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EDITORS'  PREFACE. 

Theology  has  made  great  and  rapid  advances  in  recent 
years.  New  lines  of  investigation  have  been  opened  up, 
fresh  light  has  been  cast  upon  many  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  the  historical  method  has  been  applied  with 
important  results.  This  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  Library 
of  Theological  Science,  and  has  created  the  demand  for  it 
It  has  also  made  it  at  once  opportune  and  practicable  now 
to  secure  the  services  of  specialists  in  the  dififerent  depart* 
ments  of  Theology,  and  to  associate  them  in  an  enterprise 
which  will  furnish  a  record  of  Theological  inquiry  up  to 
date. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Chris- 
tian Theology.  Each  volume  is  to  be  complete  in  itself, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a  carefully 
planned  whole.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  prepare  a  volume 
of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  which  will  give  the  history 
and  literature  of  each  department,  as  well  as  of  Theology 
as  a  whole. 

The  Library  is  intended  to  form  a  series  of  Text-Books 
for  Students  of  Theology. 

The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  conciseness  and  compact* 
ness  of  statement    At  the  same  time,  they  have  in  view 
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that  laige  and  increasing  class  of  students,  in  other  depart- 
ments of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systematic  and  thor- 
ough ezpositiOD  of  Theological  Science.  Technical  matters 
will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes,  and  the 
text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attractive  as  possible. 

The  Library  is  international  and  interconfessionaL  It 
will  be  conducted  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  in  the  interests 
of  Theology  as  a  science. 

Its  aim  will  he  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements  both 
of  the  results  of  Theological  Science  and  of  the  questions 
which  are  still  at  issue  in  the  di£Ferent  departments. 

The  Authors  will  be  scholars  of  recognized  reputation  in 
the  several  branches  of  study  assigned  to  them.  They  will 
be  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the  Editors  in  the 
efiFort  to  provide  a  series  of  volumes  which  may  adequately 
represent  the  present  condition  of  investigation,  and  indi- 
cate the  way  for  further  progress. 

CHARLES  A.  BRIGGS. 
STEWART  D.  F.  SALMOND. 
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PREFACE. 


The  sum  of  the  present  volume  is  to  furnish  an  account,  at  once 
descriptive  and  historical,  of  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 
It  is  not,  I  ought  perhaps  to  explain,  an  Introduction  to  the 
Theology,  or  to  the  HUtory,  or  even  to  the  Study,  of  the  Old 
Testament :  in  any  of  these  cases,  the  treatment  and  contents 
would  both  have  been  very  different  It  is  an  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  what  I  conceived  this 
to  include  was  an  account  of  the  contents  and  structure  of  the 
several  books,  tc^ether  with  such  an  indication  of  their  general 
character  and  aim  as  I  could  find  room  for  in  the  space  at  my 
disposal*  [xiii]  The  treatment  of  the  material  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  different  books.  The  contents  of 
the  prophetical  and  poetical  books,  for  instance,  which  are 
less  generally  known  than  the  history,  properly  so  called,  have 
been  stated  more  fully  than  those  of  the  historical  books :  the 
legislative  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  have  also  been  described  with 
tolerable  fulness.  A  comparative  study  of  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  indispensably  if  their  relation  to  one  another  is 
to  be  rightly  apprehended:  accordingly  the  literary  and  Other 
characteristics  which  connect,  or  distinguish,  as  the  case  may  be, 
particular  groups  of  writings  have  been  indicated  with  some  care. 
Distinctive  types  of  style  prevail  in  different  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  as  these — apart  from  the  interest  independently 
attaching  to  them — have  frequently  a  bearing  upon  questions 
of  date  or  authorship,  or  throw  light  upon  the  influences  under 

*  The  Theoli^  of  the  Old  Testament  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate 
ralame  in  the  present  nries,  which  hu  been  entrusted  to  the  competent 
buidi  <d  Profesaoi  A.  B.  Davidscn,  of  the  New  Collie,  Edinburgh. 
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which  particular  books  (or  parts  of  books)  were  composed,  I 
have  been  at  pains  to  illustrate  them  as  fully  as  space  permitted. 
Especial  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  lists  of  expressions 
characteristic  of  different  writers.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid 
altogether  the  introduction  of  Hebrew  words  ;  nor  indeed,  as  the 
needs  of  Hebrew  students  could  not  with  fairness  be  entirely 
neglected,  was  it  even  desirable  to  do  so ;  but  an  endeavour  has 
been  made,  by  translation,  to  make  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
used  intelligible  to  the  English  reader. 

Completeness  has  not  been  attainable.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  grounds  for  a  conclusion  have  been  stated  with  approximate 
completeness  ;  but  generally  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
mention  more  than  the  more  salient  or  important  ones.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  analysis  of  the  Hexateuch.  A  full 
statement  and  discussion  of  the  grounds  for  this  belongs  to  a 
Commentary.  Very  often,  however,  it  is  believed,  when  the 
relation  of  different  passages  to  each  other  has  been  pointed  out 
briefly,  a  comparative  study  by  the  reader  will  suggest  to  him 
additional  grounds  for  the  conclusion  indicated.  A  word  should 
also  be  said  on  the  method  followed.  A  strict  inductive  method 
would  have  required  a  given  conclusion  to  be  preceded  by  an 
[xiv]  enumeration  of  all  the  facts  upon  which  it  depends.  This 
would  have  been  impossible  within  the  limits  at  the  writer's 
disposal,  as  well  as  tedious.  The  method  pursued  has  thus  often 
been  to  assume  (on  grounds  not  fully  stated,  but  which  have 
satisfied  the  author)  the  conclusion  to  be  established,  and  to  point 
to  particular  salient  fects,  which  exemplify  it  or  presuppose  its  truth. 
The  argument  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  cumulative — a  species  of 
argument  which  is  often  both  the  strongest  and  also  the  most 
difficult  to  exhaust  within  reasonable  compass. 

In  the  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  an  im- 
portant distinction,  which  should  be  kept  in  mind.  It  is  that  of 
degrees  of  probability.  The  proljability  of  a  conclusion  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests ;  and  some 
conclusions  reached  by  critics  of  the  Old  Testament  are  for  this 
reason  more  probable  than  others  :  the  facts  at  our  disposal 
being  in  the  former  case  more  numerous  and  decisive  than  in 
the  latter.  It  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  this  difference, 
because  writers  who  seek  to  maintain  the  traditional  view  of  the 
structure  of  the  Old  Testament  sometimes  point  to  conclusions 
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which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  uncertain,  or  are  pro- 
pounded avowedly  as  provisional,  with  the  view  of  discrediting 
all,  as  though  they  rested  upon  a  similar  foundation.  But  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  It  has  been  no  part  of  my  object 
to  represent  conclusions  as  more  certain  than  is  authorized  by 
the  facts  upon  which  they  depend ;  and  I  have  striven  (as  I  hope 
successfully)  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  differences  in  this 
respect  of  which  I  am  sensible  myself.  Where  the  premises 
satisfy  me,  I  have  expressed  myself  without  hesitation  or  doubt ; 
where  the  data  do  not  justify  (so  far  as  I  can  judge)  a  confident 
conclusion,  I  have  indicated  this  by  some  qualifying  phrase.  I 
desire  what  I  have  just  said  to  be  applied  in  particular  to  the 
analysis  of  the  Hexateuch.  That  the  "  Priests'  Code  "  formed 
a  clearly  defined  document,  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch, appears  to  me  to  be  more  than  sufficiently  established  by 
a  multitude  of  convergent  indications;  and  I  have  nowhere 
signified  any  doubt  on  this  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  remainder  of  the  narrative  of  Gen. -Numbers  and  of  Joshua, 
though  there  are  facts  which  satisfy  me  that  this  also  is  not 
homogeneous,  I  believe  that  the  analysis  (from  the  nature  of 
[xv]  the  criteria  on  which  it  depends)  is  frequently  uncertain,* 
and  will,  perhaps,  always  continue  so.  Accordingly,  as  regards 
"  JE,"  as  I  have  more  than  once  remarked,  I  do  not  desire  to 
lay  equal  stress  upon  all  the  particulars  of  the  analysis,  or  to 
be  supposed  to  hold  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  its 
component  parts  is  at  every  point  as  clear  and  certain  as  it  is 
between  P  and  other  parts  of  the  Hexateuch. 

Another  point  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  many 
results  can  only  be  approximate.  Even  where  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  author,  we  can  sometimes  determine  the  date  within 
only  comparatively  wide  limits  (^e.g,  Nahum);  and  even  where 
the  limits  are  narrower,  there  may  still  be  room  for  difference  of 
opinion,  on  account  of  the  different  aspects  of  a  passage  which 
most  strongly  impress  different  critics  (e,g,  in  some  of  the 
acknowledged  prophecies  of  Isaiah).  Elsewhere,  again,  grounds 
may  exist  sufficient  to  justify  the  n^ative  conclusion,  that  a 
writing  does  not  belong  to  a  particular  age  or  author,  but  not 

*  See  pp.  i6,  17,  19,  39,  ii6f.,  &c.  The  same  admission  is  constantly 
made  by  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  and  other  critics :  see,  for  instance,  p.  xi  of 
the  edition  of  Genesis  by  Kautzsdi  and  Socin,  mentioned  below,  p.  14  «• 
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definite  enough  to  fix  positively?  the  ^e  to  which  it  does  belong, 
except  within  broad  and  general  limits.  In  all  such  cases  we 
must  be  content  with  approximate  results. 

It  is  in  the  endeavour  to  reach  definite  conclusions  upon  the 
basis  either  of  imperfect  t/a/a,  or  of  indications  reasonably  sus- 
ceptible of  divergent  interpretations,  that  the  principal  disagree- 
ments between  critics  have  their  origin.  Language  is  sometimes 
used  impljring  that  critics  are  in  a  state  of  intemecine  conflict 
with  one  another,  or  that  their  conclusions  are  "in  a  condition 
of  perpetual  flux."*  Such  statements  are  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  There  is  a  large  area  on  which  the  dafa  are 
clear :  here,  accordingly,  critics  are  agreed,  and  their  conclusions 
are  not  likely  to  be  ever  reversed.  And  this  area  includes  many 
of  the  most  important  results  which  criticism  has  reached.  There 
is  an  area  beyond  this,  where  the  da/a  are  complicated  or  am- 
biguous ;  and  here  it  is  not  more  than  natural  that  independent 
judges  should  differ.  Perhaps  future  study  may  reduce  this 
margin  of  uncertainty.  I  make  no  claim  to  have  admitted  into 
the  present  volume  only  those  conclusions  on  which  all  critics 
are  agreed  ;  for  naturally  [xTi]  I  have  followed  the  guidance  of 
my  own  judgment  as  to  what  was  probable  or  not ;  but  where 
alternative  views  appeared  to  me  to  be  tenable,  or  where  the 
opinion  towards  which  I  inclined  only  partially  satisfied  me,  I 
have  been  careful  to  indicate  this  to  the  reader.  I  have,  more- 
over, made  it  my  aim  to  avoid  speculation  upon  slight  and 
doubtful  da/a  ;  or,  at  least,  if  I  have  been  unable  absolutely  to 
avoid  it,  I  have  stated  distinctly  of  what  nature  the  da/a  are. 

Polemical  references,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  have  avoided. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that,  because  I  do  not  more 
frequently  discuss  divergent  opinions,  I  am  therefore  unacquainted 
with  them,  I  have  been  especially  careful  to  acquaint  myself 
with  the  views  of  Keil,  and  of  other  writers  on  the  traditional 
side.  I  have  also  constantly,  both  before  and  since  writing  the 
present  volume,  followed  closely  the  course  Of  archjeological 
research ;  and  I  am  aware  of  no  instance  in  which  its  results  are 
opposed  to  the  conclusions  which  I  have  expressed.     Upon  no 

*  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  tx>th  the  principles  and  the 
results  of  the  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament  are  often  seriously  mis- 
represented, especially  on  the  part  of  writers  opposed  lo  it,  including  even 
wch  as  nii^ht  from  their  position  be  supposed  to  be  well  informed. 
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occasion  have  I  adopted  what  may  be  teraied  a  critical  as 
opposed  to  a  conservative  position,  without  weighing  fully  the 
arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the  latter,  and  satisfying 
myself  that  they  were  untenable. 

Naturally  a  work  like  the  present  is  founded  largely  on  the 
labours  of  previous  scholars.  Since  Gesenius,  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century,  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  in  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
there  has  been  a  succession  of  scholars,  of  the  highest  and  most 
varied  ability,  who  have  been  fascinated  by  the  literature  of 
ancient  Israel,  and  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  its  elucidation. 
Each  has  contributed  of  his  best :  and  those  who  come  after 
stand  upon  the  vantage-ground  won  for  them  by  their  pre- 
decessors. In  exegesis  and  textual  criticism,  not  less  than  in 
literary  criticism,  there  has  been  a  steady  advance.*  The  his- 
torical significance  of  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament — the 
aim  and  drift  of  individual  prophecies,  for  instance,  or  the 
relation  to  one  another  of  parallel  groups  of  laws — has  been  far 
more  carefully  observed  than  was  formerly  the  case.  While  in 
fairness  to  myself  I  think  it  right  to  state  that  my  volume 
embodies  the  results  of  much  independent  work, — for  I  accept 
conclusions,  not  on  the  authority  of  the  critic  who  affirms  them, 
but  because  I  have  satisfied  myself  by  personal  study,  that  the 
grounds  alleged  in  their  support  are  adequate, — I  desire  at  the 
same  time  to  acknowledge  gratefully  my  [xvii]  indebtedness  to 
those  who  have  preceded  me,  and  facilitated  my  labours.  The 
references  wOl  generally  indicate  who  the  authorities  are  that 
have  been  principally  of  service  to  me ;  naturally  they  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  volume  to 
deal  with  either  the  Theology  or  the  History  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  such :  nevertheless  a  few  words  may  be  permitted  on 
them  here. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  main  conclusions  of  critics 
with  reference  to  the  authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment rest  upon  reasonings  the  cogency  of  which  cannot  be 

*  The  progress  in  the  two  former  may  be  measured  approximately  by  the 
Revised  Version,  or  (in  some  respects,  more  adequately)  by  the  notes  in  the 
"Variorum  Bible"  of  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  See  also  the  translation  and 
notes  {BeilageHj  pp.  I-98)  in  Kautzsch's  Die  HeiUg^  Sfhrijt  des  AT.t 
(below,  p.  3). 
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denied  without  denying  the  ordinary  principles  by  which  history 
is  judged  and  evidence  estimated.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  same  conclusions,  upon  any  neutral  field  of  investigation, 
would  have  been  accepted  without  hesitation  by  all  conversant 
with  the  subject ;  they  are  opposed  in  the  present  instance  by 
some  theologians,  only  because  they  are  supposed  to  conflict 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  the  history  of 
astronomy,  geology,  and,  more  recently,  of  biology,*  supplies  a 
warning  that  the  conclusions  which  satisfy  the  common  un- 
biassed and  unsophisticated  reason  of  mankind  prevail  in  the 
end.  The  price  at  which  alone  the  traditional  view  can  be  main- 
tfuned  is  too  high.t  Were  the  difficulties  which  beset  it  isolated 
or  occasional,  the  case^  it  is  true,  would  be  different :  it  could 
then,  for  instance,  be  reasonably  argued  that  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  times  might  afford  the  clue  that  would  solve  them.  But 
the  phenomena  which  the  traditional  view  fails  to  explain  are  too 
numerous  for  such  a  solution  to  be  admissible ;  they  recur  so 
systematicaUy  that  some  cause  or  causes,  for  which  that  view 
makes  no  allowance,  must  be  postulated  to  account  for  them. 
The  hypothesis  of  glosses  and  marginal  additions  is  a  superficial 
remedy :  the  fundamental  distinctions  upon  which  the  main  con- 
clusions of  critics  depend  remain  untouched.| 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  apprehensions  of  the  character 
[XTiii]  just  indicated  are  unfounded.  It  is  not  the  case  that 
critical  conclusions,  such  as  those  expressed  in  the  present 
volume,  are  in  conflict  either  with  the  Christian  creeds  or  with 
the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Those  conclusions  affect 
not  the  fad  of  revelation,  but  only  its  form.  They  help  to 
determine  the  stages  through  which  it  passed,  the  diflerent 
phases  which  it  assumed,  and  the  process  by  which  the  record 
of  it  was  built  up.  They  do  not  touch  either  the  authority  or 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament     They 

*  Comp.  the  luminous  and  able  treatment  of  this  subject,  on  its  theological 
side,  by  the  late  lamented  Aubrey  L.  Mooie  in  SiiitKt  and  Ikt  Failh  (18S9), 
esp.  pp.  «-»lvii,  and  pp.  163-135. 

t  Of  course  thcie  are  many  points  at  which  tradition  is  not  afTccled  by 
criticism.     I  allude  naturally  lo  those  in  which  the  case  is  diflerent. 

t  The  same  may  be  said  of  Bishop  Ellicotl'.i  "rectified  traditional  view." 
The  distinctions  referred  to,  il  ought  to  be  understood,  in  works  written  in 
defence  of  the  Iraditionil  position,  arc,  as  a  rule,  very  imperfecily  stated, 
even  where  Ihey  are  not  ignored  altogether. 
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imply  no  change  in  respect  to  the  Divine  attributes  revealed  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  no  change  in  the  lessons  of  human  duty  to 
be  derived  from  it ;  no  change  as  to  the  general  position  (apart 
from  the  interpretation  of  particular  passages)  that  the  Old 
Testament  points  forward  prophetically  to  Christ.*  That  both 
the  religion  of  Israel  itself,  and  the  record  of  its  history  embodied 
in  the  Old  Testament,  are  the  work  of  men  whose  hearts  have 
been  touched,  and  minds  illumined,  in  different  degrees,!  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  is  manifest :  I  but  the  recognition  of  this  truth 
does  not  decide  the  question  of  the  author  by  whom,  or  the  date 
at  which,  particular  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  committed 
to  writing ;  nor  does  it  determine  the  precise  literary  character 
of  a  given  narrative  or  book.  No  part  of  the  Bible,  nor  even 
the  Bible  as  a  whole,  is  a  logically  articulated  system  of  theology : 
the  Bible  is  a  "  library,"  showing  how  men  variously  gifted  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  cast  the  truth  which  they  received  into  many  dif- 
ferent literary  forms,  as  genius  permitted  or  occasion  demanded, 
— into  poetry  of  various  kinds,  sometimes  national,  sometimes 
individual,  sometimes  even  developing  a  truth  in  a  form  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  drama ;  into  prophetical  [xix]  discourses, 
suggested  mostly  by  some  incident  of  the  national  life;  into 
proverbs,  prompted  by  the  observation  of  life  and  manners ;  into 
laws,  prescribing  rules  for  the  civil  and  religious  government  of 
the  nation;  into  narratives,  sometimes  relating  to  a  distant  or 
a  nearer  past,  sometimes  autobiographical ;  and  (to  include  the 
New  Testament)  into  letters,  designed,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  particular  churches  or  individuals.  It  is 
probable  that  every  form  of  literary  composition  known  to  the 

•  Comp.  Prof.  Sanda/s  words  in  TAe  Oracles  of  God{i2gi),  p.  7 — a  volume 
which,  with  its  counsels  of  wisdom  and  sobriety,  I  would  gladly,  if  I  might, 
adopt  as  the  Prefieu:e  to  my  own.  See  also  the  admirable  work  of  Prof. 
A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  7^  Divine  Library  of  the  Old  Testament, 

1 1  say,  in  different  degrees ;  for  no  one  would  attribute  to  the  authors  of 
some  of  the  Proverbs,  or  of  the  Books  of  Esther  or  Ecclesiastes,  the  same 
degree  of  spiritual  perception  displayed  e.g,  in  Isa.  40-66,  or  in  the  Psalms. 

X  So,  for  instance,  Riehm,  himself  a  critic,  speaking  of  the  Pentateuch  as 
a  record  of  revelation,  remarks  on  the  "  immediate  impression  "  of  this 
character  which  it  makes,  and  continues :  "  Every  one  who  so  reads  the 
Pentateuch  as  to  allow  its  contents  to  work  upon  his  spirit,  must  receive  the 
impression  that  a  consciousness  of  God  such  as  is  here  expressed  cannot  be 
derived  from  flesh  and  blood  **  {Einleitung^  §  28,  "  Der  Pentateuch  als  Offen- 
barungsurkunde  "). 
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ancient  Hebrews  was  utilised  as  a  vehicle  of  Divine  truth,  and  is 
represented  in  the  Old  Testament*  Hence  the  character  of  a 
paiticukr  part  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot  be  decided  by  an 
d  priori  argument  as  regards  what  it  muit  be ;  it  can  only  be 
determined  by  an  application  of  the  canons  of  evidence  and 
probability  universally  employed  in  historical  or  literary  investi- 
gation. None  of  the  historians  of  the  Bible  claim  supernatural 
enlightenment  for  the  materiais  of  their  narrative  ;t  it  is  reason- 
able, therefore,  to  conclude  that  these  were  derived  by  them 
icom  such  human  sources  as  were  at  the  disposal  of  each  par- 
ticular writer;  in  some  cases  from  a  writer's  own  personal  know- 
ledge, in  others  from  earlier  documentary  sources,  in  others, 
especially  in  those  relating  to  a  distant  past,  from  popular 
tradition.  It  was  the  function  of  inspiration  to  guide  the  indi- 
vidual writer  in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  his  material,  and  in 
his  use  of  it  for  the  inculcation  of  special  lessons.  And  in  the 
production  of  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  different  hands 
co-operated,  and  have  \eXt  traces  of  their  work  more  or  less 
clearly  discernible.  The  whole  is  subordinated  to  the  con- 
trolling agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  causing  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  be  profitable  [xx]  "for  teaching,  for 
reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction,  which  is  in  righteous- 
ness "  -.  but  under  this  presiding  influence  scope  is  left  for  the 
exercise,  in  different  modes  and  ways,  of  the  faculties  ordinarily 

*  II(iXu/i(|]i3t  nil  ToXiiTpii-wt  wiXat  h  Qtit  XoXifirat  t(A  rarpdriv  ir 
Toit  vpo^rifTati,  Heb.  l'.  On  Ihe  manifold  Voice  of  God  as  heard  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  writer  may  be  petinitted  to  refer  to  the  sixth  of  his  Strmais 
an  Subjtcts  tettnated  with  tht  OT.  (1892).  In  the  seventh  Seimon  in  the 
same  volunie  he  bu  developed  more  fiilly  the  view  taken  bj  him  of  Inspiration 
(cf.  the  Cenlanp.  Reoita,  Feb.  1S90,  p.  jzgf.).  He  has  pleasure  also,  in 
the  same  conneiioa,  in  referring  to  the  very  lucid  and  helpliil  "Bampton 
Lectures "  for  1893  (ed.  3,  1896)  oa  Inspiration,  by  bis  colleague.  Prof. 
Sanday,  especially  Lectures  IL-v. 

t  The  pre&ce  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel  (Luke  i'-»)  is  bsttuclive  in  this 
respecL  SL  Luke  only  claims  for  his  rurratiTe  that  be  has  used  in  its  com- 
position the  can  and  reseaich  of  an  ordiouy  historian.  Comp.  Sanday, 
OracUs  ef  Gad,  pp.  7S-75 :  "  In  all  that  relates  to  the  Revelation  of  God 
and  of  His  Will,  (he  writers  [of  (he  Bible]  astert  for  themselves  a  delinile 
inspiration ;  they  claim  to  speak  with  an  authority  higher  than  their  own. 
Bat  in  regard  to  the  narrative  of  events,  and  to  processes  of  lileraiy  com- 
position, there  is  nothing  so  exceptional  about  them  as  to  exempt  them  from 
the  coniiiCioDS  to  which  other  works  would  be  exposed  at  the  same  place  and 
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employed  in  literary  composition.  There  is  a  human  factor  in 
the  Bible,  which,  though  quickened  and  sustained  by  the  inform- 
ing Spirit,  is  never  wholly  absorbed  or  neutralized  by  it;  and 
the  limits  of  its  operation  cannot  be  ascertained  by  an  arbitrary 
i  priori  determination  of  the  methods  of  inspiration ;  the  only 
means  by  which  they  can  be  ascertained  is  by  an  assiduous 
and  comprehensive  study  of  the  fiacts  presented  by  the  Old 
Testament  itself.* 

*  Two  principles,  once  recognized,  will  be  found  to  solve  nearly  all  the 
difficulties  which,  upon  the  traditional  view  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  insuperable,  viz. — (i)  that  in  many  parts  of  these  books  we 
have  before  us  traditions^  in  which  the  original  representation  has  been 
insensibly  modified,  and  sometimes  (especially  in  the  later  books)  coloured  by 
the  associations  of  the  age  in  which  Uie  author  recording  it  lived ;  (2)  that 
some  freedom  was  used  by  ancient  historians  in  placing  speeches  or  dis- 
courses in  the  mouths  of  historical  characters.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt, 
such  speeches  agreed  substantially  with  what  was  actually  said ;  but  often 
they  merely  develop  at  length,  in  the  style  and  manner  of  the  narrator,  what 
was  handed  down  only  as  a  compendious  report,  or  what  was  deemed  to  be 
consonant  with  the  temper  and  aim  of  a  given  character  oil  a  particular 
occasion.  No  satisfactory  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament 
will  be  arrived  at  without  due  account  being  taken  of  these  two  principles. 
Should  it  be  feared  that  the  first  of  these  principles,  if  admitted,  might 
imperil  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith,  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 
records  of  the  New  Testament  were  produced  under  very  different  historical 
conditions;  that  while  in  the  Old  Testament,  for  example,  there  are 
instances  in  which  we  can  have  no  assurance  that  an  event  was  recorded 
until  many  centuries  after  its  occurrence,  in  the  New  Testament  the  interval 
at  most  is  not  more  than  30-50  years.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the  unique 
personality  of  Christ,  as  depicted  both  in  the  common  tradition  embodied  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  in  the  personal  reminiscences  underlying  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and  also  as  presupposed  by  the  united  testimony  of  the  Apostolic 
writers  belonging  almost  to  the  same  generation,  the  circumstances  are  such 
as  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  life  on  which  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  depend  can  have  been  the  growth  of  mere 
tradition,  or  are  anything  else  than  strictly  historical.  The  same  canon  of 
historical  criticism  which  authorizes  the  assumption  of  tradition  in  the  Old 
Testament,  forbids  it — except  within  the  narrowest  limits,  as  in  some  of  the 
divergences  apparent  between  the  parallel  narratives  of  the  Gospels — in  the 
case  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose,  as  appears  sometimes  to  be  done,  that  topo- 
graphical  exploration,  or  the  testimony  of  Inscriptions,  supplies  a  refutation 
of  critical  conclusions  respecting  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Biblical  records  possess  exactly  that  degree  of  historical  and  topographical 
accuracy  which  would  be  expected  from  the  circumstances  under  which  all 
reasonably  critics  hold  that  they  were  composed.     The  original  sources  of 
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[xzl)  It  is  objected,  however,  that  some  of  the  condusions 
of  critics  respecting  the  Old  Testament  are  incompatible  with 
the  authority  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  that  in  loyalty  to  Him 
we  are  precluded  from  accepting  them.  That  our  Lord  appealed 
to  the  Old  Testament  as  the  record  of  a  revelation  in  the  past, 
and  as  pointing  forward  to  Himself,  is  undoubted;  but  these 
aspects  of  the  Old  Testament  are  perfectly  consistent  with  a 
critical  view  of  its  structure  and  growth.  That  our  Lord  in  so 
appealing  to  it  designed  to  pronounce  a  verdict  on  the  author- 
ship and  age  of  its  different  parts,  and  to  foreclose  all  future 
inquiry  into  these  subjects,  is  an  assumption  for  which  no  sufii- 
dent  ground  can  be  alleged.  Had  such  been  His  aim,  it  would 
have  been  out  of  harmony  with  the  entire  method  and  tenor  of 
His  teaching.  In  no  single  instance,  so  br  as  we  are  aware, 
did  He  anticipate  the  results  of  scientific  inquiry  or  historical 
research.  The  aim  of  His  teaching  was  a  religious  one ;  it  was 
to  set  before  men  the  pattern  of  a  perfect  life,  to  move  them  to 
imitate  it,  to  bring  them  to  Himself.  He  accepted,  as  the  basis 
of  His  teaching,  the  opinions  respectir^  the  Old  Testament 
current  around  Him :  He  assumed,  in  His  allusions  to  it,  the 
premises  which  His  opponents  recognised,  and  which  could  not 
have  been  questioned  (even  had  it  been  necessary  to  question 
them)  without  raising  issues  for  which  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe, 
and  which,  had  they  been  raised,  would  have  interfered  seriously 
with  the  paramount  purpose  of  His  life."  There  is  no  record  of 
Samuel  aod  Kings,  for  instance,  being  the  work  of  men  &miliar  with 
Palestine,  describe  localities  there  with  precision  :  the  chronology,  beii^ 
(in  many  cases)  added  subsequently,  is  in  several  lespects  in  iiieconcilable 
conflict  with  contemporaiy  Inscriptions  {cf.  Sanda;,  I.e.  p.  <i ;  oi  the  note  in 
the  writer's  Isaiah,  p.  13).  Mr.  Girdlestone,  in  The  Fdttndaiiens  ef  the 
Bii/c  ilSgo),  partly  from  an  inexact  Icnowledge  of  the  facts,  partly  through 
misapprehension  of  what  critics  really  hold,  employs  himself  Iai|;e1y  in 
beating  the  air. 

*  On  Ps.  1 10,  see  the  note,  p.  384  f. ;  and  especially  the  discuswon  of  our 
Lord's  reference  to  this  Psalm  in  the  seventh  of  Mr.  Gore's  "  Bampton 
Lectures."  It  does  not  seem  requisite  for  the  present  purpose,  as,  indeed, 
within  the  limits  of  a  Preface  it  would  not  be  possible,  to  consider  whether 
oui  Lord,  as  man,  possessed  all  knowledge,  or  whethei  a  limitation  in  this,  as 
in  other  respects, — though  not,  of  course,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  render  Hini 
bllible  as  a  teacher, — was  involved  in  that  gracious  act  of  condescension,  in 
virtue  of  which  He  was  willing  "in  all  things  to  be  made  like  unto  His 
brethren "  (Heb.  z").  On  this  subject  a  reference  to  the  siith  of  the 
Lectures  just  mentioned  must  suSice.     The  questions  touched  upon  in  the 


the  question,  whether  a  particular  portion  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  written  by  Moses,  or  David,  or  Isaiah,  having  been  ever 
submitted  to  [xxii]  Him ;  and  had  it  been  so  submitted,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  what  His  answer  would  have  been. 
The  purposes  for  which  our  Lord  appealed  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, its  prophetic  significance,  and  the  spiritual  lessons 
deductble  from  it,  are  not,  as  has  been  already  remarked  above, 
affected  by  critical  inquiries,*  Criticism  in  the  hands  of  Chris- 
tian scholars  does  not  banish  or  destroy  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  it  presupposes  it ;  it  seeks  only  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  it  operates,  and  the  literary  forms 
throi^h  which  it  manifests  itself;  and  it  thus  helps  us  to  frame 
truer  conceptions  of  the  methods  which  it  has  pleased  God  to 
employ  in  revealing  Himself  to  His  ancient  people  of  Israel, 
and  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  fuller  manifestation  of  Himself 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

Six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  the  present 
work  was  published,  and  the  preceding  prefece  written,  sub- 
stantially as  it  still  stands.  The  favourable  reception  which  the 
volume  has  received  has  much  exceeded  what  I  had  ventured 
to  anticipate  ;  and  many  gratifying  indications  have  reached  me 
of  the  assistance  which  it  has  afforded  to  students  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  at  home.  It  has  been 
a  particular  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  it  has  so  largely  won 
present  par^rajA  of  the  Preface  are  also  thoughtfully  handled  by  Bishop 
Moorhouse  in  hi*  volume  entitled,  Tkt  Teaching  ef  CkrisI  (1891),  Sermons 
i.  and  ii.  And  since  this  note  was  orieinolly  wriltea,  theie  have  appeared  two 
essaj-s,  one  by  A.  Plummer,  D.D.,  in  the  ^i/cji/w  for  July  1891,  on  "The 
Advance  of  Christ  in  2o^a,"  the  other  An  fti^uity  into  the  Nature  of  our 
LareFi  imwledge  as  man,  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Swayne,  with  a  Ptelace  by  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  each  meriting  calm  and  serious  consideration.  The 
subject  of  our  Lord's  altitude  towards  the  Old  Testament  is  also  discussed 
lU^estively  by  J.  Meinhold.yidiij  und  das  Altt  Testamtnt  (1896). 

*  In  support  of  this  statement,  the  writer  tnay  be  allowed  to  refer  to  his 
Strmons  en  Suhjicts  conntcttd  viilk  Ihc  Old  Ttslament  (1892),  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  paper  read  by  him  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Folkestone  (1892), 
"Od  the  Permanent  Moral  and  Devotional  Value  of  the  Old  Testament  for 
the  Christian  Church."  For  proof  also  that  a  spiritual  appreciation  of  the 
Old  Tatameat  is  fully  compatible  with  a  critical  view  of  it,  see  Cheyne's 
Commetttaiy  on  Chi  Psalmi,  and  the  Sermons  on  the  Psalms  in  his  Aidi  (0 
the  DeeeHi  SHefy  ef  Cntidsm  (\%^i\  Kickpatrick's  .ZV/nHe  ef  the  Prefhcls. 
Sanday'i  "Bamplon  Leciuns"  (1893),  etc.  i'^^-  '>«l<'*'t  p-  >vi). 
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the  approval  of  those  who  have  been  workers  themselves  upon 
the  same  field,  and  who  possess  consequently  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ground  which  it  traverses.*  The  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  does  not,  however,  stand  still ;  and  since  1891  many 
important  books,  or  articles,  dealing  with  different  parts  of  it, 
have  appeared.  In  ihe  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  editions,  such  notices 
of  these  works  as  seemed  needful  were  incorporated  in  the 
Addenda  or  elsewhere;  in  the  5th  edition  (1894)  an  Appendix 
of  twenty-one  pages  (which  was  also  published  separately)  was 
added.  Meanwhile  it  had  been  felt,  by  Prof.  Kautzsch  of  Halle, 
and  other  scholars  whose  judgment  possessed  weight,  that  the 
lines  upon  which  my  Introduction  was  written  were  such  as  to 
render  it  valuable  even  in  Germany:  accordingly,  in  1895,  I  was 
invited  to  sanction  its  translation  into  German.  The  translation 
was  executed  by  the  competent  and  practised  hand  of  Prof. 
J.  W.  Rothstein  of  Halle, — the  translator  of  Prof  Robertson 
Smith's  Old  Teslament  in  t^  Jewish  Church, — and  appeared  in 
1896.  For  the  translation  I  naturally  incorporated  into  the  text 
the  material  collected  in  the  Appendix  of  the  sth  English 
odition,  and  also  added  notes,  taking  account  of  the  principal 
critical  and  exegetical  literature  which  had  appeared  between 
1891  and  1S96 :  the  translator,  also,  in  several  cases,  added 
notes  of  his  own.  When  a  sixth  English  edition  was  called  for, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  new  material  had  now  outgrown  the 
limits  of  an  Appendix,  and  (though  I  regretted  the  disadvantage 
at  which  possessors  of  the  previous  editions  would  in  conse- 
quence be  placed)  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  have  the 
work  reset,  and  to  introduce  into  the  text,  at  the  proper  places, 
such  additions  as  mijjht  be  necessary.  This  has  accordingly 
now  been  done.  In  all  its  main  conclusions  the  present  edition 
does  not  differ  from  the  preceding  ones,  and  the  text  is,  as  a 
rule,  unchanged.  I  have,  however,  revised  the  work  through- 
out;  and  I  have,  in  particular — (1)  introduced  from  time  to 
time  verbal,  and  even,  occasionally,  slight  material,  improve- 
ments into  the  text ;  t  (2)  brought  the  bibliographical  notices, 

*  In  support  of  this  slalemcnt,  notices  by  Professors  A.  B.  Davidson, 
T.  K.  Chcync,  II.  E,  Ryle,  A  R.  S.  Kennedy,  and  G.  A.  Smith,  as  *ell  as 
reviews  in  the  Timts  and  Guardian  newspapers,  were  referred  to  in  the 
Prefaces  to  the  2nd-5lh  editions. 

t  As  pp.  51  ff.  (where  I  have  sought  to  distinguish,  more  exactly  than 
before,  between  11  pnd  (he  priestly  additions),  71,  91,  93  f.,  96f.,  9S,  149- 
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as  &r  as  possible,  up  to  date ;  (3)  given  some  account  of  the 
principal  critical  views  wiiich  have  been  propounded,  with 
reference  to  various  parts  of  the  OT.,  since  1891,'  If  I  have 
seldom  found  myself  able  to  accept  definitely  these  newer  views, 
it  is  because  ihey  have  seemed  to  me  to  be  based  too  largely 
either  upon  merely  subjective  criteria,  or  upon  data  of  that 
imperfect  or  ambiguous  kind  alluded  to  above  (p.  vi),  from 
which  assured  inferences  cannot  be  drawn.  Nevertheless,  -in 
spite  of  my  own  attitude  towards  the  views  in  question,  I  have 
deemed  it  only  proper  to  norice  and  describe  them,  so  far  as 
space  permitted  :  for  in  a  work  dealing  with  the  many  problems 
which  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  presents,  the  student 
has  a  right  to  find  some  account  of  what  the  best  and  ablest 
thinkers  of  the  day  are  saying  about  them :  and  even  provisional 
or  tentative  solutions  are  not  without  their  value,  as  indicating 
the  directions  along  which  a  subject  may  be  advantageously 
studied,  and  perhaps  pointirig  the  way  towards  truer  solutions 
in  the  future. 

The  progress  which  critical  opinion  has  made  during  recent 
years,  especially  in  this  country  and  in  America,  is  remarkable. 
At  first  even  the  slightest  concessions  were  viewed  with  alarm ; 
and  though  the  same  attitude  is  still  maintained  in  some 
quarters,  it  has  on  the  whole  been  largely  overcome.  The 
cogency  of  the  reasonings  upon  which  at  least  the  broader  and 
more  important  critical  conclusions  rest,  are  seen  to  be  irresistible ; 
and  the  truth  of  what  was  ui^ed  above,  that  critical  conclusions 
are  not  really  in  conflict  with  the  claims  and  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, has  been  widely  recognized.  So  far  as  the  Anglican 
Church  is  concerned,  the  Kssay  of  Mr,  (now  Canon)  Gore  in 
Lux  Mundi  was  one  of  the  first  indicadons  of  a  change  of  front 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  not,  so  to  say,  critics  by  pro- 
fession. The  sympathetic  review  of  the  present  work  in  the 
Guardian  t  was  another  significant  symptom   of  the  changed 

151,  163,  ai5,  221 1,  271  f.,  337  r.,  349-35'.  39°  f.,  410,  474.  498-500,  534. 
538,  539f.,&c. 

*  The  additiooal  matter  in  the  present  edition  does  not  correspond  exactly 
to  that  in  the  German  Iranstalion.  Much  of  it  is  the  same,  but  some  ot 
the  notes  u«  altered  in  form,  and  there  ate  also  consideiable  additions. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  pagination  of  the  previotts  editions  is 
imertcd  within  square  brackets. 

+  Nov.  18  and  Dec  3,  1891. 
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times.  Other  indications  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  Expositor, 
the  Expository  Times,  and  other  theological  periodicals,  critical 
opinions  are  openly  advocated  and  discussed.  Scotland,  which 
twenty  years  ago  removed  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith  from  his 
£hair,  is  now  amongst  the  foremost  to  honour  those  upon 
whom  it  has  devolved  to  carry  on  and  develop  his  teaching,  in 
America,  a  daily  increasing  number  of  the  leading  theological 
Professors  avow  their  adhesion  to  the  critical  cause.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Abbd  Loisy,  and  (in  this  country) 
Baron  von  Hiigel,  have  urged  that  it  is  only  the  theological 
sense  of  Scripture  which  was  defined  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  that  consequently  in  its  critical  and  historical  interpretation 
the  theologian  is  free  to  follow  the  best  guidance  which  modern 
research  has  provided  for  him.*  And  to  mention  but  three 
representative  names  from  among  ourselves,  Prof.  Kirkpatrick, 
Prof.  Sanday,and,most  recently,  Mr.  R.L.Ottley.Bampton  Lecturer 
for  the  present  year,  all  men  of  cautious  and  well-balanced  judg- 
ment, have  signified,  with  the  reservations  which,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  are  only  reasonable,  but  at  the 
same  time  quite  unambiguously,  their  acceptance  of  the  critical 
position.!  Mr.  Ottley,  in  particular,  has  demonstrated,  what  many 
had  before  been  conscious  of,  but  had  not  developed  upon  the 
same  comprehensive  scale,  the  entire  compatibility  of  a  critical 

*  See  the  Abb^  Loisy's  two  instructive  brocburea,  Its  Mtudis  BibUqius 
(Amiens,  1S94),  and  Lis  Mylkes  Chalit'ins  de  la  Crialion  el  du  Dilugt 
(Amiens,  18^) ;  and  the  Baron  von  HOgel's  articles  in  the  Dubiin  Review, 
Oct.  1894,  April  and  Oct.  1895.     Cf.  the  Atadtmy,  Oct.  17,  1896,  p.  275  f. 

t  KJtltpetrick,  The  Divine  Library  of  the  OT.  1891,  p.  41  (cf.  pp.  46, 
99,  100,  loSf.,  &c.);  Sanday,  Bamptan  Lectures,  pp.  I16,  izi  f.  I  am 
unable  to  quote  specific  passages  from  Mr.  Oitlcy's  I.ectuies,  as  they  have 
not  yet  been  published.  A  full  consideration  of  these  aspects  of  the  subject 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  volume  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubled 
that  to  many  minds  the  new  historical  setting  in  which  criticism  places 
many  p»j1s  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  ihe  correlation  which  it  establishes 
between  the  religious  history  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  principle  of  a 
"  progressive  revelation,"  constitute  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the 
critical  position.  On  Prof.  J.  Robertson's  Early  Religian  ef  Israel,  comp. 
the  review  by  C.  G.  Montefiore  in  ^s  Jewish  Quar/crfy  Review,  Jan.  1893, 
p.  30a  ff.  The  &ct  that  the  critical  view  of  the  literature  and  history  of  the 
OT.  may  be  pcesenled  in  an  extreme  and  vulnerable  fonn,  b  not  evidence 
that  it  is  uosound  in  itself,  or  that  it  cannot  be  presented  wilb  cuch  limitations 
u  Iree  it  from  reasonable  objectiocL 
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position  with  the  truest  and  wannest  spiritual  perceptions,  and 
with  the  fullest  loyalty  to  the  Christian  creed.  At  the  present 
moment,  two  new  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible,  differing  somewhat 
in  scale  and  design,  but  both  representing  an  avowedly  critical, 
standpoint,  are  in  progress,  and  will,  it  is  probable,  be  published 
shortly.*  And  even  as  I  write,  the  Committee  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  subject  by  the  Conference  of  Bishops  of  the 
Anglican  Communion,  held  at  Lambeth  in  July  1897,  while 
naturally  passing  no  verdict  itself  upon  critical  questions,  affirms 
distinctly  both  the  right  and  the  duty  "of  the  critical  study 
of  every  part  of  the  Bible"  on  the  part  of  "those  Christian 
teachers  and  theologians  who  are  capable  of  undertaking  it"; 
and  anticipates  no  disparagement  of  Scripture,  but  rather  "  an 
increased  and  more  vivid  sense  of  the  Divine  revelation "  con- 
tained in  it,  from  the  careful  and  reverent  application  to  it  of 
critical  methods. 

The  consensus  of  so  many  acute  and  able  scholars,  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  of  different  communions,  trained  independently 
Ti  different  schools,  and  approaching  the  subject  with  different 
theological  and  intellectual  prepossessions,  cannot,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe,  rest  upon  illusion:  it  can  rest  only 
upon  the  fact  that,  whatever  margin  of  uncertainty  there  may 
be,  within  which,  as  explained  above,  critics  differ,  there  is  an 
area  within  which  their  conclusions  are  deduced,  by  sound  and 
legitimate  logical  processes,  from  a  groundwork  of  solid  factt 

^By  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  and  Messrs.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  American  publishers,  respectively. 

t  It  is  remarkable  how  inexact  and  undiscriminating  is  the  knowledge  01 
the  critical  position  displayed  frequently  by  those  who  come  forward  to 
oppose  it ;  and  how  largely  even  the  more  prominent  of  its  recent  opponents 
appear  to  rely  upon  rhetorical  depreciation  and  invective.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  force  such  weapons  can  be  supposed  to  possess.  No  serious 
issue  has  ever  yet  been  decided  by  their  aid ;  and  the  present  one,  it  is 
certain,  will  form  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Readers  of  Maspero's  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  and  of  Hommel's  Ancient 
Hebrew  Tradition,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  ought  to  be  aware  that  in  the  former  the  author's  conclusions  on 
the  history  of  Israel,  and  on  critical  questions  connected  with  it,  have  been 
systematically  suppressed  or  altered,  and  that  in  the  latter  many  of  the  terms 
of  disparagement  and  offence  applied  to  certain  scholars  have  been  gratuitously 
introduced:  in  both  cases,  without  any  notification  being  given  of  the  liberties 
taken  by  the  translators.  See  particulars  in  the  Athenaum,  Jan.  2,  1897  ;  or 
the  Church  Quarter^  Review,  July  1897,  pp.  462-473 ;  and  the  Athenaum, 
ha^  a8^  18979  p.  285;  Oi  ihit  Expasii^ry  Times,  Sept.  1897,  p.  557. 


The  attempt  to  refute  the  conclusions  of  criticism  by  means 
of  archaeology  has  signally  failed.  The  archseological  dis- 
coveries of  recent  years  have  indeed  been  of  singular  interest 
and  value:  they  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light,  sometimes  as  sur- 
prising as  it  was  unexpected,  upon  many  a  previously  dark  and 
unknown  region  of  antiquity.  But,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious 
hypotheses  which  have  been  framed  to  prove  the  contrary,  they 
have  revealed  nothing  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  generally 
accepted  conclusions  of  critics.*  I  readily  allow  that  there  are 
some  critics  who  combine  with  their  literary  criticism  of  the  Old 
Testament  an  historical  criticism  which  appears  to  me  to  be  un- 
reasonable and  extreme ;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
isolated  instances  do  not  exist,  in  which  opinions  expressed  by 
one  or  another  of  these  critics  may  have  to  be  reconsidered  in 
the  light  of  recent  discoveries ;  t  but  the  idea  that  the  monu- 
ments furnish  a  refutation  of  the  general  critical  position,  is  a 
pure  illusion.  By  an  irony  of  fate,  the  only  two  positions 
adopted  in  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  which,  if  Prof. 
Sayce's  Verdict  of  the  Monuments  be  taken  as  the  standard,  must 
be  deemed  inconsistent,  the  one  certainly,  the  other  very  prob- 
ably, with  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions,  are  not  critical,  but 
conservative  positions :  the  possibility,  viz.  that  there  may  have 
been  a  ruler,  such  as  Darius  the  Mede  is  represented  as  having 
been  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  a  date  as  early  as  c.  586  b.c. 
for  Ob.'^**4  A  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  unreaUty  of  the 
supposed  "  refutation  "  could  not  be  desired. 

■y    S.  R.  D. 

Stptemier  \^^. 

*  Comp.  the  remaiks  below,  pp.  3  T,  158! 

t  Qilia  are,  however,  not  unfrequently  crediled  with  opinions  c»n(ra- 
dicting  the  evidence  of  uchxoli^,  which  the  present  writer,  li  any  nte, 
has  never  been  able  to  discover  that  the]'  have  really  expressed. 

t  See  below,  pp.  ^lat,  A,g9  rwU  %. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

P.  I.  A  •*Kuraer  Handkomnientar  mm  A.T.,"  edited  by  K.  Marti 
(somewhat  briefer  than  Nowack's),  has  recently  been  commenced  :  Proverbs 
by  G.  Wildeboer,  and  Job  by  B.  Duhm  have  appeared  already,  and  Judges 
by  K.  Budde  is  promised  shortly. 

P.  2.  A  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  Dr.  Briggs'  Higher  Criticism 
of  the  Hexaiemh  appeared  in  1897. 

P.  130  noti**.  See  further,  on  the  types  of  Hebrew  laws,  Briggs,  l.c, 
(ed.  2),  App.  X.  p.  242  ff. 

P.  205.  Add :  F.  Giesebrecht,  Die  Berufsbegabung  der  AUtestamentlichen 
Propheten^  1897  (o^  ^^  predictive  element  in  prophecy). 

P.  210,  lines  5  and  3  from  bottom  :  for  7"  and  7"  read  711  and  722. 

P.  297,  No.  6,  1.  2  :  for  33*  read  Nu.  33*. 

P.  297,  No.  8,  1.  I  :  for  now  read  usually. 

P.  299.  Add :  W.  Nowack,  Die  Kleinen  Propheten^  1897  (very  complete 
and  useful.  In  the  conclusion  that  many  passages  in  these  prophets  are  later 
additions,  the  author  agrees  largely  with  Wellhaiisen). 

P.  318.  Giesebrecht,  also  (/.r.  p.  107  f.),  finds  himself  obliged  to  agree, 
though  reluctantly  (**  schweren  Hertens "),  that  Am.  9""*'  is  a  post-exilic 
appendix  to  the  genuine  prophecies  of  Amos. 

P.  33a  Nowack  now  (in  his  Commentary)  assigns  to  Micah  in  c  4-5 
only  4»-"  (without  the  Babylon-clause),  5^  (Heb.  4"),  5»o-w  (Heb.  »-'»). 

P-  337*  Nowack,  following,  and  in  some  cases  improving  upon,  Gunkel 
and  Bickell,  seeks  also  to  restore  the  supposed  acrostich  in  Nah.  i :  but  the 
textual  changes  which  his  restoration  in  parts  postulates,  especially  the 
inversions  and  transpositions,  are  violent,  and  decidedly  in  excess  of  what 
a  comparison  of  such  parallel  texts  as  Ps.  14  and  53,  Ps.  40^^'  and  Ps.  70,  or 
Ps.  18  and  2  Sam.  22,  would  authorize  us  to  expect ;  it  may  also  be  questioned 
whether,  if  the  poem  had  been  originally  an  acrostich,  the  fact  would  not 
have  guarded  it  against  so  much  whether  of  corruption  or  intentional  altera- 
tion as  it  has  {ex  hyp,)  experienced. 

P.  342.  In  Zeph.  2-3,  Nowack  rejects  2^-  ^^-  s-"-  ^  3«-w-  »*-». 

P.  349-351.  Nowack  also  is  of  opinion  that  Zech.  9-1 1,  I3^*'  belongs  to 
the  Greek  age ;  but  remarks  justly  that  the  necessary  materials  do  not  exist 
for  fixing  its  date  more  closely, 

P.  5079  L  14  from  bottom  :  for  I  Ch.  12^  read  i  Ch.  22^. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 

CIS.=.Cart*u Inttriptieitttm  Stmilicamm  (Paries,  1881  KV 

/BUl.=/cumal af  Bibluat LiltnUurt  t,^-x,lon,  U.S.A.), 

/PT/i.=/aArbiuM  fiir  PrvteslantistAe  Tktologii. 

fQR.  =Jewisk  Quaritrly  Revina. 

KAT.'=t,^h.  Schraderj^i  Keilimckriftin  wid  das  AT.  (ed.  2,  1883), 
— translated  under  the  title  TAi  Cuneiform  Inscnf'liims  and  Ike  Old  Tiita- 
meiit,  LondoQ,  1SS5,  1888  {the  standard  work  on  the  tubject). 

KB.-KeilinukriJtlkkte  Bibliotkek  (tranElHtions  of  Assyrian  and  Baby. 
Ionian  Insciiptions),  edited  by  Eb.  Schroder. 

07/C.*=(W.  R.  Smith]  Tht  Old  Ttslamenl  in  tht  Jtmish  Church  (ed. 

QPB.*=QiueH's  Printer^  £i3&  (otherwise  called  the  Varierum  Bille), 
ed.  3,  i88g,  published  by  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode  :— the  Old  TeslamenI 
edited  by  Prof.  T.  K.  Chejne  and  the  present  writer. 

RV.  =iRtvistd  Vtnim  eftht  Old  TtHameiit  (1S85). 

SBOT.  =  K\iMy^'Ct,)  Sacrtd Beohs  of  the  Old  Teslanunt  {uA^.  3). 

ThT.  =  Tkaile^sch  Tiydsehri/t  {XxtAen). 

ZA  TiV.  =  Zeiluhrififiir  dit  Al/llst.  Wissinsfhaft,  edited  by  B.  Stade. 

ZDMG.  —  Zeilsehrift  der  Diulscheit  MorgentHttdiscken  GaeUschafl. 

ZKWL.-=Zeil!chriftfiirkirchHche  WtssemcKaft  und kinhluhes  Uben. 

The  symbol  F  is  eipkined  on  p.  10 ;  J,  E,  and  JE  on  p  13 ;  U  on  p. 
48 ;  D  and  D'  on  pp  72,  104. 

The  arrow  (T),  attached  to  a  list  of  passages,  indicates  that  it  includes 
all  instances  of  the  word  or  phrase  referred  to,  occurring  in  the  OT. 

In  citations,  the  letters  ■  and  ^  deoote  respectively  the  first  and  second 
halves  of  the  verse  cited.  Where  the  verse  consists  of  three  or  more  members, 
the  letters  *,  ""i  ",  ',  ■,  are  employed  sometimes  10  denote  them  similarly  (as 
pp  364r.,  439,  440).  The  Creek  tetters  '•^  denote  the  first  and  second 
parts,  respectively,  of  the  clauses  indicated  by  *  or  ''. 

A  small  "superior"  figure,  attached  to  the  title  of  a  book,  or  to 
an  author's  name,  bdicales  the  editioH  of  the  work  referred  lo  (as  A'A'I^., 

The  dtationi  of  Biblical  passages  are  accommodated  throughout  to  the 
English  veraoD,  except  sometimes  where  the  reference  i^  more  particularly 
to  a  Hebrew  term.  (The  division  of  chapters  i^  occasionally  not  the  s-ime  in 
the  I^Iebrew  as  in  the  English  Bible  ;  and  the  title  to  a  Psalm,  where  it  coa- 
uti  of  more  than  two  words,  is  usually  reckoned  io  the  Hebrew  ai  v.'.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT^  AND 
THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  CANON,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  JEWS. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  conclusions  such  as  those 
expressed  in  the  present  volume  on  the  age  and  authorship 
of  certain  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  in  conflict  with  trust- 
worthy historical  statements  derived  from  ancient  Jewish  sources. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  On  the  authorship  of  the  Books 
of  the  or.,  as  on  the  completion  of  the  Canon  of  the  OT.,  the 
Jews  possess  no  tradition  worthy  of  real  credence  or  regard, 
but  only  vague  and  uncertain  reminiscences,  intermingled  often 
with  idle  speculations. 

Of  the  steps  by  which  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
formed,  little  definite  is  known.*  It  is,  however,  highly  probable 
that  the  tripartite  division  of  the  books,  current  from  antiquity 
among  the  Jews,  has  an  historical  basis,  and  corresponds  to 
three  stages  in  the  process ;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  adopted 
in  the  present  volume.  It  ought  only  to  be  stated  that,  though 
the  books  belonging  to  one  division  are  never  (by  the  Jews) 
transferred  to  another,  in  the  case  of  the  Prophets  and  the 
"  Kethubim  "  (Hagiographa),  certain  differences  of  arrangement 
have  sometimes  prevailed.     In  the  Talmud  (Bdda  bathra  14^) 

*  For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  the  following  pages,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  learned  and  elaborate  article  by  Strack,  "  Kanon  des  Alten 
Testaments,"  in  \ituxt\^%  Encykl.  (ed.  2)  vol.  vii.  (1880).  See  also  Dillmann, 
**  IJber  die  Bildung  u.  Sammlung  heiliger  Schriften  des  AT.,  "in  ihtjahrb,/, 
Deutsche  TheoL  1858,  pp.  419-491  ;  Jul.  FUrst,  Der  Kanon  des  AT.s  nach 
Talmud  u.  AfidrasA,  1868 ;  G.  Wildeboer,  Die  Enistehung  des  Alttest. 
KanonSy  1891  (tr.  by  B.  W.  Bacon,  1895) ;  F-  B^^^  Kanon  u.  Text  des 
A  T,s  (translated) ;  and  esp.  Prof.  H.  E.  Ryle*s  valuable  essay,  The  Canon 
eftke  OT,,  1892  (published  since  the  following  pages  were  written),  *i895. 
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the  arrangement  of  the  "  Latter "  Prophets  is  Jer.  Ez.  Isa,  the  XII ; 
and  this  order  is  commonly  observed  in  German  and  French 
[xxTiii]  MSS.  The  Massoretic  scholars  (7-9  cenL)  placed 
Isaiah  first;  and  the  order  sanctioned  by  them  is  adopted  in 
the  ancient  MS.,  now  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  bearing  a  date  = 
A.D.  916,  in  Spanish  MSS.,  and  in  the  printed  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  The  Talmudic  arrangement  of  the  Hagiographa 
b  Ruth,  Ps.  Job,  Prov.  Eccl.  Song  of  Songs,  Lam.  Dan.  Est 
Ezr.-Neh.  Chr.;  and  this  order  is  found  in  MSS.;  the  Massorites, 
followed  (as  a  rule)  by  Spanish  MSS.,  adopted  the  order  Chr. 
Ps.  job,  Prov.  Ruth,  Song  of  Songs,  Eccl.  Lam.  Est.  Dan.  E/.r.- 
Neh. :  German  MSS.  have  generally  the  order  followed  in  printed 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  {and  in  the  present  volume),  Ps. 
Prov.  Job,  the  5  MegiHotk*  Dan.  Ezr.-Neh.  Chr.  Other  variations 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  Hagiographa  are  also  to  be  found  in 
MSS-t  The  following  are  the  earliest  and  principal  passages 
bearing  on  the  subject ; — 

I.  The  Proverbs  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach  (c.  aoo  B.C.), 
were  translated  into  Greek  by  the  grandson  of  the  author,  c.  130 
B,C,  who  prefixed  to  them  a  preface,  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  others,  who  followed  upon  them  " 
{koX  rue  oAXuv  rfiv  war'  afirous  ■^oXou^Korui'),  to  the  Study  of 
whose  writings  his  grandfather  had  devoted  himself,  "  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  our  fathers  (kcu  ra 
cUAa  'rd.rpio.  fiifiXia),"  "  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  rest  of 
the  books  (khI  to.  Aoiira  tSv  pifiXiaiv)."  This  passive  appears 
to  recognise  the  threefold  division  of  the  Jewish  Canon,  the 
indefinite  expression  following  "  the  prophets "  representing 
(presumably)  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  writings  known 
now  as  the  Hagiographa,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tripartite 
division  was  afterwards  generally  recognised  by  the  Jews,  and 
that  two  of  the  names  are  the  same,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
tolerably  decisive  indication  that  this  division  was  established 
c.  130  B.C.,  if  not  in  the  days  of  the  translator's  grandfather  him- 
self. It  does  not,  however,  show  that  the  Hagiographa  was 
already  completed,  as  we  now  have  it ;  it  would  be  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  terms  used,  for  instance,  if  particular  books,  as 

•  In  Ihe  order  in  which  they  are  read  in  the  aynagi^e  (p.  436  «, ),  vit 
Song  oT  Songs,  Rulh,  L*m.  Eccl.  Eat 

i  See  more  fully  Ryle,  pp.  219-334,  s8l  £  (*  pp.  330-146,  391 B,). 
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Esther,  or  Daniel,  or  Ecdesiastes,  were  only  added  to  the  collec- 
tion subsequently. 

2.  The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  opens  with  two  letters 
( 1 1-2*8),  [xxix]  purporting  to  have  been  sent  by  the  Palestinian 
Jews  in  rc.  144  to  their  brethren  in  Egypt  The  second  of 
these  letters,  after  the  mention  of  certain  apocryphal  anecdotes 
connected  with  Jeremiah  and  Nehemiah,  continues  as  follows : — 

"  The  same  things  were  also  reported  in  the  public  archives  and  in  the 
records  relating .  to  Nehemiah  ;  and  how,  founding  a  library,  he  gathered 
together  the  things  concerning  the  kings  and  prophets,  and  the  (writings)  of 
David,  and  letters  of  kings  about  sacred  gifts.*  And  in  like  manner  Judas 
also  gathered  together  for  us  all  those  writings  that  had  been  scattered  (rd 
diartwrvKira)  by  reason  of  the  war  that  we  had  ;  and  they  remain  with  us. 
If,  therefore,  ye  have  need  thereof,  send  some  to  fetch  them  unto  you*' 

(2«-»). 

These  letters,  whether  they  were  prefixed  to  what  follows  by 
the  author  of  the  rest  of  the  book,  or  by  a  later  hand,  are  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  be  spurious  and  full  of  untrustworthy  matter ;  t 
and  the  source  referred  to  in  the  extract  just  cited — probably 
some  pseudepigraphic  writing — is  in  particular  discredited  by 
the  legendary  character  of  the  other  statements  for  which  it  is 
quoted  as  an  authority.  The  passage  ptay,  however,  contain 
an  indistinct  reminiscence  of  an  early  stage  in  the  formation  of 
a  canon, — "the  things  relating  to  the  kings  and  prophets" 
being  a  general  designation  of  the  writings  (or  some  of  them), 
now  known  as  the  "  Former "  and  "  Latter "  Prophets,  ra  rov 
AavciS  being  some  part  of  the  Psalter,  and  the  "  letters  of  kings 
respecting  offerings "  being  (possibly)  documents,  such  as  those 
excerpted  in  the  Book  of  Ezra,  respecting  edicts  issued  by  the 
Persian  kings  in  favour  of  the  Temple.  But  even  though  the 
statement  be  accepted  as  historical,  manifestly  the  greater  part 
of  the  Hagiographa  would  not  be  included  in  Nehemiah's  collec- 
tion. And  from  the  expression  "  founding  a  library ^^  it  would 
naturally  be  inferred  that  Nehemiah's  aim  was  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  ancient  national  literature  generally,  rather  than 

*  /(ifToGrro  M  ceU  /r  ratt  iamrfpa^w  rat  iv  roit  ifvofiyfifiarifffidis  roU  iraird 
rhtr  Nee/ciov  t4  o^d,  koI  Cn  KaTafia\K6u€POS  pi^Xio$iiKfj¥  iicKrwifyay*  rd  wtpl 
rCtw  ^amX^wv  koX  wpo^ftfrQp  koX  rd  rod  Aave^d  irai  ^TMToXdf  fiacCKiav  wtpL 

t  TAe  Speakir^s  Comm,  on  the  Apocrypha,  ii.  p.  541  ;  cf.  SchUrer,  Gtsch, 
disjiid^  Voiktt  im  Zntalterjtsu  Ckrtsti,  iL  p.  741. 
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the  determination,  or  selection,  of  such  books  as  deserved  the 
authority  which  we  now  express  by  the  term  "canonical."  The 
utmost  that  follows  from  the  passage  is  that,  according  to  the 
[xxx]  unknown  author  of  the  documents  quoted,  the  books 
(or  some  of  them)  now  constituting  the  second  division  of  the 
Canon  (the  "  Prophets  "),  and  certain  writings  attributed  to 
David,  were  collected  together  under  Nehemiah,  and  that  they 
formed  part  of  a  larger  collection  founded  by  him.  But  the 
origin  of  the  statement  is  too  uncertain,  and  its  terms  are  too 
indefinite,  for  any  far-reaching  conclusion  to  be  founded  upon  it. 

3.  The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra.  In  this  apocryphal  book, 
written,  as  is  generally  agreed,  towards  the  close  of  the  ist 
cent  A.D.,*  Ezra,  shortly  before  his  death,  is  represented  as 
lamenting  to  God  that  die  Law  is  burnt,  and  as  craving  from 
Him  the  ability  to  re-write  it,  in  order  that  after  his  decease  men 
may  not  be  left  destitute  of  Divine  instruction — "  But  if  I  have 
found  grace  in  Thy  sight,  send  the  Holy  Ghost  into  me,  and  I 
shall  write  all  that  hath  been  done  in  the  world  since  the 
beginning,  even  the  things  which  were  written  in  Thy  law,  that 
men  may  find  Thy  path,  and  that  they  which  will  live  in  the 
latter  days  may  live"  (14*").  God  grants  Ezra's  request:  he 
prepares  writing  materials  and  five  skilled  scribes;  the  next  day 
he  hears  a  voice  saying  to  him,  "  Ezra,  open  thy  mouth,  and 
drink  that  I  give  thee  to  drink  "  [cf.  Ezek.  3'j,  after  which  we 
read:— 

"  Then  opeoed  I  my  nunitb,  and,  behold.  He  reached  me  a  full  cup, 
which  was  full,  as  it  were,  with  water,  but  the  colour  of  it  was  like  fire. 
And  I  look  it  and  dcimk ;  and  when  1  had  drunk  of  it,  my  heart  ulteied 
onderstanding,  and  wisdom  grew  in  my  heart,  for  my  spirit  strengthened  my 
memory ;  and  my  mouth  was  opened,  and  shut  no  more.  The  Highest  gave 
understanding  unlo  the  five  men,  and  they  wrote  by  course  the  things  that 
were  told  them,  in  characters  which  they  knew  not.t  and  they  uit  fotty  days ; 
they  wrote  b  the  daytime,  and  at  night  they  ate  bread.     As  fot  me,  I  spake 

*  Sptaier't  Comni.  an  l/u  Afectyfka,  i.  p.  81  ;  SchUrei,  ii.  656  f. 

t  So  the  Syriac  Version  (the  original  text  of  4  Ezr.  is  not  extant] : 
limilaily  the  Etbiopic,  Aratnc,  and  Armenian  (Hilgenfeld,  Mtssias  Judaorum, 
1869,  pp.  360,  311,  376,  433).  The  allusion  is  to  the  change  of  character, 
from  the  old  type,  known  from  the  Siloam  inscription  and  Pfacenician  inscrip- 
tions, to  the  so-catled  "  square  "  type,  which  was  attributed  by  tradition  to 
Ezra.  In  point  of  fiict,  (he  tran^tion  was  a  gradual  one,  and  not  completed 
till  long  after  Ezra's  time.     See  the  writer's  Nalei  Bit  Samuel,  p.  iz  S. 
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in  the  day,  and  by  night  I  held  not  my  tongue.  In  forty  days  they  wrote 
94  *  books.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  forty  days  were  fulfilled,  that  the 
[xxxi]  Highest  spake,  saying,  The  first  that  thou  hast  written  f  publish 
openly,  that  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy  may  read  it :  but  keep  the  70  last 
that  thou  mayest  deliver  them  only  to  such  as  be  wise  among  the  people  ;  for 
in  them  is  the  spring  of  understanding,  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the 
stream  of  knowledge.     And  I  did  so  "  (id.  v.*"^). 

The  same  representation  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
Fathers,  J  being  derived  in  all  probability  from  the  passage  of 
4  Ezra  just  quoted.  The  point  to  be  observed  is  that  it  contains 
no  statement  respecting  either  a  completion  of  the  Canon,  or 
even  a  collection,  or  redaction,  of  such  sacred  books  as  were 
extant  in  Ezra's  time :  according  to  the  representation  of  the 
writer,  the  books  were  actually  destroyed^  and  Ezra  re-wrote 
them  by  Divine  inspiration.  Moreover,  not  only  did  he  re-write 
the  24  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  re-wrote  70 
apocryphal  books  as  well,  which  are  placed  upon  an  equal,  or, 
indeed  (v.*^'),  upon  a  higher  level  than  the  Old  Testament 
itself !  No  argument  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
this  legend  is  unworthy  of  credit :  the  crudely  mechanical  theory 
of  inspiration  which  it  implies  is  alone  sufficient  to  condemn  it 
Nor  can  it  be  determined  with  any  confidence  what  germ  of  fact, 
if  any,  underlies  it  It  is,  however,  observable  that  there  are 
traces  in  the  passage  of  a  twofold  representation :  according  to 

*  So  the  Syr.  Eth.  Arab.  Arm.  The  Vulgate  has  "204."  Comp.  W. 
R.  Smith,  OT/C,  (ed.  i)  p.  407  f.  (more  briefly,  ed.  2,  p.  151). 

t  I-e,  the  24  canonical  books  of  the  OT.,  according  to  the  regular  Jewish 
computation  (Strack,  p.  434),  viz.  Gen.  Ex.  I^v.  Num.  Dt  Josh.  Jud.  Sam. 
Kings,  Jer.  Ez.  Isa.  the  XII,  Ruth,  Ps.  Job,  Prov.  Eccl.  Song  of  Songs, 
Lam.  Dan.  Est.  Ezr.-Neh.  (below,  p.  516),  Chr. 

X  E.g,  Iren.  adv,  kar,  iii.  21.2  {ap.  Euseb.  5,  8) ;  Clem.  Al.  i.  21,  p.  392. 
See  other  references  in  Strack,  p.  415.  That  the  passage  in  Irenseus  has  no 
reference  to  a  completion  of  the  Canon  by  Ezra,  and  is  based  upon  no  inde- 
pendent source,  is  shown  clearly  by  Strack,  p.  415,  from  the  context:  after 
speaking  of  the  marvellous  manner  in  which,  according  to  the  legend,  the 
LXX  translators,  working  independently,  agreed  verbally  in  their  results, 
Cxrre  koX  tA  rapirra  i$irn  y^utKu  &n  /cor*  iTritrvoiav  rod  0€oO  elolv  i)pfn)V€VfUpai 
al  ypatpaif  Irenseus  continues :  "  Nor  is  there  anything  remarkable  in  God's 
having  thus  acted  ;  for,  a/Ur  the  sacred  writings  had  been  destroyed  (Sia^ap- 
tiffCav  TWF  ypa^v)  in  the  exile  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  the  Jews  after 
70  years  had  returned  to  their  own  country,  He,  in  the  days  of  Artaxerxes, 
inspired  Ezra  the  priest,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  rearrange  {kvaTo^aaBai)  all 
the  words  of  the  prophets  who  had  gone  before,  and  to  restore  (diro/cara- 
rrifaai)  to  the  people  the  legislation  of  Moses."    Cf.  Ryle,  p.  239  ff.  ('25off.). 
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one  (v.*"-'-),  Ezra  is  regarded  only  as  the  restorer  of  the  L<nv ; 
according  to  the  other  (v.'*),  he  is  regarded  as  the  restorer  of 
the  entire  Old  Testament  (and  of  the  70  apocryphal  books 
besides),  [xxxii]  The  first  of  these  representations  agrees  with 
a  tradition  recorded  elsewhere  in  Jewish  literature,  though  ex- 
pressed in  much  less  extravagant  language  {Sucfah  20') :  "  The 
Law  was  forgotten  out  of  Israel :  Ezra  came  up  [Ezr.  7'],  and 
established  it."  *  Whether  this  statement  is  simply  based  upon 
the  phrase  in  Ezr.  7',  that  Ezra  was  "  a  ready  scribe  in  the  law 
of  Moses"  {cf  v.''-^^),  or  whether  it  embodies  an  independent 
tradition,  may  be  uncertain  :  there  exists  no  ground  whatever 
for  questioning  the  testimony  of  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of 
Ezra,  which  brings  Ezra  into  eonnexion  with  the  Law.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  the  historical  basis  of  the  entire  representation :  E2ra, 
the  priest  and  scribe,  was  in  some  way  noted  for  his  services  in 
connexion  with  the  Law,  the  recollection  of  which  was  preserved 
by  tradition,  and  (in  4  Ezr.)  extended  to  the  entire  Old  Testa- 
ment What  these  services  were,  we  do  not  certainly  know ; 
they  may  have  been  merely  directed  towards  promoting  the 
observance  of  the  law  (cf.  Neh.  8-10)  ;  but  the  term  "  scribe," 
and  the  form  of  the  representation  in  4  Ezr.  (in  so  far  as  this 
may  be  supposed  to  rest  upon  an  historical  foundation),  would 
suggest  that  they  were  of  a  literary  character :  it  would  not,  for 
instance,  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  in  which  he  is  spoken  of 
in  the  OT.  to  suppose  that  the  final  redaction  and  completion  of 
the  Priests'  Code,  or  even  of  the  Pentateuch  generally,  was  his 
work.  But  the  passage  suppUes  no  historical  su[)port  for  the 
supposition  that  Ezra  had  any  part  either  in  the  collection  (or 
editing)  of  the  OT,  books  generally,  or  in  the  completion  of  the 
OT.  Canon. 

4.  The  Talmud.  Here  the  celebrated  passage  is  in  the  B&ba 
Mthra  14'',  which,  after  describing  the  ord(r  of  the  books  of  the 
OT.,  as  cited  above,  continues  thus  : — 

"And  who  wrote  them  f  Moses  wrote  his  own  book  and  the  section 
concerning  Balaam, t  and  Joh.  Joshua,  wrote  his  own  Look  and  eight  verses 
of  the  Law.J    Samuel  wrote  his  own  book  and  Judges  and  Kulh.     David 

•  Comp.  Dclit?sch,  Z.  fiir  Lulh.   Ikiol.  1877,  p.  446. 

t  Nu.  22'-25'.  Named  specially,  as  it  seems,  on  account  of  its  not 
being  direcily  connected  with  the  sulijcct  of  the  law  (so  Rashi  [nth  cent.]  in 
hb  commentary  on  the  passage]. 

X  Dt.  34"^". 
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wrote  llie  Book  of  Psalms,  »t  the  direction  of*  ten  elilers,  vii,  Adam,t 
Melchizeilekii  Abniham,S  Moses,  Ileman,  Jcdulhiin,  Asaph,  and  the  Ihree 
sons  of  Konih.  Jeitmiah  wrote  his  own  book  and  the  Book  of  Kings  and 
Lanientalions.  lleiekiah  and  his  college  wrote  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  the  Song 
of  Songs,  and  Qoh^lcth  (Ecclesiastes).  The  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
wrote  Eiekiel,  the  XII  (Minor  Prophets),  Daniel,  and  Esther.  Eira  wrote 
his  own  book  and  the  genealogies  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles  as  &r  as  him- 
self."! 

By  the  college,  or  company  (nyo),  of  Hezekiah,  are  meant, 
no  doubt,  the  literary  associates  of  the  king  mentioned  in  Prov. 
2s\  The  "Great  Synagogue,"  according  to  Jewish  tradition, 
was  a  permanent  council,  established  by  Ezra,  which  continued 
to  exercise  authority  in  religious  matters  till  about  u.c.  300.  But 
the  statements  respecting  it  are  obscure  and  vague ;  already 
critics  of  the  last  century  doubted  whether  such  a  permanent 
body  ever  really  existed ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  modern 
scholars  all  that  is  told  about  it  is  fiction,  the  origin  of  which  lies 
in  the  (historical)  narrative  in  Neb.  8-10  of  the  convocation 
which  met  at  Jerusalem  and  subscribed  the  covenant  to  observe 
the  lan.T  Into  the  further  discussion  of  this  question  it  is  not 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  enter.  The  entire  passage 
is  manifestly  destitute  of  historical  value.     Not  only  is  it  late  in 

••rSjr.     See  p.  538,  No.  34.  +  Ps.  92,  139.  JPs-lia 

§  Ps.  S9.  Jewish  exegesis  understood  {falsely)  the  "righteous  man  from 
the  East  (inieo) "  in  Isa.  41'  of  Abraham ;  Ps.  89  is  ascribed  by  the  title  to 
Ethan  the  Etrahitt  ('miHin)  ;  and  upon  (he  supposition  that  the  word  'miK 
is  connected  with  mio  "east"  in  Iso.  41',  the  Jews  identified  Kthan  with 
Abraham  I  Ps.  89'  Targ.;  "Spoken  by  Abraham,  who  came  from  the 
east."  (There  are  other  slightly  different  enumerations  of  the  supposed 
authors  of  Psalms  ;  sec  the  Midrash  on  Qoheleth,  7",  p.  105  f.  of  WUnsche's 
translation,  or  on  Cant.  4'  (substantially  the  same  passage),  ap,  Neubauet, 
SIndia  BibSiia,  vol,  ii.  p.  6  f.,  where  Melchiicdek  is  not  named,  and  Ezra  is 
included  ;  also  G.  H.  Dalman,  Tradilio  Rahhinontm  vtUrrima  de  Libr. 
y,2'.  ordine  alqta  origine,  1S91,  p.  44  f.). 

II  h  np.  Supposed  to  mean  as  far  as  the  genealogies  in  I  Ch,  6  (which 
recites  Kira's  ancestors,  v.",  though  not  including  himself).  See  especially 
on  this  passage  Dalman,  I.e.  pp.  14,  32  f.,  41  ^. ;  Ryle,  p.  373  ff.  ('284?.). 

H  Sec  J.  E.  Rau,  Dialribi  de  Syiiagoga  Magna,  1716;  and  esp.  Kuenen, 
"Over  de  Mannen  der  Groole  Synag'^e,"  tr.  in  his  Ces.  AbhanJlungen,  p. 
liSff,;  \V.  R.  Smith,  07/C.  p.  156  f.  ('p.  169  f.);  Buhl,  §  9;  Ryle,  pp. 
150-272  {•  261-283) ;  and  on  the  other  side,  J.  Detenbourg,  Essai  sur 
Vhiit.  it  la  ghgr.  dt  la  Palislint  d'afiris  Us  Thalmuds  [1867),  p.  igff.;  C. 
II.  H.  Wright,  EceUsiasles,  pp.  J  fT.,  47S  ff.  Cf.  also  Taylor,  &iyiiiss  af  Iht 
Jmisk  Falktrt  (the  Mishnic  treatise  rn::H  'p^),  1877,  p.  124  f. 
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date ;  it  is  discredited  by  the  character  of  its  contents  them- 
selves, [xxxiv]  ^V'hat  are  we  to  think  of  the  statement  respect- 
ing the  authorship  of  the  Psalms  ?  What  opinion  can  we  form 
of  the  judgment  of  men  who  argue  that  because  a  person 
(Melchizedek)  happens  to  be  mentioned  in  a  particular  poem, 
he  was  therefore  in  some  way  connected  personally  with  its  com- 
position ?  *  or  of  the  reasoning  by  which  Abraham  is  brought 
into  relation  with  Ps.  89  ?  Moreover,  the  word  "  wrote "  t 
(sn^)  must  plainly  bear  the  same  meaning  throughout;  what 
sense  then  is  to  be  attached  to  the  statements  about  the  college 
of  Hezekiah  and  the  Men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  ?  In  what 
sense  can  it  be  said  that  they  "  wTote "  different  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  ?  The  fact  of  so  much  of  the  passage  being  thus 
unworthy  of  regard,  discredits  the  whole.  It  is  an  indication 
that  it  is  not  the  embodiment  of  any  genuine  or  trustworthy 
tradition.  In  so  far  as  the  passage  yields  an  intelligible  sense, 
it  merely  expresses  inferences  of  the  most  superficial  order  : 
it  assigns  books  to  prominent  characters  living  at,  or  shortly 
after,  the  times  with  which  they  deal.  J  The  origin  of  the  state- 
ments about  the  other  books  is  uncertain.  If  any  book  bears  the 
impress  of  its  author's  hand,  both  in  matter  and  in  arrangement, 
it  is  the  Book  of  Ezekiel ;  and  yet  it  is  said  here  to  have  been 
"  written  "  by  the  members  of  a  body  which  {ex  hyp,)  did  not 
come  into  existence  till  a  century  after  its  author's  death.  If 
some  tradition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  books  referred  to 

*  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  that,  according  to  some  scholars  (see 
Wright,  /.f.  p.  453 ;  Dalman,  Der  Gottesname  Adoftaj\  1889,  p.  79),  n*  Sy 
means  here  on  behalf  of  \  but  even  so,  it  will  still  be  implied  that  the  persc^ns 
named  were  in  some  sense  the  inspirers  of  the  Psalms  in  question  :  for  the 
Jewish  view,  absurd  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  is  that  the  Psalms  were  composed 
(lit.  "spoken  ")  by  ten  authors  (a'^^nn  nco  noK  dik  »j3  vrsevi)^  though  in  some 
undefined  way  David  gave  form  to  their  words  (see  the  passages  cited  on  p. 
vii,  note  §,  and  similar  statements  elsewhere). 

t  Not  "arranged,"  or  edited,"  or  even  **  inserted  in  the  Canon."  Rashi's 
explanation  (Strack,  p.  418;  Wright,  p.  455  f.)  is  anything  but  satisfactory. 
The  supposition  that  the  tenn  means  **  wrote  down"  or  **  refluced  to  writing 
what  had  previously  been  transmitted  orally "  is  not  proliablc,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  books  referred  to  ;  such  a  sense  might  be  suitable  in  con- 
nexion with  a  body  of  law,  or  a  system  of  traditional  exegesis,  per|)etuated  in 
a  school,  but  hardly,  for  instance,  with  reference  to  a  volume  of  pn^phccics. 

X  Dalman,  Traditio  Kabbinorum^  &c.,  p.  58,  expresses  a  similar  judg- 
ment. 
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were  edited,  or  made  generally  available,  for  popular  use  under- 
lies these  statements,  its  character  and  source  are  far  too  doubtful 
for  any  weight  to  be  attached  to  it,  where  it  [xxxv]  conflicts 
with  the  irrefragable  testimony  supplied  by  the  books  themselves 
respecting  their  authorship  or  date.* 

5.  Josephus  (i  cent  a.d.).  In  his  work  against  Apion, 
written  to  establish,  against  detractors,  the  antiquity  of  the  Jews 
and  the  trustworthiness  of  their  history,  Josephus,  after  remark- 
ing that  the  prophets  were  the  only  historians,  continues  (i.  8)  : — 

"For  we  have  not  myriads  of  discordant  and  conflicting  books,  but 
twenty- two  only,  comprising  the  record  of  all  time,  and  justly  accredited  as 
Divine.  Of  these,  five  are  the  books  of  Moses,  which  embrace  the  laws  and 
the  traditions  of  the  origin  of  mankind,  until  his  own  death,  a  period  of 
almost  3000  years.  From  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
[b.c  465-425]  the  prophets  who  followed  Moses  narrated  the  events  of  their 
own  time  in  thirteen  books,  f  The  remaining  four  books  ^  consist  of  hymns 
to  God,  and  maxims  of  conduct  for  men.  From  Artaxerxes  to  our  own  age, 
the  history  has  been  written  in  detail ;  but  it  is  not  esteemed  worthy  of  the 
same  credit,  on  account  of  the  exact  succession  of  the  prophets  having  been 
no  longer  maintained." 

Josephus  is  dealing  here  primarily  with  the  history,  the 
superior  trustworthiness  of  which,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Greeks,  he  desires  to  establish.  He  holds  the  prophets  to  be 
the  authors  of  the  contemporary  history ;  to  the  time  of 
Artaxerxes  they  form  an  unbroken  series,  hence  to  that  date 
the  history  is  credible;  in  the  period  which  follows,  the  suc- 
cession ceases,  and  the  narratives  relating  to  it  are  not  equally 
trustworthy.  Upon  what  grounds  this  opinion  rests  does  not 
appear.  Josephus  appeals  to  no  authority  earlier  than  him- 
self. His  statements  would  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
supposition  that  they  rested  upon  a  basis  of  fact,  or  reasonable 
probability,  in  some  cases  {e.g,  Hosea,  Ezekiel,  Kings),  and  were 

*  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  with  regard  especially  to  antiquity,  the 
Talmud  and  other  late  Jewish  writings  al)ound  with  idle  conjectures  and 
unauthenticated  statements. 

t  I.e.  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth,  Sam.,  Kings,  Chr.,  Ezra  and  Neh., 
Esther,  Job,  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jer.  and  Lam.,  Ezek., 
Daniel. 

X  I'C,  Psalms,  Prov.,  Eccl.,  Song.  Josephus  disregards  the  more 
historical  tripartite  division  of  the  OT.  accepted  in  Palestine,  and  follows 
both  the  arrangement  and  the  computation  current  in  Alexandria  (Strack, 
p.  435  f-). 
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inferred  to  be  trae  in  other  cases  on  the  strength  of  assumed 
propriety,  or  of  analogy :  thus  the  books  of  Job,  Joshua,  and 
Daniel,  for  instance,  would  be  written  by  men  contemporary 
with  the  occurrences  related  in  them.  This  inference,  or  theory, 
is  the  same  as  that  drawn  in  the  Talmud  (p.  viii),  except  that 
[xxxvi]  it  is  applied  more  consistently.  Josephus  bears  witness 
probably,  to  an  opinion  more  or  less  current  at  the  time :  but 
the  ultimate  xune  of  this  opinion  is  not  sufficiently  certain  for 
its  authority  to  be  regarded  as  decisive.* 

For  the  opinion,  often  met  with  in  modern  boolcs,  that  the 
Canon  of  the  OT.  was  closed  by  Ezra,  or  his  associates,  there  is 
no  foundation  in  antiquity  whatever.  As  has  been  shown  above, 
all  that  can  reasonably  be  treated  as  historical  in  the  accounts  of 
Ezra's  literary  labours  is  limited  to  the  Law.  The  Men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue — in  so  far  as  their  services  to  Biblical  literature 
may  be  accepted  as  historical — were  a  f)ermanent  body,  which 
continued  to  act  for  more  than  a  century  after  Ezra's  time. 
The  opinion  referred  to  is  not  a  tradition  at  all :  it  is  a  conjecture, 
based  no  doubt  upon  the  passages  that  have  been  just  cited,  but 
inferring  from  them  more  than  they  actually  express  or  justify. 
This  conjecture  was  first  distinctly  propounded  in  the  i6th 
ttnlvry  by  Elias  Levita,  a  learned  Jew,  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Massorah,  entitled  Massoreth  ha- 
Massoreth,  written  in  1538. t  The  reputation  of  Elias  Levita 
caused  this  opinion  to  be  adopted  by  the  Protestant  divines  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  Hottinger,  Leusden,  Carpzov,  &c; 
and  it  has  thus  acquired  general  currency.  But  it  is  destitute 
of  historical  foundation  ;  and  the  authority  of  Eira  cannot,  any 
more  than  that  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  be  invoked  against  the 
conclusions  of  critical  investigation.  The  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  Loescher's  words  (quoted  by  Strack,  p  424),  was 
"non  uno,  quod  dicunt,  actu  ab  hominibus,  sed  paulatim  a  Deo, 
animorum  temporumque  rectore,  productus."  The  age  and 
•See  further  Wildeboer,  pp.  40.^3;  Buhl,  fi§  7,  9,  is;  Ryle,  p.  158  ff. 

t  Edited,  with  an  English  translation  and  notes,  by  C  D.  Ginsbui^, 
London,  1867.  Seep.  120:  "  In  Ezras  time  the  24  books  of  the  OT.  were 
not  yet  united  in  a  single  volume ;  Ezra  and  his  associates  united  them 
(ogethei,  and  divided  them  into  three  parts,  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Hagioeiapha."  See  further  Strack,  p,  416;  Kyle,  pp.  »y>-i^ 
^361-364). 
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authorship  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  deter- 
mined (so  far  as  this  is  possible)  only  upon  the  basis  of  the 
internal  evidence  supplied  by  the  books  themselves,  by  methods 
such  as  those  followed  in  the  present  volume :  no  external 
evidence  worthy  of  credit  exists. 


"^ 
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LITERATURE    OF    THE    OLD    TESTAMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HEXATEUCH. 

(Pentateuch  and  Joshua.) 

LiTBRATURB.* — o.  Commentaries :~ A.  Dillmann  (in  the  Kungefoistes 
Exegetisches  Handbuch  turn  A  71),  Die  Gen€sis\  1892 ;  Ex,  und  Lev,  1880 ; 
Numeri  Deui,  und  Josua^  1886;  F.  Delitzsch,  Neutr  Commeniar  Uber  die 
Genesis^  1887  (translated :  T.  &  T.  Clark) ;  C.  F.  Kdl  (in  the  Biblischer 
Comtnentar  uder  das  A  7*. ,  edited  by  himself  and  Delitzsch),  Gen,  und  Ex.* 
1878;  Lev,  Num,  und  Deut.*  1870;  JosuOy  Richter  und  Ruth\  1874; 
M.  Kalisch»  Hist,  and  Crit,  Comm,  on  the  OT,^  viz.  Genesis^  1858;  Exodus, 
1855 ;  Leviticus,  1867,  1872  (with  much  illustration  from  Jewish  sources) ; 
Fr.  Tuch,  Commentar  uber  die  Genesis^,  187 1  ;  G.  J.  Spurrell,  Notes  on  the 
Hebrew  Text  of  Genesis^,  Oxford,  1 896  ;  H.  L.  Strack  (in  Strack  and  Zockler's' 
Kurtge/asster  Kommentar),  1892-94  (Gen. — ^Numbers:  Dt.  and  Josh,  by 
S.  Oettli) ;  G.  A-  Wade,  The  Book  of  Genesis,  1896;  C  J.  Ball  in  Haupes 
Sacred  Boohs  of  the  OT,  (see  below)  1896.  On  the  Cosmogony  of  Gen.  L  (in 
its  relation  both  to  science  and  to  the  cosmogony  of  Babylonia)  see  Dillm. 
pp.  1-16 ;  Riehm,  DerBiblische  Schbpfungshericht  (a  Lecture),  1881 ;  articles  by 
the  present  writer  in  the  Expositor,  Jan.  1886  (where  other  literature  is  referred 
to),  and  the  Andover  (U.S.A.)  Review,  1887,  p.  639 ff.  (a  criticism  of  Prof. 
Dana's  theory) ;  C  Pritchard,  Occas,  Notes  of  an  Astronomer,  1890,  p.  257  ff.  ; 
Abbe  Loisy,  Les  Mythes  Chaldiens  de  la  Creation  ei  du  Deluge  (Amiens, 
1892) ;  H.  E.  Ryle,  The  Early  Narratives  of  Genesis  (1892) ;  H.  Gunkel, 
Schbpfungu,  Chaos,  1895. 

b.  Criticism :— H.  Hupfeld,  Die  Quellen  der  Genesis,  1853  ;  H.  Ewald, 
History  of  Israel*  (1864^. :  translated,  Longmans,  1869  ff.),  i.  pp.  63-132; 

*  Only  the  more  important  works  can  be  named.  The  older  literature, 
which  has  been  largely  superseded  by  more  recent  works,  is  of  necessity  omitted 
altogether  * 
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K.  ir.  Ctai,  Die  gisckiikllickea  Sucker  di,  AT.i,  i866;  Th.  Nrtldoke,  DU 
AIIUslanKtUlUhe  Literalur.  1868  i  UnUrsuehungen  tiir  Krilik  dis  AT.s, 
1S69  (on  Ihe  limits  and  characlcttsttcs  of  the  document  niiw  generally  slyled 
P) ;  J.  Wellhausen,  Die  Composilian  dts  Hr.xattutks  und der  hist.  Biicher  des 
AT.s,  iS89(tliefir5tpaitpublished  originally  ia  Ihe /uAfrf./  Deutsehe  Thiol. 
1876,  1877  ;  the  second  part  in  the  same  author's  1878  *  edition  of  Bleek's 
EiiiUitutig),  Gtsrh.  Israeli,  \.  187S,*  under  the  title  Proligemcna  ziir  Cnih. 
Israels,  1883  ('  1895),  (ranslated  under  the  title  History  of  Israel,  1885  ;  Kd. 
Reuss,  Zo  Bible  (translation  [3]  with  notes  and  Introductions),  vol.  i.  1S79, 
pp.  l-a?!  ;  F.  Delitisch,  13  Pt>tl.-krilische  Studien  in  the  ZKWL.  1880,  and 
Urmosdisehts  im  Pint.,  ii.  i88i,  p.  1 13  ff.  (on  Nu.  6*" '),  p.  116  ff.  (Nu.  io»»). 
p.  aSiff.  (the  Decalogue),  p.  337 ff.  (Nu,  2i"*^),  p.  449ff.  (Nu.  ai"^t, 
p.  s6lft  (Nu  21"-");  also  1*.  1888,  p.  Iigff.  (Balaam);  A.  Kuenen, 
Bijdragtn  lei  dt  ailiei  van  Ptnl.  enjesua  in  the  Theel.  Tijdschrift  xi.-iviii. 
(1877-84I  [see  the  titles  in  Wellh.  Comp.  p.  311] ;  W.  R.  Smith,  The  07.  in 
Ihe  Jewish  Church  ('1892),  esp.  Lecl.  viii.-xiii. ;  Darid  Castelli,  La  Legge  del 
Papoh  Ebree  nel  sue  wolgiminle  slerico,  1884 ;  W.  H.  Green,  The  Hebretv 
Feasts,  1886 ;  R.  Kitlel,  Cesik.  der  Ilebriier,  i,  (Quellenkunde  u.  Geschichte 
der  Zeit  bis  lum  Tode  J  osuas  [translated  :  follows  Dill  man  n  largely]),  1888; 
Vuilleumier  in  the  Kev.  dt  Th,'el.  el  de  Philos.  1882  (pts.  I,  5,  7,  9,  II), 
1883  (pt*.  I,  3),  1884  (pL  S) ;  Prof.  W.  R.  Harper's  papers  in  Hebraica,  v. 
{18S8)  I,  4,  vi.  I,  4,  with  Prof.  W.  H.  Green's  criticisms,  ib.  v.  2-3,  vL 
2,  3,  ni.  I,  %,  viii.  i-z  ;  the  commentaries  of  Delilzsch  [pp.  i  -38  on  the 
Hexateuch  generally]  and  Dillmann  (esp.  the  Schlussabhandlung,  in  NDJ. 
pp.  593-690),  mentioned  above  ;  W.  W.  Graf  Baudissin,  Die  Ceseh.  des 
AllUH.  Prieslertkums  (1889),  with  Kautzsch's  review  in  the  Slud.  u.  Krit. 
1^90^  p.  7678'.,  tuid  Kuenen's  in  the  Theai.  T.  1S90,  p.  i  ff.  (^Kuenen's 
GesammeU$  Abkatidluiigen,  ti.  by  Budde,  1894,  p.  465  ff.) ;  C.  G.  MonteRore 
b  the/iwttil  Quarterly  Peview,  Jan.  1S91,  and  "  Hibbert  Lectures"  on  TI14 
Religitm  of  tht  Anatiti  Hebrews  ( 1 892) ;  C.  A.  Briggs,  The  Higher  Crit.  of 
'the  Hex.  (New  York,  1893) ;  Ed.  Konig  in  the  Stsid.  u.  Kril.  1893,  pp.  445- 
479,  and  the  Expositor,  Aug.  1S96  (on  the  critical  value  of  the  argument 
from  language) ;  and  the  following  "  Introductions  "  : — Eb,  Schrader's  edition 
(Ihe  8lh)  of  Dc  Welte's  Einleilung,  1869;  Kelt's  Eiiileitung,  1873;  E.  C, 
Bissell,  Thd  Pentateuch,  its  origin  aiid  siruilure,  188$;  Ed.  Reuss,  Die 
Gesch.  der  Heiligen  Schriften  AT.s',  1890;  (he  very  thorough  work  of  A, 
Kuenen,  Hisl.  -crit.  Ortdertoei  itaar  hit  Onlslaan  en  de  ^enameling  van  de 
Boeien  des  Ouden  Feriendi^  i.-iij.  1  (188J-1893  :  the  first  part  tr.  under  the 
title  The  Hexa/euth,  1886 ;  and  all  tr.  info  German  by  Weber  and  Mtiller, 
1887-1S94;  Ed.  Kiehm,  EmI.  in  dai  AT.  (published  posthumously), 
18S9-90;  C.  H.  ComUl,  Einleilung  in  das  AT.  1891,' 1896;  Ed.  Konig, 
Einleilungin  das  AT.  mil  Einschluss  der  Afoiryfiken  und  der  Pseudepigrafhm 
Alien  Tatamenls,  1893 ;  G.  Wildeboer,  De  Leilerkunde  des  Ouden  V'erbonds 
naardt  Tijdsarde  van  haar  Onlslaan,  1893  (tr.  into  German  by  F,  Kisch) ; 

*  In  the  editions  of  18S6  and  1893  Bleek's  treatment  of  the  OT.  books  men- 
tioned is  reprinted  ;  and  the  only  part  written  by  Wellhausen  ii  that  relating 
10  the  Text  and  Veniona. 
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Al.  Westphal,  Les  Sources  du  PentcUeuque^  1888,  1892 ;  11.  IIo1zinj;er, 
Einlei/un^  in  den  Hexateuch,  1893  »  R»  ^*  ^^oulton,  The  Literary  Study  of 
ike  BibU,  1896. 

In  Die  Heilige  Schrift  des  A  T.s,  translated  and  edited  by  Em.  Kautzsch, 
in  conjunction  with  other  scholars,  the  sources  of  the  different  books  are 
marked  by  letters  on  the  margin ;  the  Beilagen^  also,  contain  many  useful 
notes  on  the  criticism  of  the  text,  together  with  a  synoptic  chronological  table, 
and  a  masterly  "  Abriss  "  of  the  history  of  OT.  literature.  A  more  elaborate 
work,  designed  for  the  same  end,  is  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  OT,  (in  parallel 
volumes,  Hebrew  and  English),  now  in  course  of  publication,  under  the 
editorship  of  Paul  Haupt,  consisting  of  a  critically  revised  text,  with  short 
critical  and  exegetical  notes,  the  structure  of  such  books  as  are  composite 
being  indicated  by  the  use  of  colours. 

Books  or  articles  dealing  with  special  parts  of  the  Hexateuch  will  be  re- 
ferred to  as  occasion  arises.  Of  the  works  named,  the  roost  important  (even 
for  those  who  but  partially  accept  its  conclusions)  is  Wellhausen's  essay  On 
the  Composition  of  the  HexcUeuch,  partly  on  account  of  its  lucid  exposition  of 
the  subject,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  forming  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
investigation  and  discussion.  Next  in  importance  come  the  writings  of  Dill- 
mann,  Delitzsch,  and  Kuenen.  In  Dillmann's  commentaries,  especially, 
details  and  references  will  usually  be  found,  for  which  it  has  been  impossible 
to  find  a  place  in  the  present  volume.  Kittel's  work  contains  a  useful  synopsis 
and  comparison  of  different  views.  The  style  and  characteristics  of  the  various 
sources  of  which  the  Hexateuch  is  composed  are  most  abundantly  illustrated 
in  the  papers  of  Prof.  Harper,  and  in  Holxinger's  Einleitung.  The  chief 
question  in  dispute  among  critics  concerns,  not  the  limits  of  the  several 
sources,  but  their  relative  dates  (see  below,  §  7).  Keil,  Green,  and  Bissell 
represent  the  traditional  view  of  the  origin  and  structure  of  the  Hexateuch. 
The  reason  why  this  cannot  be  maintained  is,  stated  l)riefly,  the  presence  in 
the  Hexateuch  (and  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament)  of  too  many  facts 
which  conflict  with  it. 

On  the  history  of  the  critical  study  of  the  OT.,  see  Cheyne,  Founders  of 
07\  Criticism  (1893);  Briggs,  Biblical  Study^  chap.  vii. :  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  Hexateuch,  Wesiphal,  /.r.  i.  pp.  45-228  ;  Holzinger,  pp. 
25-70 ;  Briggs,  The  Higher  Crit.  of  the  Hex.  chaps,  iv.  vi.  ;  Comill,  Einl. 
§§2,  6;  Kuenen,  Hex,  pp.  xi-xl  (since  i860).  The  term  ''higher 
criticism  "  appears  to  have  been  first  used  in  connexion  with  Biblical  literature 
by  Eichhom  ;  see  the  quotation  from  the  2nd  ed.  of  his  Einleitung  (1787)  in 
Dr.  Briggs'  Biblical  Study  y  p.  204.  The  province  of  the  "higher  criticism" 
is  to  determine  the  origin,  date,  and  literary  structure  of  a  writing :  sometimes 
it  is  understood  also  to  include  the  consideration  of  its  historical  value  and 
credibility  as  well ;  but  this  is  ralher  the  work  of  the  historical  critic.  The 
adjective  (the  sense  of  which  is  often  misunderstood)  has  reference  merely  to 
the  higher  and  more  difficult  class  of  problems,  with  which,  as  opposed  to  the 
**  lower,"  or  textual,  criticism,  the  higher  criticism  deals  (comp.  Briggs,  I.e. 
pp.  24,  86-92).  Prof.  Sayce,  in  his  **  Higher  Criticism  '*  a  fid  the  Verdict  of 
the  Monuments^  as  well  as  in  other  recent  writings,  polemizes  much  against 
the  "higher  critics";   but  his  statements  are  often  very  inexact,  and  the 
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dcrcats  which  he  rcpicsents  critics  as  constantly  sustaining  at  the  hands  of 
archieolrigy  arc  purely  imnginary,  being  obtained  either  by  attributing  to  them 
opinions  which  Ihey  dn  not  hold,  or  by  liasing  upon  the  inonumenls  more  than 
they  legitimately  prove  (sec  the  urticles  by  the  present  writer  in  the  Conlemf'. 
Rev.  March  1894,  and  the  Guardian,  Nov.  13,  1895,  March  il  and  Apr.  8, 
1896).  In  point  of  fact,  (he  general  critical  position  has  in  no  respect  been 
■JTecled  unfavourably  by  recent  archseological  discoveiy.  and  in  some  cases  il 
has  been  materially  confirmed  by  11.  The  standard  work  illustrating  the  OT. 
from  Assyrian  sources  is  Schrader's  Cuntiform  InicriflioHi  ami  the  07'. 
(translated,  1S85,  iS38  1  a  new  ed.  of  the  Gettnan  in  preparation).  On  some 
other  aspects  in  which  archaeology  has  a  bearing  on  the  OT.,  see  W.  K. 
Smith,  ConUmp.  Rett.  Apr.  and  Oct,  18S7.  The  slalements  on  biblical 
matters  contained  in  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson's  Modern  Science  in  Bible  Latuit,  are 
to  be  received  with  distrust ;  see  the  Canlemp.  Rev.  March  1889,  p.  399  If. 

On  the  Text!  and  Versions  of  the  OT.,  the  most  recent  iiiformalion  is  to  be 
found  in  Wellhausen's  edition  of  Bleek's  Einleitung,  1878,  p.  563  If. ;  1886 
and  1893,  p.  S23ff. ;  or  in  Konlg's  Einleitung,  pp.  I4-IJ3-  See  also  the 
present  writer's  Nolu  an  the  Hebrew  Text  of  Sainuei,  1S90,  p.  xixvi  ff..  with 
the  references.  Of  more  general  works,  C.  A.  Briefs,  Biblical  Study,  its 
prineifles,  methods,  and  history,  together  milh  a  Catalogue  of  books  of  reference 
(•1891);  and  C.  T.  Ladd,  lyhai  it  tie  Biblet  (New  York,  1890}  may  be 
recommended. 

The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  form  two  series : 
[3]  one  consisting  of  the  books  from  Genesis  to  2  Kings,*  em- 
bracing the  period  from  the  creation  to  the  release  of  Jehoiachin 
from  his  imprisonment  in  Babylon,  B.C.  562  ;  the  other,  com- 
prising the  Books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  beginning 
with  Adam  and  ending  with  the  second  visit  of  Nehemiah  to 
Jerusalem  in  ac.  432.!  Though  differing  from  each  other 
materially  in  scope  and  manner  of  treatment,  these  two  series 
are  nevertheless  both  constructed  upon  a  similar  plan ;  no  entire 
book  in  either  series  consists  of  a  single,  original  work  ;  but  older 
writings,  or  sources,  have  been  combined  by  a  compiler  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  points  of  juncture  are  often  plainly  discernible, 
and  the  sources  are  in  consequence  capable  of  being  separated 
from  one  another.  The  authors  of  the  Hebrew  historical  books 
— except  (he  shortest,  as  Ruth  and  Esther^ — do  not,  as  a  modern 
historian  would  do,  mvrite  the  matter  in  their  own  language; 
they  excerpt  from  the  sotirces  at  their  disposal  such  passages  as 
are  suitable  to  their  purpose,  and  incorporate  them  in  their  work, 

*  Exclusive  of  Kuth,  which,  at  least  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is  treated  u 
part  of  the  n-jinf  or  I/agiographa. 

t  Though  the  genealo^et  are  brought  dowti  to  a  later  date. 
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sometimes  adding  matter  of  their  own,  but  often  (as  it  seems) 
introducing  only  such  modifications  of  form  as  are  necessary  for 
the  purpwse  of  filling  them  together,  or  accommodating  them  to 
their  plan.  The  Hebrew  historiographer,  as  we  know  him,  is-" 
essentially  a  compiler  or  arranger  of  pre-existing  documents,  he  is 
not  himself  an  original  author.  Hebrew  writers,  however,  exhibit, 
as  a  rule,  such  strongly  marked  individualities  of  style  that  the 
documents,  or  sources,  thus  combined  can  generally  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  and  from  the  comments  of  the  compiler, 
without  difficulty.  The  literary  differences  are,  moreover,  fire- 
quently  accompanied  by  differences  of  treatment  or  representation 
of  the  history,  which,  where  they  exist,  conGrm  independently 
the  conclusions  of  the  literary  analysis.  Although,  however,  the 
historical  books  generally  are  constructed  upon  similar  principles, 
the  method  on  which  these  principles  have  been  applied  b  not 
quite  the  same  in  all  cases.  The  Books  of  Judges  and  Kings,  for 
instance,  resemble  each  other  in  their  mode  of  composition  :  in 
each  a  series  of  older  narratives  has  been  taken  by  the  compiler, 
and  fitted  into  a  framework  supplied  by  himself,  the  framework 
in  both  cases  being,  moreover,  composed  of  similar  elements  and 
[4]  designed  from  the  same  point  of  view.  The  Books  of  Samuel 
are  likewise  constructed  from  pre-existing  sources,  but  the  com- 
piler's band  is  very  much  less  conspicuous  than  is  the  case  in 
Judges  and  Kings.  The  Pentateuch  includes  elements  homo- 
geneous, at  least  in  large  measure,  with  those  of  which  the  Book 
of  Joshua  is  composed ;  and  the  literary  structure  of  both  is  more 
complex  than  that  of  either  Samuel,  or  Judges  and  Kings.  It 
will  be  our  aim,  in  the  following  pages,  to  exhibit  the  structure 
of  these  different  books  by  discovering,  so  far  as  this  is  possible, 
their  component  parts,  and  determining  the  relation  which  these 
parts  hold  in  re^^  to  each  other. 


%  I.  Genesis. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  is  so  called  from  the  title  given  to  it  in 
die  Septuagint  Version,  derived  from  the  Greek  rendering  of  t^ 
«vr>)  ij  Pipy^tK  ytvia-tait  oipayov  nui  y^?.  By  the  Jews  it  is 
termed,  from  its  opening  word,  n'C'K^S  B'res/utk.  It  forms  the 
fiist  book  in  the  Hexateuch, — as  the  literary  whole  formed  by  the 
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Pentatcucli  and  Rook  of  Joshua  may  conveniunlly  lie  termed, — 
ihe  gentral  object  of  which  is  to  doscriln;  in  thfir  origin  the 
fundamental  insti  tit  lions  of  the  Israclilish  Theocracy  (i.e.  the  civil 
and  ceremonial  law),  and  to  (race  from  the  earliest  past  the  course 
of  events  which  issued  ultimately  in  the  establishment  of  fsrael 
in  Canaan.  The  Hook  of  Cenesis  comprises  the  introductory 
period  of  this  history,  embracing  the  lives  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  Hebrew  n.ition,  and  ending  with  the  dc-ath  of  Joseph  in 
ligypL  The  aim  of  the  book  is,  however,  more  than  merely  lo 
recount  the  ancestry  of  Israel  itself;  its  aim  is,  at  the  same 
time,  to  define  the  place  riccu|)ied  by  Israel  among  other  nations, 
and  to  show  how  it  gradually  emerges  into  separate  and  distinct 
existence.  Accordingly  the  line  of  its  ancestors  is  traced  back 
beyond  Abraham  to  the  first  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth ; 
and  the  relation,  both  to  each  other  and  to  Israel,  of  the  nations 
descended  from  the  second  father  of  humanity  —  Noah  —  is 
indicated  by  a  genealc^ical  scheme  (c.  lo).  The  entire  book 
may  thus  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  first,  c.  i-ir, 
presents  a  general  view  of  the  £arfy  History  of  Mankind, 
explaining  the  presence  of  evil  in  the  world  (c.  3),  sketching 
[5]  the  beginnings  of  civilisation  (c.  4},  accounting  for  the  exist- 
ence of  separate  nations  (c  10.  ii'-*),  and  determining  the  position 
occupied  by  Israel  among  them  (lo'-^'---  ii'"-*');  while  the 
second,  c.  12-50,  comprehends  in  particular  the  History  of 
Israefs  immtdiate  atuestors,  the  Patriarchs. 

The  narrative  of  Genesis  is  cast  into  a  framework,  or  scheme, 
marked  by  the  recurring  formula.  These  are  the  generations 
(lit.  begettings)  of .  .  .  This  phrase  is  strictly  one  proper  to 
genealogies,  implying  that  the  person  to  whose  name  it  is  prefixed 
is  of  suffident  importance  to  mark  a  break  in  the  genealogical 
■  series,  and  that  he  and  his  descendants  will  form  the  subject 
of  the  record  which  follows,  until  another  name  is  readied 
prominent  enough  to  form  the  commencement  of  a  new  section. 
By  this  means  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  articulated  as  follows : — 

C.  1-4"  (Creaiion  of  heavra  and  earth,  I'-a'':  second  account  of  the    ■ 
oriipn  of  man  upon  carlh,  followed  liy  the  slory  of  ihc  Kail,  a*-3*[ 

*  The  fiiiniula  is  here  apjilicel  melapheritally  lo  "ht-nvcn  and  ewlh,"  and 
(lands  at  2*.  By  aniiliigy  it  wilf  introduce  an  account  of  heaven  a^  earth, 
and  rifthal  which  spraiij;  from  uilliLt,  or  could  lie  reEardcd  as  its  progeny. 
This  agrees  with  what  is  nanatcd  in  c.  t,  but  not  with  what  follows  in  a**- 
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growth  of  sin  in  the  line  or  Cain,  nnd  pn^resi  of  ir 

bt^innir^  of  Ihe  line  of  Selh's  dcsci-iidanls,  4*"). 
SMi*  {Adam  and  his  descendanis,   ihroiiijh  Scth,    to   Nimh,  c.   5  ;  the 

inciraiing  wickedness  of  the  earth,  6'-'). 
ff~if  (History  of  Noah  and  his  sons  till  ihdi  father's  death,  including,  in 

paiticular,  Ihe  narrative  tif  Ihe  Flood,  6>-S'>  ;  and  the  covenant  made 

by  God  with  hamanily  in  the  person  of  Noah,  9'""). 
lo'*ll*(&«^^iuJand  nations  sprung  ftum  (hem,  c  to;  (he  dispersion 

of  mankind  over  the  earth,  ll'-'). 
tl*"(Lineofi'-i<w  to  Terah,  Ihe  father  of  Abraham). 
ii^-ij"  {Terah,  with  the  history  of  his  descendants,  Abram  and  Lot, 

ending  with  the  death  of  Abram).  * 

15"'"'  (Ishmatl,  with  list  of  Arab  liibes  claming  descent  from  him), 
as^-js"  (Ijfe  ailsaae,  with  history  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  until  the  time  of 

Isaac's  death). 
;6]    a  36  [see  v,i-»]  {Esau  and  his  descendants,  Ihe  rulers  of  ihe  Edouiites, 

with  a  digression,  v.™"*',  on  Ihe  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Edom). 
C  37  [see  w.*]- 50  {Life  a{ Jacob  sulisequentty  to  Isaac's  death,  and  history 

of  his  sons  till  the  death  of  Joseph).  * 

With  which  of  the  component  parts  of  Genesis  this  scheme 
was  originally  connected,  will  appear  subsequently.  The  entire 
narrative,  as  now  disposed,  is  accommodated  to  it.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  fixed  upon  Israel,  which  is  gradually  dis- 
engaged from  the  nations  with  which  it  is  at  first  confused ;  at 
each  stage  in  the  history,  a  brief  general  account  of  the  collateral 
branches  having  been  given,  they  are  dismissed,  and  the  narrative 
is  limited  more  and  more  to  the  immediate  line  of  Israel's 
ancestors.  Thus  after  c.  10  (the  ethnographical  Table)  all  the 
descendants  of  Noah  disappear  except  the  line  of  Shem,  ii'0"-j 
after  as''-^*  Ishmael  disappears  and  Isaac  alone  remains;  after 
c.  36  Esau  and  his  descendants  disappear,  and  only  Jacob  is 
left.  The  same  method  is  adopted  in  the  intermediate  parts  j 
thus  ig^*-'*  the  relation  to  Israel  of  the  collateral  branches  of 

(for  the  mntiTG  here  is  silent  respecting  the  htavem,  the  subject  being  the 
formation  of  man,  and  the  preparation  of  the  earth  to  receive  him).  The 
formula  must  here,  therefore,  contrary  to  usual  custom,  refer  10  what  pre- 
cedes. It  is  a  plausible  conjecture  that  originally  it  stood  as  the  superscrip- 
Itoo  to  1'.  (Dr.  Green,  Hebraita,  v.  143-5,  omits  to  observe  that  the 
formula  introduces  some  account  of  the  ftrssn  himself  named  in  it,  eis  well 
as  of  his  descendants.) 

•  The  formula  occurs  neit  Nu.  3' :  see  also  Ru.  4"»,  1  Ch.  l"!  (from 
Gen.  15").  The  close  of  one  secliim  is  sometimes  repealed  so  as  to  form  the 
ttarting-poinl  of  the  section  which  follows :  cf.  Gen.  i^"-  with  5"  ;  5*^  with 
6»;  11"  with  11". 
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Moab  and  Ammon  is  explained:  22*'-^  (sons  of  Abraham's 
brother  Nahor),  and  25^'  (sons  of  Abraham's  concubine  Keturah), 
the  relation  to  Israel  of  certain  Aramaic  and  Arabian  tribes  is 
explained. 

The  unity  of  plan  thus  established  for  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
and  traceable  in  many  other  details,  has  long  been  recognised 
by  critics.  It  is  not,  however,  incompatible  with  the  iise'  by 
the  compiler  of  pre-existing  materials  in  the  composition  of 
his  work.  And  as  soon  as  the  book  is  studied  with  sulhcient 
attention,  phenomena  disclose  themselves  which  show  incon- 
trovertibly  that  it  is  composed  of  distinct  documents  or  sources, 
which  have  been  welded  together  by  a  later  compiler  or  redactor 
into  a  continuous  whole.  These  phenomena  are  very  numer- 
ous ;  but  they  may  be  reduced  in  the  main  to  the  two  following 
heads  :  (i)  the  same  event  is  doubly  recorded ;  (2)  the  language, 
and  frequently  the  representation  as  well,  varies  in  different 
sections.  Thus  i'— 2**  and  2*^--^  contain  a  double  narrative  of 
the  origin  of  man  upon  earth.  It  might,  no  doubt,  [7]  be  argued 
prima  facie  that  2*''"'-  is  intended  simply  as  a  more  detailed 
account  of  what  is  described  summarily  in  i^^M;  and  it  is  tme 
that  probably  the  present  position  of  this  section  is  due  to  the 
relation  in  which,  speaking  generally,  it  stands  to  the  narrative 
of  those  verses ;  but  upon  closer  examination  differences  reveal 
themselves  which  preclude  the  supposition  tiiat  both  sections  are 
the  work  of  the  same  hand.  In  2'*'ff.  the  order  of  creation  is: 
I.  man  (v.^);  2.  vegetation  (v.';  cf.  v.'^)j  3.  animals  (v.");* 
4.  woman  (v.'"-).  The  separation  made  between  the  creation 
of  woman  and  man,  if  it  stood  alone,  might  indeed  be  reasonably 
explained  upon  the  supposition  just  referred  to,  that  z*-^^-  viz. 
describes  in  detail  what  is  stated  succinctly  in  i^'^*;  but  the  order 
in  the  other  cases  forms  part  of  a  progression  evidently  inten- 
tional on  the  part  of  the  narrator  here,  and  as  evidently  opposed 
to  the  order  indicated  in  c.  i  (vegetation,  animals,  man).  Not 
only,  however,  are  there  those  material  differences  between  the 
two  narratives ;  they  differ  also  in  form.  The  style  of  i^-a*'  19 
unornate,  measured,  precise,  and  particular  phrases  frequently 
recur.  That  of  2"''^-  is  freer  and  more  varied :  the  actions  of 
God  are  described  with  some  fulness  and  picCuresqueness  of 

•The  rendeiing  "had  formed"  is  contrary  to  idiom  (sec  the  writei'i 
Htbrm  Teiuet,  |  76  Oil. ;  and  comp.  also  Korig,  Einl.  p.  173). 


detail;  instead  of  simply  speaking  or  creating,  as  in  c.  i,  He 
fashions,  breathts  into  man  the  breath  of  life,  plants,  places, 
takes,  sets,  brings,  closes  up,  builds,  &c.  (a'-  *■  '*■  '*■  *'■  *^),  and  even, 
in  the  allied  c  3  (v,^),  walks  in  the  garden :  the  recurring  phrases 
are  less  marked,  and  not  the  same  as  those  of  i^-j".  In  the 
narrative  of  the  Deluge,  5*"'*  {the  wickedness  of  the  earth)  is  a 
duplicate  of  6'"*,  as  is  also  7I"*  of  6'*-^ — the  latter,  with  the 
difference  that  of  every  clean  beast  seven  are  to  be  taken  into  the 
ark,  while  in  6'"  (cf.  7'*)  two  of  every  sort,  without  distinction, 
are  prescribed  :  similarly  7^-  (destruction  of  all  flesh)  repeats  the 
substance  of  7-' :  there  are  also  accompanying  differences  of 
representation  and  phraseolt^y,  one  group  of  sections  being  akin 
to  r^j**,  and  displaying  throughout  the  same  phraseology,  the 
Other  exhibiting  a  different  phraseology,  and  being  conceived  in 
the  spirit  of  2*''-3^^  (comp.  e.g.  7'^  shut  in,  8"'  smtlled,  with 
jT.  s.  IS  4c.).*  i7"'-'»andi8f-i5  the  [8]  promise  of  a  son  to  Sarah 
is  twice  described,  with  a.i  accompanying  double  explanation 
.  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Isaac.\  The  section  z7*"-28'  differs 
appreciably  in  style  from  27'"**,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits 
Rebekah  as  influenced  by  a  different  motive  in  suggesting  Jacob's 
departure  from  Canaan,  not  as  in  27*'-**  to  escape  his  brother's 
anger,  but  to  procure  a  wife  agreeable  to  his  parents'  wishes  (see 
a6'*'-)4  Further,  in  z8'*  and  35'''  we  find  two  explanations  of 
the  origin  of 'the  name  Bethel:  32^  and  35'",  two  of  Israel: 
32'  33"  Esau  is  described  as  already  resident  in  Edom,  while 
36**-  his  migration  thither  is  attributed  to  causes  which  could 
have  come  into  operation  only  after  Jacob's  return  to  Canaan. § 
The  Book  of  Genesis  presents  a  group  of  sections  distinguished 
from  the  narrative  on   either  side  of  them  by  differences  of 

*  The  composite  character  of  the  narrative  of  (he  Flood  has  been  poinled 
oat  often;  lee  the  ait.  Pentaleueh,  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in 
Smith's  Dictianary  of  the  Bible  ('  1863),  p.  776,  On  the  phraseol<^  see 
more  fnUy  below,  pp.  129-115. 

f  There  is  a  ihiid  explanation,  from  a  third  source  (see  below),  in  21*. 

%  Of  course,  men  frequently  act  from  more  moiives  than  one ;  and  thus  a 
^flerence  of  motive  in  iV»^is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Ihe  narrative  in 
which  it  appeal*  it  of  composite  authorship  ;  but  when,  u  here,  it  ie  coincidetd 
with  a  liteiaiy  distinction,  it  tends,  like  the  differences  of  representation  just 
■lloded  to,  to  confirm  the  inferences  deduced  in  the  lirst  instance  from  Llerarf 
criteria  alone. 

i  Keil's  explanation  ol  this  discrepancy  b  insufTicient. 
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phraseology  and  style,  and  often  by  concomitant  differences  of 
representation :  these  differences,  moreover,  are  not  isolated,  nor 
do  they  occur  in  the  narrative  indiscriminately :  they  are  numer- 
ous, and  reappear  with  singular  persistency  in  combination  with 
each  other ;  they  are,  in  a  word,  so  marked  that  they  can  only  be 
accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  that  the  sections  in  which 
they  occur  are  by  a  different  hand  from  the  rest  of  the  book. 

The  sections  homogeneous  in  style  and  character  with  i^-2^* 
recur  at  intervals,  not  in  Genesis  only,  but  in  the  following  books 
to  Joshua  inclusive ;  and  when  disengaged  from  the  rest  of  the 
narrative,  and  read  consecutively,  are  found  to  constitute  a  nearly 
complete  whole,  containing  a  systematic  account  of  the  origines 
of  Israel,  treating  with  particular  minuteness  the  various  cere- 
monial institutions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  (Sabbath,  Circum- 
cision, Passover,  Tabernacle,  Priesthood,  Feasts,  &c.),  and 
displaying  a  consistent  regard  for  chronological  and  other 
statistical  data,  which  entitles  it  to  be  considered  as  the  frame- 
work of  our  present  Hexateuch.  This  source,  or  document, 
has  received  different  names,  suggested  by  one  or  other  of  the 
various  characteristics  attaching  to  it.  [9]  From  its  preference 
(till  Ex.  6"^)  for  the  absolute  use  of  the  name  God  ("  Elohim  ") 
rather  Xhsin  /ehot^ahy  it  has  been  termed  the  E'ohistic  narrative, 
and  its  author  has  been  called  the  Elohist ;  and  these  names  are 
still  sometimes  employed.  By  Ewald  it  was  termed  the  "  Book 
of  Origins  " ;  *  by  Tuch  and  Noldeke,  from  the  fact  that  it  seemed 
to  form  the  groundwork  of  our  Hexateuch,  the  "  Grundschrift " . 
by  Wellhausen,  and  most  other  recent  critics,  it  has  been  styled 
the  "Priests'  Code."  This  last  designation  is  in  strictness 
applicable  only  to  the  ceremonial  sections  in  Ex.-Nu. ;  these, 
however,  form  such  a  large  and  characteristic  portion  of  the 
work,  that  the  title  may  not  unsuitably  be  extended  so  as  tc 
embrace  the  whole ;  and  it  may  be  represented  conveniently,  fo 
the  sake  of  brevity,  by  the  letter  P.f 

•  UrspriingCy — Ewald*s  rendering  of  the  Heb.  nVi^^n  ("generations"),  t 
term  (p.  6)  characterislic  of  this  source  ;  see  his  Jlist.  of  Israel^  i.  74-96. 

t  Dillmann  uses  the  letter  A.     Wellhausen,  who  supposes  the  **  Prie 
Code"  to  have  passed  through  more  stages  than  one  Ijefore  it  reaches? 
present  form,  denotes  the  nucleus  of  it  by  the  letter  Q.     This  letter  is  ch 
by  him  on  account  of  the  four  (Quatuor)   covenants  described  in  it  ( 
Adam,  l«"» ;  Noah,  9**";  Abraham,  c.  17  ;  Israel,  Ex.  6^).     The  fij 
these,  however,  is  not  properly  a  covenant,  but  a  blessing. 


In  Genesis,  as  regards  the  limits  of  P,  there  is  practically  no 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  critics.  It  embraces  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  God's  rest  upon 
the  Sabbath  (I'-a");  the  line  of  Adam's  descendants  through 
Seth  to  Noah  (ji-is-sn-ss) .  j^e  story  of  the  Flood,  with  the 
subsequent  blessing  of  Noah,  and  covenant  established  with 
him  by  God  (6»-*'  f-  "■  '^"*-  "*  [except  /or/y  days]  «-"■ "  S'-^^ 
3b-».i3fcH-i9  gi-iT.sB-M^.  an  enumeration  of  nations  descended 
from  Japhet,  Ham,  and  Shem  (lo'-^- -•'■'^'-^a-"^^);  the  line  of 
Shem's  descendants  to  Terah  (i !'*■*);  a  brief  account  of 
Abraham's  family  (ii""'-'^),  of  his  migration  to  Canaan,  and 
separation  there  from  Lot(i2"'-5  ij"'"'' [from  ■!«</ z^]-'^  [to 
J'iain]),  of  the  birth  of  Ishmael  (i6i»-*- '*-'«),  the  institution  of 
Circumcision  (c.  17),  the  destruction  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain 
(19"),  the  birth  of  Isaac  (2 1'*- "'-''),  the  purchase  of  the  family 
burial-place  at  Machpelah  in  Hebron  (c.  23),  the  death  of 
Abraham  and  his  burial  by  his  sons  at  Machpelah  ((25''^^);  a 
list  of  tribes  tracing  their  origin  to  Ishmael  (25"'");  Isaac's 
marriage  with  Rebekah,  Esau's  Hittite  wives,  Jacob's  journey  to 
Paddan-Aram  to  obtain  a  wife  [10]  agreeable  to  his  mother's 
wishes  {a5io--o-wi">  x6^-3*  27*«-2S»),  Jacob's  marriage  with 
Rachel,  his  return  from  Paddan-Aram  to  Canaan  {zq^*-'^  31'"' 
[from  and  alf\  33''*).  the  refusal  of  his  sons  to  sanction  inter- 
marriage with  the  Shechemites  (34'-^  *■  *■  *■"■  i^'*-  "■*'■  -*  [partly] 
*^-*»),  his  change  of  name  to  Israel  at  Bethel  (35^"-  '*),  the 
death  of  Isaac  (35'''^''-");  the  history  of  Esau  {c.  36  [in  the 
main]) ;  *  the  migration  of  Jacob  and  his  family  to  Egypt,  and 
their  settlement  by  Pharaoh  in  the  land  of  Rameses  (j?'** 
[to  Jaeob]  4i*«  46«-"  47'-*'-t  '-"■"''  [from  and  /Aff]"*),  Jacob's 
adoption  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (48'*'),  the  final  charge 

•  For  it  is  generally  allowed  that  v.**  •■"  (though  even  here  (he  frame- 
woik  appears  to  be  ihat  of  P)  include  an  element  foreign  lo  P  :  in  particular, 
the  Dames  of  tsau's  wives  differ  from  ihose  given  in  26**^  28"  (lie.ih  Pi,  and 
must  thus  have  been  derived,  most  probably  by  the  compiler,  from  a  diffeicnt 

t  As  read  in  LXX,  where,  though  the  substance  is  unaltered,  the  sequence 
is  ptefenble :  "  And  Jacob  and  his  sons  came  into  Eg)-pt  to  Joseph  ;  and 
Pharaoh,  king  of  EgypI,  heard  of  it.  And  I'haiaoh  spake  unlo  Joseph, 
nying.  Thy  father  and  thy  brethren  are  come  unto  thee  :  behold,  Ihc  land 
al  Egypt  is  before  thee ;  in  the  best  of  ihe  land  make  thy  father  and  thy 
bi«threD  to  dwell."    Then  follows  v.'. 
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addressed  by  him  to  his  sons,  and  his  burial  by  them  (49'»-'*''^ 
so""). 

These  passages  present  an  outline  of  the  antecedents  and  patri- 
archal history  of  Israel,  in  which  only  important  occurrences — 
as  the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  the  Covenants  with  Noah  and 
Abraham — are  described  with  minuteness,  but  which  is  sufficient 
as  an  introduction  to  the  systematic  view  of  the  theocratic  insti- 
tutions which  is  to  follow  in  Ex.-Nu.,  and  which  it  is  the  main 
object  of  the  author  of  this  source  to  exhibit  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  book  the  narrative  appears  to  be  tolerably  complete ;  but 
elsewhere  there  are  evidently  omissions  (e^.  of  the  birth  of  Esau 
and  Jacob,  and  of  the  events  of  Jacob's  life  in  Paddan-Aram, 
presupposed  by  31'*).*  But  these  may  be  naturally  attributed 
to  the  compiler  who  combined  P  with  the  other  narrative  used 
by  him,  and  who  in  so  doing  not  unfrequenlly  gave  a  preference 
to  the  fuller  and  more  picturestjue  descriptions  contained  in  the 
btter.  If  the  parts  assigned  to  1*  be  read  attentively,  even  in  a 
translation,  and  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  the 
peculiarities  of  its  style  will  be  apparent.  Its  language  is 
[11]  that  of  a  jurist,  rather  than  a  historian  ;  it  is  circumstantial, 
formal,  and  precise :  a  subject  is  developed  systematically ;  and 
completeness  of  detail,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  repetition,  is 
regubrly  observed.t  Sentences  are  cast  with  great  frequency 
into  the  same  mould ;  {  and  particular  formulae  are  constantly 
repeated,  especially  such  as  articulr.te  the  progress  of  the  narra- 
tive. §  The  attention  paid  by  the  author  to  numbers,  chrono- 
logy, and  other  statistical  data,  will  be  evident  It  will  also  be 
apparent  that  (he  scheme  into  which,  as  was  pointed  out  above, 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  as  a  whole,  is  cast,  is  his  work, — the 
formula  by  which  its  salient  divisions  are  marked  constituting 
an  essential  feature  in  the  sections  assigned  to  P. 

The  parts  of  Genesis  which  remain  after  the  separation  of  P 
have  next  to  be  considered.  These  also,  as  it  seems,  are  not 
homogeneous  in  structure.     Especially  from  c  so  onwards  the 

*  Fragmcnls  of  P's  narrative  may  be  prcsericd  in  30"^ fc.  it. >k_ 

+  £.g.  7"' "-"  ^-"-  "■"  I?'"-"-  =■"  49** "■ 
•     t£.f.  i'*-'^"  &c. ;  s«->-»-ii-ii-"S[C.i  ii"-"-"-"  &c.  ;  ii"' 16"  i7»*-'« 
a,(  ajaft  41*   Ex.  7',  Ku.  33*. 

g  "Thes=  aie  \he  generations  of,  .  ,"  (above);  iit^^u  8ic. ;  10"  [see 
Q/.51]  9(Lu.ti  25"  36*  «&c(  6"  compared  wilb  Ex.  7*  1  a*  "•  <and  else- 
where)!    Sec  more  fully  p.  1 19  f. 
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narrative  exhibits  marks  of  composition ;  and  the  component 
parts,  though  not  difTuting  from  one  another  in  diction  and 
style  so  widely  as  either  differs  from  P,  and  being  so  welded 
together  that  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  them  frequently 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  appear  nevertheless  to  be  plainly 
discernible.  Thus  in  20'-''  our  attention  is  arrested  by  the  use 
of  the  term  God,  while  in  c.  1S-19  (except  19™?),  and  in 
the  similar  narrative  la'''"*",  the  term  Jehovah  is  uniformly 
employed.  The  term  God  recurs  similarly  in  2i*-"'  22'-'^  and 
elsewhere,  particularly  in  c.  40-42.45.  For  such  a  variation 
in  similar  and  consecutive  chapters  no  plausible  explanation 
can  be  assigned  except  diversity  of  authorship.*  At  the  same 
time,  the  fact  that  Elohim  is  not  here  accompanied  by  the  other 
criteria  of  P's  style,  forbids  our  assigning  the  sections  thus  charac- 
terized to  that  source.  Other  phraseological  criteria  are  slight ; 
[I2J  there  are,  hower«r,  aot  unfrequently  differences  of  repre- 
sentation, some  of  whicn  will  be  noticed  below,  which  point 
decidedly  in  the  same  direction.  It  seems  thus  that  the  parts 
of  Genesis  which  remain  after  the  separation  of  P  are  formed 
by  the  combination  of  two  narratives,  originally  independent, 
though  covering  largely  the  same  ground,  which  have  been 
united  by  a  subsequent  editor,  who  also  contributed  incon- 
siderable additions  of  hi:  2^n,  into  a  single,  continuous  narra- 
tive. One  of  these  sourOM,  from  its  use  of  the  name  Jakwek,  is 
now  generally  denoted  by  the  letter  J ;  the  other',  in  which  the 
name  Elohim  is  preferred,  is  denoted  similarly  by  E ;  and  the 
work  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  two  is  referred  to  by 
the  double  letters  JE.  The  method  of  the  compiler,  who  com- 
bined J  and  E  together,  was  sometimes,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
extract  an  entire  narrative  from  one  or  other  of  these  sources 
(as  20'-"  from  E;  c.  24  from  J);  sometimes,  while  taking  a 
narrative  as  a  whole  from  one  source,  to  incorporate  with  it 
notices  derived  from  the  other ;  and  sometimes  to  construct  his 
narrative  of  materials  derived  from  each  source  in  nearly  equal 
proportions. 

*  It  is  true  Ihat  Ehkim  and  /ahvich  leprcsenl  Ihe  Divine  Nature  under 
diScrent  aspects,  viz.  as  the  God  of  nature  and  the  God  of  revelation 
Tespeclively  ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  inslanees  that 
this  distinction  can  t>e  applied  without  great  artiiidaUty  to  explain  the  vuiation 
between  the  two  names  in  the  Pentateuch. 


l^, 
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In  the  iff/iii/s  of  the  analysis  of  JE  there  is  sometimes  uncer- 
tainty, owinj,'  to  the  criteria  being  indecisive,  and  capable,  conse- 
quently, of  divergent  interpretation.  Points  of  minor  importance 
l>eing  disregarded,  the  analysis,  so  far  as  it  seems  to  the  writer  to 
be  reasonably  clear,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  tables.  E  first 
appears  in  the  history  of  Abraham  (c.  15  or  ao).* 

I.  C.  i-ii.   Tke  beginningi  of  history. 

J  jti-jM  4I-"  s»  6'-*  ■-'  7'* '-"  (io  ihe  niain)  t  "■ '""  [standing  ot^io- 
ally  after  v.»]  "^  "-3  ^^^-  •-'^  i""  "■■^  gi^"  \^^  "■ "-»  1 1'-'- »"-». 
[13]  TIk  rest  liclongs  Io  P  (atiove,  p.  1 1  f.).  4*^"  S"  are  ftaenients  of  llie 
line  of  Selh,  as  it  was  given  in  J,  (he  liiinl  redoclui  of  the  Pcnlalcuch  (R) 
having  prefcrral  in  (he  main  (he  line  as  given  by  P  [5'"™'  "t ;  ncrtice  thai  in 
point  of  fact  (he  verses  4*'- ore /arii//e/ to  5*- ' ;  notice  further  the  diflerence 
in  style  of  5"  frum  the  rest  of  the  ch..  and  the  rescmhlance  to  4"*-,  as  well 
as  Ihe  allusion  10  3>°^  (also  J).  In  the  account  ot  the  Flood,  ihc  main  narra- 
tive is  thai  of  1',  which  has  t>cen  eiilai^ed  by  Iho  addition  of  elements  derived 
from  J  :  here,  howe^'er,  these  elenienis  form  a  tolerably  complete  narrative, 
though  there  are  omissions,  eg.  between  0*  and  7'  of  the  instructions  for 


making  the  ark,  the  redactor  having  |>referred  the 
follows,  the  narrative  of  J,  for  a  similar 
The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  iw 
Delitisch  (p.   l64r.};  each  vii.  is  marked  by  a 
which  are  absent  from  the  other,  and  by  which 
sections  of  the  book,  belonging  respectively  to  the 
p.  9).     The  interchange  oi  Jehovah  and  Cod 
c.  10  the  scheme  of  P  is  singularly  clear  :  v. 
dealing  with  the  "  sons  of  Noah  "  ;  v.'-'  sor 
v.*"'- "  sons  of  Ham,  with  subscription ;  v. 
scriplion  :  v."  the  subscription  to  the  entire 


of  P :  and  ir 

3t  perfectly  complete. 

are  well  uhituted  by 

of  recurring  fiaturei 

connected  with  other 

:  source  (comp.  above, 

here  specially  noticeable.     In 

s  the  title  to  Ihe  entire  section, 

of  Japheth,  with  subscription  ; 

"*■"  sons  of  Shem,  with  sub- 

ction.     The  framework  of  the 


*  The  notes  appended  are  not  intended  to  do  more  than  afford  a  partial  ' 
indication  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  analysis  rests ;  for  fuller  details 
reference  must  Ik  made  to  the  more  special  works  named,  p.  I  f.  The  Book 
of  Genesis  has  been  published  [in  German),  in  a  convenient  form,  with  the 
different  sources  distinguished  typographically,  by  Kauliscli  and  Socin  {^Dit 
Ctiusii  niit  iiassertr  Unlirsiheidung  dtr  QutUemchrifltn'',  1891).  Great 
pains  and  care  have  lieen  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  this  work ;  t>ut 
the  details,  so  ^  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  J  and  £,  and  the  parts 
ai>»gncd  to  the  redactor,  are  concerned,  can  in  many  cases  not  claim  more 
than  a  relative  proliability,  as  the  editors  themselves  avow.  A  more  elaborate 
work  of  the  same  kind  is  B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Gemsis  of  Ctnesii  (Hartfard, 
l;.S.A.,  1893) :  see  also  C.  J.  Bali's  edition  (above,  pp.  I,  3}. 

t  For  v.'**  include  two  or  Ihice  expressions  ("  two  and  two,"  "  male  and 
female,"  "God"  [Sam.  Targ.  Vulg.  "Jehovah"])  borrowed  by  the  [cdMtoc 
ton  P. 
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ch.  is  thus  supplied  by  ?,  nnd  inio  it  notices  of  the  nations  descended  from 
Noah,  derived  from  J,  have  been  inscfled  l)y  the  final  tedaclor.  Ohsetve  (hat 
v."  begiHs  the  third  main  division  of  the  ch.,  and  that  v.^',  taken  Strictly,  is 
out  of  place  before  it:  v.""-  contain  J's  acccmnt  of  Shelah,  Ebei,  and  Peleg, 
parallel  to  that  of  P  in  ii"'"(comp.  4»'-  bcsi.le  5"). 

Notice  also  that  the  eencal(^ics  in  J  (both  here  and  elsewhere)  are  eait  in 
a  different meuld  ^jom  thtree  of  I',  and  are  connected  tngither  by  similirities 
of  expression,  which  do  not  occur  in  Pi  thus  in  4"-*  io«->»-"-»m»  19"-" 
22»-w  25'-'  notice  the  recurrence  of  the  form  of  sentence,  Vnlo  .  .  .  nmr 
bent :  of  i^'  (not  fSin,  as  in  P)  useil  of  the  father ;  of  m.T  qj  ;  and  of  the 
phrase  Iht  faitur  of  .  .  .  (see  Iludde,  lite.  Bihlhchi  Urgestkiihtt,  tSSj,  pp. 
220-II3I,  On  the  question  whether  J's  narrative  in  c.  1-1 1  is  really  a  literary 
unity,  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  Iloliinyer,  Einl.  p.  138  ff. 


II,  c  ia-26.  Abraham  and  haae. 

J  la'-*^  •■»  Ij'*  '■"•  (to  EaU)  ""  (from  an, 


19*  • 


{ 

/J  c.  14.  as>*  "»■  "■  "-»*  "-"  i6'"-  '"<■  "■"■  W- »-» 
\E 

The  verses  enclosed  in  parentheses  appear  to  be  due  to  the  compilei  of 
JE.  The  puis  not  included  in  the  table  belong  to  P  (p.  11  f.),  with  the 
exception  ofc  14,  the  character  of  which  points  to  its  being  taken  from  a 
[14J  special  source.  The  historical  improbabilities  of  the  narrative  contained 
in  this  ch.  have  been  exaggerated :  but  though  the  four  names  in  v.'  corre- 
spond, more  or  less  ciactly,  with  those  of  kings  {e.  u.c.  3300)  which  have 
been  discovered  recently  in  the  Inscriptions,  there  11  at  present  (Dec  1896) 
no  monumental  conoboiation  of  any  part  of  the  following  narrative  (see  the 
writer's  articles  in  the  Caardiait,  1S96.  Mar.  tl  and  Apr.  8).  C.  15  shows 
signs  of  composition  ;  but  the  criteria  are  inilecisive,  and  no  generally 
accepted  analysis  has  been  effected  :  it  is  therefore  printed  in  the  table 
between  the  J  and  E  lines.  Several  recent  critics  have  assigned  to  E 
V, '-*■'''*,  and  to  J  v,^"^  *■  •""-  """,  rejjardini;  v.'--"  "■■=■  as  expansions  due 
to  a  later  hand  (or  hands) ;  see,  further.  Bacon,  Ifebmica.  vii.  (1S90},  p.  75  f. 

19"  belongs  to  P.  Oltserve  ( I )  Cod  twice,  Jtkavak  having  been  regularly 
used  before  («.f.  v.  "■"■*"■  "Tj .  (jj  remember^  (six  i'-  in  P;  and  E».  2") ; 
I3)  "  dlie*  of  the  Plain,"  as  13'*  P.  The  verse  further  betrays  itself  as  an 
iiuedion  in  its  present  context,  in  that  it  repeats  in  other  words  the  sulislance 
of  the  preceding  narrative ;  and  secondly  in  the  general  >tatcinent  that  Lot 
dwelt  in  "  the  cities  of  the  I'lain,"  which  would  fall  naiuially  from  a  writer 
coni|Hlii%  a  summary  account  of  the  occurrence  (and  is  actually  used  \ff  P  Id 
I}"],  but  hardly  so  from  one  who  had  just  before  named  Sodom  repeatedly  as 
\3ait  fartiittiar  city  in  which  Lot  dwell. 

With  ai'  (>'  called  on  the  name  of  Jehovah  ")  comp.  4X  la*  13<  36». 
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atP^  has  probably  (on  grounds  of  style :  see  Del.)  been  eipanded  or 
recast  by  thecompiler.  The  same  may  have  been  the  case  with  la"-",  36"" 
■ppeaf  to  be  additions  mode  by  the  compilet  for  the  pucpuae  of  haimonizing 
with  »!""■.  Observe  in  v."  the  different  eiplanation  of  the  name  "  Beet- 
sheba,"  as  compared  with  zi"  (E).  It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that 
in  c.  14-26  a  transposition  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  original  order  was 
jji*  un  c.  2^  (observe  that  v.*  appears  to  prisuppast  15')  i6'-»  35'i-»^  "-", 
of  which  c  17  is  now  the  natural  sequeL 

III.  C.  27-36.  Jacob  and  Esau. 

(J  27'« a8»        »■"        "  »■"  ■-» 

\  E  "-"        »-M     »■=  a9>         w-a.  »-»■  1^  30'*  (to  huet) 

n  30^    ^    *■"  *  [new .  .  .  ja-uj  '^^     '*~il^       * 


■J  31"      *"  32^"" 

.E        1         "-32' 

[partly)  »»"' 


{J^34-„ 


In  ay'-*  some  critics  discover  the  traces  of  a  double  narrative,  and  con- 
sider accordingly  that  the  narIati^'e  of  J  has  been  supplemented  by  details 
taken  from  E  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  );iounds  alleged  are  decisive. 

In  z8'*""  the  main  narrative  is  E,  v.""'*  being  inserted  from  J.  Both 
narratives  conlained  the  account  of  the  Iheophany  at  Lui,  E  giving  prwni- 
nence  to  the  dream  and  vision  of  the  ladder,  which  made  the  place  one 
"where  heaven  and  earth  meet"  (v."  Iwing  the  sequi-1  to  v."),  J  to  the 
words  of  promise  addressed  to  Jacob ;  the  compiler  bos  united  the  two 
[15]  accounts,  as  mutually  supplementing  each  other.  The  promise  in  v.'"-, 
as  elsewhere  in  J  (is""**  12'),  accommodated  in  v."  lo  Jacob's  present 
situHtion.  Render  v."  as  RV  mars-  (see  i8>  Heb.) !  in  J  Jchoi-ah  appears 
stantiing  beside  Jacob  as  he  slepl- 

In  z9"-30"  (births  of  Jacob's  children)  the  main  narrative  is  J,  with  short 
notices  from  E.  Notice  God  interchanging  with  Jehovah,  and  the  deuUe 
etyntalagiti  in  30"-  '*,  3l^*■^  30=  (with  Ged)  **  (with  Jthai-ah).  But  in  c. 
29-31  it  must  remain  an  open  question  whether  the  points  of  separation 
between  J  and  Ehave  in  all  cases  been  rightly  determined  (Eicealsop.  \^tute'). 

In  3e^-3i'*'  (the  parting  of  Jacob  and  Laban),  jo^-si'ls  mainly  J,  3I»-"^ 
mainly  E.  The  two  sources  give  a  different  account  of  the  arrangement 
between  Jacob  and  Laban,  and  of  the  manner  in  which,  nwertheless,  Jacob 
prospered.  The  success  which  in  30*"'  is  altributed  to  Jacob's  stratagem, 
with  the  effect  of  the  striped  rods  upon  the  ewes  in  the  flock,  is  in  31'"'* 
attributed  to  the  frustration  by  Providence  of  Laban's  attempt,  by  repeatedly 
altering  his  terms,  lo  overreach  Jacob,  and  lo  the  fact  that  only  the  striped 
he-goats  leaped  upon  the  ewes.  Each  account,  however,  appears  also  to 
contain  notices  incorporated  from  the  other,  which,  in  some  cases,  harmonize 
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imperfectly  wilh  their  present  context,  and  complicate  Ihe  interpretation  (fur 
details  see  Dillinann  oi  Deliusch), 

31*'''  may  have  been  in  parts  expanded  or  glossed  by  the  coin[Mler  ; 
V.*- "-  "■"  appear  to  embody  E's  account  of  ihe  covenant  between  Jacob  and 
Idban  ;  v.*-  "■"  the  account  given  by  J.  Observe  that  the  covenant  in  v." 
is  difftrttil  in  Its  terms  from  the  covenant  in  v.*'. 

In  c  34  the  analysis  is  not  throughout  equally  certain  ;  but  nuurks  of  P's 
Style  appear  unmistakably  in  some  parts,  while  ihey  are  absent  in  others,  and 
■be  motives  and  aims  of  the  actors  seem  not  to  be  uniformly  the  same  (cf.  p. 
9  H.).  In  v.^  "'"  Shechem  himself  is  the  spokesman,  and  his  aim  is  the 
fitrsBttol  ont  of  securing  Dinah  as  his  wife;  in  v,'-"  (cf.  v."- "■"}  his  father 
llamor  is  spokesman,  and  his  aim  is  to  secure  an  arnalgomation  between  his 
people  and  Jacob's :  observe  al»3  the  similarity  in  the  terms  in  which 
circumcision  is  mentioned  v.""^  "^  >"'  and  17"*  (P),  and  between  v."  and 
ijiot  in  (also  p).  But  i(  is  not  impossible  that  P  here  ij  based  Dpon 
elements  derived  from  E  ;  see  Wellh.  CvmJ:  p.  311  ff.  ;  Comill,  ZATW. 
1S91,  PL  I  If. ;  and  cf.  35*48^  (both  E).  In  35-'"'* notice  fsraeliat  Jacoi 
(cf.  p.  19). 

IV.  c  37-50.  yiff^A. 
fj  i!-n        n         iMT  »(tonfow)    «"-» 

\  E  37*  (from  psrfih) »-"         '"•      "»       *  (to  pit)  **       - 

[16J 

(J  c  38  c  39  4a*'-44*'t  46^47*- "'t 

D.40*4i'-"-'"-"4i'*'  45'-4*'*  " 


{4 


,!««.  n.  (to  Gesheti)  " 


Though  the  analysis  of  e.  37  is  in  parts  uncertain,  Ihe  differences  of  leprc- 
sentation  which  it  ethibiu  show  that  it  is  of  composite  origin.  Thus  v." 
is  not  the  continuation  of  v."'^ :  notice  the  indefinite  expresdon,  "and 
there  passed  by  Midianites,  merchantmen,"  which  evidently  describes  the 
first  appearance  of  merchants  upon  the  scene  :  the  seqtui  10  v.*  would  have 

•  Wiih  traces  of  J,  as  40'^  "*•  ''*  41'*  ("and  they  brought  him  quickly 
fiom  the  dungeon  ")  42"""  45*  {"  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt")  •  ("that  ye 
sold  me  Ihither")  45"  (to  Ceshert)™  46'  ("  Israel").  Here,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  details  of  the  analysis  (subject  to  the  reservation  which  is  sometimes 
Dccessaiy)  may  be  seen  most  conveniently  in  Kaulzsch  and  Socin's  edition  of 
Genesis,  or  in  the  edition  of  Mr.  Ball, 

t  With  traces  of  E  (43"-  '"'  "  and  he  biought  Simeon  out  unto  them  "). 

X  As  read  in  LXX,  vii.  (directly  answering  v.*) :  "And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Joseph,  Let  them  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen  ;  and  if  thou  knowest  that 
there  are  able  men  amongst  them,  then  make  them,"  &c  Then  follows 
•-•*  (P),  as  given  above,  p.  11  note. 

I  In  the  main,  probably ;  but  the  two  narratives  cannot  here  be  disengaged 
with  certainly.     Perhaps  v."-"*-  "■■»  are  from  J. 
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been  expressed  by  "and  lie  Ishmaelites  drew  near"  (or  some  similar  verb, 
but  with  the  subject  defiaile)  -.  v."  \i  thus  parallel  to  v."'-",  not  the  scijuel 
tu  it.  Nolice.  further,  that  it  is  tmue  said  that  Joseph  was  brought  into 
Egypt  a  d  sold  there;  once,  37",  by  (he  Midianilei,m  agreement  with  v.  "^'; 
the  other  time,  39',  by  the  Ishmatlites,  in  agreement  with  v.*"*.  Again,  if  in 
V."  the  subject  of  "  they  drew  "  be  Joseph's  brethren,  it  is  strange,  as  Reuben 
appears  clearly  to  be  in  iheir  company,  ihat,  going  afterwards  to  the  pit,  he 
should  be  surprised  at  not  finding  Joseph  In  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  **  [hey  *' 
refer  to  the  Midianite  merchants  passing  by,  who  drevi  up  Jesephfrom  the  pit 
without  his  brothers'  knowledge,  the  surprise  t)f  Reuben  is  at  once  explained, 
and  the  expression  in  40"  "f.ir  I  «as  slalcn  out  of  the  land  of  (he  Hebrews" 
exactly  describes  what  had  occurred.  If  372i-»n.j«>i  j^^j  (hey  sold  .  .  . 
silver)  "■»  39"  Ac,  on  (he  one  hand,  and  37»»*- »^  ■■  »-*■  *>,  on  the 
olhei,  be  read  consecutively,  they  will  be  found  to  form  two  complete /nraM;/ 
accounts  of  [he  manner  in  which  Joseph  was  taken  into  Egypt,  each  (as  will 
appeal  presently)  connecting  wilh  two  corresponding  narratives  in  tlie 
chapters  following  :  in  one  (J|  Joseph  is  sold  by  his  brethren  10  Ishmialitts, 
in  the  other  (E)  he  is  east  by  h's  brclhren  into  a  pit,  and  tlitlen  thtncc  by 
the  Midiaiiila  without  hi-i  brothers'  knowledge.  V."  is  [autologous  beside 
v.^  but  forms  an  exc.llenl  introduction  to  v.^-'T,  Nolice  that  in  J 
JudiA  lakes  the  lead  (so  43'  44"");  in  E  Heuben  (so  42^");  it  is  con- 
sidered by  many  critics  Ihat  "  Reuben  "  in  v.*"  was  originally  "  Judah." 

The  narrative  of  Joseph  in  c.  39  ff.  consists,  as  it  seems,  of  long  passage* 
excerpted  alternately  from  J  and  K,  each,  however,  embodying  tr^iits  derived 
from  the  other.  The  ground  of  this  conclusion  is  (he  observalion — (a)  that 
the  representation  in  different  parts  of  the  narrative  varies ;  <j>'\  that  in  each 
of  these  long  pa<>.->ages  occur  short,  isolatet]  notices,  not  in  entire  harmony 
wilh  the  context  in  which  they  are  embedded,  but  presupposing  diffcreiU  eir- 
cumstantn.  Thus  (a)  in  c.  41  Joseph's  brethren  are  chafed  with  being 
spies,  and  in  reply  volunteer  the  information  about  iheir  younger  brother 
(v.  [17] '■''■"^);  in  the  report  of  what  had  occurred  given  in  c.  43,  there  is  no 
allusion  to  such  a  charge,  and  Joseph  is  expressly  said  to  have  asked  them  if 
they  had  a  brother  [v.**' :  so  44") ;  (*)  42"  comes  unexix:ctedly  after  ¥.*"■, 
bul  agrees  with  v.^  ;  having  been  given  special  provision  for  the  way  (v."), 
the  brethren  naturally  make  the  discovery  tlint  the  money  is  in  their  sacks 
only  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  On  the  other  hand.  42'"-  harmonizes  with 
43™-,  where  the  discovery  is  made  at  the  lodging  place.  The  former  is  E's 
account,  the  latter  J's,  42*"-  being  inserted  in  E  from  J.  Furth  r,  in  41"""- 
*>'^  the  detention  of  Simeon  is  an  es  ential  feature  of  the  narrative  ;  but  in 
4j''-43"',  and  ag.iin  in  44""",  there  is  entire  silence  respecting  him  ;  his 
release  is  not  one  ol  the  objects  for  which  the  brethren  return  to  Egypt.  Hail 
the  whole  narrative  been  by  one  hand,  it  wuu'd  have  been  natural  to  lind 
Simeon  mentioned  in  the  parts  of  c.  43-44  uihere  he  is  uniuliiedl  I'he 
notices  of  Simeon  in  43"- =™',  agreeing  thus  imperfectly  with  Iheir  immediate 
context  tJ),  appear  to  has-e  been  inserted  in  it  from  the  parallel  narralive  (E). 
(.\  similar  point  conncctL-d  with  c.  39  is  noticed  by  the  commentators.) 
I'hraseological  indications  pointing  tu  the  same  conclusion  are — (a)  /ehevak 
in  39^  *■•■*■ ",   Cflrf  in  41"- "  45"^  '■•  46*.     (Tie  use  of  Cad  eUewbeie  in 
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these  sections,  in  converse  with  Egvptians,  or  between  Joseph,  whilst  in  dis- 
guise, and  his  brethren,  is  naturally  inconclusive  either/^/-  E,  40**  41^*  &c.,  or 
against]^  43*  44**.)  (^)  A  preference  for  Israel  as  ihe  name  of  the  patriarch 
in  one  group  of  passages  (37''  "  43*"  **  "  46®'  »  47^'  '^  48**  ^^'  ^^  '  5o»  :  J), 
and  for  Jacob  in  the  other  (42*-  <•  2»-  »  45»-  ^  46*-  »  48*'* :  E),— a  preference  so 
decided  as  to  make  it  probable  that  in  the  few  passages  where,  in  the  context 
o{],  Jacob  occurs  (37**),  or,  in  the  context  of  E,  Israel  (45«  461-  «  48-'»»-  "•  »), 
the  variation  is  either  a  change  made  by  the  compiler,  or  b  due  to  the  use  by 
him  of  the  other  source.  The  unusual  word  nnnoK  sack  occurs  thirteen  times 
in  c.  43-44  (J) :  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  it  also  occurs  twice  in  the  two 
verses  42*''-,  which,  on  independent  grounds,  were  assigned  above  to  the 
same  source  ;  E  uses  the  more  ordinary  term  pr  42^*  **  (also  v.*'*  J). 

In  c.  49  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  is,  of  course,  incorporated  by  J  from  an  in- 
dependent source.  The  historical  and  geographical  conditions  reflected  in  it 
are  those  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  Samuel,  and  David ;  and  this  is  the 
age  in  which  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  patriarch's  blessing  must  have  been 
cast  into  its  present  poetical  form  (cf.  Dillm.  p.  454  f.)* 

That  P  and  JE  form  two  clearly  definable,  independent 
sources,  is  a  conclusion  abundantly  justified  by  the  facts.  As 
regards  the  analysis  of  JE,  the  criteria  (as  said  above)  are  fewer 
and  less  definite ;  and  the  points  of  demarcation  cannot  in  all 
cases  be  determined  with  the  same  confidence.  Nevertheless 
the  indications  that  the  narrative  is  composite  are  of  a  nature 
w^hich  it  is  not  easy  to  gainsay ;  and  the  difficulty  which  some- 
times presents  itself  of  disengaging  the  two  sources  is  but  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  greater  similarity  of  style  subsisting 
[18]  between  them  than  between  JE,  as  a  whole,  and  P.*  In  the 
history  of  Joseph  the  harmonizing  additions  which  the  analysis 
attributes  to  the  compiler  may  be  felt  by  some  to  constitute  an 
objection  to  it.  In  estimating  the  force  of  such  an  objection, 
we  must,  however,  balance  the  probabilities  :  is  it  more  probable, 
in  the  light  of  what  appears  from  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch, 
that  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  writer  should  exhibit  the 
incongruities  pointed  to  above,  or  that  a  redactor  in  combining 

*  Dillmann  attempts  to  separate  J  and  E  with  great  minuteness.  But  it  is 
often  questionable  if  the  phraseological  criteria  upon  which  he  mainly  relies 
warrant  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  them.  He  is  apt  (as  the 
present  writer  ventures  to  think)  not  to  allow  sufficiently  for  the  probability 
that  two  writers,  whose  general  styles  were  such  as  those  of  J  and  E  are 
known  to  have  been,  would  make  use  of  the  same  expressions,  where  these 
expressions  are  not  (as  in  the  cas:;  of  P)  of  a  peculiar,  strongly  marked  type, 
but  are  such  as  might  be  used,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  by  any  writer  of  the 
bat  hiftonogmphiGAl  style. 
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two  parallel  narratives  should  have  introduced  into  one  traits 
borrowed  from  the  other?  The  narrative  of  Joseph  cannot  be 
judged  entirely  by  itself;  it  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the 
presumption  derived  from  the  study  of  JE  as  a  whole.  And 
this  presumption  is  of  a  nature  which  tends  to  confirm  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  composite. 

The  diilinction  between  P  and  JE — in  particutar,  belween  P  and  J — ^may  be 
inslruclively  illustrated  fiora  Ihe  bkisingz  and  framiscs  which  fonn  a  COH' 
spicuous  feature  in  the  Bonk  of  Genesis,  uid,  in  virtue  of  the  progresdve 
limitation  of  iheii  scope,  hamionixe  with  its  geneml  plan  (p.  7).  To  P 
belong  i"-»lAdam);  9'-' (Noah);  i;*-' (Abraham) ;  aS"' and  35"'- [quoted 
48*]  (Jacob)  :  lo  JE  j"  (the  Ptolcvangeliiim)  j  g-"  (Shem)  ;  ll'"'  (Abraham: 
also  13"-"  is»- '"  18"  J2"'-"')  J  26^'-  "*  (Isaac) ;  27''-»  iS"""  (Jacob) ;  49'" 
(Judah).  Let  the  leader  notice  how  those  assigned  to  P  are  Cast  in  the 
same  phraseology,  and  express  frequently  the  same  Ihmights ;  those  assigned 
to  J  exhibit  greater  variety  ;  and  such  common  features  as  they  present 
(especially  those  addressed  to  liie  three  pnliiarchsj  are  different  froni  those 
that  mark  the  other  serie*.  In  P,  it  may  be  observed,  the  promises  are 
limited  lo  Israel  itself;  in  J  the  prophetical  outlook  embraces  other  nations 
as  well.     Comp.  the  writer's  Sermons  en  Ihe   Old  Tistaiiieat  (1&93),   pp. 

The  process  by  which,  probably,  the  Book  of  Genesis  assumed 
its  present  form  may  be  represented  approximately  as  follows. 
Rrst,  the  two  independent,  but  parallel,  narratives  of  the  patri- 
archal age,  J  and  E,  were  combined  into  a  whole  by  a  compiler 
whose  method  of  work,  sometimes  incorporating  long  sections 
[19]  of  each  intact  (or  nearly  so),  sometimes  fusing  the  parallel 
accounts  into  a  single  narrative,  has  been  sufficiently  illustrated. 
The  whole  thus  formed  (JE)  was  afterwards  combined  with  the 
narrative  P  by  a  second  compiler,  who,  adopting  P  as  his  frame- 
work, accommodated  JE  to  it,  omitting  in  either  what  was 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  needless  reixitition,  and  making  such 
slight  redactional  adjustments  as  the  unity  of  his  work  required. 
Thus  he  naturally  assigned  i'-2^  the  first  place,  —  perhaps 
at  the  same  time  removing  2**  from  its  original  position  as 
superscription  to  i'  and  placing  it  where  it  now  stands.  In 
appending  next,  from  J,  the  narrative  of  Paradise,  he  omitted 
probably  the  opening  words  (for  the  narrative  begins  abruptly), 
and  to  Jahweh  added  the  defining  adjunct  Elohim*  "  God,"  for 

*  Producing  an  unusual  and  emphatic  phrase  ( =Jahweh,  who  is  Clod), 
1  in  the  Pentateuch  only  Ex.  9*, 
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the  purpose  of  identifying  expressly  the  Author  of  life  in  2^^'^- 
with  God,  the  Creator,  in  i^''.  Still  following  J,  he  took  from 
it  the  history  of  Cain  and  his  descendants  (4^"'*),  but  rejected 
the  list  of  Seth's  descendants  (which  the  fragments  that  remain 
show  that  J  must  have  once  contained)  except  the  first  two  names 
{4^%  and  the  etymology  of  JVoah  (5-*),  in  favour  of  the 
genealogy  and  chronological  details  of  P  (5 1-28. 30-82)  j^  51 
-9^^  he  combines  into  one  the  double  narrative  of  the  Flood, 
preserving,  however,  more  from  both  narratives  than  was  usually 
his  practice,  and  in  parts  slightly  modifying  the  phraseology. 
In  9^*"27  he  introduces  from  J  the  prophetical  glance  at  the 
character  and  capabilities  of  the  three  great  ethnic  groups 
descended  from  Noah,  following  it  by  the  accounty  from  P,  of 
the  close  of  Noah's  life  (9^^'-)-  C.  10  (the  Table  yf  nations) 
includes  elements  derived  from  both  sources  (p.  14  f.) ;  it  is 
succeeded  by  the  account  from  J  of  the  dispersion  of  mankind 
(ii^"'**).  C.  ii^<>-25  carries  on  the  line  of  Israel's  ancestors  from 
Shem  to  Terah,  from  P;  1 126-32  states  particulars  respecting 
Abram's  immediate  relations,  taken  partly  from  P,  partly  from 
J,  and  necessary  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  Abram  in 
c.  1 2  ff.  Mutatis  mutandis^  a  similar  method  is  followed  in  the 
rest  of  the  book.  The  narrative  of  Genesis,  though  composite, 
is  constructed  upon  a  definite  plan,  and  to  the  development  of 
this  plan  the  details  that  are  incorporated  from  the  different 
sources  employed  are  thioughout  subservient 

[20]  Twice  in  P  (17*  21^*')  the  name  Jehovah  appears  in  place  of  the  name 
God ;  and  the  variation,  it  has  been  argued,  is  subversive  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  critical  analysis  of  Genesis  r^.sts.  But  this  argument  attaches 
undue  significance  to  an  isolated  phenomenon.  We  must  weigh  the  alterna- 
tives, and  ask  which  is  the  more  probable :  that  an  inference,  dependent  upon 
an  abundatue  of  criteria,  extending  throughout  the  entire  Pentateuch,  should 
be  a  mistaken  one,  or  that  the  compiler,  or  even  a  scribe,  should  twice 
have  substituted  the  more  usual  Jehovah  for  Elohim  under  the  influence  of 
the  usage  of  the  verses  preceding.  To  this  question  there  can  surely  be 
but  one  answer.  The  compiler  of  Chronicles  changes  conversely  yip^^TZ/aA 
of  his  original  source  into  Cod^  neither  consistently  nor  with  apparent 
reason,  except  that  when  writing  independently,  he  evinces  a  preference 
for  the  latter  term  himself;  comp.  e,g.  2  Ch.  22*^  23*  25*'^  33'  34*-  ^  with 
2  Ki.  II*-  '^^  14"  21'  22*-  ^"  respectively. 

The  more  special  characteristics  of  J,  E,  and  P,  and  the  question  of  their 
probable  dates,  will  be  considered  when  they  have  been  reviewed  in  their 
entirety  at  the  end  of  the  Book  of  Joshua* 
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§  2.  Exodus. 

Literature  (in  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  above,  p.  I  f.). — Ad, 
JUlicher,  Die  QtielUn  von  Exodus  i.-vii.  7,  Ilalis  Sax.  1880,  and  Die  Que/Ien 
van  Exodus  vii.  8-xxiv.  1 1 ,  in  the  Jahrbiicker  fiir  Protestantischc  Tkeologie^ 
1882,  pp.  79-127,  272-315;  C.  A.  Briggs,  *'The  Little  Book  of  the 
Covenant "  [Ex.  34"-*]  in  The  Hebrew  Student  (Chicago),  May  1883,  p. 
264  ff.  ;  **  The  Greater  Book  of  the  Covenant "  [Ex.  20*»-c.  23].  ib.  June  1883, 
p.  289  ff.  ;  J.  W.  Rothstein,  Das  Bundesbuch  u.  die  reL-gesch.  Entwicklung 
Isr.  1888;  B.  W.  Bacon  in  ihe  Journ.  of  Bibl,  Lit.  1890,  p.  161  ff.  (on  Ex. 
7"-i2*) ;  1891,  p.  107  ff.  (on  Ex.  1-7)  ;  1892,  p.  177  ff.  (on  Ex.  I2*'-I7")  ; 
1893,  p.  23  ff.  (on  Ex.  18-34);  K.  Budde,  ZATW,  1891,  p.  99  ff. 
(Bemerkungen  zum  Bundesbuch),  p.  193  ff.  (chiefly  on  the  analysis  of  Ex. 
12-34) ;  B.  liaentsch,  Das  Bufidesbiuhy  seitu  ursprunglicke  Gestalt^  u.s.w, 
(1892);  B.  W.  Bacon,  TAe  THple  Tradition  of  the  Exodus  (Hartford, 
U.S.A.  1894)  [distinguishes  typographically  J,  E,  and  P,  to  the  end  of  the 
Pent,  with  explanatory  introductions  and  notes;  but  the  grounds  of  the 
analysis  (in  Ex.)  are  stated  more  fully  in  the  articles  just  referred  to]. 

The  Book  of  Exodus  (called  by  the  Jews,  from  its  op>ening 
words,   nioe^  n^K),  or  more  briefly  ni::e'*)  q^rries  on  the  history 

■  •        •  • 

of  the  Israelitish  nation  from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  erection 
y^  of  the  Tabernacle  by  Moses  in  the  second  year  of  the  exodus 
(40^-  ^'').  The  structure  of  the  book  is  essentially  similar  to  that 
of  Genesis,  the  same  sources,  P  and  JE,  appearing  still  side  by 
side,  and  exhibiting  the  same  distinctive  peculiarities.  It  will  be 
convenient,  in  analysing  the  book,  to  divide  it  into  sections, 
which  may  be  briefer  than  was  the  case  in  Genesis. 

N*!.  c  I -I  I.  Events  leading  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt, 

C.  1-2.  The  continued  increase  of  Jacob's  posterity  in  Egypt, 
and  the  measures  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  checking  it  by  a 
"  new  king,"  unmindful  of  the  benefits  conferred  previously  upon 
[21]  his  country  by  Joseph  (c.  i).  The  birth  and  education  of 
Moses,  and  his  flight  from  Egypt  into  the  land  of  Midian  (c  2). 

P  ji-s     7       13-14  2^*^* 


{ 


J  l«    8-ia  2^^  {io  died) 


I*'*  repeals  the  substance  of  Gen.  46*"*^  (cf.  p.  7).  As  regards  a**"***,  it  i 
true,  in  J,  Moses'  father-in-law  is  called  Hobab  (Nu  lo'*,  cf.  Jud.  4**) ;  but  i 
no  name  is  mentioned  when  he  is  first  introduced  (v.^*),  Keu€lm  v.'^  is  ve 


(HDliabty  s  e'""!  ^"*  *"  "  misconceplion  of  Nu  lo".  In  3'  4'',  c.  18  (E),  hK 
is  called yrMrs  :  Ihe  vaiialion  is  a  good  example  of  ihe  divergent  Iradilions  tii 
be  found  in  the  Pentateuch. 

C-  3^-7".  Moses  is  commissioned  by  Jehovah  to  be  the 
dehvercr  of  his  people ;  his  preliminary  nej^otiations  with  the 
Israelites  and  with  Pharaoh. 

ri'_  6^7" 

{(J        '   1-*       ~     >«-»""      V-K  i.-a^  ta_6i 

Ue  y-"        »-»  =■-»         "-«  3n.ii  I 

^  In  c  3  the  main  narraiive  Is  E  (notice  the  frequency  of  (7c./ 
y_4.  <iT;ii.  ij.  isi.  ito-isaj^  ^-ith  short  passages  from  J;  in  c.  4-C', 
on  the  contrary,  the  main  narrative  is  J,  with  short  passages  from 
E.  The  verses  4"-^^-  ^'^-^  are  assigned  to  E  on  account  of  their 
imperfect  connexion  with  the  context :  4"  speaks  of  "  /-fe  signs  " 
to  be  done  with  the  rod,  whereas  only  one  sign  to  be  performed 
with  it  has  been  described  v.'-*;  4^'  mentions  wonders  to  he 
done  before  I'karaok,  whereas  v.'"*  speaks  only  of  wonders  to  be 
wrought  for  the  satisfaction  of  the/cc/Ze.  The  two  verses  read, 
in  fact,  like  fn^ments  from  another  narrative,  which  once,  of 
course,  contained  the  expkinations  which  are  now  missing. 
Further,  in  the  existing  narrative,  v.'*,  from  its  contents,  is  not 
fitted  to  be  the  seguei  of  v.i^ :  it,  in  fact,  states  an  alternative 
ground  for  Moses'  return  into  Egypt ;  and  the  name_/eWro  makes 
it  probable  that  v.'*  belongs  to  the  same  current  of  narrative  as 
3'  and  a  i8  {i.e.  E) ;  hence  v.«  will  be  referred  to  J.  V."*"  goes 
naturally  with  v.'^  (the  rod). 

Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  pass.-^e  assigned  to  P 
(6*— 7"),  and  comparing  it  with  JE  as  a  whole,  we  observe 
that  it  does  not  descril>e  the  S€^iiei  of  3'-6',  but  is  parallel  to 
it,  and  contains  a  partly  divet^ent  account  of  the  commission  of 
Moses,  and  of  the  preliminary  steps  taken  by  him  to  secure  the 
release  of  his  people.  This  will  be  ap{)arent  if  Ihe  narrative  [22] 
be  followed  attentively.  3^-6'  describes  the  call  and  commission 
of  Moses,  the  nomination  of  Aaron  as  his  spokesman  ivilk  the 
people  (3I'  4'-"),  and  three  signs  given  to  him  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people  if  they  should  dcm.Tnd  his  credentials  ;  Moses  and 
Aaron  have  satisfied  the  people  (4-'''-^'),  but  their  application  to 
Pharaoh  has  proved  unsuccessful  (c.  5)  and  something  further  is 
threatened  (6').     The  continuation  of  6'  is,  however,  7";  for 
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chough  the  revelation  and  commission  contained  in  6'-*  might 
in  tlselfhc  treated  as  a  repetition  of  that  in  c.  3,  its  difTerent 
style  points  to  P  as  its  source,  and  the  sequel  shows  that  in  fact 
it  is  part  of  a.  parallel  narrative  of  Moses'  rail  and  commission,  in 
which,  unlike  4",  the  people  refuse  to  listen  to  the  promises  con- 
veyed to  them  (6*),  and  in  which,  upon  Moses'  protesting  his 
inability  to  plead,  not,  as  before,  with  the  people,  but  with 
Pharaoh,  Aaron  Is  appointed  to  be  his  spokesman  with  him 
(611-12.  S8-M  ji.ij_  If  Pharaoh  had  already  refused  to  hear  him 
(as  he  would  have  done,  had  c.  5-6  formed  a  continuous  nar- 
rative), it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Moses  should  allege  (6'*')  a 
different,  li/rf'or/ ground — a  ground,  moreover,  inconsistent  with 
4" — for  his  hesitation.  Aaron  having  been  thus  appointed 
Moses'  spolcesman  with  Pharaoh,  the  case  of  the  king's  requiring 
a  guarantee  is  next  provided  for :  Aaron's  rod  is  to  be  thrown 
down  that  it  may  become  a  reptile  *  7"-.  Pharaoh's  heart,  how- 
ever, is  hardened;  and  the  narrative  at  7''  has  reached  just  the 
same  point  which  was  reached  in  6^.  The  parallelism  of  details 
which  prevails  between  the  two  narratives  is  remarkable ;  comp, 
6*-8  and  3»->-  '•-» ;  6""  <-^  and  i^'> ;  f-  and  4" ;  7*'-  and  31"-  6>. 
C.  7'*-i  i"*.  The  narrative  of  the  plague^. 


IE    "(putW 


The  grounds  of  the  analysis  depend,  in  the  first  instance, 
upon  literary  criteria ;  which,  however,  are  remarkably  supported 
by  corresponding  differences  in  the  representation.  Reserving 
for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  few  passages  referred  to 
E,  and  confining  our  attention  to  P  and  J,  we  observe  that  the 
narrative  of  the  plagues  is  marked  by  a  scries  of  systematic  differ- 


ences,  relating  to  four  distinct  points — viz.  i,  the  terms  of  the 
command  addressed  to  Moses ;  i.  the  demand  made  of  Pharaoh; 
3,  the  description  of  the  plague ;  4.  the  formula  expressive  of 
Pharaoh's  obstinacy  :  and  further,  that  these  differences  a^ee 
frequently  with  eorrespondmg  differences  in  the  parts  of  the  pre- 
ceding narrative,  3'-6',  which  have  b>een  assigned  (on  independent 
grounds)  to  P  and  JE  respectively.  Thus  in  P  Aaron  co-operates 
with  Moses,  and  the  command  is  Say  unto  Aaron  (7'*  8*-  ^"j  so 
before,  in  7* :  even  9*,  where  Moses  acts,  both  are  expressly 
addressed);  no  demand  is  ever  made  of  Pharaoh,  the  plagues 
being  viewed  rather  as  signs,  or  proofs  of  power,  than  as  having 
the  practical  object  of  securing  Israel's  release ;  the  description 
of  the  plague  is  brief,  seldom  extending  beyond  the  compass  of 
two  or  three  verses;  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Egyptian 
magicians  (who  are  mentioned  only  in  this  narrative)  is  noted ; 
the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  is  expressed  by  the  verb  plfl, 
Fin  {was  strongs  made  strong,  RV.  marg.)  7**  8"  9"  u'"  (so  7"), 
and  the  closing  formula  *  is  And  ke  hearkened  not  unto  them,  as 
Jehn-ah  had  spoken  (f^  S'^''-  "  9I'  (so  7"»).  In  J,  on  the  con- 
trary, Moses  alone  (without  Aaron)  is  commissioned  to  present 
himself  before  Pharaoh:  he  addresses  Pharaoh  himself t  (in 
agreement  with  4"'-'*,  where  Aaron  is  appointed  expressly  to  be 
Moses'  spokesman  with  the  people);  a  formal  demand  is  uniformly 
made.  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me  {j^^  8*  9^-"  10': 
compare  before  4*^  in  the  corresponding  narrative);  upon 
Pharaoh's  refusal,  the  plague  is  announced,  and  takes  [24]  effect, 
either  without  further  human  intervention  (8"  9"),  or  at  a  signal 
given  by  Moses  (not  by  Aaron)  (7™  9^^'-  lo"'-  '*)  ;  the  interview 
with  Pharaoh  is  prolonged,  and  described  in  some  detail ;  some- 
times also  the  king  sends  for  Moses  and  Aaron  to  crave  their 
intercession  for  the  removal  of  the  plague  (S*- ^  9"  10");  the 
term  used  to  express  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart  is  was 
/uavy  (laa)  or  made  heavy  (T33n)  7"  8"- '>  9'-"   lo^J     The 

•  Except  the  last  time,  M"(cf.  e'"*?""!  and  wilh  v.",  7*-"'). 

t  A«ion,  if  he  appears  at  all,  is  only  Moses'  silent  companion :  ^  (see 
v.*  ")"  (s«  V.'*  »)  9"  (see  v.").  In  icP  it  is  duuijlful  if  Ihe  plural  "and 
IktysaiA"  is  oripnal ;  notice  in  v."  "and  he  turned." 

J  The  two  words  pin  hard,  strong,  and  133  heavy,  really  eipress  different 
ideas :  the  former  means  firm,  in  a  bad  sense  ilubbom,  defiant  (cf.  Ei.  S'"*), 
the  latter  slins  la  move  or  be  affected,  unimpreisioitable  [cf.  of  the  ear,  It.  ^ 
59",  Zech.  7" ;  of  the  eye.  Gen.  48" ;  of  the  tongue,  Ex.  4'*). 
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/narrative  generally  is  written  in  a  more  picturesque  and  varied 
I  style  than  that  of  P ;  there  are  frequent  descriptive  touches,  and 
I  the  dialc^e  is  al)undant.  In  a  word,  the  two  currents  of  nar- 
rative display  just  the  same  contrasted  literary  chaiacteiistics 
which  they  exhibit  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

Recuning  phrases  which  mark  (his  nainitive  and  distinguish  it  from  that 
of  P  aie  (besides  "  Let  my  people  go,"  &c.,  and  133,  Taan  of  the  heart,  just 
noted)  refiaeth  (lK3),  esp.  followed  by  "  to  let  the  people  eo,"  7"  8"  g*  lo*-  * 
(so  before  4") }  7"  strftnt  (rni),  see  4'  ;  Thus  lailk  Jihsvah,  said  regularly 
lo  Pharaoh  (so  4"  S') ;  bthold  .  .  .  wilh  the  participle  in  the  announcement 
of  the  plague  7"  S"- "  9*  "  JO*  (so  4");  border  P  lo*- '*■>*;  thou,  thy ptople, 
andthy!en/anls^^*-^^-^<)^*,'  cf.  10*  12*;  CodoftkeHibrtaiii^^^ 
10»  (so  3"  5') ;  rt  IB/™/ 8^  •■  »  »  9»  10" ;  JKi  ai -ifl/i  Brf  few  &c  9^  "  1 1*, 
cfJlo*-";  to  sever  (T^iji)  S"  9*  11';  the  end  or  object  of  the  plague  {or  dr- 
cuiislance  attending  it)  stated  8"^  "  g"- "■  "^  10™  11'. 

The  grounds  for  believing  that  what  remains  in  the  narrative 
of  the  plagues  after  the  separation  of  F  is  not  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, but  contains  elements  due  to  £,  are,  stated  briefly,  as 
follows.  Reasons  were  given  above  (p.  23)  for  concluding  that 
the  two  verses  4''"^',  which  speak  of  the  rod  of  Moses,  were 
not  originally  part  of  the  context  in  which  they  are  now  found, 
and  they  were  assigned  accordingly  to  E.  Now,  in  the  narrative 
of  the  plagues,  the  effect  in  certain  cases  is  brought  about  not 
immediately  by  God,  but  by  the  intervention  of  Moses'  rod  i^'^''-  *'"* 
gM  loW).  It  is  difficult  not  to  connect  the  passages  in  which 
the  rod  is  thus  named  with  4""^*,  and  to  treat  both  as  notices 
derived  from  the  same  source  E,  The  opinion  that  the  parts  of 
the  narrative  which  remainafter  the  [25]  separation  of  P  are  to  some 
extent  composite,  is  confirmed  by  other  indications.  Thus  in  7'^ 
the  transition  from  the  "  I "  of  God  to  the  "  I "  of  Moses  is 
abrupt  and  (in  the  historical  books)  unusual;  hence  the  sus- 
picion arises  that  originally  the  subject  of  /  will  smite  was 
Jehovah  (cf.  v.**''),  and  that  the  words  "  with  the  rod  that  is  in 
mine  hand"  were  introduced  by  the  compiler  of  JE  from  the 
other  source  used  by  him.  By  the  side  of  g***",  v.^***  would  seem 
to  be  superfluous. 

The  analysis  of  JE  is  often  difficult,  and  that  there  are  points  in  it  U 
which  finality  has  not  been  reachcil,  is  guiierally  admitted  by  critics  (cf. 
p.   14) :  and  Bacon  (who  handles  (he  subject  with   much  ability),   in   the 

•  The  symmetry  of  thb  verse  is  much  improved,  if,  with  llitdg,  for  1^^  ^« 
we  read  1|  ■i^B. 
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articles  mentioned  on  p.  22,  has  made  important  contrilnitions  towards  the 
separation  of  J  and  E,  especially  in  Ex.  7-1 1.  The  writer  hesitates  to  adopt 
absolutely  results  on  which  at  present  (Dec.  1896)  no  judgment  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  other  scholars  ;  but  Bacon's  analysis  of  J  E  in  Ex.  i-i  i  ought  not 
to  be  withheld  from  the  reader  (in  c  3  and  c.  4,  according  to  the  TripU 
Trcuiition,  p.  16  f!'.): — 

rj  Ex.  i«- »-"  *"»  «-2»*        a-^  (to  see)       »     ^-«        !•" 

Y,  Vi'*»ti  21-22  2^'^^  3^  ^         <  ^^  1^'^ 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 


C 


J  ^1-1*»  15-16  U-L-Oa  ^jo  Egypt)  ^'^  »""  »     *"»  7»^ 

£  14b  17-lfl  20b-21  27-28  cl-^      4  ^1 

J  !«•"•         "  ^  {So  from  the  river)       '^^'-^ 

E  7«  "t        ^  [Uom  and  he  lifted)  » 


J  gi-4. 8-u»  (to  heart)  »"»  q^-''-  i»-»  «»-»* 

E  ^'^  (to  darM)  «*  (to  beast) 


26h-31 


J  ,oi-u  isb  ^^^^^  {Xo  darkened . 

E  9^  (to  go)  ^'^  (to  ^^'//)      ^**  (to  lattd  of  Egypt) 


fT  IBe-lB  S4-S«         28-29  4-8 

E  lo^^^Ctc/c/?)  «^»  "  ii*-» 

The  parts  not  included  in  this  table  belong  to  P.  12®"**  is  the  sequel  to 
ii*-«  in  J,  and  i2»»-»  the  sequel  to  ii^'^  in  E.  3"  4«-»  7"*  (*'In  this  thou 
Shalt  know  that  I  am  Jehovah")  8"»»  ("  to  the  end,"  &c.)  «»>  9Wb.i6. 19-21. -.sb 
("  that,"  &c.)"  lo^*'  (**for  I,"  &c.)2->»  (to  "  Pharaoh,"  the  next  words  being 
supposed  to  have  read  originally  and  say)  1 1^,  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
didactic  comments,  are  regarded  (after  other  critics)  as  probably  editorial 
additions ;  and  9*^  (**  as  Jehovah,"  &c.)  is  borrowed  by  the  compiler  from  P*s 
formula  7"  8*'  &c.).  In  7"  the  words  **  which  was  turned  to  a  serpent"  are 
a  harraonistic  insertion  (cf.  4^^  LXX). 

The  variations  from  previous  critics  are  deliberate,  and  supported  by  argu- 
ment: as  Bacon  shows,  his  predecessors  had  at  certain  points  (notably  at 
lo**"**)  fiaiiled  to  discover  the  true  clues.  The  effect  of  this  analysis  is  to  dis- 
engage two  narratives,  each  (substantially)  complete,  and  each  (as  Bacon  is 
careful  to  point  out)  consistent  with  itself,  and  dominated  by  a  distinctive 
unity  of  character  and  repre^ntation  ;  in  the  hands  of  previous  critics,  E's 
narrative  has  been  mostly  fragmentary.  Thus,  upon  Bacon's  view,  E  preserves 
more  closely  than  J  does  the  connexion  with  the  patriarchal  period :  there  are 
only  3-4  generations  from  Joseph  to  Moses  (Gen.  50**,  cf.  Nu.  32*^) ;  he 
pictures  the  Israelites  accordingly  as  a  relatively  small  clan,  capable  of  being 
served  by  two  midwives :  in  J,  Israel  is  a  populous  nation  ;  Ex  1*  covers  the 
gap  between  the  patriarchs  and  Moses,  and  allows  time  for  the  multiplication 
of  Jacob's  descendants.     In  E,  again,  the  Israelites  are  '*  royal  pensioners," 

*  Reading,  "Thus  saith  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  smite  the  river"  :  cf.  v.-'. 
t  Reading,  '*  And  thou  shalt  smite  with  the  rod  that  is  in  thine  hand  upon 
the  waters  which  are  in  the  river,  and  they  shall  become  blood." 
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dtpendtnt  upon  rhanuili's  bounty  (comp.  Hen.  45"  47",  cf.  y^ ;  45"  46"), 
and  Ihey  live  side  by  side  with  the  E^ptiaiis  (Ex  l^  1 1') ;  in  J  they  are  inde- 
pendent owners  of  calik  (g*-*  lo*-  ^  =*  iz''-";  cf.  Gen.  45'"  46*"),  and  Ihey 
reside  apart  in  the  pastoral  district  of  Goshen  (Ei.  8*"  9" ;  cf.  Gen.  45" 
46""  *"  "  47''  '■  "^  ■'*!-  In  K,  further,  Pharaoh  is  depicted  as  stubborn  and 
defiant,  his  refusal  is  peremptory  and  complete  ;  in  J  he  is  weak -minded  and 
deceitful  (8*),  he  promises  release,  and  craves  Moses'  intercession,  but  after- 
wards evades  his  promise.  Other  characteristics  of  the  two  representations  are 
also  pointed  out  liy  Bacon.  The  literary  distinctions  between  ihe  two  natra- 
lives  remain  substantially  as  iKfore  1  J  is  graphic,  and  abounds  in  colloquy  ; 
I'^,  though  complete,  is  brief  and  ungamished.  The  concluding  formula  in  E 
is  and  Pharaeh's  k4art  was  hardened  [p'n  lit.  oiar  slrong\  (or  and  Jehovah 
hardened  Phanah's  heart),  and  ht  did  not  let  ihe  ehildrcn  of  Israel  (or  them's 
go  9»  (contrast  J's  phrase,  v.**")  lo^"-  "  (cf.  4"  E).  P  uses  the  same  verb  pin, 
but  follows  it  \isiaX\'j\i'j  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  lhein,asjehm'ah  had  spoieH, 

II.  c  12-19'-  ^^  '''^'  Plf^'t  l^  departure  of  Ike  Israelites 
'  from  Egypt,  and  their  journey  to  Sinai. 

C.  12-13.  The  institution  of  the  Passover,  and  the  Feast  of 
Unleaveneil  Cakes.  The  death  of  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  journey  of  the  Israelites  from  Rameses  to  Succoth.  The 
law  respecting  the  dedication  of  the  first-bom  (i2'~i3'*).  March 
of  the  Israelites  from  Succoth  to  Etham,  on  the  border  of  the 
wilderness  (13""**). 


In  c.  11-13  the  double  b'eatment  is  peculiarly  evident.  We 
have  (a)  ii^-"  (Passover);  v.'*"-"!  {Ma~.zoth  or  Unleavened 
Cakes);  v.^ "'■  **^'- "  (narrative) ;  v. ^■** (Passover — supplement- 
ary); 13"'  (first-bom):  {b)  12"-*^  (Passover);  v. «-=«■'"'■«'■  *»* 
(narrative, — continuation  of  11*-*);  13S-K'  (Unleavened  Cakes); 
Y_ii-M  (first-born) :  the  former  narrative  exhibits  throughout  the 
marks  of  P  ;  the  latter,  those  of  JE.  The  Passover,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  though  followed  by  the  Feast  of  Mazzolk  (Unleavened 
Cakes),  is  distinct  from  it  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  observance ; 
and  the  distinction  is  recognised  in  both  [26]  narratives,  especially 
in  that  of  JK  The  injunction  in  P respecting  the  first-bom  (13'^) 
is  here  isolated ;  the  full  explanation  is  first  given  Nu.  3"^-  S"'*. 

*  12*"",  the  Hebrew  of  which  is  very  stmnge  (nin  rh-Sn  mn),  appears  to  be 
a  gloss  (Budde,  ZA  TW.  1891,  p.  100 ;  Bacon). 

+  V."  refers  to  the  first  day  of, IAjs.?/*  (Lev,  23'),  not  to  the  Passover. 
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The  distinction  between  P  and  JE  in  c.  12  is  sufficiently 
established  upon  literary  grounds  ;  but  a  material  justification  of 
the  analysis  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  12'^^'^''  cannot  be  the 
original  sequel  of  i2^-2^  (or  rather,  of  12^"^^;  for  y,^*-^  does  not 
concern  the  Passover  at  all).  The  verses  do  not  describe  the 
execution  of  the  commands  received  by  Moses  in  v,^-^^,  Moses 
does  not  repeat  to  the  people,  even  in  an  abridged  form,  the 
injunctions  before  received  by  him ;  but  while  several  points  of 
importance  {e,g,  the  character  of  the  lamb,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  to  be  eaten)  are  omitted,  /resA  points  (the  hyssop, 
the  basin,  none  to  leave  the  house),  not  mentioned  before,  are 
added.  The  inference  is  irresistible  that  1221-27  jg  really  part  of 
a  different  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  which 
"  stands  to  123"^^  in  the  same  relation  that  the  regulations  respect- 
ing Mazzoth  in  133-10  stand  to  those  in  i2i*-20»»  (Dillm.  p.  100). 
V.25-27  is  conceived  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  parts  of  138-16  (see 
V.5. 8. 10.  uf.^ .  i^  is  probable,  therefore,  that  both  passages  are  of 
similar  origin,  and  may  be  referred  either  to  J  (I)illm.)  or  to  the 
compiler  of  JE  expanding  materials  derived  from  J  (so  Wellh.,  at 
least  for  13^"^^). 

I  A  noticeable  difference  between  P  and  JE  is  the  greater  specialization  and 
trictness  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  former  narrative  (e.g,  12^**-  "^^  ^'^). 
As  regards  the  parts  assigned  to  E,  with  v.'^**  comp.  3*^  lo**-  **•  ^^ ;  with  v.*^, 
lQ^a4b.  ^^  y  S6f.^  2*^f.  n2f.  (all  E);  in  i3"-i»  notice  God  {noi  Jehovah)  four 
times;  and  with  v.*'  comp.  Gen.  50^,  in  a  context  which  (on  independent 
grounds)  is  assigned  to  the  same  source.  12'*-'*  deserve  attention,  being 
exidently  intended  as  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Feast  of  "  Un- 
leavened Cakes."    See  further,  on  c  12-13,  Delitzsch,  Shuiicfty  vii.  p.  337  ff. 

C  14-15.  The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea;  Moses'  Song  of 
Triumph ;  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  to  Marah  and  Elim. 

P  141-*        »-»  "-18  21*  (to  over  the  sea) 


[27] 


0 
l\E 


«        ^(io  afraid)        "-"  »»»-» 

lOb  19a 


{ 
{ 


J  »^  (to  dry  latid) 
E 


aic  22-23  a8-27«  (to  over  the  sea)  »-» 


{ 


J  »-« 

E  is»-»  »•" 


( 
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The  passages  assigned  to  P  will  be  found  to  be  connected  both  with  each 
other  and  with  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  belonging  to  the  same  source : 
thus  "harden  (pm)  the  heart"  v.*  recurs  v.^",  and  is  the  same  term  that  is 
used  by  P  in  the  narrative  of  the  plagues  (p.  2$) ;  "  get  me  honour"  tb.  recurs 
V."' "  Lev.  10* ;  comp.  also  v.** "  "  and  the  Egyptians  shall  know,"  &c.  (cf.  6' 
7»  i6**);  v.»-»  "and  the  Egyptians  pursued";  v.^»  "the  dry  land"  and 
"the  wall " ;  v.^*" "  " divide "  ;  the  repetitions  (in  the  manner  of  F')  in  v.*^  as 
compared  with  v.*,  in  v.**  as  compared  with  v.**,  in  v.*  as  compared  with  v.". 
The  particulars  of  the  analysis  depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  apparently 
double  character  of  the  narrative  in  some  parts  of  the  chapter.  As  regards  the 
parts  attributed  to  E,  with  v.^^  comp.  Josh.  24^  (E) ;  with  v.'*,  Gen.  21*' 
31"  (the  "angel  of  Goti"),  It  is  possible  that  other  traits  in  the  narrative 
also  have  their  source  in  E  {e.g^.  v.'*  "  lift  up  thy  rod** ;  comp.  above,  p.  26). 
14"**  may  be  a  notice  derived  from  J  (comp.  8"  9'  10"). 

r  In  c.  15  the  ^^^^(v.***"",  cf.  v.*"'^)  is,  of  course,  incorporated  by  E  from 
\an  earlier  source — perhaps  from  a  collection  of  national  poems.  V.*'  appears 
to  be  a  later  redactional  a'idition,  reverting,  in  terms  borrowed  from  P  (see 
j^».  26.  »bj^  tQ  ^|jg  occasion  of  the  Song.  The  Song  itself  appears  to  have 
undergone  some  expansion,  or  modification  of  form,  at  a  later  age ;  for  v.^ 
("Thnu  hast  guided  them  to  Thy  holy  habitation")  appears  Clearly  to  describe 
a  past  event,  and  v.'^''*  points  to  some  fixed  abode  of  the  ark — the  temple  at 
Shiloh  (i  Sa,  i'),  if  not  (Riehm,  EinL  i.  299  f.)  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (the 
verbs  in  v."»may  be  translated  as  pasts  or  futures  indifferently).  In  v.***^  we 
seem  indeed  (to  use  Dillmann's  expression)  to  hear  Moses  himself  speaking ; 
and  both  Dillm.  and  Delitzsch  (Gen.  p.  29)  agree  with  Ewald  {Die  Dichter 
des  A,B,Sy  i.  i,  p.  175;  cf.  Hist,  ii.  354)  in  supposing  that  the  Song,  as  a 
whole,  is  a  later  expansion  of  the  Mosaic  theme  contained  in  v.^**"', — 
perhaps  designed  originally  as  a  festal  Passover-song  (Is.  30®).  Probably, 
however,  the  greater  part  of  the  Song  is  Mosaic,  and  the  modification,  or 
expansion,  is  limited  to  the  closing  verses ;  for  the  general  style  is  antique, 
and  the  triumphant  tone  which  pervades  it  is  just  such  as  might  naturally  have 
been  inspired  by  the  event  which  it  celebrates. 

.  C.  16-19^.  The  journey  of  the  Israelites  from  Elim  to  Sinai, 
including  particulars  respecting  the  quails  and  manna  given  to 
the  people  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (c  16);  the  miraculous 
supply  of  water  at  Rephidim,  and  the  conflict  with  Amalek  at 
the  same  place  (c.  17);  the  meeting  with  Jethro,  and  the  counsel 
given  by  him  to  Moses  (c.  18). 

[28] 

p  16I.3      6-84        81-38  lyu  (to  Rephidim)  I9»-»» 


4-S  15-10  17'^' 


•^    »-i«  c  18  19» 


In  c  16  the  parts  assigned  to  P  have  many  marks  of  his  style  which  are 
al)sent  from  the  rest  of  the  chap.  (cf.  p.  131  ff.     There  are  also  corresponding 
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dlfTeiencea  of  represenlation :  thus  b  v.*^  [aiming  and  meniing,  agreeing 
willi  s.^"'Jiesh  Bt  evening,  and  jr^iit/ at  morning)  the  communicaliun  made 
to  the  people  is  different  in  Its  terms  from  that  given  in  v.'"'  lo  Mosea  {bread 
alone,  with  no  distinction  of  morning  and  evening)  j  and  v,'*-"  agrees  with  v,*-». 
In  the  text  of  Pa  transposition  appears  tohavelaken  place  ;  for  v.  "-"^  the  com- 
mand to  speak  lo  the  ^eopic  follows  the  account  v.°"'  of  Ihc  actual  delivery  to 
them  of  the  message  ;  probably  the  original  order  was  v.'*-  •""■  **  "  &c 

C.  i8,  though  in  one  or  two  places  (as  in  parts  of  v,^-*-"*) 
there  may  be  traces  of  the  hand  of  the  compiler  of  JE,  is  other- 
wise an  excerpt  from  E ;  notice  the  preponderance  in  the  chapter 
of  God  (not  JthovaK).  The  chapter  is  one  of  great  historical 
interest ;  it  exhibits  to  us  a  j^f^^irp  pf  Afosf.s  ItgixLitin^  Disputes 
arise  among  the  people  j  the  contending  parties  come  to  Moses 
to  have  them  settled;  he  adjudicates  between  them;  and  his 
judgments  are  termed  "the  statutes  and  directions  (TSrotK)  of 
God  "  (v,^*).  It  was  the  historic  function  of  the  priests  to  give 
direction  (min,  min)  upon  cases  submitted  to  them,  in  matters 
both  of  civil  right  (Dt.  1 7^')  and  ceremonial  observance  {ib.  24')* ; 
and  here  Moses  himself  appears  discharging  the  same  function, 
and  so  laying  the  foundation  of  Hebrew  law. 

III.  ig'-C  40.  Israel  at  Sinai. 

(a)  The  solemn  establishment  of  the  theocracy  at  Sinai  (see 
19*^  243-s)  on  the  basis  of  the  Ten  Commandments  (2o''i^,  and 
of  a  Code  of  laws  (30*^-23*^)  regulating  the  social  life  and 
religious  observances  of  the  people,  and  called  the  "  Book  of  the 
Covenant"  (24^);  (^}..  the  giving  of  directions  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai  for  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle,  with  the 
vessels  and  appointments  belonging  to  it,  for  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  as  priests,  the  selection  of  Bezaleel  and 
Oholiab  to  execute  the  skilled  work  that  was  necessary,  and  the 
delivering  to  Moses  of  the  two  Tables  of  the  Law  (24'^-3L_'*) ;  (c) 
the  inddent  of  the  Golden  Calf,  Moses'  intercession  [29]  on  behalf 
of  the  people,  and  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  (c  32-34);  (1^  the 
construction  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  appurtenances  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  prescribed  in  c.  25-31,  and  its  erection 
(40*')  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year  of  the  exodus  (c.  35-40). 


\{'e.^ 


*  Cf.  Hie.  3"  (give  dinciieit) ;  Hag.  2"  (ask  now  diritiien  of  Ihe  priests). 
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P  24"-^**  ( to  cloud)  25^-3 1 '"•  ( to  testimony) 


34'^"'  c.  35-40 


\ 


lE  32^-3:^  •337-"  33''-34» 

The  structure  of  JE*s  narrative  of  the  transactions  at  Sinai  19^- 
j^n-isb  j^j^^  3 1  ^^^-34^  is  complicated,  and  there  are  parts  in 
which  the  analysis  (so  far  as  concerns  J  and  E)  must  be  regarded 
as  provisional  only.  Nevertheless,  the  composite  character  of 
the  narrative  seems  to  be  unmistakable.  Thus  in  c.  19  the 
natural  sequel  of  v.^  7vent  up  would  be,  not  vJ  came^  but  v.^* 
went  down :  v.*  is  superfluous  after  v.^'*  (if,  indeed,  it  be  more 
than  an  accidental  repetition  of  it) :  v J  ''*  is  isolated,  and  not 
explained  by  anything  which  follows  (for  the  "trumpet"  of 
v.i»-i»  is  not  the  "  ram's-horn  "  of  this  verse).  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  chapter  y.20-26  interrupt  the  connexion  :  v.^  is  a  repetition 
of  v.^®*  ("  descended  "),  and  v.^^  of  v.^'^ ;  the  priests  and  Aaron 
are  introduced  without  preparation :  v.-^  "  and  said  ("lOK^)  un/o 
them  "  (not  "  and  fo/d  them  ")  should  be  followed  by  a  statement 
of  the  words  reported,  and  is  quite  disconnected  with  20^ :  on 
the  other  hand,  20^  is  the  natural  continuation  of  19^^  It  is 
evident  that  two  p>arallel  narratives  of  the  theophany  on  Sinai 
have  been  combined  together,  though  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
determine  throughout  the  precise  limits  of  each.  19^^*  (though 
parts  of  v.^"®  may  [30]  be  derived  from  J)  belongs  in  the  main  to 
E;  the  sequel  (as  just  said)  is  formed  by  20^,  introducing  the 
Decalogue  (26^'^'^),  and  the  following  verses  20'®"-^  t  (notice  God 
in  19S.17.19b  2oi- !»•  20. 21)  &c.     In  c.  24,  v.^-s  is  manifestly  the 

sequel  to  c.  23.     V.^"^-  •-n  interrupt  the  connexion :  their  origin 
has  been  disputed ;  but  they  are  probably  to  be  referred  to  J. 

According  to  Bacon,  they  form  the  sequel  to  19'**  (from  and  there)  "•  "'**•  ^ 
[rendering,  "and  Aaron  with  thee,  and  the  priests;  but  let  not  the  people," 
&c.],  "*»  ((romfor)^  """  [the  emph.  non  **thcy"  in  v.**^  obtaining  by  the 
transposition  a  suitable  antecedent  in  the  priests  of  v.**],  *•  (20*"**  being  the 

•  In  the  main. 

t  Wliether  Kuencn  is  right  in  his  suggestion  ( Th,  Tijdschr.  1884,  p.  190) 
that  20'*''^  stood  originally  in  E  between  19"'*  and  2o\  may  be  doubted, 
notwithstanding  the  assent  of  Wellh.  Comp,  327  f.,  and  Budde,  ZATIV,  1 891, 
p.  229 :  Dt.  5*"*  appears  to  show  the  contrary. 
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sequel  to  19^*^  **""•  ^  in  E).  On  the  attribution  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant 
to  E,  see  Dillm.  p.  220;  JUlicher, //^y'^i.  1882,  p.  205 f  ;  Budde,  ZATW. 
1891,  p.  215  f. ;  Wellh.  Comp,  p.  327. 

^The  Decalogue  was,  of  course,  derived  by  E  from  a  pre- 
existing source,  at  least  the  substance  of  it  being  engraven  on 
the  tables  in  the  Ark,  and  incorporated  by  him  in  his  narrative.^ 
Some  interesting  critical  questions  arise  from  a  comparison  of 
the  Decalogue  as  here  given  with  the  form  in  which  it  is  repeated 
in  Dt  (5^-^),  where,  although  it  is  introduced  ostensibly  (v,^»**)as 
a  verbal  quotation,  it  presents  considerable  differences  from  the 
text  of  Exodus.  The  differences  are  most  remarkable  in  the 
4th,  5th,  and  loth  Commandments,  which  are  here  printed  in 
parallel  columns,  the  variations  being  indicated  by  italics : — 


\ 


Ex.  2a 

8.  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy. 

9.  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour,  and  do  all  thy  work :  10.  but 
the  seventh  day  is  a  sabbath  unto 
Jehovah  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not 
do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter,  thy  man-servant, 

nor  thy  maid -servant,  nor 

thy  cattle, 
nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates: 

II.  For  in  six  days  Jehovah  made 
heaven,  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh 
day :  therefore  Jehovah  blessed  the 
sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  iL 


[32]  12.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 

mother, 

that  thy  days  may  be 

long 

upon  the  land  which  Jehovah 

thy  God  is  giving  thee. 

•  •  .  •  • 

17.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 

neighbour's  house,         thou  shalt  not 

covet  thy  neighbour's  wife, 

3 


Dt  5. 

12.  Observe  the  sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy,  as  Jehnuih  thy  God  com- 
manded thee,  13.  Six  days  shalt  thou 
labour,  and  do  all  thy  work  :  14.  but 
the  seventh  day  is  a  sabbath  unto 
Jehovah  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not 
do  any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor 
thy  daughter,  nor  thy  man-servant, 
nor  thy  maid-servant,  nor  thine  oXy 
nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle, 
nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates :  in  order  that  thy  man-servant 
and  thy  maid-servattt  may  rest  as  well 
as  thou.  15.  And  thou  shalt  remem- 
ber that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the 
latid  of  Egypt,  and  Jehovah  thy  God 
brought  thee  out  thence  by  a  mighty 
hand,  cmd  by  a  stretched  out  arm: 
therefore  Jehovah  thy  God  commanded 
thee  to  keep  the  sabbath  day, 

16.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  as  Jehovah  thy  God  com- 
manded thee:  that  thy  days  may  be 
long,  and  thai  it  may  be  well  with 
thee,  upon  the  land  which  Jehovah 
thy  God  is  giving  thee. 

•  •  •  •  • 

21.  And  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbour's  wife,  atul  thou  shalt  not 
desire  thy  neighbour's  home,  his  field. 
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or  his  man-servant,  or  his  maid-ser-  or  his  man-servant,  or  his  maid-ser- 
vunt,  or  his  ox,  or  his  ass,  or  anything  vant,  his  ox,  or  his  ass,  or  anything 
that  is  thy  neighbour's.  that  is  thy  neighbour's. 

The  principal  variations  are  in  agreement  with  the  style  of 
Dt,  and  the  author's  hand  is  recognisable  in  them.  Thus  with 
Observe  v.^^  comp.  Dt  i6^;  with  as  Jehovah  thy  God  commanded 
thee  (which  is  not  strictly  appropriate  in  what  purports  to  be  a 
report  of  the  words  spoken),  20^^  24^  26^*;  with  the  spirit  of 
v.i*^f  1^  15IO;  with  the  motive  of  gratitude  in  v. ^5,  15^^  i6"-  ^'^ 
2418-22;  and  with  the  addition  in  v.l«^  52*  [Heb.  26]  6i«  I2-5-28 
22^.  Does,  however,  even  the  text  of  Ex.  exhibit  the  Decalogue 
in  its  primitive  form?\It  is  an  old  and  probable  supposition,* 
suggested  in  part  by  the  fact  of  this  varying  text,  that  in  its 
original  form  the  Decalogue  consisted  merely  of  the  Command- 
ments themselves,  and  that  the  explanatory  comments  appended 
in  certain  cases  were  only  added  subsequently.  Thus,  according 
to  this  view,  the  2nd,  4th,  and  5th  Commandments  read  origin- 
ally— 


**  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thjrself  any  graven  image." 
**  Remember  the  sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy." 


**  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother," 

All  the  Commandments  would  thus  be  moulded  in  uniform 
shape,  and  would  be  expressed  in  the  same  terse  and  simple 
form  in  which  the  ist,  and  the  6th  to  the  9th,  appear  now.     It 

\  has  further  been  conjectured  that,  as  the  comments  in  v.'-  ^®-  ^2 
bear  a  singular  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Dt,  they  were  in  the 
first  instance  added  in  that  book,  and  thence  transfeired  sub- 

'  sequently  to  Ex.;  and  that,  as  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
author  of  Dt.  would  omit  part  of  the  Decalogue  (though  he  might 
[32]  for  the  purpose  of  explanation  a^^i/ clauses),  v.^^  may  have  been 
only  introduced  into  the  text  of  Ex.  after  Dt  was  written.  As 
regards  the  first  of  these  conjectures,  it  is  no  doubt  attractive  and 
plausible.  In  the  phrase  "them  that  love  me"  v.®  there  is 
embodied  a  thought  which  in  the  Pent,  is  confined  to  Dt.,  viz. 
the  love  of  God,  which  in  that  book  is  made  the  foundation  of 
all  human  action  (e,^,  6*  10"  11^  aL)\  the  expression  "within 
thy  gates"  v.^^  (=  in  thy  cities)  is  all  but  peculiar  to  Dt, 
occurring  in  it  twenty-nine  times ;  the  expressions  in  v.^^  "  that 
thy  days  may  be  long,"  and  "  the  land  which  Jehovah  thy  God 
♦  Ewald,  Hist,  ii.  159;  Spiaker^s  Comm,  p.  336;  Dillmann,  p.  201. 
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is  giving  thee,"  are  also  (especially  the  latter)  of  repeated  occur- 
rence in  the  same  book  (neither  occurring  elsewhere  in  the  Pent.). 
These  facts  possess  undoubtedly  considerable  weight.  It  is, 
however,  some  objection  to  the  inference  which  they  app)ear  to 
authorize,  that  the  clauses  in  question  (as  a  glance  at  the  parallel 
columns  will  show)  are  not  incorporated  entire  in  Exodus.  If  the 
clauses  were  transferred  to  Ex.  from  Dt,  it  is  not  apparent  why 
portions  of  them  were  omitted.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the 
more  probable  view  appears  to  be  that  these  clauses  are  in  their 
original  place  in  Exodus,  and  that  they  are  of  the  same  character 
as  certain  other  sections  in  Ex.,  chiefly  of  a  parenetic  or  hortatory 
character  (as  133-w  23'-^*^),  which  do  exhibit  an  approximation 
to  the  style  of  Dt.,  and  which  are  the  source  of  certain  of  the 
expressions  which  were  adopted  afterwards  by  the  author  of 
Dt.,  and  became  part  of  his  phraseology.*  Certainly,  the  ex- 
pression "  within  thy  gates,"  and  the  phrases  in  v.^^,  read  more 
distinctively  Deuteronomic  than  those  occurring  in  the  sections 
referred  to ;  but  (unless  the  text  of  the  Decalogue  has  passed 
through  phases  respecting  which  we  can  but  speculate)  the 
explanation  proposed  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable  one.  If 
it  be  correct,  the  additions  in  Dt.  will,  of  course,  be  of  the  nature 
of  further  comments  upon  the  text  of  Exodus.  V^  however, 
stands  upon  a  different  footing:  not  only  does  it  supply  no 
elements  for  the  style  of  Dt,  but  it  is  dissimilar  in  style  to  JE : 
in  its  first  clause  it  resembles  closely  31^^^,  and  in  its  second 
Gen.  2^^ — both  passages  belonging  to  P.  As  there  is  force  in 
the  remark  that  the  author  of  Dt.  is  not  likely  to  have  omitted 
the  verse  had  it  formed  part  of  the  Decalogue  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote,  it  is  not  improbable  that  [33]  it  was  introduced  into  the 
text  of  Exodus  subsequently,  upon  die  basis  of  the  two  verses 
of  P  just  cited. 

The  laws  contained  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant "  (20^^- 
23**)  comprise  two  elements  (24^),  the  "  words  "  (or  commands) 
and  the  "judgments":  tfie  latter,  expressed  all  hypothetically, 
occupy  21^-22^^-2*^^  23*'*;  the  former  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
section  to  23^*;  what  follows,  2'^^'^'^^  annexing  2^  promise  in  case 
of  obedience,  as  Wellh.  observes,  imparts  to  the  preceding  law- 
book the  character  of  a  "  covenant "  (cf.  24^).  The  laws  them- 
selves are  taken  naturally  from  a  pre-existing  source,  though  their 
*  The  expressions  referred  to  are  noted  below,  p.  99  f. 
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form,  in  particular  casts,  may  be  due  to  the  compiler  who  united 
J  and  E  into  a  whole.  The  main  body  of  the  "judgments," 
zi'-aa",  seems  to  have  undergone  no  alteration  of  fonn;  but 
in  the  following  parts  of  the  section  most  critics  are  of  opinion 
that  slight  parenetic  additions  have  been  made  by  the  compiler, 
e.g.  aa^ib-aa  (observe  in  v.^^  [Ileb.  ■^J  him,  fie,  his  in  the  Hebrew, 
pointing  back  to  the  siiigii/ar  "  sojourner "  in  v.^') ;  and  in  the 
final  exhortation,  2323-aii.  •  (which  anticipates  unduly  v.-"'-,  and 
disguises  the  conditional  character  of  the  promises  v.^*'-  *'"■,  which 
are  dependent  on  vP) :  the  substaiue  of  this  passage  may  have 
been  derived  from  34"- '^  The  verses  23"-  can  hardly  be  in 
their  original  position ;  for  the  context  (on  both  sides)  relates  to 
a  subject  of  a  different  kind,  viz,  just  judgment. 

The  laws  themselves  are  designed  to  regulate  the  life  of  a 
community  living  under  simple  conditions  of  society,  and  chiefly 
occupied  in  agriculture.^  They  may  be  grouped  as  follows  : — 
(i)  ao'^''-^  prohibition  of  graven  images,  and  regulations  for  the 
construction  of  altars;  (2)  zi-^"  regulations  respecting  Hebrew 
male  and  female  slaves;  (3)  ai^--'^  capital  offences;  (4)  ai^*-"^ 
injuries  to  life  or  limb ;  {5)  zi^-zz"  cases  of  danger  caused  by 
culpable  negligence,  or  theft ;  (6)  zz'^'^  deposits,  loans,  and 
seduction  (which  is  here  treated,  not  as  a  mora!  offence,  but  as  a 
wrong  done  to  the  father,  and  demanding  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion); (7)2z"^',anda3^'(notto  refuse  help  to  an«jirw_>'in  his  need), 
miscellaneous  religious  and  moral  injunctions;  (8)z3'"^- """veracity, 
and  equity  in  the  [34]  administration  of  judgment ;  (y)  z,  '" 
the  Sabbatical  year,  the  Sabbath,  the  three  annual  \ " 
and  sacrifice;  (10)  23'^-'*  the  concluding  exhortation.  That  the 
community  for  whose  use  the  Code  was  designed  had  made  some 
progress  in  civilisation,  is  evident  from  the  many  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  individual ;  on  the  other  hand, 
that  it  was  still  in  a  relatively  archaic  condition  ajjpears  from  such 
regulations  as  ai"'-  ^^  (the  lex  talionis),  or  the  conception  of 
God  as  the  immediatesourceof  judgment  (a i*zz*-':  cf.  1  S.  »**). 
Notice  also  the  rudimentary  character  of  the  ceremonial  injunc- 
tions Inspecting  altars  ao"*"^,  the  right  of  asylum  zi"'-,  first-fruits 
and  firstlings  iz^'-  13",  prohibition  to  eat  TiU^a  22'",  the  observ- 
ance of  the  sacred  seasons  zs'''-'^  sacrifice  23'*  ;  comp,  ao**  za™ 

•  To  Cad,  v."''  beginning  or^inally  "And  /will  bless"  (LXX  Vulg.). 

t  Notice  the  prominence  of  the  ex,  aa,  anil  shrep,  ai'^-zi". 
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against  the  worship  of  idols  or  false  gods.  Just  and  equitable 
motives  are  insisted  on  {e.^.  22*^-27  23*^-*);  but  religious  institu- 
tions, it  is  evident,  are  still  in  a  simple,  undeveloped  stage.* 

In  c.  24,  v.^'*'  (*  and  he  went  up,*  &c.)  is  E's  introduction  to  31^**',  c.  32  ; 
and  v.'**^"*  is  P's  introduction  to  c.  25-31. 

C.  25-31^**  forms  P's  account  of  the  instructions  given  to 
Moses  respecting  the  Tabernacle  and  the  priesthood.  These 
instrnciions  fall  into  two  parts  :  (i)  c.  25-29;  (2)  c.  30-31.  In 
c.  25-29  the  following  subjects  are  dealt  with  : — (a)  the  vessels 
of  the  Sanctuary,  named  naturally  first,  as  being  of  central 
interest  and  importance  (c.  25) ;  (^)  the  Tabernacle,  designed  to 
contain  and  guard  them  (c.  26);  (c)  the  Court  round  the  Taber- 
nacle containing  the  Altar  of  the  daily  Burnt-offering  (c.  27); 
(if)  the  dress  (c.  28)  and  consecration  (29^-27)  of  the  priests  who 
are  to  serve  in  the  Sanctuary ;  (e)  the  daily  Burnt-offering,  the 
maintenance  of  which  is  a  primary  duty  of  the  Priesthood  (2^^^^), 
followed  by  what  is  apparently  the  final  close  of  the  entire  body 
of  instructions,  29*^"^,  in  which  Jehovah  promises  that  He  will 
bless  the  Sanctuary  thus  established  with  His  presence.  C.  30-3 1 
relate  to  (a)  the  Altar  of  Incense  (30^"^^) ;  (^)  the  maintenance  of 
public  service  (30^^"^®) ;  (c)  the  Brazen  Laver  (30^^"^^) ;  (d)  the 
holy  Anointing  Oil  (3022-33) .    (^)  the  Incense  (3o3'*-38) .  fy^  ^^ 

nomination  of  Bezaleel  and  Oholiab  (31^"^^) ;  (^)  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  (3112-17). 

[35]  A  question  arises  here  whether  the  whole  of  this  group  of  chapters 
belongs  to  the  original  legislation  of  P.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  AUar  of 
Incense^  which,  from  its  importance,  might  have  seemed  to  demand  a  place  in  c. 
26-29(among  the  other  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle),  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
in  30**^,  when  the  directions  respecting  the  essential  parts  of  the  Tabernacle 
are  apparently  complete  (see  29*''^) :  even  in  26**^  (where  the  position  of  the 
vessels  of  the  sanctuary  is  defined)  it  is  not  included.  Moreover,  the  annual 
rite  prescribed  in  Ex.  30^^  is  not  noticed  in  the  detailed  account  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement  in  Lev.  16,  and  only  one  altar,  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering, 
appears  to  be  named  throughout  the  chapter.  Further,  the  ceremony  of 
anointing,  which  in  29'  Lev.  8^*  is  confined  to  the  Chief  priest  (Aaron),  is  in 
30^  extended  to  the  ordinary  priests  (his  "sons"),  although  the  original 
limitation  to  Aaron  alone  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  title  **the 
omnnHd  priest,"  applied  to  the  Chief  priest  (Lev.  4»- »• "  e**  [Heb.  "]:  of. 
16*^  2i""  ^,  Ex.  29**'",  Nu.  35**),  which,  if  the  priests  generally  were  anointed, 
^~~~"       — ^^^^^■^■^-^~^— "^i^^-^^— — — ^— ^— ^^^^^-^^^— —1^^^— — ^i^— ^^^— ^^^-^— ^^^^^^^^^^^^.^^^^^™^«^ 

•  Comp.  further  on  this  code  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC.  p.  336  ff.  (»p.  340  ff.). 


.   11..- 
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would  be  destitute  of  any  distinctive  significance.  On  these  grounds  (chiefly) 
it  is  argued  that  c.  30-31,  together  with  certain  other  passages  in  which  the 
same  phenomena  occur,  form  part  of  a  secondary  and  posterior  stratum  of  P, 
representing  a  later  phase  of  ceremonial  usage.  Space  forbids  the  question 
being  considered  here  as  fully  as  it  deserves  ;  and  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to 
Wellh.  Comp.  I39ff.;  Kuen.  Hex,  §  6.  13 ;  Del.  Siudien,  iii.;  Dillm.  EL. 
p.  263  f.,  NDJ.  p,  635  ;  and  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible  (ed.'),  art.  Exodus. 

The  section  on  the  Sabbath  (31"""),  as  has  been  often  observed  {e,g,  by 
Delitzsch,  Studien^  xii.  p.  622),  has  in  v.^*^  affinities  with  the  code  of  which 
extracts  have  been  preserved  in  Lev.  17-26  (see  p.  47  ff.) ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  these  verses  have  been  excerpted  thence,  and  adapted  here  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  law  inculcating  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  in  connexion  with  an 
occasion  on  which  the  temptation  might  arise  to  disregard  it. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  Golden  Calf  (31^®  -34^)>  c  32,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  assigned  plausibly  to  E ;  only  v.*"^*  appears  to  have 
been  expanded  by  the  compiler  of  JE  (comp.  Gen.  221*-^®,  to 
which  in  v.^^  allusion  is  made).  32^**-33®  exhibits  traces  of  a 
double  narrative :  thus  v.^^  the  people  are  commanded  to  do 
what,  according  to  v.*^  they  had  already  done — which  confirms  the 
prima  facte  view  that  v.^-^  is  a  doublet  of  v.^^.  No  satisfactory 
analysis  of  the  entire  passage  has,  however,  been  effected.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  if  E  be  the  basis  of  33^"*,  it  has  been 
amplified  by  the  compiler,  possibly  with  elements  derived  from  J. 

33^-11,  which  (as  the  tenses  in  the  original  show)  describes 
throughout  Moses'  practice  (y.^  "  used  to  take  and  pitch,"  &c.),  was 
preceded,  it  may  be  conjectured,  in  its  original  connexion  by  an 
account  of  the  construction  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  and  of  [36]  the 
Ark,*  which  was  no  doubt  the  purpose  to  which  the  ornaments, 
v.*^,  were  put ;  when  the  narrative  was  combined  with  that  of  P, 
this  part  of  it  (being  superfluous  by  the  side  of  c.  25.  35,  &c.)  was 
probably  omitted,  only  v.^*^^  being  regarded  as  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  retained. 

33^^34*  forms  a  continuous  whole,  though  whether  belonging 
to  jj(billm.)  or  to  the  compiler  of  JEL(Wellh.)  can  scarcely  be 
definitely  determined ;  in  34^"^  there  may  be  traces  of  E.  It  is  a 
plausible  conjecture  of  Dillmann's  that  33^*"^^  originally  followed 
34*:  where  this  passage  now  stands,  it  breaks  the  connexion 
between  33^^  and  33^® ;  while  as  stating  the  issue  of  the  whole 
intercession,    and    directly   responding    to    34^    it    would    be 

*  See  especially  Dt.  io\  which  a  comparison  with  the  text  of  Ex.  shows 
roust  refer  to  something  omitted  in  the  existing  narrative  (sec  below,  §  5). 
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entirely  in  place.  34'""''  inlroduces  the  terms  of  the  covenant, 
v,*^.  These  agree  substantially — often  even  verbally  * — with  the 
theocratic  section  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant "  (^s^'"'-) ;  the 
essential  parts  of  which  appear  to  be  repeated,  with  some  enlai^ 
ment  (especially  in  the  warning  against  idolatry  v.'^"),  as  consti- 
tuting the  conditions  for  the  renewal  of  the  covenant. 

In  the  preceding  pages  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
mote  than  an  outline  of  the  structure  of  JE's  riarrative  in 
c.  ig;-z4.  32^4-  Much  has  been  written  upon  it;  but  though 
it  displays  plain  marks  of  composition,  it  fails  to  supply  the 
criteria  requisite  for  distributing  it  in  detail  between  the  different 
narrators,  and  more  than  one  hypothesis  may  be  framed  which 
will  account,  at  least  apparently,  for  the  facts  demanding  ex- 
planation. It  is  probable  that  it  reached  its  present  form  by  a 
series  of  stages  which  can  no  longer,  in  their  entirety,  be  dis- 
tinguished with  certainty.  The  relation  of  the  Code  of  Laws  in 
j_jii-»  to  the  very  similar  Code  in  2^^"'-  is  also  capable  of  dif- 
ferent explanations.  Hence  beyond  a  certain  point  the  conclu- 
sions of  critics  are  divergent.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  seemed 
wisest  to  the  writer  not  to  include  in  his  analysis  more  than 
appeared  to  him  to  be  reasonably  probable. 

Those  who  deare  to  pursue  (he  subject  further  should  consult  Wellh. 
Corn/,  pp.  83  ff.,  327-333;  DiUmann,  Cemm.  pp.  iSgff.,  331  ff.  (who  in  Borne 
[37]  respects  takes  a  very  different  view  from  Wellh.);  Montefiore,  JQJ^. 
Jan.  1891,  p.  276 £f.;  Julicher, //"Ta.  i88z,  pp.  295-315  ;  and  the  discussions 
of  Budde,  Bacon,  and  Bientsch,  cited  p.  22.     See  also  OT/C  p.  332  ff. 

By  the  author— or  redactor — of  34''"  in  its  preseni  form  (see  v.'^ ;  and  cf. 
DL  lo"-*)  the  "ten  commandments"  (Ileh.  "words")  of  v,™'  aie  manifrslly 
intended  to  be  the  Decalogue  of  Jo""" ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  xialural  subject 
of  3n3T  T."*  seems  to  be  Moses  (cf.  also  v."*) :  hence  it  has  been  intened  by 
many  that,  in  the  original  conlexl  of  v.^",  the  "ten  words"  were  the  body  of 
laws  contained  in  the  preceding  verses  {v."'-'),  which,  though  now  expanded 
by  the  cotniuler,  will  in  that  case  have  comprised  originally  ten  particular 
injunctions.  Wellh.  {l.t.  p.  331  f.;  cf.  Slade,  Gisci.  i.  510)  supposes  this 
second  Decalt^ue  to  have  consisted  of  34'*-"'*  (to  i^ifi)  >»-  s^  i*.ifc.i»>  ^j,, 
the  form  of  33'*]  5*^  *'.  Those  who  adopt  this  view  consider  v.'  fromD'wuia, 
and  v.*  to  D'»ri3 — or  O'wiru  alone — to  be  additions  mode  by  the  compiler : 
note  in  v.'^  Q-13K,  not  O'lSKn, — unless  indeed  this  be  merely  a  teitual  error. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  long  been  noticed — as  by  Benheau  (1840),  Ewald 

•Cf.  v.it^^ia-"'"-"  with  ij"*  "■'•-".  V.'^^'.howcvcr,  agrees  with 
an  earlier  part  of  JE,  via.  ij"-". 
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{Hist,  ii.  l66ff.)f  Dillniann,  Briggs  {Higher  Crit,  of  the  Hex,  1893,  p.  211  ff.) 
— that  many  of  the  laws  in  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  seem  to  fall  into  groups 
of  ten\  and  L.  B.  Paton  {JBLit,  1893,  p.  79 ff.),  developing  further  the 
views  expressed  by  these  scholars,  and  comparing  partly  the  (largely)  parallel 
laws  in  34""*,  partly  the  laws  in  Dt.  (which,  as  will  be  shown  in  §  5,  depend 
in  many  cases  upon  those  of  Ex. ),  argues  with  some  force  that  Ex.  20^-23" 
and  34"'*  are  both  abbreviations,  and  in  part  rearrangements,  of  a  common 
longer  original,  which  consisted  of  eighty  or  perhaps  even  of  ten^  groups  of 
ten  laws  each,  each  group  being  comprised  of  laws  closely  related  in  their 
subject-matter,  and  being  systematically  divided  into  two  tables  of  five  laws 
each.  The  decades  are:  —  i.  On  slavery,  21*- *^ •*»•*•  •^  (males),  2i'"" 
(females);  2.  On  assaults,  21"-"  (punishable  with  death),  ai"""*-*^- *•*' 
(punishable  with  lighter  penalties) ;  3.  On  domestic  animals,  21*"*'  (injuries 
done  by  them),  2i"-'*"*'"  22^**  (injuries  done  to  them);  4.  On  property, 
22»-*  (in  general),  22"^-"'  »•  1*.  "»•  wb  (property  in  cattle) ;  5.  On  injustice, 
23U.ib.to.ai>.t  (among  equals),  zf-i^i^^i'^  LXX  [And  thou  shalt  not  justify 
the  wicked]  *  (on  the  part  of  those  in  authority) ;  6.  On  the  sacred 
seasons  and  the  manner  of  their  observance,  23^*^*^*  u-  "^  i«^  i«»>,  23"-  ^"^  ^'*** 
"^^*  (all  but  the  first  of  this  decade  being  repeated  in  34«.  m*.  «*•  »>j 
34"-  »^  »b.  aaa.  Mb) .  7^  Qn  certain  religious  duties,  34**-  ^  "  (cf.  2qP^)  »•  i«-  " 

(Ct    26»t>),    20«^  «»».».«;    8.    (do.)    22«^  »»>•  aa.  »b  (cf.    34l«») »  (gf.    34i«»), 

j^jon.  Mb.  »e.  90d  (  =  231*')  22» ;  9.  On  purity,  Dt.  22^^^-  «>-»-  »•  »-»*•  »-» 
22*-»  (cf.  Ex.  22"),  Ex.  22"-  !••  »• » ;  10.  On  kindness,  Ex.  22"-  «•»*•«>• 
"-«'  (towards  men),  23*  (  =  Dt.  22^),  Dt.  22'-'-*  (  =  Ex.  23')  »-^  (towards 
animals).  The  passages  omitted  are  either  laws  which  cohere  badly  with  the 
context,  and  have  probably  been  introduced  from  some  different  source  by  a 
later  hand  (Ex.  21"- »"»  22*-«-  "  23»-  "•  ^*-  ^*'),  or  parenetic  additions ;  the 
original  form  of  many  of  the  laws,  especially  those  in  Ex.  34  and  Dt.,  was  also 
probably  much  terser  than  it  is  now.  The  scheme  is  attractive ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  all  the  decades  are  quite  clearly  and  naturally  constituted. 

C.  35-40  form  the  sequel  to  a  25-31,  narrating  the  execu- 
tion of  the  instructions  there  communicated  to  Moses.  The 
relation  of  these  chapters  to  c.  25-31  will  be  best  learnt  from 
the  following  synopsis,  extracted  (with  slight  modifications)  from 
Kuenen's  Onderzaek  (§6.  15),  which  exhibits  at  the  same  time 
the  corresponding  passages  of  the  LXX  (the  order  of  which  in 
several  cases  differs  remarkably  from  that  of  the  Hebrew) : — 


I 


Hebrew  Text. 


35'"' 


io-» 


(the  Sabbath :  v.»  added), 
(the  people  are  invited  to  bring 

free-will  offerings), 
(all  skilled  workmen  invited  to 

assist). 


Greek  Text. 


'l-S 


35' 

35^-8   (v.8    Heb. 

omitted). 
35*""  (with  varia- 
tions). 


Ex.  25-31, 


31". 
25i-» 


H8BRKW  TEX1-. 

Greek  Text. 

Ex.  25-31. 

SS'^'dhe  offerings  are  presented). 
'^-i6'   (Moses   announces    to    ihe 

35""». 

is^-if^. 

31'-". 

people   ihe   appoinlmcnt   of 
Beialeel  and  Oholiab). 

36*-'  (Ihe  presenlalion    of  offerings 
completed). 
•-'»  (Curtsuw  made  for  Ihe  "  taber- 

3ft"-'. 

cf.  37'-*. 

z6i-"-". 

nacle"  (Ihe   pro),  and  the 
[7,t]      lenlm-etil). 
-"■"  (Boards  for  the  framework  of  the 

cf.  38'^>'. 

Z6'*-". 

"tabemadc"J, 

»-"  (\'eil   for   the  Holy  of  holies, 

37". 

ae"-"-"-". 

and  Screen  for  the  entrance 

to  the  Tent). 

37'-»  (the  Ark). 

38'-«. 

2S'"-». 

"■'•(TahleofShe»bread). 

38^". 

as""". 

"-»  (Candlestick). 

ss--"". 

as"-". 

^=»  (Altar  of  Incense). 

t  Cant  lug. 

30'". 

"  (Anointing  Oil  and  Incense). 

38^'. 

JO"-"-"-". 

38"-'  (Altai  of  Buint-oflering). 

Sr"*' 

a7'-'. 

»  (Biaien  Laver). 

30"*. 

*■"  (Court  of  the  Tabernacle). 

J?'-'". 

a?-". 

"--^  (Superscription  to  the  account 
of  metal  employed). 

J?"""- 

-■«  (the  account  itselO. 

J9'-". 

cf.  30»-«. 

39I-"  (Vestments  for  the  High  Priest 

36'--» 

rf'-*". 

and  the  Priests). 

•^»  (Delivery  to  Moses  of  the  com- 

3gn,,..a 

pleted   work  of  Ihe  Taber- 
nacle). 
4o'-"(Moses  commanded  to  rear  op 

40'-"  (V.-' 

Heh. 

the  Tabernacle  and   to  con- 

omiltL-d i 

iWr)! 

secrate  the  priests). 

v.iiall.>g 

"■"  (the   Taliemacle   erected,    and 

<"ll£- 

4tf" 

the  sacred  vessels  arranged  in 

Heb. 

omitted) 

»•-»  (Ihe  Cloud  and  Pillar  of  Fire). 

40*". 

In  the  main,  the  narrative  is  repeated  verbatim  from  the 
instructions  in  c.  25-31,  with  the  simple  substitution  of  past 
tenses  for  future  j  in  two  or  three  cases,  however,  a  phrase  is 
altered,  and  there  are  also  some  instances  of  omission  or  abridg- 
ment,. Thus  a  few  verses  (as  aj's-'-^-w  zgia-is  jg^'**  29'*-** 
3o^-**)  are  omitted,  as  not  needing  repetition;  others  (as  i5W-i- 
M.  3Tb  agso.  S3.  s*-36  jqB.  i8h.  19-si^  chiefly  relating  to  the  position  of  the 
different  vessels  named)  are  incorporated  in  c.  40"-'^,  the  account 
of  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  where  they  naturally  belong; 
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and  the  sections  on  the  Anointing  Oil  and  the  Incense  {^o"''^' 
si-Mj  are  merely  referred  to  briefly  in  a  single  verse,  37-^'.  In 
c  39  there  are  also  some  noticeable  cases  of  abbreviation.  The 
only  material  omissions  are  the  Urim  and  Thummiro  (aS^),  [39] 
and  the  consecration  of  priests  (29*'''^,  which  follow  in  Lev.' 8,  the 
oil  for  the  lamps  (27^'-),  and  the  daily  Burnl-ofTering  (igS^^): 
with  these  exceptions  the  execution  of  the  instructions  contained 
in  c  25-31  's  related  systematically.*  The  change  of  order  is  in 
most  cases  intelligible.  The  injunction  to  observe  the  Sabbath, 
which  closes  the  series  of  instructions,  stands  here  in  the  first 
place.  This  is  followed  by  the  presentation  of  offerings,  and  the 
nomination  of  Bezaleel  and  Oholiab ;  after  which  is  narrated  the 
construction  of  the  Tabernacle,  of  the  sacred  vessels  to  be  placed 
in  it,  and  of  the  Altar  and  leaver,  with  the  Court  surrounding 
them.  The  Sanctuary  having  been  thus  completed,  the  dress  of 
the  priests  is  prepared,  the  work,  complete  in  its  different  parts, 
delivered  to  Moses,  and  the  Tabernacle  erected  and  set  in 
order.  The  Altar  of  Incense  and  the  Brazen  Laver,  which 
appear  in  the  Appendix  to  c  25-29  (viz.  in  c  30),  are  here 
enumerated  in  accordance  with  the  place  which  they  properly 
bold,  in  the  Tabernacle  (c  37)  and  Court  (c.  38)  respectively. 

C.  35-40  raise  ihe  same  question  of  relalionship  to  the  main  body  of  P 
which  was  siiied  above  on  c.  30L  If  c  joT.  be  allowed  to  belong  to  ■ 
secondaiy  stratum  of  P,  the  same  conclusion  will  follow  for  these  chapters  as 
a  necessary  cototlaiy ;  for  in  c  35-39  the  notices  referring  to  c  30-31  are 
introduced  in  tktir propernrdir,  and  c.  40  alludes  to  Ihe  Altar  of  Incense,  t 
Dillm.,  though  he  disputes  Wellh.'s  conclusions  with  regard  to  c.  30-31, 
agrees  with  him  virtually  as  regards  c.  35-40  {NDJ.  p.  635). 


g  3.  Leviticus. 

LiTBBATURB.— Seeabove.p.  if.  ;  and  add  S.  R.  Driver  and  H.  A.  ^Vhiie  in 

llaxipl's  Satred  BooJa  0/  tU  OT. 

The  Book  of  Leviticus  is  called  by  the  Jews,  from  its  opening 
word,  »np^.  It  forms  throughout  part  of  the  Priests*  Code,  in 
which,  however,  c  17-26  constitute  a  section  marked  by  certain 

•  38"""  differs,  however,  somewhat  remarkably  from  30""". 
t  For  some  other  grounds,  peculiar  to  these  chapieis,  which  are  held  to 
point  in  the  same  direction,  tee  Kuenen,  Hex.  1 6.  I5> 
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special  features  of  its  own,  and  standing  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  book. 

I.  C.  1-16.  Fundamental  Laws  of  Sacrifice^  Purification^  and 
Atonement. 

(i.)  1^-6^  (c.  1-5  Heb.).   Law  of  the  five  principal  types  of 
sacrifice. 
[40]  C.  I.  The  Bumt-oifering  (ritual  of  sacrifice), 
C  2.  The  Meal-offering  (ritual  of  sacrifice). 

The  second  pers.  in  2*"^'  (unlike  the  rest  of  these  chapters)  is  noticeable, 
and  may  be  an  indication  that  the  du  is  formed  out  of  a  combination  of 
elements  originally  distinct. 

C.  3.  The  Peace-offering  (ritual  of  sacrifice). 

C  4.  The  Sin-offering  (ritual  of  sacrifice  for  the  four  cases 
of  unintentional  sin,  committed  by  i.  the  "anointed 
priest "  (/>.  the  Chief  priest) ;  2.  the  whole  people ;  3. 
a  ruler ;  4.  an  ordinary  Israelite). 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Lev.  4  may  represent  a  more  advanced  stage  in 
the  growth  of  the  sacrificial  system  than  Ex.®  Lev.  8-9 ;  for  here  the  blood 
of  the  Sin-offering  for  the  Chief  priest  and  for  the  people  is  treated  with 
special  solemnity,  being  sprinkled  against  the  veil,  and  applied  to  the  horns 
of  the  Incense-altar ;  whereas  in  Ex.  29^  Lev.  8"  9*'  ^  it  is  treated  precisely 
as  prescribed  here  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  Sin-ofiering,  v.********  (see 
Wdlh.  Comp,  p.  138  f.). — A  law  for  the  Sin-offering  both  of  the  people  and 
of  an  individual  is  contained  also  in  Nu.  15^'*^. 

5^*".  Appendix  to  c.  4,  containing  (i)  examples  of  unin- 
tentional sins,  requiring  a  Sin-offering,  v.^*^;  (2)  pro- 
vision for  the  case  of  those  whose  means  did  not  suffice 
for  the  ordinary  sin-offering,  v. ^■^3. 

5**-6^  (^M-26  Heb.).  The  Guilt-offering  (three  cases,  or 
groups  of  cases — viz.  different  cases  oi  frauds  or  sacrilege 
— defined,  in  which  the  Guilt-offering  is  incurred). 

On  5""",  which  enjoins  a  ^iV?-offering  for  (apparently)  the  same  case 
for  which  in  4'**'  a  5^i>i-offering  is  prescribed,  see  Dillm.  adlocr,  Stade,  Gesch, 
ii.  256 1 

(ii.)  6^-c.  7  (c.  6-7  Heb.).  A  manual  of  priestly  directions 
under  eight  heads. 

58-is^  Regulations  to  be  observed  by  the  priest  in  sacrificing 
the  Burnt-offering. 
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fiu-18  Regulations  to  be  observed  by  the  priest  in  sacrificing 
the  Meal-offering. 

iB-is   -j^g  High  Priest's  daily  Meal-offering. 

**■**.  Regulations  to  be  observed  in  sacrificing  the  Sin- 
offering. 

7'-'.  Ritual  of  the  Guilt-offering  (which  ts  not  defined  in 
5H-6T),  with  an  appendix,  v,*'*  (arising  out  of  v.^),  on 
the  priests'  share  in  the  Burnt-  and  Meal-offering, 
[41]  ""-'.  On  the  species  of  Peace-offering  (tfie  Thank-offering, 
y_i2-is-  the  Vow-  and  the  Voluntary-offering,  v. '*•■),  with 
the  conditions  to  be  observed  by  the  worshipper  in 
eating  the  flesh. 

*2-!^,  Fat  (of  OK,  sheep,  and  goat  in  all  cases,  and  of  other 
animals  dying  naturally  or  torn  of  beasts)  and  blood 
(generally)  not  to  be  eaten. 

*■■".  The  priests'  share  of  the  Peace-offering,  viz.  the 
"heave-leg"  and  the  "wave-breast." 

***.  First  subscription  to  the  preceding  section,  6*-7"  (in 
so  far  as  this  comprises  regulations  respecting  the  priests' 
share  in  the  different  offerings). 

"■^.  Second  more  general  subscription. 

This  subscriplion  relates  10  (fi-c.  7  only,  which  forms  an  independeot 
colleclion  of  laws  linked  together  by  ihe  same  formula  that  is  used  here,  vir. 
This  >!  the  law  of  .  .  .  {&■  "■ "  7'-  ■') ;  only  the  laws  thus  introduced  are 
lecogoised  in  the  subscription,  where  Ihey  occur  in  Ihe  same  order  :  •  6'*-* 
[otherwise  inlioduced,  and  not,  as  it  seems,  reci^nised  in  the  subscription) 
was  perhaps  not  otiginnlly  part  of  the  colleclion  ;  7^"  (regulating  Ihe  con- 
ditions under  which  animals  might  be  used  for  food]  may  be  regarded  as  an 
appendii  to  7""",  being  ptoliably  placed  here  on  account  of  the  Peace- 
offering  being  accompanied  by  a  sacrificial  meal ;  the  subject  of  7"-'*  is  also 
closely  connected  with  the  Peace-offering,  and  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  com- 
prehended in  the  heading  7". 

The  main  distinction  between  c.  1-6'  and  6'-c.  7  is  that  while  the  laws 
of  the  former  group  relate,  as  a  rule,  to  the  manner  in  which  fi^  sairifice 
itielf'-a  to  be  offered,  the  latter  contain  regulations  ancillary  to  this,  e.g.  con- 
cerning the  dress  of  the  officiating  priest,  the  fire  on  the  altat,  the  portions  to 
be  eaten  by  the  priest  or  the  worshipper  [as  the  case  may  be),  the  disposal  of 
the  flesh  of  the  Peace -oiferings  (as  opposed  to  the  parts  which  went  upon  the 

•  In  the  existing  text  of  Lev.  6'-c  7  nothing  corresponds  to  the  "  con- 
secration "  offering  of  7";  either  the  e>pression  rests  on  a  misintetptetation 
of  e*",  or  a  law  on  this  subject  may  have  been  omitted  by  the  compiler  of  P 
in  vjf w  of  tbf  fuller  treatment  in  E'.  29. 
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altax,  c.  3),  etc  The  tieflfment  is  not,  however,  perfectly  uniform  through. 
out :  on  the  analogy  of  c.  1-4,  7'"'  (the  ritual  of  Ihe  Guilt- ofterinE)  should 
occupy  the  place  of — or,  at  least,  precede  (cf.  c.  4  before  5'"*) — 5"-6'  (the 
lasts  in  which  the  Guilt'oBering  is  lo  be  paid). 

(iii.)  C.  8-10.  The  eonsecralion  of  the  prUsts,  and  their  solemn 
entry  upon  office. 

C.  8,  Aaron  and  his  sons  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  in 

accordance  with  the  instructions  Ex.  ag^-^r. 
[42]  C.  9.  Aaron  and  his  sons  solemnly  enter  upon  their  office. 
C.  lo'-".  Nadab  and  Abihu  punished  for  offering  strange 

fire  :  the  priests  forbidden  to  mourn  for  them, 
**  {10-11),  Priests  forbidden  to  drink  wine  while  officiating. 
ia-is_  The  priests'  share  in  the  Mealnjfferings  and  Peace 

offerings. 
'•■*'.  A  law  in  naiiative   form  determining   that,    in   the 

people's  Sin-offering  (the  blood  of  which  was    not  v," 

(cf.  9'*-  *)  brought  within  the  Tabernacle),   the  flesh 

should  be  eaten  by  the  priest,  not  burnt  without  the 

camp  (as  had  been  done  9'*,  cf.  v.'^). 

This  law  is  a  conection  of  Ihe  usage  followed  in  g'"  (see  9")— which  is 
in  agreement  with  the  analogy  of  the  injunction  Ex.  39",  and  its  enecution 
Lev,  8" — on  the  ground  of  the  regulation  in  C-  4,  according  to  which  the 
Ae$h  of  only  those  Sin-offerings  was  to  be  burnt,  of  which  the  blood  bad  been 
brought  within  the  Tabernacle  and  applied  to  the  Altar  of  Incense  (4''" ; 
cf.  (f).  The  connexion  of  lo'"-  with  io»  is  imperfect,  the  subject  treated 
beiog  in  reality  a  different  one  (see  1 1** ;  and  comp.  Ei.  44"  beside  v."). 
Unless  the  rendering  of  RV.  iiiarg.  be  adopted — which,  though  gram- 
matically possible,  is  somewhat  artificial— it  would  almost  seem  *&  if  lo'"' 
bad  been  transplanted  from  its  original  context. 

(iv.)  C,  11-16.  Laws  of  Purification  and  Atonement. 
C.  1 1.  Clean  and  unclean  animals. 

(1)  Animals  unclean  as  food  :  (a)  Quadrupeds  (nona), 
V.'-* ;  {b)  aquatic  creatures  (Dian  pc  "  swarming  •  things 
of  the  waters "),  v.  *■!* ;  (c)  flying  creatures  («pjl),  b. 
birds,  v.i^'* ;  /3.  flying  insects  (e|lltn  \yff  "  swanhing 
things  that  fly  "),  v-'"''^';  id)  creeping  insects  and  reptiles 
(pun  h'S  pb'n  p^n  "  swarming  things  that  swarm  upon 
the  earth  "),  v. *'■*',  with  conclusion,  v.**^-  {2)  On  the 
pollution  caused  by  contact  with  the  carcases  of  certain 
animals,  v.^*-*"*    V.**-*^  subscription, 

*  On  Ibii  rendering,  see  Clark's  Bible  Did.  s.v.  CkBBPiNO  THiNoa. 
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V,"-"  recurs,  wilh  verbal  difTereoces  (the  two  tfflrt»  are  piinled  in  pamllel 
colmnium  the  writer's  Dtul.  pp.  157-159),  in  Dl  14^  The  law,  in  iti 
primitive  form,  is,  no  doubt,  older  than  either  Lev.  or  Dt.,  and  appears 
(P»ton,/™™.  tf  BibL  Lit.  1895,  p.  48ff.)  to  be  pieserved  on  the  whole 
more  exactly  in  Dt.  than  in  Lev.,  the  variations  in  Lev.  betokening  generally 
the  hand  of  the  priestly  author  [or  editor)  of  P.  The  original  law  tnay  be 
read  probably  in  DC.  I4'*-  *■*  (to  yeu)  •■'*,  Lev.  11""",  Dt.  14",  Lev. 
,,n-B.u.«-«      (On  "abomination"  in  this  ch.,  cf.  Clark's  SiiU  Diet,  s.v.) 

v.**"*"  appears  also  to  be  a  later  insertion  in  the  chapter ;  for  the  sub- 
scription, v."*-,  notices  ooly  the  four  classes  of  creatures  not  to  be  tattH  (v,*"'  : 
u-9  i  Ml  [  "■»],  and  ignores  the  contents  of  v.**"*  (creatures  whose  carcases 
are  not  to  be  touched) ;  these  verses,  moreover,  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  ch,, 
in  that  they  define  the  purification  rendered  necessary  by  non-observance  of 
the  regnlalions  prescribed, 

[43]  C.  12.  Purification  after  child-birth. 
This  ch.  would  more  suitably  follow  c.  15,  with  which  it  is  connected  in 
subject,  and  which,  indeed,  it  presupposes  in  v.'  (see  15"). 

C.  13-14-  leprosy, 

Diagnosis  of  leprosy  in  man,  13'"*" ;  leprosy  in  clothing  and 
leather,  v."-*';  purification  of  the  leper,  i4'-^^;  leprosy 
in  a  house,  v.''-'^  ;  subscription  to  the  whole,  v."-*'. 
C.  15.  Purification  after  certain  natural  secretions. 
C  11-15  are  linked  together  by  the  recurring  colophon  TTtit  ii  tit 
laaof  .  ,  .  II*  IJ'  13"  I4"'  l"l-  "  15*. 

C  16.  Ceremonial  of  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
V.^-"  Hisloricalintroduction.—V.*-'°  Preparations  for  the  ceremonial  pre- 
scribed in  V."-"  (Aaron's  dress,  selection  of  animals,  4c.). — V."'"  Aaron  to 
offer  the  sin-effering  [iL  bullock)  for  himself. — V."*-"  Aaron  to  make  atone- 
ment for  the  sanctuary  (v.'"-),  and  the  Altar  of  Buml-oHering  (v.'"'),  with 
the  tin-effiring  (a  goat)  offered  on  behalf  of  the  people.— V.'*-''  The  siru  of 
the  pco^e  to  be  confessed  over  the  other  goat  (v.''  ■<■),  which  is  then  to  be 
led  away  into  the  wilderness  for  Azazel. — V.^"  Aaron  to  offer  the  burnt- 
efferiHgj  (two  rams)  for  himself  and  for  the  people. — V."-*  Subordinate 
insCcnctions. — V.'*'**  The  people,  on  the  day  on  which  atooement  is  made 
for  them,  lo  practise  self-denial,  and  to  al>siain  from  all  labour. 

The  introduction,  v.',  directly  connects  this  ch.  with  c.  10.  Whether  it 
was  originally  separated  from  c.  10  by  c.  ii-iS  (esp.  wheo  the  different 
character  of  the  introductions  11'  13'  14"  15'  is  considered)  may  be 
doubtful.  At  the  same  time,  the  position  which  c.  11-15  "°*  occupy  is  a 
thoroughly  appropriate  one:  "They  come  after  the  consecration  of  the 
priests,  whose  functions  concerning  the  '  clean '  and  '  unclean'  they  regulate, 
and  be/ore  the  law  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  on  which  the  sanctoaiy  is 
cleansed  from  the  pollutions  caused  by  involuntary  uncleanness  of  prieM 
and  people"  (Kuen.  p.  82  ;  so  Wellh.  p.  150). 
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The  ch.  deals  in  reality  with  two  subjects,  viz,  (i)  the  conditions  under 
which  the  high  priest  might  enter  the  Holy  of  holies  (see  v.  2),  and  (2)  an 
atoning  ceremony,  to  be  enacted  once  annually,  on  behalf  of  the  nation.  As 
here  treated,  these  subjects  are  imperfectly  connected  together ;  and  hence 
Bcnzinger  {ZATW,  1889,  pp.  65-89),  with  whom  Nowack  {Hebr.  Arch,  ii. 
187  ff.)  agrees,  argues  that  the  ch.  is  of  composite  authorship,  its  nucleus,  as 
he  supposes,  consisting  of  v.^"*-  •  ("")•  ""^  *"»  (conditions  of  the  high  priest's 
entering  the  Holy  of  holies),  and  v.'*'*^  (an  independent  law,  prescribing  a 
relatively  simple  annual  rite  of  atonement:  cf.  23*'"'^),  while  v."''-^®-^*"* 
present  a  subsequent  development  of  the  older  rite,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  ch.  by  a  later  hand,  and  interwoven,  as  it  now  stands,  with  directions 
relating  to  Aaron  alone,  on  account  of  its  having  become  the  custom  for  the 
high  priest  to  enter  the  Holy  of  holies  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  only.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  ritual  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  (cf.  Ez.  45^^*) 
was  once  simpler  than  that  now  prescribed  in  this  ch. ;  but,  though  the  proposed 
analysis  is  very  suggestive,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  stages  through 
which  the  ritusd  passed  are  fully  represented  by  it :  v.»  (cf.  23^**)  appears  to 
presuppose  more  special  rites  than  the  nucleus  of  the  ch.,  as  tlius  defined, 
makes  provision  for.  Comp,  Atonement,  Day  of,  in  Clark's  BibU 
Dictionary^  p*  200, 

II.  C.  17-26.  The  Law  of  Holiness. 

Literature. — Graf,  Die  Geschichtlichen  Bucher  des  AT.s  (1866),  pp. 
75-83;  Noldeke,  Uniersuchungcn  (1869),  pp.  62-71  ;  Kayser,  Dcu  Vorexi- 
lischt  fiuch  der  UrgeschichU  Jsr.  (1874),  pp.  176-184  ;  Klostermann,  HcU 
Ezechiel  die  in  Lev,  18-26  am  deutUchsten  erkennbare  Cesetzessammlung 
verfasst}  in  the  Z,  fur  Luth.  Theologies  1877,  pp.  406-445  (reprinted  in 
Der  Pentateuch^  1893,  p.  368  ff.);  Wellhausen,  Comp,  pp.  151-175 ; 
Delitzsch,  Studien  (1880),  xii.  p.  617  ff.  ;  Horst,  Leviticus  xvii.-xxvL 
und Hezekiel {Co\m2LT,  1881)  ;  Wurster  in  the  ZATW,  1884,  pp.  112-133; 
Kuenen,  Hexateuch^  §§6.  24-28;  14.  6;  15.  5-10 ;  Riehm,  Einieitung 
(1889),  i.  177-202  ;  Baentsch,  Das  Heiligkeits-Geseiz,  1893. 

We  arrive  here  at  a  group  of  chapters  which  stand  by  them- 
selves in  P.  While  in  general  form  and  scope  appertaining  to 
P,  they  differ  from  the  main  body  of  P  by  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  element^  which  manifests  itself  partly  in  the  style  and 
phraseology,  partly  in  the  motives  which  here  become  prominent. 
The  phenomena  which  the  chapters  present  are  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  [44]  first  an  independent  collection  of  laws  was 
edited,  with  parenetic  additions,  by  a  compiler  (R**),  and  that 
afterwards  the  whole  thus  formed  was  incorporated  in  P,  either 
by  the  author  of  P,  or  by  a  redactor  writing  under  the  influence 
of  P  (R^), — sometimes  with  modifications  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  it  more  completely  to  the  spirit  and  system 
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of  P,  at  other  times  interwoven  with  elements  derived  from  P. 
The  elements  thus  united  with  P  are  distinguished  from  it,  partly 
by  the  predominance  of  certain  expressions  never,  or  very  rarely, 
found  in  P  (or  indeed  in  the  Hexateuch  generally),  partly  by  the 
prominence  given  to  particular  principles  and  motives :  the 
parenetic  framework  with  which  the  laws  have,  in  certain  cases, 
been  provided  is  also  contrary  to  P.'s  usual  style.  The  principle 
which  determines  most  conspicuously  the  character  of  the  entire 
section  is  that  of  holiness — partly  ceremonial,  partly  moral — as  a 
quality  distinguishing  Israel,  demanded  of  Israel  by  Jehovah 
{19^  lo^-*'"  2i«-*- i*-^5  Z2»-"' 5S),  and  regulating  the  Israelite's 
life.  Holiness  is,  indeed,  a  duty  laid  upon  Israel  in  other  parts 
of  the  Pent.  ;  *  but  while  elsewhere  it  appears  merely  as  one 
injunction  among  many,  it  is  here  insisted  on  with  an  emphasis 
and  frequency  which  constitute  it  tJie  leading  motive  of  the 
entire  section.  In  consequence  of  this  very  prominent  character- 
istic, the  present  group  of  chapters  received  from  Klostermann 
in  1877  the  happily-chosen  title  of  Das  Heiliskfitsgesels,  or 
"  The  Law  of  Holiness,"  which  it  has  since  retained. 

That  these  chapters  of  Lev.  are  rightly  treated  as  containing 
an  independent  body  of  laws,  appears  not  merely  from  the  dis- 
tinctive character  thus  belonging  to  them,  but,  further,  from  the 
somewhat  miscellaneous  nature  of  their  contents  (as  compared 
with  Lev.  1-16*^),  from  the  recurrence  in  them  of  subjects  that 
have  been  dealt  with  before,  not  only  in  Ex.  20-23,  but  also  in 
P  (comp.  I710-H  and  7*"'-;  19""*  and  ji'-";  zo"  and  c.  11),  and 
from  the  fact  that  they  open  with  instructions  respecting  the 
place  of  sacrifice,  and  close  with  a  parenetic  exhortation,  exactly 
in  the  manner  of  the  two  other  Pentateuchal  Codes,  the  "  Book 
oftheCovenant"(Ex.  20=*-^  23™'^-)  and  the  code  in  Deuteronomy 
(Dt.  12  and  28),  The  laws,  no  doubt,  in  substance,  if  not  also 
in  form,  date  in  general  from  a  much  older  time  than  that  of  the 
collector  (R'')  who  [45]  first  fitted  them  into  their  present  frame- 
work. It  will  be  convenient  to  denote  the  laws  thus  incorporated 
in  P,  with  their  parenetic  framework,  by  the  abbreviation  H.^  H 
has  points  of  contact  with  P,  but  lacks  many  of  its  most  character- 

'  Id  JE  Ex.  22*1  (though  in  a  ceremonial  rather  than  in  a  mocal  eoa< 
neiion) ;  and  in  Dt.  \^  ". 

t  Kuenen  uses  the  symbol  P',  distinguishing  diflerenl  strata  of  the  Pricit^ 
Code  (denoted  by  P  in  the  present  volume)  as  P*  and  P*. 
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istic  features.  Ezekiel,  the  priestly  prophet,  has  affinities  with  l\ 
but  his  affinities  with  H  are  peculiarly  striking  and  numerous : 
the  laws  comprised  in  H  are  frequently  quoted  by  him,  and  the 
parenetic  passages  contain  many  expressions — sometimes  remark- 
able ones — which  otherwise  occur  in  Ezekiel  alone. 

List  of  phrases  cliaracteristic  of  c.  17-26 : — 

1.  .TJ.T  'JK  /  am  Jehovah^  esp.  at  the  end  of  an  injunction  or  series  of 

injunctions  (nearly  fifty  times) :  i8*-*  *••*•«.«.»•  J98.»  4.«  io.»  12.  w. 

IC  18.  ».•  38.  aO.  81.«  S3.  S4.«  88.*  ST   20^.*   8..|.  24 -I-   jl^^.  1S.4.  2S4.    22^'  ^  ^  ''•f 

i«.-|.  SO.  81.  «a.|  ss  23«*  <s  »  24^*  25"-*  *•■*'  *  *  26**  *•  '^•■*'  ^*  *.     So 
Ex.  6<^  «•)  8-  «  i2"b  29*»»'  ♦  (cf.  ai"**  t),  Nu.  3"'«''-  «•  «  lo^o*  i5«*-J 

41b  • 

• 

2.  m.T  '3IC  mp  '3  For  I  Jehovah  am  holy.  19**  2o2«  21*.  f    Cf.  Il**-^ 

(For  I  am  holy), 

3.  Thai  sanctify  you  {them,  &c.) :  zd^  2\^  i»-  ^  22»- 1«-  ».     So  Ex.  31", 

Ez.  20"  37«  t 

4.  r^ic  r*K  for  whoever :  i;'-  *•  '••  ^»  i8«  26^  "  22*-  ^«  24".     So  15',  Nu.  5" 

9*^  E2.  14*-  '  (with  Vmr'  n^ao  as  ch.  17'-  *•  '<>). 

5.  /  «//*//  sel  (^nnii)  my  face  against  .  .  .   :   17*®  2o'-  ^  ('3K  ♦nDn)^  26". 

So  Ez.  I4«  157*-  7b  (QB,)^  jer   ji^^  (Dc),  44"  (lv).^ 

6.  /  w///  r«/  off  from  the  midst  of  his  (itSy  their)  people  :   17^®  20'-  **•  •.§ 

Cf.  Ez.  14*  (  .  .  .  'H'lre? :  in  Lev.  a-jj?:?). 
[46]  7.  wpna  iVn  to  walk  in  the  statutes :  18^  2o2S  26^.     Also  i   Ki.  3'  6", 
2  Ki.   i7«-i»;  but  chiefly  in  Ez.,  viz.   5«-'  ii»  i8»-i7  2oi«- 1«- 1*- " 
33"  :  cf.  Jer.  44**  (»npn3i  'nTina).! 

8.  *earDi  wpn  my  statutes  and  my  Judgments  :  18^  (inverted)  "^  ••  19*^ 

26"  25W  26i»- «. 

9.  7b  observe  and  do-.  18*  19"  20"-  ''^  22"  25^*  26'. 

10.  -^^4  flesh =mxt-ofkini    18^^^"  (mKc)  20"  212,   Nu.  27";  n«»ff 

Vif^  18^  25^.     Not  so  elsewhere. 

11.  nci  evil  purpose  (of  unchastity) :  18*''  19^  20^*  *'^     So  Jud.  20^,  Hos. 

6*  (?),  Jer.  13*',  Ez.  16"' ^»  22^- 11  23«-  »•  as.  ss.  44.  48. 48. 49  24"^  job 
31".     (In  RV.  often  lewdness,) 

12.  n-oy  neighbour-.  i8«  19I1.  «• "  24«  25^*«'«-"  s«*^  Zech.   13'.! 

A  peculiar  term  ;  not  the  one  in  ordinary  use. 

•  Followed  by^'^wr  {their)  God. 

t  Followed  by  the  participial  clause  thai  sanctify  you  (him^  &*c,), 

X  Followed  by  a  relative  clause. 

t  The  arrow  (both  here  and  elsewhere)  denotes  that  all  instances  of  the 
word  or  phrase  referred  to  that  occur  in  the  OT.  have  been  cited.  The 
disiinciive  character  of  an  expression  is  evidently  the  more  marked,  and  the 
agreement  between  two  writers  who  use  it  is  the  more  striking,  in  proportion 
to  the  rarity  with  which  it  occurs  in  the  OT.  generally. 

§  In  P  always  **  shall  be  cut  off"  (see  p.  133).  In  general  the  Divine  "  I " 
appears  here  with  a  prominence  which  it  never  assumes  in  the  laws  of  P. 
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13.  7i  frefaru — fhi  name  of  Jchirvah  18"  19"  JO*  il"  22'- "  (Am.  a*, 

Isa.  48")  1  ■  holy  thing  oc  sanctuary  19«  2  ["■  »  aa"  (so  Nu.  l8*>) : 
in  olhec  connexions  19="  21"'"' aa';  comp.  ai*-*.  So  Ei.  31"  (of 
the  Sabbath).  So  oftea  in  Eiek.  :  of/f^WoA  13"  22^  ;  His  namt 
30*.  M.  n.  n  j^a^a  jgi .  ui,  sabbaths  ao"^  "■  "■ "  za*  a3"  (Isa- 
SS*-  •) ;  His  holy  Ihingt  or  santluary  22"  23'*  44'  ;  cf.  also  y"'  '*■  •• 
aa"  a4*  25*  aSf-  '*■  ■".     Obviously  the  correlative  of  Noi.  a,  3. 

14.  yt^jaiifl/^;  ig*- »  afi',  Ex.  31",  Et  20"- >»■  "■»»■''■»' aa*  "  a3" 

44",  Isa.  56*.  t 

15.  a-^'h*  things  0/ neughi^vain  gods:   19*  a6*.     Not  elsewhere  in  Pent. 

Chiefly  besides  in  Isaiab  (9  times,  and  Wwn  once). 

16.  Tn^tanitinandthiiushalt  be  a/raid  o/lhy  Cod:   19"- "  as"- "^  *. 

17.  (03  naTSn)  13  i-m  Aii  (Mii>)  bloed  shall  be  upon  him  {them) :  20^  "■ 

a.u.*n  Y,z.  18"  (t.t  is  vm)  33°  (.rrr- 13  iin).t  (The  ordinary 
phrase  is  icHifa)  Sp  um.) 

18.  The  briad  0/ [Ihiir)    Cod:   2i*- a  "->■■"  az»    Nu.  28' (cf.  v.**,  Lct. 

3"-  "),  Ez.  44'-t     (E^  16"  differently.) 
ig".  Kon  MCI  fo  Afar  jib  :   19"  22»,  Nu,  i8=-  "  ;  cf,  Ei.  23».t 
ig*.  (o)inDn  (ilnrj  I'll  imr  his  {their)  sin  :  ao"  34",  Nu.  9".  t 
ai:''  (n)i]ip  (i)i«ri  to  fear  ^11  {their)  iniquity :  17"  ig*  ao"- '».     So  s"" " 

7",  Nu.  5"  M**  (cf.  15"  n3  HJiy).  Ei.  14"  44"'-  •".  f 
ao''.  pv  tan  la  bear  iniquity  :  Ex.  aS**  ;  cf.  Le».  2z'*.  \ 
30°. .  .   ■  I^^  "PJ  to  iear  Iht  iniquity  of  .  .  .  {,  =  he  responsible  for) :  Ex. 

a8",  Nu.  l8'- '  i  so  bear  their  iniquily,  v.*  (see  Dillm.  ;  and  comp. 

Wellh.  Comp.  p.  34i).t 
ao*..  .  .  ta  bear  the  iniquity  of  Kao'Ckts  :  Lev.  lo"'  16*^,  Nu.  30"  (H."], 

Es.  4^'-  ■'  *  (not  always  in  (he  same  application).    So  NSn  Mnto  bear 

the  sin  ef  many,  Is.  53". 

[47]  The  distinctive  prominence  attached  in  this  group  of  chapters 
to  the  ideas  of  holiness,  and  of  the  reverence  due  to  Jehovah  or 
to  a  holy  thing,  will  be  evident  from  this  collection  of  charac- 
teristic expressions.  Amongst  the  expressions  quoted,  several 
instances  of  agreement  with  Ezekiel  will  have  been  observed; 
others  will  be  noticed  subsequently  {§  7),  when  the  nature  of  the 
rekdon  subsisting  between  Ezekiel  and  the  "  Law  of  Holiness  " 
comes  to  be  considered  more  particularly.  The  principal  critical 
problem  which  the  chapters  present  is  the  separation  of  their 
original  nucleus  from  the  subsequent  priestly  additions. 
We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  c  17-36  in  detaiL 
C.  17  treats  oifour  subjects:^ 

1.  Animals  (of  a  kind  offered  in  sacrifice),  when  slain 
for  food,  to  be  presented  at  the  central  sanctuary, 
and  their  flesh  eaten  there  as  a  Peace-offering, 
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3.  Animals  slain  for  sacrifice  to  be  offered  only  to 
Jehovah,  and  at  the  central  sanctuary,  v.^-®. 

3.  Blood  not  to  be  eaten :  in  the  case  of  animals  of  a 

kind  not  offered  in  sacrifice,  it  is  to  be  poured 
upon  the  earth,  v.^^^*. 

4.  The  flesh  of  animals  dying  naturally,  or  torn  by 

beasts,  not  to  be  eaten,  v.^*"^*. 

C.  17  belongs  in  the  main  to  H  ;  but  the  text  is  mixed,  the  regulations  in 
their  original  form  having  received  additions  at  the  hands  of  the  priestly  com- 
piler (RP),  for  the  piupose  of  bringing  them  into  greater  conformity  with  P : 
viz.  (Paton)  v.'"'  (the  editorial  title),  v.*  (the  words  **in  the  camp  ,  .  .  with- 
out the  camp  "),  v>  •  ("  unto  (at)  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting  "),  v.*  (**even 
that  .  ,  .  unto  the  priest,"  and  "of  peace-offerings"),  v.*  (the  whole),  v.'^ 
Y  is-16  (<c  whether  ...  his  flesh,  then  he  "  ;  according  to  others,  the  whole 
of  ¥.""*•  is  a  priestly  addition).  Whether  what  remains  in  v.""',  after  these 
additions  have  been  removed,  is  in  its  proper  place,  is  also  doubtful ;  for  it 
states  in  reality  a  motive  not  for  v,*"*  but  for  v.*"',  Comp.  the  analysis  and 
notes  in  Haupt's  SBOT\  Baentsch,  pp.  13-23  ;  Paton,  l,e.  [p.  46],  pp.  52-55. 

On  I7^-',  and  its  relation  to  Dt  I2^*^,  see  (i)  Wellh.  Comp,  152-154, 
Hist,  50  f,  377  ;  Horst,  60 ;  Kuen.  §  6.  27,  28 ;  14.  6 ;  15.  5,  9 ;  and  esp. 
Baentsch,  p.  116  f.,  who  argue  that  the  injunction  belongs  historically  to  the 
period  intermediate  between  Dt.  and  P  (i.^.  to  the  exile) ;  (2)  Del.  Studten, 
447  f.,  622,  who  argues  that  it  is  older  than  Dt.,  and  abrogated  by  it  (so 
Dillm.  EL,  535);  (3)  Kittel,  Theol,  Studien  aus  Wiirllemberg,  1881,  42  ff., 
Gtsch,  99,  and  Baudissin,  PrUsterthum^  47,  following  Kayser  and  Diestel  (cf. 
also  Dillm.  EL,  536 ;  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC,  249 ;  Answer  to  the  Amended 
Zf^^(£din.  1879),  61-64,  72,  73),  who  think  that  in  its  original  form  the  law 
contained  no  reference  to  the  central  sanctuary,  but  presupposed  2^  plurality  of 
legal  sanctuaries  (Ex.  20^;  cf.  i  Sa.  14^''"),  and  was  accommodated  to  the 
single  sanctuary  only  when  it  was  incorporated  in  P.  The  law  is  not  strictly 
consistent  with  P  ;  for  in  P  (Lev.  7^-27)  the  slaughtering  of  animals  for 
food  is  freely  permitted,  the  only  restriction  being  that  their  fat  and  blood 
are  not  to  be  eaten.  The  third  of  the  opinions  quoted  appears  to  be  the 
most  probable. 

To  many  of  the  laws  in  H  there  are  parallels  in  the  other  Codes.  See 
the  passages  quoted  in  the  Synopsis  of  Dt. ,  p.  73  ff. 

C.  18.  Unlawful  marriages  and  unchastity;   and  Molech 
worship,  v.^. 

[48]  Entirely  H.  Observe  the  plan  of  the  chapter :  the  laws  themselves  occupy 
the  central  part  v.*"" ;  v.^"*-  ^*"*  form  respectively  a  parenetic  introduction  and 
ooodusion.  The  characteristics  of  H  are  very  evident  in  the  style  of  the 
parenetic  portion,  and  also  in  the  refrain  **I  am  Jehovah,"  both  there  (v.*^* 
^  f^  iob^  an(j  in  tjjg  laws  (v.****  ^^\  No  doubt  the  laws  themselves  were 
ftwDd  by  the  compiler  of  H  already  formulated,  and  he  merely  provided 
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Ihem  with  the  paienetic  selling.  The  laws,  it  may  be  observed,  arc  in  the 
Ind  pcrs.  ling.,  the  parenelic  portions  in  the  2nd  pers.  plural.  V.""",  where 
(see  the  Heb. )  the  standpoint  changes,  and  the  conquest  is  loolicd  back  upon 
as  past,  may  be  {Paton)  "a  latet  editor's  sennon  upon  v.**  as  a  text." 

C.  19.  A  collection  of  miscellaneous  laws,'  regulating 
(chiefly)  the  religious  and  moral  behaviour  of  the 
Israelites,  in  the  manner  of  parts  of  Ex.  20-23,  ^^*-  "'^'' 
a  more  distinct  predominance  of  the  ethical  element. 

Ijke wise  H,  except,  probably,  v,*"',  V."  ("Ve  shall  be  holy,"  &c.)  states 
the  fundamental  principle  from  which  the  special  precepts  which  follow  are 
deduced.  The  ch.  (deluding  v.*"')  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  :  (l)  v.*-* 
laws  anaJogous  to  '^t  first  table  of  (he  Decalogue  ;  (2)  v.""*'  laws  analogous 
to  the  second  table.  Here,  however,  v."  deals  with  a  different  subject,  vii. 
unnatural  mixtures,  in  three  precepts,  with  a  new  introduction.  And  v.", 
treating  of  a  very  special  case  of  unchastity,  and  (unlike  v.''")  in  the  third 
person,  belongs  rather  to  C  so,  where  it  would  stand  suitably  after  v.'* 
Either  it  has  been  removed  here  by  accident,  or  it  was  once  accumpanied  by 
other  laws  on  the  same  subject,  omitted  by  the  compiler  in  view  of  c.  18  and 
20.  v.*"-  is  alien  to  the  general  tenor  of  either  this  ch.  or  c.  30,  and  appears 
to  be  an  addition  from  the  point  of  view  of  P.  (3)  V.""",  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment lo  V.''",  with  a  special  introduction,  v.",  and  containing  injunctions  of 
a  somewhat  more  general  character ;  notice  in  v."  the  extension  of  the 
principle  of  v."  ("thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself"  [vii.  among 
the  "children  of  thy  people"])  to  the  "stringer"  (the  "U,  or  resident 
foreigner).  The  and  pers.  sing,  preponderates  (though  it  is  not  used  ex- 
clusively) in  v.""",  the  2nd  pers.  plural  in  v.'-*-  •'■*'.  In  v,'*"(he  laws  appear 
often  to  be  arranged  in  Pentads,  or  groups  of  five,  each  closed  by  the  refrain 
(implying  the  ground  of  their  observance)  /  am  Jchwah  \  see  v.*""'  "'"■  ■•""■ 
in*,  n-u.  It  (incomplele). 

v.**'  deals  with  a  point  of  ritual,  vii.  the  period  within  which  the  flesh 
of  the  peace -offerings  might  be  consumed.  The  law  laid  down  here  is  in 
jH-is  (pj  retained  only  for  two  of  the  three  species  into  which  the  peace- 
oflerii^  is  there  divided,  vii,  Ibe  Vow  and  the  Voluntary-offering  ;  for  the 
third  species,  the  Thanksgiving- offering,  the  stricter  rule  of  22™'-  is  pre- 
scribed. The  solution  of  the  discrepancy  is  to  he  found  in  the  (act  that  in 
H  the  Peace-offering  and  the  Thank^ving -offering  are  ^-ordinate  (22"-  •), 
while  in  P  the  latter  has  been  mJ-ordii>ated  to  the  Peace- offering,  as  one  of  its 
three  species. 

(Z.  ao.  Penalties  enjoined  for  certain  offences  specified  in 
C.  18  and  19*^":  viz.  (i)  Molech  worship,  and  con- 
sultation of  ghosts  or  familiar  spirits,  v.'^' ;  {2)  (chiefly) 
unlawful  marriages  and  unchastity,  v.^-',  with  conclu- 
sion, v.'^'^,  and  supplement,  v.'^  (a  man  or  woman,  in 
whom  is  a  ghost,  or  a  familiar  spirit,  to  be  put  to  death). 
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[49]  The  laws  forming  Ihe  body  of  the  ch.  are  provided  with  a  parenetic 
introduction  and  conclusion  (v.'"*  partly,  v.'-»,  v."-")  in  the  same  style  as 
c.  18,  and  evidently  by  the  same  hand  (R*"}-  It  is  commonly  considered  that 
c  18  states  the  prohibitions,  and  c.  20  piescribes  the  penalties  incurred  by 
disobedience  to  them  ;  but  though  this  may  be  Ihe  lelalion  between  the  two 
chapters  which  guided  (he  compiler  in  placing  them  where  they  now  stand,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  the  principle  which  determined  their  original 
composition  ;  for  the  correspondence  is  imperfect ;  not  only  does  the  order  of 
rases  differ,  but  four  of  the  cases  named  in  c.  18  (v.'-  '"■  '"■■  ")  are  not  noticed 
here.  Nevertheless,  the  two  lists  have  many  features  in  common  ;  and  they 
may  well  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  same  writer,  though  not  with  the 
definite  btention  of  their  supplementing  one  another.  As  in  the  case  of 
c  tS,  the  parenetic  framework  is  probably  all  that  is  due  to  the  cotnpller  of 
H.  v.""  introduces  a  short  injunction  {v.»)  on  the  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  food,  which,  to  judge  from  the  general  character  of  the  "  Law  of 
Holiness,"  must  once  have  been  accompanied  by  fuller  definitions  on  the 
same,  subject  (analogous  to  those  which  now  stand  in  c.  11) :"  v,>''^'*  has 
features  in  common  with  1 1""**.     V."  is  supplementary  to  v.*, 

C,  a  1-2  2.  Regulations  touching  priests  and  offerings,  under 
five  main  heads — -(i)  Ceremonial  restrictions  obligatory 
in  domestic  life  upon  (a)  the  ordinary  priests,  ai'-*; 
(^)  the  h^h  priest,  ji'o-is  ;    (jj  the  conditions  of  bodily 
perfection  to  be  satisfied  by  those  discharging  priestly 
duties,    21'*-'":    (3)    the   two   conditions   for   partaking 
in    the    sacrificial    food,    viz.    ceremonial    purity    and 
membership  in   a  priest's  family,   22'-'* :   (4)  animals 
offered    in    sacrifice    to    be    free    from    imperfections, 
2jn-2f, .    ^jj  three  special    injunctions   respecting   sacri- 
fices, 22^-**,  with  concluding  exhortation,  22"-'*, 
The  contents  of  both  chapters  arc  evidently  determined  by  the  main  idea 
of  the  code  ;  they  show  how  the  "  Law  of  Holiness"  is  to  be  observed  in  its 
applioition  to  the  priesthood  and  to  sacrifices.      Both  also  exhibit  repeatedly 
the  characteristic  phraseology  and  motives  of  H  ;  the  only  question  is  whether 
ihey  belong  to  it  entirely.     In  the  laws  themselves  there  Is  little  that  is  akin 
to  P ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  thai  these  are  derived  mainly  from  II,  Ihe 
parts  exhibiting  the  ideas  of  P  being  chiefly  rcdactionat  additions.     Thus  the 
laws  themselves  use  Ihe  uncommon  expressions  "  ieed  of  Aaron"  2ii'- " 
22*-*,  and   "the  priest   that  is  chief  among  his  brethren"  (for  the  "chief 
priest ") ;  the  superscriptions  and  subsctiptions  use  the  more  fixed  phraseology 
of  P,  "  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  21'-  "  22'-  ",  and  were  probably  added  later  ;  in 
2t''^  there  is,  further,  a  disagreement  between  the  superscription  (in  which 
the  priest!  are  addressed)  and  the  laws  that  follow  (in  which  the  priests  are 
ipoken  of  in  the  3rd  pers.,  and  the  ptofle,  v.',  are  addressed),  [50]  which 

■  Wellh.  p.  158 ;  Klost.  Der  feni.  p.  377  ;  Riehm,  p.  184. 
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supports  the  same  conclusion.     Other  isolalod  phrases  which  may  ht  assigned 
to  RPare  21'"  ("upon  .  .   ,  garaients  "),  v."**  ("  for  .   ,  .  him"),  v."*  (see 
p.  58 H. ),¥,"(" go  in  .  ,   .   nor"),  see  Wcllh.  p.  160  f, ;  in  the  or^nal  law, 
also,  the  priests,  probably,  were  not  brought  into  relation  with  Aaron,  seed 
a/ Aaron  having  been  altered  from  seed  of  Ike  pritsts.     Cf.  Baentsdi,  p.  39  C, 
according  to  whom  the  original  nucleus  of  c  21-22  consisted  of  ai"^''  •■  """ 
Z2''-  "-■*■  *».    The  conclusion  a2"-»is  in  the  style  of  iS**"  19"  26"-"  (H). 
C.  23.  A  calendar  of  sacred  seasons,*  in  particular  (v.'-  ^ 
of  the  days  on  which  "  holy  convocations,"  i.e.  religious 
assemblies,  were  appointed  to  be  held,  with  particulars 
respecting  the  manner  of  their  observance.     The  days 
stated  are  the  following  :  all  Sabbaths,  the  1st  and  7th 
days  of  Ma?zolh,  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  New  Year's  Day, 
the   Day  of  Atonement,  the   ist  and  8th  (or  super- 
numerary) day  of  the  Feast  of  Booths. 
The  elements  of   which  the  ch.   is  composed  consist  of 
excerpts  from  two  sources;   laws  from  H  and  ?  having  been 
combined  so  as  mutually  to  supplement  one  another, — in  all 
probability  by  a  compiler  (R")  living  siibseqaentiy  to  both,  and 
representing  the  principles  of  P. 

fH  •■»  "  w.  »*. 


Our  guide  in  analysing  the  chapter  must  be  the ////<!  (v. *■*) 
and  subscription  (y.^^-),  which  authorize  us  to  expect  an 
enumeration  of  "  holy  convocations."  V.'-  ^  correspond  with 
the  terms  of  the  title ;  the  Sabbath,  and  the  first  and  seventh 
days  of  Mazzoth,  were  observed  by  "  holy  convocations."  (It  is 
true  that  the  Passover-day  v.*  was  not  so  obser\ed ;  but  the 
Passover  appears  to  be  mentioned  here,  not  on  its  own  account, 
but  rather  as  introductory  to  Mazzoth,  v.*-*.)  V,*-"  prescribes 
an  offering  of  a  sheaf,  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest,  on  "  the 
morrow  after  the  Sabbath."  This  injunction  (i)  falls  outside 
the  scope  of  the  calendar,  as  fixed  by  the  title ;  it  relates  [51]  to 
an  offering  to  be  made  on  a  day  for  which  no  convocation  is  pre- 
scribed ;  moreover,  in  its  present  connexion  (2)  there  is  nothing 
to  fix  the  day  which  is  meant,  an  indication  —  as  Delitzsch 
remarks  —  that  the  passage   no  lot^^  stands  in  its  original 

•  oiino  "  slated  times,"  RV.  (usually)  "  set  (or  appointed)  feasts,"  ft  wider 
term  than  in  "  pilgrimage,"  which  denotes  the  three  "  feasts  "  otnerred  u 
plgrimages,  vie.  d/asjo/iS,  Weeks,  and  Ingathering  (Ei,  23"-"), 
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context  (which  must  naturally  have  specified  the  "Sabbath"  in- 
tended).*   V.^-i*  (in  the  main :  cf.  p.  56  n,)  belongs  thus  to  H. 

y  15-22  (Feast  of  Weeks).  Here  only  v.21  falls  within  the 
scope  of  the  title ;  the  rest  (i)  depends  upon  the  same  com- 
putation from  the  undefined  "  Sabbath  "  as  v.®-^^  ;  (2)  prescribes 
an  offering  of  similar  kind  to  that  in  v.^^,  viz.  of  the  wave-loaf, 
which  falls  outside  the  category  of  the  sacrifices  named  in  the 
subscription,  v.^^.  V.^^"*®*  ^^  (in  the  main)  w^ill  belong  accordingly 
to  H ;  with  v.22  comp.  19®'-  (also  H). 

V.2S.25  (New  Year's  Day),  v.2«-3^  (Day  of  Atonement),  w.^^^ 
(Feast  of  Booths,  with  a  supernumerary  eighth  day),  agree  with 
the  terms  of  the  title,  prescribing  observances  for  the  days  on 
which  the  "  holy  convocations "  were  to  be  held.  V.^^-  is  the 
subscription  corresponding  to  the  title,  v.^*  *,  According, 
now,  to  v.^  *•  3^"^®  the  subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  is 
completed;  it  is  surprising,  therefore,  offer  the  subscription, 
y.^^'f  to  find  a  group  of  additional  regulations,  v.^^^.  These 
verses,  enjoining  certain  usages  in  connexion  with  the  Feast  of 
Booths,  and  explaining  the  significance  of  this  name,  form  an 
appendix,  derived  from  H  (notice  the  refrain  in  *'*^),  but  accom- 
modated to  P  by  slight  additions  introduced  by  a  later  hand, 
(i)  In  H — to  judge  by  the  analogy  of  v.^®  ("when  ye  reap  the 
harvest ")  and  v.^*  (the  date  in  which  depends  upon  that  fixed  in 
v,^) — the  date  of  the  Feast  of  Booths  was  fixed  only  in  general 
terms  by  the  close  of  the  period  of  harvest  ("when  ye  have 
gathered  in  the  increase  of  the  land  ") ;  it  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  words,  "on  the  15th  day  of  the  7th  month,"  are  an 
insertion  in  the  original  law,  made  with  the  object  of  harmon- 
izing it  more  completely  with  the  definite  date  of  P  in  v.^ ; 
(2)  v.^,  after  stating  that  the  feast  is  to  last  for  seven  days, 
proceeds  to  add,  "  on  the  first  day  and  on  the  eighth  day  shall 
be  a  solemn  rest;"  in  v.^®"*^  however,  this  eighth  day  [52]  is 
consistently  ignored,  though  the  seven  days  are  spoken  of 
repeatedly.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  v.3»  the  words, 
"  on  the  first  day  shall  be  a  solemn  rest,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
shall  be  a  solemn  rest,"  are  a  second  insertion,  made  by  a  later 

*  It  is  understood  traditionally  of  the  ist  day  of  Mazzoth  (so  that  the 
"  morrow  "  would  be  Nisan  16) ;  but  tliis  is  not  the  usual  sense  of  ' '  Sabbath." 
Id  its  original  connexion,  the  *' Sabbath"  meant  was  probably  the  ordinary 
weekly  Sabbath  that  fell  during  the  seven  days  of  Maz^th, 
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hand  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  appendix  into  formal  agree- 
ment with  v.**,  where,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  the  eighth  day  is 
introduced  in  a  natural  and  orderly  manner,  after  the  seven  have 
been  dealt  with,  expressly  as  an  additional  observance.  In 
point  of  fact,  under  Solomon  this  feast  was  observed  for  seven 
days — on  the  eighth  day  the  king  sending  the  people  away 
(i  Ki.  S**)  ;  in  post-exilic  times,  a  supernumerary  eighth  day  is 
mentioned,  with  express  reference  to  the  law  of  P  here,  Neh.  8'' ; 
2  Ch.  7*  (where  the  text  of  Kings  is  altered).* 

The  common  characteristic  of  the  parts  of  this  calendar 
which  belong  to  H  is  the  relation  in  which  the  feasts  stand  to 
the  /and  and  to  agriculture  :  the  "  morrow  after  the  Sabbath " 
during  Mai2o/h,  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  the  Feast  of  Booths, 
all  alike  mark  stages  in  the  ripening  of  the  produce  of  the  soil; 
the  first  cut  sheaf,  the  completed  barley  and  wheat  harvest  (the 
loaf),  the  end  of  the  vintage.  The  feasts  are  significant  in  the 
same  manner  in  JE  and  Deut.  (Ex.  23"- '^  34i8.  "  Dt.  i6i-»-"); 
in  P  this  point  of  view  has  become  obscured,  and  they  are  treated 
rather  as  occasions,  fixed  arbitrarily,  for  religious  observances. 

C.  24.  I.  On  the  lamps  in  the  Tabernacle,  v.'-*  (v.2-»  =  Ex. 
ajM'-  almost  verbatim). 
3.  On  the  Shewbread,  v.^. 

3.  Laws  on  blasphemy,  and  certain  cases  of  injury 
to  the  person,  arising  out  of  a  particular  in- 
cident, v.i"-^. 
The  analysis  of  ihe  ch.  i$  not  diflicull.     The  laws  in  v."-"  belung  to  H, 
the  marks  of  whose  style  Ihey  show  [i.g,  m  vk  v."  ;  n'ow  v." ;  the  refrain 
V.'-'') :  Ihc  (nidilion  respecting  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  lo  (53J  them  has 
been  cast  into  form  by  P  (or  R'),  v. '"■'*■  "  {comp.  the  similar  narrative,  Nu. 
1 5"""),  who  has  also,  proliaUy,  added  two  or  three  clauses  in  v."  (dom  "all"). 
and  v,"  {lo  "  for  ").    The  injunctions  contained  in  v,"'' belong  likewise  to  P. 
C.  25.  I.  The  Sabbatical  year,  v.'-^-  ^-"K 
2.  The  year  of  Jubile,  v.*-"-  '»■"- 
V.*~^.  General  character  and  object  of  the  institution. 
V,M-i>.  3».  Land  not  to  be  atieaated  beyond  ihe  next  Jubile. 

*  The  analy^  given  above  agrees  with  that  of  DeliLisch,  SluJitn,  p.  621  f.; 

but  probably  v.'">  and  parts  of  v,'"*'  are  due  lo  R'  as  well ;  according  to 
Baentsch  (pp.  47-50),  V.*-  "*  (the  title)  "■'*■  ""■■ "  (noon),  one  or  two  phrases 
in  v.",  v.""^' {seven  to  tin-offering,  and},  v."  {witi  Itva  lambs).  In  v."""  the 
words  seven  to  even.  And  ye  lo  iin-effering,  and  ^ilh  tvx  lambs,  are  generally 
recognised  as  being  late  (and  inexact)  interpolations,  founded  on  Nu.  i8"-*. 
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v.**"*.  On  the  redemption  oi  lands, 

V.*"**.  On  the  redemption  of  houses, 

v.*"*.  Usury  not  to  be  exacted  of  an  impoverished  Israelite. 

V.*"^.  An  Israelite  not  to  be  sold  into  ser\'itude  to  another  Israelite 
beyond  the  next  Jubile« 

V.-o-w.  On  the  redemption  of  Israelites  enslaved  to  resident  foreigners. 

As  in  c.  23,  the  reference  to  agriculture  is  prominent,  especially  in  v.'"'' 
(which  seems  plainly  to  be  based  upon  Ex.  23'®-  "),  vj**^  Note  that  the  pro- 
visions in  V.**-  *•  *•  ^  are  all  introduced  as  designed  for  the  relief  of  the 
impoverished  Israelite. 

V.'-*"**  interrupts  the  connection  ;  for  v.*  is  evidently  the  sequel  to  v.*"". 
The  verses  were  probably  placed  where  they  now  stand  by  the  redactor,  who 
desired  their  contents  to  be  referred  to  the  Jubile  year  as  well  as  to  the  Sab- 
batical year.  In  explanation  of  them,  see  Riehm,  hlVB,^  p.  131 3**,  'p.  1331*  ; 
or  Nowack,  Arch,  ii.  164  n. 

The  marks  of  H  are  most  evident  in  v.^"'-  ^^  (nnsy)  "-«•  »»-88.  a.  «.  65 
(comp.  also  v.^*  ^J  *  with  23'-  ^**«  ") ;  they  are  least  prominent  in  v.*"***  The 
aDal3rsis  is,  however,  difficult  in  particulars ;  and  critics  differ.  In  Haupt*s 
Sacred  Books  of  the  OT,  the  following  analysis  is  proposed : — 

i^  25^^^'  ^^       ^^  ^^^       ^^''^       '^^  Tb-^na.  a 

JH  «  «      « 

It  is  impossible  to  think  that  (as  has  sometimes  been  supposed)  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Jubile  is  a  mere  paper-law, — a  theoretical  completion  of  the 
S3rstem  of  seven  ;  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the  land  (for  the  periodical  redis- 
tribution of  which  there  are  analogies  in  other  nations),  it  must  date  from 
ancient  times  in  Israel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  regulations  for  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves  in  the  50th  year,  differ  (see  p.  82,  below)  from  those  of 
Dt.  \^-^^ ;  and  both  laws  can  hardly  have  been  in  operation  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  preceding  analysis  an  endeavour  is  made  to  take  account  of 
both  these  facts.  The  older  Jubile  law  of  H,  it  is  assumed,  provided  (i)  that 
land  should  not  be  sold  beyond  the  next  Jubile  (v.**"*^) ;  and  (2)  contained 
four  regulations  for  the  relief  of  the  impoverished  Israelite, — {a)  his  land 
might  be  redeemed  for  him  (v.^),  {b)  usury  was  not  to  be  exacted  of  him 
(v.*""),  [c)  and  {d)  when  in  servitude,  either  with  a  brother- Israelite  (v.*"**^  ^) 
or  with  a  resident  foreigner  (v.^''-  *"•  "),  he  was  to  be  treated  humanely.  This 
law  of  H  was  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  priestly  law-book  P,  with  addi- 
tions (i)  containing  closer  definitions,  especially  in  regard  to  the  redemption  of 
land  (v.»**-  ^^^  *■•  ^**) ;  and  (2)  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Jubile  from 
land  to  persons  (v.*****"^**  **"^  **"**•  •*),  at  a  time  when  experience  had  shown 
(cf.  Jer.  34*"^*)  that  the  law  of  Dt.  i5"rW  could  not  be  enforced,  f 

•  V.^  adapted  by  the  compiler  from  v.*** 

t  According  to  Baentsch  (pp.  53-63),  the  original  nucleus  of  c  25  consisted 
pf  y  1-7. 14.  iT-34.  t»-40a.  48. 46b.  6J.  68^  ^nd  belonged,  like  the  nucleus  of  c.  23  and 

c  24,  to  the  same  collection  of  laws  as  c.  18-20. 
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C.  i6.  Prohibition  of  idolatry,  and  injunction  to  observe 
the  Sabbath,  v.'*  (v,^  =  19™);  hortatory  conclusion  to 
the  preceding  code,  v.'-'*,  with  subscription  (R"),  v.**. 

This  conclusion  is  in  the  general  style  of  Ex.  23''>'-  and 
Dt.  aS,  but  expresses  the  ideas  and  principles  peculiar  to 
the  Law  of  Holiness,  and  is  evidently  the  work  of  the  same 
compiler.  "The  land  and  agriculture  have  here  the  same 
fundamental  significance  for  religion  as  in  c.  19.  23.  35.  The 
threat  of  expulsion,  iS'*^'-  30",  is  repeated  here  in  greater 
detail.  The  one  commandment  expressly  named  is  that 
of  allowing  the  land  to  tie  fallow  in  the  Sabbatical  year, 
a6**."  It  begins,  as  it  also  ends,  with  one  of  the  characteristic 
expressions  of  H  ("if  ye  walk  in  my  statutes";  "I  am 
Jehovah  ").  As  the  list,  p.  49  f.,  will  have  shown,  many  of  the 
other  characteristic  expressions  of  H  also  occur  in  it*  [54] 
It  contains,  however,  in  addition,  many  words  and  phrases  which 
are  original,  several  recurring  remarkably  in  Ezekiel  (see  p.  147). 

In  Lev.  1 7-a6,  then,  we  have  before  us  elements  derived  from 
P,  combined  with  excerpts  from  an  earlier  and  independent 
collection  of  laws  (H),  the  latter  exhibiting  a  characteristic 
phraseolc^y,  and  marked  by  the  preponderance  of  certain  charac- 
teristic principles  and  molives.t  In  some  of  its  features  this  Code 
of  laws  resembles  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant."  As  there,  the 
commands  (in  the  main)  are  addressed  to  the  people,  not  to  the 
priest ;  as  there,  they  are  also  largely  (cf.  esp.  I^ev.  19)  cast  into 
an  abrupt,  concise  form,  without  comments  or  motives  (except 
"  I  am  Jehovah  "),  The  moral  commands  cover  also  much  of 
the  same  ground.  It  differs  from  Ex.  21-23  chiefly  in  the 
greater  amount  of  detail,  and  in  dealing  with  the  ceremonial, 
rather  than  with  the  civil,  side  of  an  Israelite's  life.  That  this 
collection  of  laws  is  not  preserved  in  its  original  int^rity  is 

•  Comp.  also  v,'*'  with  35'"^  '"' ;  v."  (esp.  |^;)  with  25", 
t  For  a,  syslemalic  exposition  of  the  legislnlion  of  H,  see  Baentscli, 
pp.  131-151.  When  it  is  comptued  carefully  with  P,  differences  of  stanil- 
poinl  disclose  themselves.  For  instance,  H  seems  not  to  lecogni^  the 
distinction  of  "Holy  "and  "Most  holy"  (Wellh.  Comf.  p.  160  f. ) ;  it  men- 
tions n'riv  and  nai  {17"  ij"'),  but  not  iwBn  and  eph  ;  ii  fotWds  (what  P 
allows)  the  slaughter  of  domestic  animals  tor  food,  without  a  sacrifice  at  the 
central  sa.nctuary ;  and  the  hierarchical  system,  especially  in  what  concenu 
the  distinctive  pre-eminence  of  the  high  priest,  is  not  so  fully  developed  as 
ID  F  {see  Baentsch,  pp.  22 f.,  39,  42,  lo6i). 
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evident  from  many  indications :  some  subjects  are  treated  incom- 
pletely ;*  elsewhere  the  arrangement  is  imperfect,!  and  there  are 
several  instances  of  repetition.  J  The  question  arises  whether 
other  excerpts  from  this  collection  of  laws  are  preserved  else- 
where in  the  Pentateuch.  If  the  list  on  p.  49  f.  be  considered 
carefully,  it  will  appear  that  several  of  the  expressions  character- 
istic of  the  "  Law  of  Holiness  "  are  combined  remarkably  in  the 
short  ordinance  on  the  Sabbath  in  Ex.  31^*"^*%  which  may  accord- 
ingly, with  great  probability,  be  regarded  as  an  excerpt  from 
it  (so  Del.,  Dillm.,  Horst).  I^v.  ii*8-<*  (cf.  both  the  phrase- 
ology and  20^*)  may  be  another  excerpt :  Horst,  Kuenen,  and 
Dillm.  (partly)  would  even  include  the  entire  body  of  law  with 
which  11**-**  was  primarily  connected,  viz.  iii-23. 41-17  §  ^  third 
passage  that  may  be  plausibly  assigned  to  it  is  the  law  of 
"Tassels,"  Nu.  158^-^1  (Del.,  Horst,  Dillm.,  Kuen.).||  When 
the  collection  existed  as  a  complete  whole,  the  different  subjects 
[55]  which  it  embraced  were  no  doubt  treated  in  accordance 
with  a  definite  plan ;  at  present  only  excerpts  exist,  which  show 
what  some  of  the  subjects  included  in  it  were,  but  do  not  enable 
us  to  determine  what  principle  of  arrangement  was  followed  in  it, 

III.  C.  27.  On  the  commutation  of  vows  and  tithes,  (i)  Of 
vows ;  which  might  consist  of  persons,  v. 2-8,  cattle,  v.^^^^,  houses, 
v.^^'-,  fields,  v.^®"2*,  but  not  of  firstlings,  v.^'-,  and  if  consisting  in 
some  object  banned  or  "devoted," IT  could  not  be  commuted, 
v.28f. ;  (2)  of  fifAes,  v.80-33. 

The  chapter  belongs  to  P,  and  presupposes  c  25  (v.^^  the 
year  of  Jubile). 

•  ££.  19*"®  (which  almost  necessarily  implies  that  laws  respecting  oiAir 
species  of  sacrifices  must  once  have  formed  part  of  the  code) ;  20*. 

t  As  I9*-',  just  quoted  ;  i^-  ^-«  2Qp. 

♦  igi.»  26*;  isr*  26*;  igi*  23";  19*^  20'.  From  the  facts  just  noted  it 
is  inferred  by  Dillm.  {NDJ,  p.  639)  that  the  collection,  before  it  reached  its 
present  form,  passed  through  several  hands. 

§  Or  (Paton)  the  nucleus  of  ii*"***  (above,  p.  46),  and  ii**"^. 

H  Dillm.  {NDJ.  p.  640)  considers  that  H  is  also  the  basis  of  Lev.  5*"* 
(cf.  wy  nwi)  ""^  (n'oy),  Nu.  lo**-.  Baentsch,  on  the  contrary  (p.  4ff.),  does 
not  find  sufficient  reason  for  referring  to  H  any  of  the  passages  mentioned, 
except  Lev.  11**"*  (the  close  of  a  brief  list  of  clean  and  unclean  animalsy 
which  once  followed  20**)  and  Nu.  i^'^^.     See  further  below,  p.  151  f. 

1j  The  D'TH:  see  the  author's  Notes  on  Samuel  (1890),  pp.  100-102  ;  or 
more  fully  Ewald,  Antiquities  of  Israel^  pp.  101-106  (Eng.  tr.  pp.  75-78) ; 
Nowack,  Heb.  Arch,  ii.  266  ff. 
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g  4.  Numbers. 
LiTERATUHE.— Seealiove,  p.  it 

The  Book  of  Numbers  (called  by  the  Jews,  from  its  fifth 
word,  13'1D3)  carries  on  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the 
40th  year  of  the  exodus.  The  book  optns  on  the  ist  day  of 
the  and  month  in  the  and  yi;ar ;  the  departure  from  Sinai,  in  thu 
aoth  day  of  the  2nd  month,  is  related  in  lo"-^;  the  arrival  in 
the  wilderness  of  Faran  (or  Kadesh),  the  mission  of  the  spies, 
and  subsequent  defeat  at  Hormah  are  narrated  in  c.  13-14; 
the  arri\-al  in  tlie  desert  of  Zin  (or  Kadesh),  in  the  40th  year,  is 
recorded  20' ;  Aaron's  death  (on  the  ist  day  of  the  5th  month  of 
the  40th  year,  33^^)  is  related  in  lo^''*. 

In  structure  the  Book  of  Numbers  resembles  Exodus,  JE 
reappearing  by  the  side  of  P,  though,  as  a.  rule,  not  being  so 
closely  interwoven  with  it.  It  begins  with  a  long  extract  from 
V,  extending  from  i^  to  10"*,  the  main  topics  of  which  are  /Ae 
disposition  of  the  camp  and  the  duties  of  the  Levites. 

C,  1,  The  census  of  the  twelve  tribes,  exclusive  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  (v.*''-^*),  who  are  to  be  appointed  guardians  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  to  be  located  around  it  in  the  centre  of  the  camp, 
apart  from  the  other  tribes.  The  number  of  males  above  20 
years  old  (exclusive  of  Levites)  is  given  at  603,550. 

C.  2-  The  position  of  the  tribes  in  the  camp,  and  their  order 
on  the  march. 

[56]  C.  3-4-  The  Levites  taken  to  assist  the  priests,  in  lieu  of 
the  first-born,  in  doing  the  service  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting.  Their 
numbers,  their  position  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  about  the 
Tabernacle,  and  their  duties. 

^•*  the  priests  (recapituktion) ;  v."-'"  the  Leirites  appointed  lo  assist  the 
priests  in  subordinste  duties ;  v."*"  they  are  taken  foi  this  purpose  in  lieu 
of  the  first-born  in  Israel ;  v.'*"*  the  Levites  (from  one  month  old)  to  be 
numbered  ;  v."'"  the  numbers,  position,  and  charge  of  the  three  Levitical 
femilies— the  Gershonitcs,  Kohathiles,  and  Meiariles ;  v."  the  priests  to  be 
on  the  east  of  the  Tabernacles ;  v."  the  whole  number  of  Levites  22,000 ; 
T,<*-ii  the  lirst-bom  numbered  (22,273),  K'ld  a  ransom  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
173  in  excess  of  the  number  of  the  Levites. 

C  4.  Tarticulars  (in  fiillcr  detail  than  in  c.  3)  respecting  Ihc  duties  of  the 
Kohathiles  v.i-»,  Gcrshonites  v.""",  Mtrarites  v.«-" ;  and  their  numlK-rs 
(Irom  30  to  50  years  of  age),  viz,  Kohalhiles  v.**-"  (l7S0l,  tiershonitcs  v,"-*' 
(2630),  and  Mcraritcs  v."-"  (3200),— in  all  (v;"-")  8580. 
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The  style  of  c.  I-4  is  more  than  usually  diffuse.  Thus  in  c.  2  all  that 
is  essentially  new  as  comjiared  with  c.  I  are  the  statements  2***  ***•  ''*•  *•*  &c. 
respecting  the  order  of  the  tribes ;  and  in  c.  3-4,  4*'**  is  largely  an  expan- 
sion of  what  is  stated  mo/e  succinctly  in  ^^'^.  It  is  observable  that  3*^'** 
exemplifies  by  actual  numerical  computation  the  more  general  thought  of  3", 
that  the  Lcvites  are  representative  of  the  first-born  of  Israel.  The  systematic 
development  of  a  subject,  capable  in  itself  of  being  stated  more  simply  and 
succinctly,  is  characteristic  of  the  narrative-sections  of  P. 

C.  5-6.  Laws  on  different  subjects  \—(a)  5!-*  exclusion  of 
the  leprous  and  unclean  from  the  camp;  (b)  5^-^®  the  officiat- 
ing priest  to  receive  the  compensation  for  fraud,  in  case  the 
injured  person  be  dead,  and  have  no  next-of-kin,  as  also  all 
heave-offerings  and  dedicatory  offerings :  (c)  5"-'^^  law  of  ordeal 
prescribed  for  the  woman  suspected  by  her  husband  of  unfaith- 
fulness ;  (d)  61-21  the  law  of  the  Nazirite ;  (e)  622-27  the  formula 
of  priestly  benediction. 

C.  7.  The  offerings  of  the  12  princes  of  the  tribes  at  the 
consecration  of  the  Tent  of  Meeting  and  of  the  altar,  viz.  (i) 
6  "covered  wagons,"  or  litters,  for  the  transport  of  the  fabric  of 
the  Tabernacle  by  the  Gershonites  and  Merarites,  v.i-^;  (2) 
vessels  for  use  at  the  altar,  and  animals  for  sacrifice,  v.i®-®^. 

The  ch.  (in  the  names  of  the  12  princes,  and  the  use  of  the  6  wagons) 
presupposes  cc.  i.  4;  and  yet  the  occasion  to  which  it  relates  precedes  Nu. 
I*  (comp.  7^-  ^®-  **  with  Ex.  40",  Lev.  8^**"").  The  origin  of  this  incon- 
gruity must  remain  uncertain.  The  particularity  of  detail  which  characterizes 
P  generally  here  reaches  its  climax,  5  entire  verses  being  [57]  repeated  verbatim 
12  times.  But  the  aim  of  the  writer,  no  doubt,  was  to  dilate  upon  the 
example  of  liberality  displayed  upon  the  occasion  by  the  heads  of  the  people. 

C.  8.  (a)  V.i**  instructions  for  fixing  (see  RV.  marg,)  the 
lamps  upon  the  golden  candlestick ;  {b)  v.  ^22  consecration  of  the 
Levites  to  their  duties  (connecting  with  3^'i^) ;  {c)  yP-^  the 
period  of  the  Levites'  service  (from  25  to  50  years  of  age). 

In  4**  *  *  the  limits  are  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age.  The  law  here 
must  represent  the  practice  (or  theory)  of  a  different  time  from  that  of 
c  4,  and  is  in  all  probability  a  later  modification  of  that  law.  The  supposi- 
tion that  the  regulations  in  c.  4  are  temporary  and  refer  only  to  the  transport 
of  the  Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  while  the  regulation  here  is  permanent, 
relating  to  the  service  of  the  Levites  generally,  introduces  an  arbitrary  distinc- 
tion :  the  terms  used  in  the  text  are  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases  (S***'  and 
4*^  Sib.  aobj^  In  xht  time  of  the  Chronicler  {c,  300  B.C.)  liability  to  service 
began  in  the  20th  year  (2  Ch.  31",  Ezr.  3*) :  the  change  from  the  30th  year 
is  attributed  (i  Ch.  23»-  -"-27)  ^^,  ^avid. 
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C  9-  (a)  The  Passover  of  the  second  year,  followed  by  the 
institution  of  a  supplementary  or  "  Little "  Passover,  a  month 
afterwards,  for  the  sake  of  those  hindered  accidentally  from  keep- 
ing the  Passover  at  the  regular  time,  v.^-'*;  (^)  the  signals  given 
by  the  cloud  for  the  marching  and  halting  of  the  camp,  v,"-*^, 

C.  lo.  (a)  The  use  of  the  silver  trumpets  in  starting  the 
several  camps,  and  on  other  occasions,  v.i-'" ;  (i)  the  departure 
of  the  Israelites  from  Sinai,  and  order  of  their  camps  on  the 
march,  v."-=* ;  (c)  (JE)  the  services  of  Hobab  secured  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness ;  and  the  functions 
of  the  ark  in  directing  the  movements  of  the  Israelites,  v.**-^. 

C.  ii-ia  (JE).  The  murmuring  of  the  people  at  Taberah 
and  Kibroth-hattaavah.  Appointment  of  seventy  elders  to  assist 
Moses.    Quails  given  to  satisfy  the  people.     Miriam's  leprosy. 

C.  II  appears  to  show  marks  of  composition  (see  Dillm-I,  though,  as  is 
iifien  the  case  in  JE,  the  data  do  not  exist  for  sepaiating  the  sources  employed 
with  confidence.  Bacon  (agreeing  ncatlji  with  Wellh.)  refers  v.'"*-  """■  •** 
lo  E,  V.*-"-  '»■»■  "■"  to  J.     C.  12  belongs  probably  lo  E. 

C.  13-14.  The  narrative  of  the  spies. 

j  p     ,31-17.  a  «fc/tO  FaroH)  »* 

IP    14'-*  (in  the  main)         ««»■>»  »<■» 

(JE  M       M       u-M  a-n  »-■ 

[58]  The  double  character  of  the  narrative  is  very  evident. 
Observe  (i)  that  13**  is  parallel  to  v.",  v."^  to  v."-3',  and  14^*^ 
to  i4"'  '-'■**;  observe  (2)  the  difference  of  representation  which 
characterizes  the  two  accounts :  in  JE  the  spies  go  only  as  far  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  He/iron,  in  the  south  of  Judah  (13'''"); 
in  P  they  explore  the  whole  country,  to  Rehob  (Jud.  i8'^)  in  the 
far  north  (13":  with  this  agrees  the  expression  in  13'- and  14^ 
"  through  which  we  have  passed") ;  in  JE,  upon  their  return,  they 
represent  the  land  as  a  fertile  one,  -but  one  which  the  Israelites 
have  not  the  means  of  conquering  (13""") ;  in  P  they  represent 
it  as  one  that  "eatelh  up  its  inhabitants,"  i.e.  as  an  impoverished 
l.-ind  (see  I^v.  26^,  Ezek.  36'-'),  not  worth  conquering  (13") :  in 
JE  Joshua  is  not  named  as  one  of  the  spies.  Aid  Cal  b  alone  stills 
the  people,  and  is  exempted  in  consequc-nct  from  the  sentence 
of  exclusion  from  Palestine  (13'*  14^');  in  P  Joshua  as  well  as 
Caleb  is  among  the  spies;  both  are  named  as  pacifying  the 
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p)eople,  and  are  exempted  accordingly  from  the  sentence  of 
exclusion  (i4«-80.  38.  ^f  26*^  P).  This  last  difference  is  remark- 
able, and  will  meet  us  again  :  had  the  whole  narrative  been  by  a 
single  writer,  who  thought  of  Joshua  as  acting  in  concert  with 
Caleb,  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  Joshua  would  have  been 
mentioned  beside  Caleb  — not,  pwDssibly,  in  13**^^,  but — in  14*, 
when  tA^  exemption  from  the  sentence  of  exclusion  from  Palestine 
is  first  promised.  In  P  the  spies  start  from  the  "wilderness  of 
Paran"  (13*;  cf.  v.^) :  in  JE,  though  it  is  not  here  so  stated,  it 
may  be  inferred  from  Nu.  32®  (cf  Dt.  i^*.  Josh.  14^)  that  they 
started  from  Kadesh  \  and  with  this  agree  the  words  to  Kadesh 
in  13^.  If  the  passages  assigned  to  the  two  narratives  be  read 
continuously,  it  will  be  found  that  each  is  nearly  as  complete  as 
in  the  case  of  the  narrative  of  the  Flood  in  Genesis :  only  the 
beginning  in  J E  is  replaced  by  the  fuller  particulars  from  P. 
The  phraseology  of  the  two  narratives  differs  as  usual.* 

C.  15  (P).  (fl)  V.i-i*  the  Meal-  and  Drink-offering  appointed 
to  accompany  every  Burnt-offering  and  Peace-offering ;  {p)  vP--^ 
a  cake  of  the  first  dough  of  the  year  to  be  offered  as  a  Heave- 
offering  ;  {c)  v.^*^^  the  Sin-offering  of  the  community,  or  of  an 
individual,  for  accidental  derelictions  of  duty ;  (d)  v,^'^-^  narrative 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  upwDn  a  Sabbath-breaker;  (^)  v.^^-** 
the  law  of  "  Tassels." 

[59]  V.**  belong  to  the  general  subject  of  Lev  4^-5^;  the  Sin-offering  of 
the  coogregation  having  been  already  prescribed  there  (4^*'^),  but  the  animal 
being  a  different  one,  viz.  a  bullock.  The  language  of  v.**  supports  the  view 
that  here  sins  of  omission  are  referred  to,  while  in  Lev.  4  the  reference  is  to 
sins  of  commission.  Those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation  sup- 
pose that  the  two  laws  represent  the  practice  of  different  times  (so  Dillm., 
remarking  that  in  v.^  the  language  of  ^i^mmission  is  used,  and  in  Lev.  5'  that 
of  amission).     On  v.*'"**  see  p.  59. 

C.  16-1 7.  The  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  Con- 
firmation of  the  priestly  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  tribe  of  I^vi. 

'P     \(?^  ft-9lk  (7b-ll)  (lS-17).  18-14  91k      tZb      M.  (S6-40).  41-00  ^     I  y 

Here  two,  if  not  three,  narratives  have  been  combined.  If  the 
parts  assigned  to  each  in  the  table  be  read  continuously,  the 
followiBg  will  appear  as  their  several  characteristics  : — 

I.  In  J£  Dathan  and  Abiram,  Reubenites,  give  vent  to  their 

•  On  JE  in  Nu.  13-14,  see  also  Bacon,  Hebraica^  xL  (1895)  p.  234  ff. 
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dissatisfaction  with  Moses,  complaining  (v.")  that  his  promises 
have  been  unfulfilled,  and  resenting  the  authority  (v.'"')  and 
judgeship  (v."'")  possessed  by  him  ;  they,  with  their  tents  and 
households,  are  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  v.^-".  This  is  a 
rebellion  of  laymen  against  the  civil  authority  claimed  by  Moses. 
The  narrative  is  nearly  complete,  there  being  only  some  slight 
omissions  at  the  beginning. 

2.  In  P  there  appear  to  be  two  strata  of  narrative.  In  the 
parts  not  enclosed  within  parentheses,  Korah,  at  the  head  of  250 
princes  of  the  congregation,  not  themselves  all  Levites,*  opposes 
Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large, 
protesting  against  the  limitation  of  priestly  rights  to  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  on  the  ground  (v.")  that  "  all  the  congregation  are  holy." 
Invited  by  Moses  to  establish  their  claim  by  appearing  with 
censers  at  the  sanctuary,  they  are  consumed  by  fire  from  Jeliovah, 
With  this  representation  agrees  le"-*"  c.  17,  the  point  of  [60] 
which  is  to  confirm — ^not  the  exclusive  rights  of  Aaron,  as  against 
the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  but — the  exclusive  right  to  the 
priesthood  possessed  by  I^vi,  against  Israel  generally  (the 
opposition  is  clearly  not  between  Aaron  and  the  other  Levites, 
but  between  Levi  and  the  other  tribes  ;  the  words  in  17'^-,  also, 
are  spoken  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  <U  large). 

3.  This  narrative  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  cnlat^ed  by 
additions  (the  parts  enclosed  within  parentheses),  emphasizing  a 
somewhat  different  point  of  view,  and  exhibiting  Korah,  at  the 
head  of  ago  Levites,  as  setting  himself  in  opposition  to  Aaron, 
and  protesting  on  behalf  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  generally  against 
the  exclusive  rights  claimed  by  the  sons  of  Aaron  (observe  w.''^ye 
sons  0/  Levi,  and  v.*"'-  where  Korah's  comjjany  are  described  as 
dissatisfied  with  their  menial  position,  and  claiming  equal  rights 
with  Aaron).  With  this  representation  agrees  i6^-"'  (see  v.'* 
"  that  no  stranger  that  is  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron ;'  &c.). 

Thus  JE  mentions  only  Dathan  and  Abiram,  P  only  Korah  ; 
and  the  motives  and  aims  of  the  malcontents  are  in  each  case 
different     The  phraseology  of  the  two  main  currents  of  the 

*  As  appears,  partly  From  the  general  expression  in  v.'  ("  princes  of  the 
congregalion,"  with  no  limitation  to  Invites),  partly  ftnni  the  fact  that  in 
ST*  ManassiUs  disown,  on  liehalf  of  Iheii  Talhur,  cuniplicily  in  the  insurrection 
of  Korah,  which,  if  all  his  company  had  consisled  of  l.eviti.-5,  wiiuid  evlclenlly 
have  been  unnecessary. 
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narrative  is  that  of  JE  and  P  respectively.  A  more  general 
ground,  tending  to  show  the  composite  character  of  the  narrative, 
is  the  inequality  of  the  manner  in  which  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  appear  in  it :  whereas  in  v.^^-  they  are  represented  as 
taking  part  in  a  common  conspiracy,  they  afterwards  continually 
act  separately;  Moses  speaks  to  Korah  without  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  and  to  Dathan  and  Abiram  without  Korah  (v.^-^^,  v.^-"^"*, 
y  16-22^  v.*^);  Dathan  and  Abiram  do  not  act  in  concert  with 
Korah  v.^*"^^,  but  remain  in  their  tents  at  a  distance  v. 2^27. 
finally,  their  fate  is  different.  Of  course,  an  alliance  between 
an  ecclesiastical  and  a  civil  jjarty  is,  in  itself,  nothing  incredible ; 
but  such  a  representation  of  their  common  action  is  not  probable, 
except  upon  the  supposition  of  a  combination  of  two  narratives 
describing  the  course  of  it  from  different  sides,  or  points  of 
view. 

The  important  distinction  between  the  two  strata  of  P  is  that 
in  the  main  narrative  there  is  no  indication  of  any  opposition 
between  Aaron  and  Levi  (/>.  between  priests  and  Levites),  while 
in  the  secondary  narrative  this  opposition  is  palpable,  and  the 
gulf  separating  priests  and  Levites  is  strongly  emphasized  (cf. 
the  emphasis  laid  on  the  same  distinction  in  Nu.  3.  4.  8). 

[6x]  The  analysis  is  that  of  Wellh.  {.Comp.  p.  339  f.),  Dillmann  (p.  89), 
and  Baudissin  {Priesterthum^  p.  35).  In  v.***  '^  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
original  reading  was  **  the  tabernacle  oi  Jehovah  "  (as  17") ;  not  only  is  the 
sififf,  "tabernacle"  remarkable,  but  the  word  (pro)  ia  never  in /r^j^ (whether 
in  the  Pent,  or  elsewhere)  applied  to  a  human  habitation,  whereas  it  is  used 
repeatedly  of  "  the  Tabernacle."  LXX  (each  time)  has  only  "  the  tabernacle 
ofKorsb." 

C.  18  (P).  {a)  V.i-^  duties,  and  relative  position,  of  priests 
and  Levites :  the  sons  of  Aaron  to  act  as  priests,  to  be  responsible 
for  the  service  of  the  Sanctuary  and  Altar ;  the  other  Levites  to 
assist  them  in  subordinate  offices ;  (p)  v.^^^®  the  revenues  of  the 
priests  defined ;  {c)  s*^^^  the  tithe  to  be  paid  by  the  people  to 
the  Levites ;  but  v.**^,  a  tithe  of  the  tithe  to  be  paid  by  the 
Levites  to  the  priests. 

The  ch.  stands  in  close  connexion  with  the  main  narrative  of  P  in  c. 
16-17,  17*^  forming  the  transition  to  it :  notice  how,  as  there,  the  rights 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (whether  in  the  persons  of  "  priests"  or  **  Levites")  are 
fMt>tected  against  the  "stranger"  belonging  to  another  tribe,  v.*^'*^'**-*^ 
(with  evident  allusion  to  i6*"**  17").     In  v.'   "bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
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sanchiai;''=be  liable  for  bdj  damage  or  desecration  which  maj  befatl  it 
ihrough  their  neglecl,  io  one  word,  te  rttpmsibla  fw  it  (cf.  p.  50,  No.  30°). 
In  v.*  "  jdned  "  Ihete  is  in  the  Hebrew  ■  play  on  the  name  Lttru 

C  19  (P).  The  rite  of  purification  (by  means  of  water  mingled 
with  the  ashes  of  a  red  heifer)  after  defilement  with  a  corpse, 
V,*-" ;  with  directions  for  the  application  of  the  rite  in  particular 
coses,  v.'*-**. 

C.  ao-aa*  (P  and  JE).  Israel  at  Kadesh ;  with  thdr  journey- 
ings  thence  to  the  plains  of  Moab. 

so'*'*  death  of  Miriam ;  munnuiings  of  the  people  for  water,  and  'aa  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  at  Meribah ;  v.'*^  refusal  of  Edom  to  pennit  the  kraeliles 
to  pasB  throi^h  their  territory;  v,"""  death  of  Aaron,  and  investiture  of 
Hleaiaras  his  successor,  on  Mount  Hor.  21'''  defeat  of  the  Idi^  of  Arad 
V,  <'*  impatience  of  the  people  while  making  the  circuit  of  the  land  of  Edom 
the  braien  serpent ;  v,"""  their  ilinerar)'  to  the  "field  of  Moab"  at  Pisgah 
v."-»  refiual  of  Sihon  lo  allow  Israel  Io  cross  his  border  ;  v."**  conquest  by 
the  Israelites  of  the  territory  of  Sihon,  and  of  Og  the  king  of  Bashan  ;  33* 
arrival  at  the  plains  of  Moab. 

/P   ao^  (to  menik)        i       iw      Ml  tM*  ,,*  ^y^  u„) 

\JE  l>       fc  •  ii-n  3,M  M 

/p  ai»^»        M' 
\JE  »* 

On  c  ao  oomp.  Comill,  ZATW.  1891,  p.  aoff.;  Bacon,  JBIM.  189a, 
p.  197,  and  Triple  Tradilion  of  the  Exaim,  pp.  195-197,  203  f,  [63]  atf*-"- 
2,ti,.a.i>«  nay  belong  in  particular  to  E. 

In  31*°''  it  is  observable  that  the  form  of  the  itinerary  in  P  and  JE  a 
si  iehtly  different  In  P  (v,"^)  the  vcri  stands  first;  in  JE  {v."- ■*»■ '•■■») 
the  pUtet  stands  first  ("from  .  .  .  Ihey  journeyed,"  &c.).  The  same  dis- 
tinction recurs  elsewhere  :  contrast  c  33  K^) passim  with  11".  3l'«-*recnra 
(largely  vtriaiim)  in  Dt.  3'"*,  and  Is  so  Deuteronomic  in  style  that  Dillm. 
and  Bacon  {Lc.  p.  zii)  may  be  right  in  thinking  the  passage  to  be  introduced 
here  from  DL  (observe  that  [he  conquest  of  (^  is  not  alluded  lo  in  33*). 

C  32*-36'*.  Israel  in  the  steppes  of  Moab. 

aa*-^i  34.  The  history  of  Balaam  (JE). 

33"'  (except  v.s"-^^)  may  be  assigned  with  some  confidence 
to  E ;  observe  God  almost  uniformly  {noX/ekovah) ;  and  comp. 
v.f*- »»  with  Gen.  ao^  3 1 «  (both  E).  V.*--''*  (the  episode  of  the 
ass)  is  taken  from  a  different  source,  viz.  J ;  notice  {a)  in  v.*" 
Balaam  goes  "  with  the  princes  of  Moab,"  in  v.**"'  he  is  evidently 
alone ;  {ii)  in  the  main  narrative  of  the  ch.  Balaam,  at  the  second 
message  from  Italak,  receives  permission  to  go,  provided  only 
that  he  speaks  what  is  put  into  his  mouth  by  God ;  the  episode 
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implies  that  no  permission  to  go  had  leen  given  to  him,  and  he 
is  first  taught  by  the  angel  on  the  way  that  he  is  only  to  speak 
what  is  put  into  his  mouth  ;  (c)  Jehovah  (not  God).  The  narrative 
at  v.'^^  reaches  the  same  point  as  v.^^:  v.^^^  (repeating  v.^i^) 
apf>ears  to  have  been  added  by  the  compiler  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  back  into  the  text  of  E.  It  is  uncertain  whether  c.  23-24 
belong  to  J  or  E,  or  whether  they  are  the  work  of  the  compiler 
who  has  made  use  of  both  sources :  critics  differ,  and  it  is  wisest 
to  leave  the  question  undetermined.  The  early  part  of  c.  22 
seems  to  contain  elements  derived  from  a  different  source  from 
the  main  body  of  the  ch. :  thus  v.^  is  superfluous  before  v.**^,  v.** 
and  v.***  are  different  statements  of  substantially  the  same  fact ; 
and  the  notices  of  the  "  elders  of  Midian "  in  v.*-  ^  (and  not 
afterwards)  suggest  the  inference  that  they  are  dewved  from  a 
narrative  which  told  more  fully  how  the  Midianites  made  common 
cause  with  Moab  against  Israel. 

C.  25.  The  Israelites  seduced  at  Shittim  into  idolatry  and 
immorality :  the  zeal  of  Phinehas  rewarded  with  the  promise  of 
the  permanency  of  the  priesthood  in  his  family.  V.^"^  belongs 
toJE;  v.»-«toP. 

The  beginning  of  Fs  narrative  has  been  omitted  in  favour  of  that  of  JE. 
From  31"  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  contained  some  account  of  the  treacherous 
(see  V.'*)  "counsel  of  Balaam,"  given  with  the  view  of  seducing  the  men  of 
Israel  into  sin,  and  so  of  bringing  them  into  disfavour  with  Jehovah.  Of  the 
two  narratives,  one  (JE)  names  the  Moabites,  the  other  (P)  the  Midianites,  as 
those  who  led  Israel  into  sin ;  the  latter  supplies  the  [63]  motive  for  the  war 
against  Midian  described  in  c.  31  (comp.  Delitzsch,  ZA'IVL,  1888,  p.  121). 
For  Midianites  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moab,  of.  22^  ^  Gen.  36^. 

C.  26-31  all  belong  to  P. 

C.  26.  The  second  census  of  Israel  (see  c.  i  f.)  during  the 
wanderings.  The  sum-total  of  males  (from  20  years  old)  is 
given  at  601,730,  exclusive  of  the  Levites  (from  one  month  old), 
23,00a 

V.*"",  which  are  based  upon  c.  16  in  its  present  (composite)  form,  are 
probably  an  insertion  in  the  orginal  text  of  the  ch. :  likewise  v.***  (the  details 
of  which  arc  not  in  harmony  with  P's  genealogy  of  Levi  in  Er.  6""^'  Nu.  3''"- 
a-  «•  Bj  and  are  disregarded  in  the  verses  that  follow). 

C.  27.  {a)  V.^"^^  the  law  of  the  inheritance  of  daughters,  in 
families  in  which  there  was  no  son,  arising  out  of  the  case  of 
the  daughters  of  Zelophehad ;  {b)  v.^2-23  Moses  commanded  to 
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view  Palestine  berore  his  death ;  and  Joshua  instituted  as  his 
successor. 

C.  28-39,  A  priestly  calendar,  defining  the  public  sacrifices 
proper  for  each  season. 

zS'"*  inlroduetion  ;  v.**  the  daily  morning  and  erening  Bumt-oflering  j 
v."-"  Ihe  Sabbath  i  v."'"  the  New  Moons ;  v,"  the  Passover ;  v."-*  AfoftntA ; 
V.-'-"  the  Day  of  Fitst-firuits  [i.e.  the  Feast  of  Weeks :  so  called  only  here, 
cf.  Ex,  13"*  34'*] ;  ig^-*  New  Year's  Day  }  v.'-"  Day  of  Atonement ;  y.^*'** 
the  seven  days  of  the  Feast  of  Booths,  with  the  superoiuneniiy  nghth  day 
v.*-*";  T."""  subscription. 

aS*-'  is  lai^ely  a  verbal  repetition  of  Ex.  ag*"".  For  the  rest,  the  ch.  is 
supplementary  to  the  calendar  in  Lev,  23  (which,  as  a  nile,  alludes  to,  but 
diics  not  describe  in  detail,  the  special  sacrifices),  from  which  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars are  repeated  (as  z8"-  >»  »>■  »»  ig"-  '■  n-  »  ;  cf.  Lev.  i^'-^  u.  »u.  r.  m.  m^ 
The  New  Moons  (zS"~")  are  not  mentioned  in  Lev.  33. 

C.  30.  The  law  of  vows. 

o  be  in  all  cases  binding:  v.**-  condilloiu  fiir 

C  31.  The  war  of  vengeance  against  Midian  (see  as"-'*). 

Though  cast  into  narrative  form,  the  ch.  has  really  a  l^lslative  object, 
vii.  lo  prescribe  a  principle  for  the  distribution  of  booty  taken  in  war.  Of 
the  place,  circumstan«s,  and  other  details  of  Ihe  war  we  learn  nothing  :  we 
[O4]  are  told  only  of  Ihe  issue,  how,  viz.,  12,000  Israelite  warriors,  without 
losng  a  man  (v.*),  slew  all  the  males  and  married  women  of  Midian,  took 
captive  32,000  vitgins,  and  brought  back  800,000  head  of  cattle,  1>estde3 
other  booty.  In  the  high  figures,  ami  absence  of  specific  details,  ihe  narrative 
resembles  the  descriptions  of  ware  in  the  Chronicles  or  in  Jud.  20.  The 
account,  as  we  have  it,  contain^  elements  which  are  not  easy  to  reconcile  with 
historical  probability.  The  diHicullies  of  the  section  are  mitigated  by  the 
supposition  that  the  simpler  maierials  supplied  by  tradition  have  hrre  been 
elaborated  by  the  compiler,  in  accordance  with  his  love  of  s)-stem.  into  an 
ideal  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  a  sacred  war  must  have  been  conducted 
by  Israel. 

C.  32.  Allotment  by  Moses  of  the  Irans-Jordauic  region  to  the 
tribes  of  Gad,  Reuben,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 
rp  w-u  «-«.,=! 

\JE  33'-"  (in  the  main)  »w  in  the  main)  "^ 

Throughout  v.'-'*  the  negotiations  with  Moses  are  conducted 
on  the  part  of  Gad anA  Reuben  alone:  the  half-tri'  eof  Manasseh 
is  named  for  the  first  time — and  apparently  only  for  the  sake  of 
completeness — in  the  summary  statement,  v. '*.     As  n.'gards  the 
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structure  of  the  ch.,  in  some  parts  the  style  of  P  is  manifest 
throughout^  in  others  only  in  traces.  It  would  seem  that  the 
compiler  has  combined  P  and  JE,  sometimes  following  P  ex- 
clusively, sometimes  following  in  the  main  JE,  but  introducing 
elements  from  P. 

Thus  in  v.***  '*  Eleazar  the  priest,**  the  "princes,"  and  the  "congrega- 
tion "  (/.«?.  v.***  and  part  of  v.*)  belong  to  P:  in  v.*-^*  the  expressions  are  chiefly 
those  of  JE,  and  the  allusions  are  nearly  entirely  to  J  E's  narrative  in  c.  13-14  ; 
but  isolated  phrases  appear  to  have  been  introduced  from  V  (v.*  *'for  a  pos- 
session";  v.^^  "from  20  years  old  and  upward";  v.**  "Joshua";  v."  cf. 
14"  P) ;  similarly  in  v.*^^,  where  the  phrases  suggestive  of  P  might  even  be 
removed  without  injury  to  the  narrative  (v.*^  to  de/arg  the  Lord\  v.***»  from 
attd  this  land  \\hs.  preceding  "then  afterward  .  .  .  and  be"  may,  of  course, 
with  equal  propriety  be  rendered  "and  afterward  ...  ye  shall  be  guih- 
Icss"] ;  perhaps  v.****  (cf.  30^  P) ;  v.*'  "every  one  that  is  armed  for  war"). 
On  the  other  hand,  v.*^"  evidently  points  back  to  v.*-  ^^^  ^  (JE).  It  is  not 
impossible  that  v."*  is  a  late  addition  to  the  ch.  On  v.**-**  comp.  Wellh. 
Comp,  p.  117  ;  Dillm.  p.  200 ;  and  Budde,  as  cited  below,  p.  163,  note  IT. 

C.  33.  P's  itinerary  of  the  journeyings  of  the  Israelites  from 
Rameses  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  v.^-*^;  followed  by  directions 
respecting  the  occupation  of  Canaan,  v.^-^«  (introductory  to  c.  34). 

[65]  In  V.**"*  directions  from  P  relative  to  the  method  of  allotment  of 
Canaan,  v.*-  '^  •*,  have  been  combined,  as  it  seems,  with  two  excerpts  from 
H  respecting  the  extirpation  of  Canaanitish  idolatry,  v.*^"''' "-s*-  Obser\e 
the  two  rather  noticeable  terms  TOa  and  n^aro  (v."),  occurring  elsewhere  in 
the  Pent,  only  Lev.  26*- »  (H). 

C.  34  (P).  The  borders  of  Israel's  territory  W.  of  Jordan, 
v.*"^*,  with  the  names  of  those  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  Joshua  and  Eleazar  in  its  allotment,  y}^*^* 

C.  35  (P).  Appointment  of  48  cities  for  the  residence  of  the 
Levites,  v.^"® ;  and  of  6  among  them,  3  on  each  side  of  Jordan, 
as  cities  of  refuge  for  the  manslayer,  with  conditions  regulating 
their  use,  v.^^-^*- 

C.  36  (P).  Heiresses  possessing  landed  property  to  marry  into 
their  own  tribe  (in  order,  viz.,  to  preserve  the  inheritance  of  each 
tribe  intact). 

A  provision  rendered  necessary  by  the  ordinance  of  27*"^ 

S  5.  Deuteronomy. 

LrrRRATUSB. — See  p.  if.;  and  add  :  Ed.  Riehm,  Ceset:^gehung  Mos^s  im 
Lands  Moab,  1854  (cf.  also  Einl.  L  233-248,  311-318);  F.  W.  SchulU, 
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Das  Dcuf,  erki'ir/y  1859  (the  Mosaic  authorship  here  maintained  was  after- 
wards abandoned  by  the  author,  being  no  longer  considered  by  him  to  l>e 
required  by  the  terms  of  31') ;  P.  Kleincrt,  Das  Deut.  u.  der  Deuieronomiker^ 
1872,  with  Riehm*s  review  in  the  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1873,  pp.  165-200;  Aug. 
Kayser,  Das  Vorexilische  Buck  der  Urgeschichte  Israels ^  1874  (deals  in 
particular  with  the  relation  of  Dt  to  Gen.-Nu.);  J.  Hollenberg  in  the  Stud, 
u.  K'rit,  1874,  pp.  472-506  (on  the  "margins"  of  Dt.  [i.e.  Dt.  1-4,  29-34], 
and  their  relation  to  the  Deuteronomic  sections  of  Joshua) ;  W.  R.  Smith, 
OTJC.  p.  352  ff.  :  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Jeremiah^  his  Life  and  Tinus^  pp.  48-86 ; 
Westphal,  Les  Sources  du  Fettt,  1892,  ii.  33-132,  262-318;  S.  Oettli  (in 
Strack  and  Zcickler's  Kgf.  Kommentar\  1893;  S.  R.  Driver  (in  the  "Inter- 
national Critical  Commentary  **),  Edinb.  1895 ;  also  W.  Staerk,  Das  Deut.  ^sein 
Inhalt^  u.  seine  Hit.  Form,  1894,  and  C.  Steuemagel,  Der  Rahmen  des  Deut,^ 
1894,  Die  Entstehutig  des  Deut.  Cesetzes,  1896  (both  attempts  to  analyse  Dt. 
into  pre-existing  groups  of  laws). 

On  c.  32  the  monograph  of  Ad.  Kamphausen,  Das  Lied  Moses^  1862 ;  and 
on  c.  I2t  ^'  I^*  Graf,  Der  Segcn  Mose's^  1857  ;  A.  van  der  Flier,  Deuterotwm' 
»«w  33»  Leiden,  1895. 

Deuteronomy  is  called  by  the  Jews  (from  the  opening  words) 
D^i^'nn  npK,  or  more  briefly  D"'")3'n.  The  English  name  is  derived 
from  the  (inexact)  rendering  of  17^®  nt^?n  niinn  n!)rp*  in  the  [66] 
LXX  TO  S€VT€pov6fuov  TovTo,  It  fccords  the  events  of  the  last 
month  (i*'^  34®)  of  the  forty  years*  wanderings  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  the  dis- 
course in  which  Moses,  before  his  death,  sets  before  the  Israelites 
the  laws  which  they  are  to  obey,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 
to  obey  them,  when  they  are  settled  in  the  Promised  I^nd.  This 
is  preceded  and  followed  by  other  matter,  the  nature  of  which 
will  appear  from  the  following  table  of  contents : — 

I^"^.  Historical  introduction,  stating  the  place  and  time  at  whidi  tihe 

discourses  following  were  delivered. 
l*-4**.  Moses'  ^rst  discourse,  consisting  of  a  review  of  the  ciicum* 

stances  under   which   the  Israelites  had  reached  the  border  of  the 

Promised  I^nd,  and  concluding  with  an  eloquent  practical  appeal 

(c.   4)   not   to    forget    the    great    truths    impressed    upon    them    at 

Horcb. 
^41-43^  Historical  account  of  the  appointment  by  Moses  of  three  cities  of 

refuge  east  of  Jordan. 
4**"^.  Superscription  to  Moses'  second  discourse,  forming  the  legislatioa 

proper. 


k 


*  WTiich  sigiiificii  a  repetition  (le.  copy)  of  this  law,  not  thii  repetition  sf 
the  law. 
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C  5-26.  The  Exposition  of  the  Law,  consisting  of  two  parts :  (i)  c.  5-1 1 
hortatory  intro<luction,  developing  the  first  commandment  of  the 
Decalogue,  and  inculcating  the  general  theocratic  principles  by  which 
Israel,  as  a  nation,  is  to  be  guided  ;  (2)  c  12-26  the  Code  of  special 

IftWS* 

C.  27.  Injunctions  (interrupting  the  discourse  of  Moses,  and  narrated  in 
the  third  person)  relative  to  a  s)mibc)lical  acceptance  by  the  nation  of 
the  preceding  Code,  after  entering  Canaan. 

C  2^29^.  Conclusion  to  the  Code  (connected  closely  with  26**),  and 
consisting  of  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  consequences  to  follow  its 
observance  or  neglect. 

29^36^.  Moses'  third  discourse,  of  the  nature  of  a  supplement,  insist- 
ing afresh  upon  the  fundamental  duty  of  loyalty  to  Jehovah,  and 
embracing  (i)  an  appeal  to  Israel  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  Deuter- 
onomic  covenant,  with  a  renewed  warning  of  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences of  a  lapse  into  idolatry  (c.  29) ;  (2)  a  promise  of  restoration, 
even  after  the  abandonment  threatened  in  c  28,  if  the  nation  should 
then  exhibit  due  tokens  of  penitence  (30^"*") ;  (3)  the  choice  set  before 
Israel  (30"-*). 

3 1*'".  Moses'  last  words  of  encouragement  to  the  people  and  Joshua. 
His  delivery  of  the  Deuteronomic  law  to  the  Levitical  priests. 

3li<-32<7.  Institution  of  Joshua  by  Jehovah  (3i"">*-^).  The  Song  of 
Moses  (32*"^),  with  accompanying  historical  notices  (3ii«-«-2<-», 
32<*^ 

32*^34".  Conclusion  of  the  whole  book,  containing  the  Blessing  of 
Moses  (c.  33),  and  describing  the  drcumstances  of  his  death. 

Throughout,  the  author's  aim  is  parenetic :  he  does  not  merely 
collect,  or  repeat,  a  series  of  laws,  he  "expounds"  them  (i*),  i.e, 
he  develops  them  with  reference  to  the  moral  purposes  which 
they  subserve,  and  the  motives  by  which  the  Israelite  should  feel 
prompted  to  obey  them. 

The  structure  of  Dt.  is  relatively  simple.  The  main  part  of 
the  book  is  pervaded  throughout  by  a  single  purpose,  and  bears 
the  marks  of  being  the  work  of  a  single  writer,  who  has  taken  as 
the  basis  of  his  discourses,  partly  the  narrative  and  laws  of  JE 
as  they  exist  in  the  previous  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  partly  laws 
derived  [67]  from  other  sources.  Towards  the  end  of  the  book 
either  the  same  author,  or  a  writer  imbued  with  the  same  spirit, 
has  incorporated  extracts  from  JE,  and  other  sources,  recording 
incidents  connected  with  the  death  of  Moses.  One  of  the  final 
redactors  of  the  Pentateuch  has  brought  the  whole  thus  con- 
stituted into  relation  with  the  literary  framework  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch,  by  the  addition  of  excerpts  from  P.  The  analytical 
scheme  of  the  book  is  accordingly  as  follows : — 
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D  i^-«       i*-3"  3"-4"  4*^ 


51-26" 


27 


J=Vk 


0I4-I7  4S9-SI  ^41-41.44-48  9*yl-4 


27J 


JE  31 

D  27»-»  c  28.  29i-»  3oii-»   3ii-» 

£)S  277b-8  U-U.  (14-9^  20*'^  30^*^^ 


liiQ 


32 


JE  3i» 

D  3i>*"»  32«^ 


(c  33*)  34^ 


P  34^ 


Bb     7-9 


JE  34 

D 

D« 


Ib-te       •         10 


11-11 


On  c.  1-4.  27.  29-34  see  more  fully  pp.  93-98.  Certain  parts  of  Dt,  whfle 
displaying  the  general  Deut.  style,  connect  imperfectly  with  the  context,  or 
present  differences  of  representation,  which  make  it  probable  that  they  are 
the  work  of  a  later  Deuteronomic  hand  (or  hands),  by  whom  the  original 
Dt.  was  supplemented  or  enlarged :  these  are  indicated  in  the  Table  by  the 
symbol  D'.  (The  line  dividing  D  and  D'  cannot  in  every  case,  especially  in 
c.  29-34,  be  fixed  with  confidence.) 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  first  the  character  and  scope 
of  the  central  part  of  the  book,  c.  5-26,  and  c.  28. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  contents,  the  Deuteronomic 
legislation^  properly  so  called,  is  contained  in  c.  12-26,  to  which 
c.  5-1 1  form  an  introduction,  and  c.  27,  28  a  conclusion.  In 
Dt.  itself  the  Code  (including  c.  28)  is  referred  to  frequently 

(1*48  17I8.W  27  8- 8- 26    28''^8-61    2929  3i».n.l2.24  3^46)   ^   /^^  l^fg,^ 

or  as  this  book  of  the  law  (29^1  30^^  31^®;  cf.  Josh.  i®). 

That  these  expressions  refer  to  Dt.  alone  (or  to  the  Code  of  laws  contained 
in  it),  and  not  to  the  entire  Pent.,  appears  (i)  from  the  terms  of  i"  4',  which 
point  to  a  law  about  to  be,  or  actually  being,  set  forth  ;  (2)  from  the  paraUel 
phrases,  this  commandment ^  these  statutes^  these  judgments^  often  spoken  ol 
as  inculcated  to-day  (7*^,  see  v.";  15*  19*  26'*  30*^),  and  this  covtnatU 
(29*'W),  which  clearly  alludes  to  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  (cf.  v.^**  **  the 
cuise  written  in  this  book^^  i.e,  in  c.  28),  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
covenant  made  before  at  Sinai  (29^). 


I 


•  Incorporated  from  independent  sources. 

t  The  words,  *'  And  Moses  went  up  to  the  top  of  Pisgah*" 

X  The  rest  of  claus'J  '  {io  Jericho), 
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In  order  rightly  to  estimate  the  character  of  Dt.,  it  is  necessary 
to  compare  it  awfiilly  with  the  previous  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  accompan3dng  synopsis  of  laivs  in  I  )t.  will  show  immediately 
which  of  the  enactments  in  it  relate  to  subjects  not  dealt  with  in 
the  legislations  of  JE  and  P,  and  which  are  parallel  to  provisions 
contained  in  either  of  those  codes. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  LAWS   IN  DEUTERONOMY. 


JE. 

Deuteronomy. 

P  (including  H). 

Ex.  20^W. 

5«-"  (the  Decalogue). 

ao^.* 

12*'*  (place  of  sacrifice). 

Lev. 

I7^-'.* 

a3**34^"^. 

t>  *""    (not    to    imitate    Canaanite 

rites). 
13  ^seduction  to  idolatry). 
14*''  (disfigurement  in  mourning). 

Nu. 

33". 

Lev. 

I9». 

„  *■*  (clean  and  unclean  animals). 

}> 

II*-";  20». 

M«. 

„  "•  (food  improperly  killed). 

f> 

i7*»;  n«. 

^3"^ ;  34*. 

„  ^^  (kid  in  mother's  milk). 

„  »-»  (Ulhes). 

>t 

2^10-31.     Nu. 

23"*-.' 

IS*""  (Year  of  Release). 

f  > 

25i-^^ 

ai*-".« 

,,  ""^®  (Hebrew  slaves). 

»» 

i8"'-'(cfEx. 

22»;  13"-";  34". 

» ^*'*  (firstlings  of  ox  and  sheep : 

Nu. 

cf.  I2«"*-;  I4»). 

13"* ;  Lev. 

27* ;     Nu. 

3" ;  8"). 

23""";    34"-"**' 

16^'^'  (the  three  annual  pilgrimages). 

Lev. 

23* ;  Nu.  28- 

• 

,,  ^  (appointment  of  judges). 

29.* 

23»-«-»^. 

„  '•*•  (just  judgment). 

>f 

19". 

,,  *"•    (erection    of    Asherahs    and 

» 

26>\ 

"  pillars  "  prohibited). 

17'  (sacrifices  to  be  without  blemish  : 

»f 

22"-««. 

cf.  15-*^). 

2a«- 

,,  •"'  (idolatry,  especially  worship  of 
the  "host  of  heaven"). 

„  •■^  (supreme  tribunal). 

„  **-*  (law  of  the  king). 

iS*"*  (rights  and  revenues  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi). 

ft 

7"^^;   Nu. 

i8i-».» 

„  •""  (law  of  the  prophet). 

„  *•*  (Molech -worship ;  cf.  12"). 

f> 

i8« ;  26»-". 

22^       (sorceress 

„  ^^-^  (different  kinds  of  divina- 

ff 

igaeb.  Ji .    20 

alone). 

tion). 

6.97 

• 

21"-". 

I9****    (asylum    for    manslaughter: 

Nu. 

35;  Lev.  24 

murder). 

17.21 

• 

„  **  (the  landmark). 

«3*. 

„  "•"  (law  of  witnesses). 

Lev. 

I9'"', 
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JE. 

Dbutbionoxt. 

P  IWCLODING  H). 

»  (mUitaiy  lervice  wid  wm:   ef. 

14'). 

ai'-'{eipiation  of  untraced  muider). 

El.  31 

■■v. 

„  •"■  {body  of  male&clot). 

Lct.kA 

83*- 

aa'-*  {.nimab  stmying  or  fiJlen). 
„  *  (kxci  not  to  intecchuige  gar- 

„  "■  (biid'»  aeH). 

yi^^L.^^,^«^, 

»    i9». 

„"  flaw  of  "tassels"). 

Nu.    15"-*. 

, ,  *"  (slander  against  •  mdden). 

n-r  (^uUeiy). 

Lev,  18";  at/*. 

aj«». 

.;•"■  (deduction). 

„  "  (incesl  with  step-molher). 

„    iS";  ao". 

J3»-'  (condliions  of  admittance  into 

the  theocratic  communily). 

„  '"■  (humanity  lo  escaped  slave). 

No.  sH» 

in.  (against  religious  prostitution). 

S3". 

„  '"■  (regard  for  neighbour'*  cropg). 
24'-*  (divorce). 

Ha.' 3^.  ' 

2l'«i 

,•-"-'•  {pledges) 

II". 

„  "■  (leprosy). 

Lev.  13-I+ 

„»"■  (justice  towards  hi  red  sCTvanls). 

,.     19". 

„  W  (the  family  of  ■  criminal  not  lo 

suffer  with  him). 

a^-^ 

33». 

widow,  and  orphan). 

..    IS^. 

„»|^(El»nings)./^                _ 

..    19^(33^. 

„  •  (OK   not  to   be  muuled  while 

threshing). 
„  •■«' (law  of  the  levirate). 

„'"■  (modesty). 

„  *"  f  just  weiehts). 

.,    19*. 

17". 

„  n-"  (Amalek  •). 

cf.   22 

»  23*; 

cf.  Nu.  i8». 

34=*. 

of  first-fruits). 

„  «--  (thanksgiving  at  the  offering 

[70] 

of  triennial  tithes). 

'^'« 

34". 

37"[cf.4"""i7"l- 

Lev.  19*;  afi". 

K)"i 

1". 

;>&.r"* 

„      20*. 

3,11-» 

as'- 

>[a4»T. 

:.?A 
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JE. 

Dbutbronomt. 

P  (INCLUDING  H). 

Ex-ai". 
ao*;  31"*. 

z8  (dosing  eihoitadon). 

Lev.  18*;  20"'. 
„     i8»  J  lo". 
.,    18' :  20''. 

..     24"- 

"oj-i  a*". 

4*"-";  7"  (against  imagesV 

Lev.  19*; 

i&. 

r.3-. 

S'*  (object  of  Sabbath). 

6«;  ll^(Uwoffronllets). 

M»i  23":  34» 

6";  ll'Vagainst  "other  gods"). 

.,    19*- 

u». ;  ,31. 

6«-(bstruSion  to  children). 

a3":34'*»'. 

7*^"  (no  compact  wilh  Canoan- 

No.  33". 

«3-J  34-. 

7»;  ia»(CttnaamteHltfl«,  "pillars," 
&c  to  be  destroyed). 

..   33°. 

ig";  22". 

7»;    lA.*-*';    16»;    a8»  (Israel    * 

Lev.    ii*-- 

iq*! 

holy  people), 
(in  different  connexions). 

ao''";  Nu, 
IS*. 

aa" ;  23* 

Io»  (to  love  the  stranger). 
i3»-*i  i5»'(bloodnottobeealei.). 

..  19^. 

„    i:"" 

>9^! 

(cf. 

3";  7 

'Cen. 

33"*  1  34* 

16*  (no  leavened  bread  wilh  Pass- 
over). 

E.  ,/' •' 

,3«. .  23U .  34U 

I3».UI- 

;Lev. 

days  alterwBrds). 

"          23'- 

a3*i  34~. 

16*  (flesh  of  Passover  not  to  remain 

„    ta»iN 

u.  9". 

till  morning). 
le*"  (feast  of  "booths,"  "seven 

Lev.  23"-" 

i;":  lS^("'lwoorthree«rilneMes"). 
i9"(/«(fl/««.i) 

Nu.  35". 

ai»«. 

Lev.  14'"-. 

(but  in  a  digerent  afflicatiim  in 

each  case). 

t\i&  passages  should  be  examined  individually :  for  sometimes, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  right-hand  column,  the  parallelism 
extends  only  to  the  subject-matter,  the  details  being  different, 
or  even  actually  discrepant  The  instances  in  which  ihe  diver- 
gence is  most  marked  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (•).  The  first 
important  fact  that  results  from  such  an  examination  is  this,  that 
the  laws  in  JE,  viz.  Ex.  20-23  (repeated,  partially,  in  34"''*'), 
and  the  kindred  section  j^^^^,/orm  ihe  foundation  of  Ihe  Deutero- 
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nomU  legislation.  This  is  evidimt  as  weL  from  the  numerous 
verbal  coincidences  *  as  from  the  fact  which  is  plain  from  the 
[71]  left-hand  column,  viz.  that  nearly  the  wtiolu  ground  covered 
by  Ex.  20-23  's  included  in  it,  almost  the  only  exception  being 
the  special  compensations  to  be  paid  for  various  injuries  (Ex. 
2i'*-zz"),  which  would  be  less  necessary  in  a  manual  intended 
for  the  people.  In  a  few  cases  the  entire  law  is  repeated  verbatim, 
elsewhere  only  particular  clnuses  {e.g.  6'-^  7^  15^^ '"'Oi  more 
commonly  it  is  explained  (16"''  22''')  or  expanded  ;  fresh  defini- 
tions being  added  {i6'-"),  or  a  principle  applied  so  as  to  cover 
expressly  particular  cases  (17'''  iS"""-").  Sometimes  even  the 
earlier  law  is  modified ;  discrepancies  arising  from  this  cause 
will  be  noticed  subsequently.  The  additional  civil  and  social 
enactments  make  provision  chiefly  for  cases  likely  to  arise  in  a 
more  com[>li.-\  and  developed  community  than  is  contemplated 
in  the  legislation  of  Ex.  20-23, 

In  the  right-hand  column  most  of  the  parallels  are  with  Lev. 
17-26  (the  Law  of  Holiness).  These  consist  principally  of 
specific  moral  injunctions ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
legislation  in  Dt.  is  based  upon  this  code,  or  connected  with 
it  organically,  as  it  is  with  Ex.  ao-23.  With  the  other  parts  of 
Lev.-Nu.  the  parallels  are  less  complete,  the  only  remarkable 
verbal  one  being  afforded  by  the  description  of  clean  and  un- 
clean animals  in  14*^*-'*'  (=Lev.  11**^^,  with  immaterial  dif- 
ferences t) :  in  some  other  cases  the  differences  are  great, — in 
fact,  so  great  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  harmonized. 

An  eiample  or  two  will  illustrate  the  dilTercnt  relation  in  which  Dt.  itands 
to  the  other  Pentateuchal  codes.  If  i^-"  be  compared  with  the  parallel*  in 
JE,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  an  txfansien  of  them,  several  clauses  being  quoted 
verbally  {see  below,  note  *),  and  only  placed  in  a  new  setting.  If  it  be  corn- 
paced  with  Lev.  23,  the  general  scope  will  be  seen  to  be  very  dlHerent, 
though,  with  the  parts  of  Lev,  23  which  belong  to  H,  there  arc  two  or  three 
expressions  in  common,  vii.  in  i6"*'  "•  ".  With  tilt  tabic  of  sacrifices  in  Nu. 
28  f.  there  is  no  point  of  contact  in  Dl.  The  Uws  in  14=-*  IS»«  l8'-» 
diverge  most  lematkably  finm  those  on  the  same  subjects  in  Lev.-Nu,  In 
Other  instances,  also,  there  are  dilTcrences,  though  less  coruiderable. 

The  different  relation  in  which  Dt.  stands  to  the  other  codes 
may  be  thus  expressed.  It  is  an  expansion  of  that  in  J£  (Ex. 
ao-23) ;   it  is,  in  several  features,  parallel  to  that  in  H  (Lev. 

■  E.g.  Dl.  6"  7'  10"  i6''  •-  "■  ",  with  the  parallels  cited  in  the  Table. 
|,^9-w.»„ei(V6i;- thin  Lev.  i['-ini-»"j  i4«^>  i»  not  in  Lev.  (cL  p.  46). 
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17-26) ;  it  contains  alhtsiom  to  laws  such  as  those  codified  in 
[72]  some  parts  of  P,  while  from  those  contained  in  other  parts 
its  provisions  differ  widely.* 

In  so  far  as  it  is  a  law-book,  Dt  may  be  described  as  a 
manual,  which  without  entering  into  technical  details  (almost 
the  only  exception  is  i4'-^,  which  explains  itself)  would  instruct 
the  Israelite  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  life.  It  gives  general 
directions  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  annual  feasts  are  to  be 
kept  and  the  principal  offerings  paid.  It  lays  down  a  few 
fundamental  rules  concerning  sacrifice  (la"-™-*'  15"  17'):  for 
a  case  in  which  technical  skill  would  be  required,  it  refers  to  the 
priests  (24*).  It  prescribes  the  general  principles  by  which 
family  and  domestic  life  is  to  be  regulated,  specifying  a  number 
of  the  cases  most  likely  to  occur.  Justice  is  to  be  equitably  and 
impartially  administered  (i6'*-^).  It  prescribes  a  due  position 
in  the  community  to  the  prophet  (ig'"*  iS*--"'),  and  shows  how 
even  the  monarchy  may  be  so  established  as  not  to  contravene 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  theocracy  (i;"""'). 

Deuteronomy  is,  however,  more  than  a  mere  code  of  laws ; 
it  is  the  expression  of  a  profound  ethical  and  religious  spirit, 
which  determines  its  character  in  every  part.  The  author  wrote, 
it  is  evident,  under  a  keen  sense  of  the  perils  of  idolatry  ;  and 
to  guard  Israel  against  this  by  insisting  earnestly  on  the  debt  of 
gratitude  and  obedience  which  it  owes  to  its  Sovereign  Lord,  is 
the  fundamental  teaching  of  the  book.  Accordingly  at  the  head 
of  the  hortatory  introduction  (c.  5-1 1)  stands  the  Decalogue; 
and  the  First  Commandment  forms  the  text  of  the  chapters 
which  follow.  Having  already  (4'^)  dwelt  on  the  spirituaiity 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  the  lawgiver  emphasizes  here,  far  more 
distinctly  than  had  been  before  done,  His  vnity  and  unique 
Godhead  (6*  10"  :  cf,  3"  4"-  '*),  drawing  from  this  truth  the 
practical  consequence  that  He  must  be  the  sole  object  of  the 
Israehte's  reverence  (6'*  10™).  He  exhorts  the  people  to  keep 
His  statutes  ever  in  remembrance  (5'  6''-  "'■  &c.),  warning 
them  again  and  again,  upon  peril  of  the  consequences,  not  to 
follow  after  "other  gods"  (6"-"  7*  8"'^  iii"-  ^  30'"-:  cf. 
^2s.M  ,^u-tg  j,iof.  Mif.  fflij^  not  to  be  templed,  even  by  the  most 

•  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  lux(,  l(  will  be  appnient  how  incorrect 
K  (he  common  dcscriplinn  of  Deuleionomy  as  a  "  reca|ululation  "  of  the  laws 
roiiiained  in  the  piccedinj;  book*. 
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specious  reprtsentations,  to  the  practice  of  idolatry  (13''"),  and 
declaring  emphatically  that  obedience  to  Jehovah's  will  will 
bring  with  it  the  Divine  blessing,  and  be  the  sure  avenue  to 
national  prosperity  (cf.  the  passages  cited,  p.  ggt,  Nos,  3,  13, 
21).  He  reminds  them  of  the  noble  privil^es,  undeserved  on 
their  part  (7'^'  g*"* ;  and  the  retrospect  following,  as  far  as  lo^'), 
which  had  been  bestowed  [73]  upon  them  (lo'*'-  ** ;  so  4") ;  and 
reasserts  with  fresh  emphasis  the  old  idea  (Ex,  19"  14^  34^")  of 
the  covenant  subsisting  between  the  people  and  God  (5'-  * 
ggte-iR .  3Q  _^2s.  SI  2gB.  12-is.  isj^  assuong  them  that  if  they  are 
true  on  their  side  God  will  be  true  likewise  (y"""  8"  ii**-**). 
Particularly  he  emphasizes  the  love  of  God  {7*-  '*  io^°  13^'' :  so 
4'^),  tracing  even  in  his  people's  affliction  the  chastening  hand 
of  a  father  {8'^-  '■ '"),  and  dwelling  on  the  providential  purposes 
which  His  dealings  with  Israel  exemplified. 

Duties,  however,  are  not  to  be  performed  from  secondary 
motives,  such  as  fear,  or  dread  of  consequences :  they  are  to 
be  the  spontaneous  outcome  of  a  heart  penetrated  by  an  all- 
absorbing  sense  of  personal  devotion  to  God  ("with  aU  the 
heart,  and  with  aU  the  soul";  see  p.  loi),  and  prepared  to 
renounce  everything  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  Him.  Love 
\  to  God,  as  the  motive  of  human  action,  is  the  characteristic 
doctrine  of  Deuteronomy  (6'  10"  ii'-  "■  ^  13*  19*  30*'  ^*'  *")  ; 
as  here  dwelt  upon  and  expanded,  the  old  phrase  fAose  that  !ovt 
me  is  filled  with  a  moral  significance  which  the  passing  use  of  it, 
in  passages  like  Ex.  20",  Jud.  5*'  would  scarcely  suggest  The 
true  principle  of  human  action  cannot  be  stated  more  profoundly 
than  is  here  done :  it  was  a  true  instinct  which  in  later  times 
selected  Ut  6*'*  for  daily  recitation  by  every  Israelite  ;  •  and  it 
is  at  once  intelligible  that  our  Lord  should  have  pointed  to  the 
same  text,  both  as  the  "  first  commandment  of  all  "  (Matt.  22^^'- 
Mark  j.t"'-),  and  as  embodying  the  primary  condition  for  the 
inheritance  of  eternal  life  (Luke  lo"^^'). 

The  code  of  special  laws  (c.  12-26)  is  dominated  by  similar 
principles.  Sometimes,  jndeed,  the  legislator  is  satisfied  to  leave 
an  enactment  to  explain  itself:  more  commonly  he  insists  upon 
the  object  which  it  is  to  subserve  {e.g.  14'^  21**  &c.)  or  the 
motive  which  should  be  operative  in  its  observance.  An  ethical 
and  religious  aim  should  underlie  the  entire  life  of  the  com- 
■  The  ShimS;  SehUrer,  Ccsth.  d.jud,  VeOts,  IL  377 f.,  jSat 
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munity.     Local   sanctuaries  were  apt  to  be   abused,   and  to 
degenerate  into  homes  of  superstition  and  idolatry :   all  offer- 
ings and  public  worship  generally  are  to  take  place  at  the  central 
sanctuary,  "  the  place  which  Jehovah  thy  God  shall  choose  "  (c. 
12,  and  often).     Old  enactments  are  repeated  (12* ;  cf.  7^),  [74] 
and  fresh  enactments  to  meet  special  cases  (c.  13*  20^^^®)  are 
added,  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing  every  inducement  to 
worship  "  other  gods."    The  holiness  of  the  nation  is  to  be  its 
standard  of  behaviour,  even  in   matters  which  might  appear 
indifferent  (14^'-  '"^-  ^) ;  its  perfect  devotion  to  its  God  is  to 
exclude  all  customs  or  observances  inconsistent  with  this  (i8*"^^). 
In  particular  the  duties  of  humanity,  philanthropy,  and  bene- 
volence are  insisted  on,  towards  those  in  difficulty  or  want  (12^* 
15T-11   22^-*   24^^-  "*•  27^8),  and   towards  slaves  (i5^*'*  23"'-), 
especially  upon  occasion  of  the  great  annual  pilgrimages  (12^*'  ^® 
J ^27.  29  1511. 14  26^^*  ^^).     Gratitude  and  a  sense  of  sympathy 
evoked  by  the  recollection  of  their  own  past,  are  the  motives 
again  and  again  inculcated  :  two  forms  of  thanksgiving  form  the 
termination  of  the  code  (c  26).     Already  in  the  Decalogue  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  observance  of  the  fourth  commandment, 
**  that  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as 
thou,"  and  the  motive,  "And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt"  (5^*^- 1*),  indicate  the 
lines  along  which  the  legislator  moves,  and  the  principles  which 
it  is  his  desire  to  impress  (add  13*- 10  15I*  i63^- "  23^  24^^- 22). 
Forbearance,  equity,  and  forethought  underlie  the  regulations 
2o5-».  I*'.  2ii<>-"-i^i7  228  232*-  2*  24^- «•  !«•  i»-2-  258;  humanity 
towards  animals,  those  in  22^  25*.     Not  indeed  that  similar 
considerations  are  absent  from  the  older  legislation  (see  e.g,  Ex. 
2  221-24.27  23»- "•  12)^  ^ud  (as  the  table  will  have  shown)  some  of 
the  enactments  which  have  been  cited  are  even  borrowed  from  it ; 
but  they  are  developed  in  Dt.  with  an  emphasis  and  distinctness 
which  give  a  character  to  the  entire  work.     Nowhere  else  in  the 
OT.  do  we  breathe  such  an  atmosphere  of  generous  devotion  to 
God,  and  of  large-hearted  benevolence  towards  man;  and  nowhere 
else  is  it  shown  with  the  same  fulness  of  detail  how  these  prin- 
ciples may  be  made  to  permeate  the  entire  life  of  the  community.* 
Dt  contains,  however,  two  historical  retrospects,  1^-3^  and 

*  See  further,  on  the  leading  principles  of  Deut ,  Ilolzinger,  £m/.  p.  313  fil, 
and  the  writei't  Commentary ^  pp.  xix-xxxiv. 
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9''-io",  besides  allusions  to  the  history  in  other  places ;  and  the 
relation  of  these  to  the  four  preceding  books  must  next  be 
examined.  The  following  table  of  verbal  coincidences  shows 
that  in  the  history  Dt.  is  even  more  closely  dependent  upon 
the  earlier  narrative  than  in  the  laws.  The  reader  who  will  be 
at  [75]  the  pains  to  underhne  (or,  if  he  uses  the  Hebrew,  to 
(wHine)  in  his  text  of  Dt,  the  passages  in  common,  will  be  able 
to  see  at  a  glance  (i)  the  passages  of  Ex.-Nu.  passed  over  in 
Dt.,  (a)  the  variations  and  additions  in  Dt 
Dl      I*  (Nu.  I4»)," 

»>  (Nu.  II"). 

'  (Nu.  II"*). 

^  Cf.  Ex.  i8«». 

«  Ex.  i8». 

"  „     i8*>-". 


"  SeeNu.  ii'-'Ei.  17' Nu.  ii*". 

«-"  [SeeDi.  I"  "■'.«.»]. 

*•  {Resumption  of  Dt.  9"*), 

-t  (Ex.32'"'). 

•  The  parenthesis  bdicates  that,  though  there  is  a  coincidence  in  the 
language,  the  passage  quoled  does  not  describe  ihe  snme  event,  but  is 
borrowed  from  aiiolhtr  part  of  the  narralivi.  Thus  Dt.  l""'^  alludes  to  the 
appoinltnenl  of  judges  to  assist  Muses,  described  in  Ex.  18  ;  but  some  of  the 
phrases  are  borrowed  from  the  narrative  of  the  70  elders  in  Nu.  II.  So  in 
a"''- "*-''^,  alluding  to  Nu,  21*"  (the  message  to  Sihim\,  the  expression*  are 
borrowed  from  Nu.  «)"■  "  (the  message  to  £iiom), 

t  This  verse  does  not  necessarily  describe  the  sequel  of  v," ;  it  tway  be 
rendered:   "  And  j-oui  sin  .  ,  .   I  took  {  —  iivf /aitn)." 

J  v."'"  cannot  refer  aclually  to  Ei.  Jj"'",  Iwcause  the  intercessioa  tbeie 
recorded  was  made  be/ore  Moses'  first  dcscenl  from  the  mount,  whereas  in  DL 
v.*  points  back  to  v.",  which  clearly  relates  what  look  place  after 'A, 
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[76] 


Ot. 

9* 

(Ex.  32«). 

ft 

« 

(Nu.  I4'« ;  cf.  Ex.  33"). 

)> 

aM 

(Ex.  32"»»). 

t» 

IO>* 

Ex.  34^ 

11 

lb 

t>  34'. 

tl 

>«  (the  ark) 

•  •  • 

M 

* 

Ex.  34'^ 

tl 

«>•••  (the  or*) 

•  •  • 

n 

» 

Ex.  34*. 

ft 

4 

».  34"*. 

M 

•  •  • 

tf 

10  (=91.) 

a.  Ei.  34»t  ■ 

M 

u 

(Ex.  33'). 

The  dependence  of  Dt.  i^^-^^-  *i-^  on  Nu.  13^^-14**  i4*o-« 
20^  and  of  2^-3*  on  Nu.  2i*-^*  (3*"^^  being  an  expansion  of  Nu. 
2i35bj  *  jj  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  work  out  for  himself. 
Apart  from  the  verbal  coincidences,  while  there  are  sometimes 
omissions,  as  a  rule  the  substance  of  the  earlier  narrative  is 
reproduced  freely  with  amplificatory  additions.  A  singular 
characteristic  of  both  retrospects  is  the  manner  in  which,  on 
several  occasions,  a  phrase  describing  originally  one  incident 
is  applied  in  Dt,  to  another.  Allusions  to  the  narrative  of  Gen.- 
Nu.  occur  also  in  other  parts  of  Dt.f  But  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance is  that,  as  in  the  laws,  so  in  the  history,  Dt.  is 
dependent  upon  JE,  Throughout  the  parallels  just  tabulated 
(as  well  as  in  the  others  occurring  in  the  book),  not  the  allusions 
only,  but  the  words  cited,  will  be  found,  all  but  uniformly,  to  be 
in  JE,  not  in  P.  An  important  conclusion  follows  from  this 
fact.  Inasmuch  as,  in  our  existing  Pent,  JE  and  P  repeatedly 
cross  one  another,  the  constant  absence  of  any  reference  to  P 
can  only  be  reasonably  explained  by  one  supposition,  viz.  that 
when  Dt  was  composed  JE  and  P  were  not  yet  united  into  a 
single  work^  andJE  alone  formed  the  basis  of  Dt,X 

•  Unless  indeed  Dillm.'s  view  of  Nu.  21""*  (above,  p.  66)  be  correct. 

t  As  i«6*<>and  often  (the  oath)  to  Gen.  22»«-  24'  26*;  6i«  to  Ex.  17'; 
Ii«to  Nu.  16^**-'^;  24*  to  Nu.  \2^^.  Comp.  also  7"-«>  (the  hornet)  ^  and 
Ex.  23«-  «•».»»».  yiob  and  Ex.  zf^  ;  ^^  and  Ex.  23«- '«-  »i»> ;  1 1«-  »  and 
Ex.  23*^  ;  12*  and  Ex.  34** ;  &c. 

t  Notice  esp.  the  transition  from  Dt.  i*^  (  =  Nu.  14"*')  to  Dt.  i*^  (=Nu. 

14*),  the  intervening  passage,  v.^***  which  belongs  in  the  main  to  P,  being 

disregarded.     A  single  instance  of  this  kind  would  not  be  conclusive ;  but 

the  consistent  disregard  of  P  in  Dt.  admits  of  but  one  interpretation. 
6 
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This  conclusion,  derived  primarily  from  the  two  retrospects, 
is  confirmed  by  other  indications.  Dt,  speaks  regularly,  not  of 
Sinai,  but  of  Horeb  (as  Ex.  3'  17*  33*),  a  term  never  used  by 
P:  Dt  names  DaChan  and  Abiram  (11'),  but  is  silent  as  to 
Korah;  in  the  composite  narrative  of  Nu.  16  Dathan  and  [77] 
Abiram  alone  (p.  64)  belong  to  JE.  Similarly  the  exception  of 
Caleb  alone  (without  Joshua)  in  i**  agrees  with  JE,  Nu.  14** 
(p.  63).  The  allusions  to  Gen. -Ex.  are  likewise  consistently  to 
JE  :  thus,  while  the  promise  (1*)  is  found  both  in  JE  and  P,  the 
oath  is  peculiar  to  JE.  If  the  author  of  Dt.  was  acquainted  with 
P,  he  can  only  have  referred  to  it  occasionally,  and  certainly  did 
not  make  it  the  basis  of  his  work.  The  verdict  of  the  historiatl 
allusions  in  Dt.  thus  confirms  that  of  the  iaivs  (p.  75  f.).* 

'Authorship  and  date  0/  Deuteroitomy, 

Even  though  it  were  clear  that  the  first  four  books  of  the 
Pent,  were  written  by  Moses,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
remarkable  ditference  of  style,  Dt.  conflicts  with  the  iepslation 
of  Ex.-Nu.  in  a  manner  that  would  not  be  credible  were  the 
legislator  in  both  one  and  the  same.  Even  in  Dt.  is'T""  com- 
pared with  Ex.  ai'"'-  and  Dt.  15I-"  compared  with  Ex.  23>'''' 
(boih  JE),  there  are  variations  diflScult  to  reconcile  with  both 
being  the  work  of  a  single  legislator  (for  they  are  of  a  character 
that  cannot  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the  altered  prospects  of 
the  nation  at  the  close  of  the  40  years'  wanderings,  and  point 
rather  to  the  people  having  passed  during  the  interval  into 
changed  social  conditions) ;  but  when  the  laws  of  Dt.  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  P,  such  a  supposition  becomes  impossible. 
l''or  in  Dt.  language  is  used  implying  that  fundamental  institu- 
tions of  P  are  unknoxon  to  tite  author.  Thus,  while  Lev.  ajS*-** 
enjoins  the  release  of  the  Hebrew  slave  in  the  year  of  Jubile,  in 
Dt.  i5i'-is  the  legislator,  without  bringing  his  new  law  into 
relation  with  the  different  one  of  Lev.,  prescribes  the  release 
of  the  Hebrew  slave  in  the  7th  year  of  his  service.  In  the  laws 
of  P  in  Ix^viticus  and  Numbers  a  sharp  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  priests  and  the  common  Levites :  in  Dt.  it  is  implied 
(l8")  that  all  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  are  qualified  to 
exercise  priestly  functions  ;  and  regulations  are  laid  down  (18*^) 

*  The  dtpemlence  of  lU.  upun  JE  is  generally  recognised  by  critics;  sea 
itf.  DdiLtsch,  ZA'II'L.  18S1,  p.  127;  Dillm.  l/D/.  p.  609, 
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to  meet  the  case  of  any  member  coming  from  the  ccuntry  to 
the  central  sanctuary,  and  claiming  to  officiate  there  as  priest.* 
Moreover,  in  P  particular  [78]  provision  is  made  for  the  main- 
tenance of  both  priests  and  Levites,  and  in  Nu.  35  (cf.  Josh.  21) 
48  cities  are  appointed  for  their  residence.  In  Dt,  under  both 
heads,  the  provisions  are  very  different.  Dt  18^  is  in  conflict 
with  Lev.  7^*"^  ;  and  Dt.  18^  is  inconsistent  with  the  institution 
of  Levitical  cities  prescribed  in  Nu.  35  :  it  implies  that  the 
Levite  has  no  settled  residence,  but  is  a  "sojourner"  in  one 
or  other  of  the  cities  ("  gates,"  see  p.  99)  of  Israel.  The  terms 
of  the  verse  are  indeed  entirely  compatible  with  the  institution 
of  Levitical  cities,  supposing  it  to  have  been  imperfectly  put  in 
force ;  but  they  fall  strangely  from  one  who,  ex  hypothesis  had 
only  6  months  previously  assigned  to  the  Levites  permafient 
dwelling-places.  The  same  representation  recurs  in  other  parts 
of  Dt  :  the  Levites  are  frequently  alluded  to  as  scattered  about 
the  land,  and  are  earnestly  commended  to  the  Israelite's  charity 
(X2I2.18.W  1427.29  J 6"-"  2611-12-13).     Further,  Dt  i2«- i^f.  1511^. 

conflict  with  Nu.  18^® :  in  Nu.  the  firstlings  of  oxen  and  sheep 
are  assigned  expressly  and  absolutely  to  the  priest',  in  Dt  they 
are  to  be  eaten  by  the  owner  himself  at  the  central  sanctuary, 
lastly,  the  law  of  tithes  in  Dt.  is  in  conflict  with  that  of  P  on 
the  same  subject.  In  Nu.  18^1-2^  the  tithes — ^viz.  both  animal 
and  vegetable  alike  (Lev.  27^-  ^^) — are  definitely  assigned  to  the 
Levites,  who,  in  their  turn,  pay  a  tenth  to  the  priests  (Nu. 
J  826-28) .  in  Dt.  there  appears  to  be  no  injunction  respecting 
the  tithes  of  animal  produce ;  but  the  reservation  of  a  tithe  of 
vegetable  produce  (i2i'''*  142*^-)  is  enjoined,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sumed by  the  offerer,  like  the  firstlings,  at  a  sacrificial  feast,  .in 
which  the  Levite  shares  only  in  company  with  others  as  the 
recipient  of  a  charitable  benevolence.  A  large  proportion, 
therefore,  of  what  is  assigned  in  Nu.  to  the  Levites  remains 
implicitly  the  property  of  the  lay  Israelite  in  Dt.f     It  is  held, 

•  The  terms  used  in  v.'  to  describe  the  Levites'  services  are  those  used 
elsewhere  regularly  of  priestly  duties,  era  m»  to  minister  in  the  name^  as 
l8^  (of  the  priest :  cf.  17"  21') ;  '3fiS  loy  to  stattd  before — i,e,  to  wait  on  (see 
e.g,  I  Ki.  iff)—fehovak,  as  Ez.  44"  Jud.  20«,  cf.  Dt.  l^^  i8».  (The 
Levites  *' stand  before" — i.e,  wait  upon — the  congregation  Nu.  16*  Ez.  44^^**. 
In  2  Ch,  2^^^ priests  are  present :  see  v.*.) 

t  The  common  assumption  that  in  Dt.  a  second  tithe,  on  vegetable  produce 
cmly,  in  addition  to  that  referred  to  in  Nu.  is  meant,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
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then,  that  these  [79]  differences  of  detail  between  the- laws  of 
Dt.  and  those  of  P  are  greater  than  could  arise  were  the  legis- 
lator the  same  in  both,  and  that  they  can  only  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  two  systems  of  law  represent  the  usage 
of  two  distinct  periods  of  the  nation's  life.  For  though  it  is  no 
doubt  thoroughly  conceivable  that  Moses  may  have  foreseen 
the  neglect  of  his  own  institution,  this  wilt  not  explain  his 
enjoining  observances  in  conflict  with  those  which  he  had 
already  prescribed ;  while,  as  regards  the  impoverished  con- 
dition of  the  Levites,  there  is  no  indication  that  this  is  merely 
a  future  contingency  for  which  the  legislator  is  making  pro- 
vision ;  it  is  represented  throughout  as  the  condition  which  the 
writer  sees  around  him  (cL  ]ud.  17"-  19'"). 

There  ate  also  discrepancies  between  Dl.  uid  other  parts  of  P,  as  1"  (the 
people  suggest  spying  out  ihe  land  uf  Canaan)  and  Nu.  13"-  (the  same  51%- 
geslion  referred  to  Jehovah) ;  icP  t,,\foses  makes  the  ark  before  ascending  Sinai 
the  second  lime)  and  Ex.  37'  {Baa/eel  makes  it  a/ler  Moses'  return  from  Ihe 
mount) ;  10'  and  Nu.  33"- " ;  lo*  and  Ex.  28  f.  Lev.  8  Ac  In  the  light  of 
the  demonstrated  dependence  of  Dt.  upon  JE,  it  can  scarcely  he  doubted 
ihal  the  real  solution  of  these  discrepancies  is  (hat  the  representation  in  Dt.  is 
based  upon  parts  of  the  narrative  of  JE,  which  were  still  read  by  the  author 
of  Dt.,  but  which,  when  JE  was  afterwards  combined  with  P,  were  not 
retained  by  the  compiler.  Notice  that  in  10'  the  form  of  the  itinerary  agrees 
uifti  that  ofJB  (p.  66). 

There  are,  moreover,  expressions  in  the  retrospects  (esp.  the 
repeated  "  at  that  time  "  a'*  3*-  *■  '''■  "■  ■'•■  ^,  and  "  unto  this  day  " 
3")  implying  that  a  longer  interval  of  time  than  6  months  (i* 
compared  with  Nu.  33™  and  td'----^)  had  elapsed  since  the 
events  referred  Co  had  taken  place.*  And  the  use  of  the  phrase 
"l^eyond  Jordan"  for   Eastern   Palestine  in   !'■'  38  ^«. «f, « 

manner  in  which  it  is  spiiken  of  in  DC:  even  supposing  the  first  tithe  to  be 
taken  for  granted  as  an  established  usage,  it  is  not  credible  that  a  second  lilhe 
should  be  thus  for  Ihe  first  linu  iiislilaled  without  a  word  to  indicate  Chat  it 
was  an  innovation,  or  in  any  respect  different  from  what  would  be  ordinarily 
understood  by  Ihe  word  "  lilhe."  And  if  a  larger  and  more  important  lithe 
bail  lo  1)0  paid,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  should  be  no  reference  to  it  in 
Ihe  solemn  profession  le'"-. 

*  The  curious  transilion  in  t"  from  the  ind  to  the  40lh  yciir  of  Ihe  eiodus, 
and  back  again  lo  Ihe  2nd  year  in  1"  points  in  Ihe  same  direclion— unless, 
indce<i  (which  is  quile  possible),  the  solution  siiggtiitd  almvc  be  here  alsi)  the 

^k        true  one,  and  the  reference  be  lo  some  incident  <jf  Ihe  second  year  recorded  in 

k^ft      JE,  but  nut  preserved  in  our  existing  Pentateuch. 
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exactly  as  in  Josh.  2^®  y''  9^®  &c.  Jud.  5^''  10^,  implies  that  the 
author  was  resident  in  Western  Palestine  (the  same  usage,  im- 
plying the  same  fact,  in  Nu.  22^  34^°).* 

[80]  But  in  fact  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Gen.-Nu.  cannot 
be  sustained.  P,  at  any  rate,  must  belong  to  a  widely  different 
age  from  JE.  Can  any  one  read  the  injunctions  respecting 
sacrifices  and  feasts  in  Ex.  23^*"^*  beside  those  in  P  (I>ev.  1-7, 
Nu.  28-29,  for  instance),  and  not  feel  that  some  centuries  must 
have  intervened  between  the  simplicity  which  characterizes  the 
one  and  the  minute  specialization  which  is  the  mark  of  the 
other  ?  The  earliest  of  the  Pentateuchal  sources,  it  seems  clear, 
is  JE :  but  at  whatever  date  this  be  placed,  Dt.  must  follow  it  at 
a  considerable  interval ;  for  the  legislation  of  Dt.  implies  a  more 
elaborately  organized  civil  community  than  that  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  in  the  legislation  of  JE.  Nor  is  this  more 
elaborate  organization  merely  anticipated  in  Dt.;  it  is  presupposed 
as  already  existing.  And  in  fact  the  historical  books  afford  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  law  of  Dt.  did  not  originate  until  after 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  In  Dt.  the  law  respecting 
sacrifice  is  unambiguous  and  strict :  it  is  not  to  be  offered  in 
Canaan  "in  every  place  that  thou  seest"  (12^-^),  but  only  at  the 
place  chosen  by  God  "  out  of  all  thy  tribes  to  set  his  name  there  " 
^j25. 14. 18  1428  aj^^  often),  i,e,  at  some  central  sanctuary.  Now 
in  Ex.  it  is  said  (20^^*^),  "in  every  place  where  I  record  my 
name,  I  will  come  unto  thee  and  bless  thee " ;  and  with  the 
principle  here  laid  down  the  practice  of  Josh.-i  Ki.  6  conforms  : 
in  these  books  sacrifices  are  frequently  described  as  offered  in 
different  parts  of  the  land,  without  any  indication  (and  this  is 
the  important  fact)  on  the  part  of  either  the  actor  or  the  narrator 
that  a  law  such  as  that  of  Dt.  is  being  infringed.  After  the 
exclusion  of  all  uncertain  or  exceptional  cases,  such  as  Jud.  2* 
520-24^  where  the  theophany  may  be  held  to  have  justified  the 
erection  of  an  altar,  there  remain  as  instances  of  either  altars  or 
local  sanctuaries  Josh.  241^-^6^  i  Sa.  7»'-i7  912-H  io3.6.8  (139^)^ 
,ii5  1^85  2o«  2  Sa.  1512.82. 

•  The  variations  between  Dt.  and  Ex.-Nu.,  in  connexion  with  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  reconcile  them,  as  well  as  other  features 
inconsistent  with  Moses*  authorship,  are  considered  more  fully  in  an  article  on 
Dt.  by  the  author  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  the  Bible,^  §§  11,  14,  16-18,  20,  31-33  : 
and  in  his  Commentary^  pp.  xxxiv-xliv,  Ixii-lxiv. 
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The  [nfercnce  which  appears  lo  follnw  from  these  passiges  is  sonielimes 
met  by  Ihe  contention  thai  the  period  from  the  alwndonment  of  Shiloh  lo  the 
erection  of  the  Teni]>1c  was  an  eiceplional  one.  The  nation  was  in  disgrace, 
and  uodei^oing  a  course  of  discipline,  its  spiritual  privileges  being  withheld 
till  it  was  ripe  to  have  ihetn  restored  ;  and,  in  so  br  as  Samuel  appean  often 
[8l]  OS  the  agent,  his  function  was  an  extraordinary  one,  limited  lo  himself.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  (his  answer  is  sattsfiictory.  There  is  no  trace  in 
Ihe  narrative  of  sach  disciplinaiy  motives  having  actuated  Samuel ;  and  Ihe 
nanatot  betrays  no  consciousness  of  anything  irregular  or  abnormal  having 
occurred.  Sec  especially  i  Sa.  <}"'■  irP~',  where  ordinary  and  r^ular  customs 
are  evidently  described ;  and  14",  which  implies  that  Saul  wal  in  the  habit 
of  building  altaia  to  Jehovah. 

■~-  The  sanctuary  at  which  the  Ark  was  for  the  time  located  had 
doubtless  the  pre-eminence  {cf.  Ex.  23'*,  i  Sa,  1-3) ;  but,  so  far 
as  the  evidence  before  us  goes,  sacrifice  was  habitiially  offered  at 
other  places,  the  only  limitation  being  that  they  should  be  pro- 
perly sanctioned  and  approved  ("  in  every  place  icAt«  /  record 
my  name").*  The  non-observance  of  a  law  does  not,  of  course, 
imply  necessarily  its  non-existence ;  still,  when  men  who  might 
fairly  be  presumed  to  know  of  it,  if  it  existed,  not  only  make  no 
attempt  to  put  it  in  force,  but  disregard  it  without  explanation  or 
excuse,  it  must  be  allowed  that  such  an  inference  is  not  altogether 
an  unreasonable  one. 

The  histor)'  thus  appears  to  corroborate  the  inference  derived 
above  from  c  r-4  &c.,  and  to  throw  the  composition  of  Dt  to 
a  period  considerably  later  than  the  Mosaic  age.  Can  its  date 
be  determined  more  precisely  ?  The  terminus  ad  quern  is  not 
difficult  to  fix  ;  it  must  have  been  written  prior  to  the  18th  year 
of  King  Josiah  (b.c.  621),  the  year  in  which  Hilkiah  made  his 
memorable  discovery  of  the  "book  of  the  law"  in  the  Temple 
(a  Ki.  22^'*-),  For  it  is  clear  from  the  narrative  of  2  Ki,  22-23 
that  that  book  must  have  contained  Deuteronomy;  for  al- 
though the  bare  description  of  its  contents,  and  of  the  effect 
produced  by  it  upon  those  who  heard  it  read  (22"- 1*-") 
might  suit  Lev.  26  equally  with  Dt  28,  yet  the  alliisions  to  the 
covenant  contained  in  it  (!3--^),  which  refer  evidently  to  Dt 
(29'- •■"■-*:  cf,  27™},  and,  the  fact  that  in  the  reformation 
based  upon  it  Josiah  carries  out,  step  by  step  (2  Ki.  la^*-" 

*  The  expression  mpon  ^33  may  include  equally  places  conceived  ax  eibt- 
ing  conlemporaneously  (cf.  Ihe  same  idiomatic  UM  of  ^3,  Lev.  I5**<>  Dt  ti** 
ftc),  or  selected  tucccssively. 
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2^5-5.7.9-11.24  S^c,),  the  principles  of  Dt,  leave  no  doubt  upon 
the  matter. 

How  much  earlier  than  B.C.  621  it  may  be  is  more  difficult  to 
determine.  The  supp)Osition  that  Hilkiah  himself  was  concerned 
in  the  composition  of  it  is  not  probable :  for  a  book  compiled 
by  the  high  priest  could  hardly  fail  to  emphasize  the  interests  of 
the  [82]  priestly  body  at  Jerusalem,  which  Dt.  does  not  do 
(i8*"^).*  The  book  is  stated  to  have  been  found  while  some 
repairs  were  being  carried  on  in  the  Temple  :  and  there  Ls  force 
in  the  argument  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  lost  during  the 
early  years  of  Josiah  (who  appears  to  have  been  throughout 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Jehovah) ;  but  this  might  easily  have 
happened  during  the  heathen  reaction  under  Manasseh.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  its  composition  is  not  later  than  the  reign  of 
Manasseh.! 

The  conclusion  that  Dt.  belongs,  at  least  approximately,  to 
this  age,  is  in  agreement  with  the  contents  of  the  book. 

(i.)  The  differences  between  Dt.  and  Ex.  21-23,  point  with 
some  cogency  to  a  period  considerably  removed  from  that  at 
which  the  Israelites  took  possession  of  Canaan,  and  presuppose 
a  changed  social  condition  of  the  people. 

(2.)  The  law  of  the  kingdom,  l^^^^'y  is  coloured  by  reminis-' 

•  W.  R.  Smith,  OT/C*  p.  363 ;  Dillm.  p.  614.  Colenso*s  opinion,  that 
Jeremiah  was  the  author,  has  found  no  favour  with  critics,  and  is  certainly 
incorrect ;  it  is  true,  the  language  of  Jeremiah  often  remarkably  resembles 
that  of  Dt.,  but  when  the  two  are  compared  minutely,  it  appears  that  many 
of  the  characteristic  expressions  of  each  are  absent  from  the  other  (cf.  Klcinert, 
pp.  185-190,  235,  and  the  writer's  Commeniaryy  pp.  xciii,  xciv). 

t  So  Ewald,  Hist,  i.  127,  iv.  221;  W.  R.  Smith,  Add,  Answer  (Edin. 
1878),  p.  78  (cf.  OTJCJ^  p.  355) ;  Kittel,  pp.  57-59 ;  Kautzsch,  Abriss, 
p.  168 ;  Wildebocr,  LeiSerkunde  des  0,V.%ii.  10.  Reuss,  La  Bible  (1879), 
L  156 fE ;  Kuenen,  Hex,  p.  214 ;  Dillmann,  NDJ,  p.  613  f.  (less  confidently); 
Stade,  G.  i.  650  ff.  ;  Holzinger,  p.  327  f.,  prefer  the  reign  of  Josiah  :  Comill, 
Eini.^  p,  30,  "not  long  before  621."  Delitzsch,  Sttuiien,  x.  509;  Riehm, 
Einl.  p.  246 f.;  Konig,  p.  217  ;  Westphal  (i.  278  ff.);  Oettli  (p.  19 f.),  assign 
it  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  considering  that  it  was  in  its  origin  connected 
with,  or  even  gave  the  impulse  to,  the  reform  of  2  Ki.  i8**  ^.  G.  A.  Smith 
{Crit,  Rev.  1895,  p.  341  f.)  assigns  it  to  the  close  of  the  same  reign,  remark- 
ing that  if  it  had  been  written  later,  it  might  have  been  expected  to  exhibit 
traces  of  the  opposition  and  persecution  to  which  faithful  Israelites  were  then 
exposed.  It  is  true,  the  data  showing  Dt.  to  be  post-Mosaic  are  more  definite 
and  distinct  than  those  which  we  possess  for  fixing  the  precise  part  of  the 
century  before  B.C.  621  to  which  it  is  to  be  assigned. 
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cences  of  the  monarchy  of  Solomon.  The  argument  does  not 
deny  that  Moses  may  have  made  provision  for  the  esta.btishment 
of  a  monarchy  in  Israel,  but  affirms  that  the  form  in  which  the 
provision  is  here  cast  bears  traces  of  a  later  age. 

(3.)  The  forms  of  idolatry  alluded  to,  specially  the  worship  of 
the  "host  of  heaven"  (4"  17'),  seem  to  point  to  the  middle 
period  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  true,  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  moon  is  ancient,  as  is  attested  even  by  the  names  of  places 
in  Canaan ;  but  in  the  notices  (which  are  frequent)  of  idolatrous 
practices  in  Jud.-Kings  no  mention  occurs  of  "the  host  of 
heaven"  till  the  period  of  the  later  kings.*  That  the  cult  is 
presupposed  in  Dt.  and  not  merely  anticipated  prophetically, 
seems  clear  from  the  terms  in  which  it  is  referred  to.  While 
wc  are  not  in  a  position  to  affirm  positively  that  the  danger  was 
[83J  not  felt  earlier,  the  law,  as  formulated  in  Dt.,  seems  designed 
to  meet  the  form  which  the  cult  assumed  at  a  later  age. 

(4.)  The  influence  of  Dl  upon  subsequent  writers  is  clear 
and  indisputable.  It  is  remarkable,  now,  that  the  early  prophets, 
Amos,  Hosea,  and  the  undisputed  portions  of  Isaiah,  show  no 
certain  traces  of  this  influence  ;  Jeremiah  exhibits  marks  of  it  ori 
nearly  every  page ;  Ezekiel  and  II  Isaiah  are  also  evidently 
influenced  by  it.  If  DL  were  composed  in  the  period  between 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  these  facts  would  be  exactly  accounted 
for. 

(5.)  The  language  and  style  of  Dt.,  clear  and  flowing,  free 
'  from  archaisms,  but  purer  than  that  of  Jeremiah,  would  suit  the 
same  period.  It  is  diflicult  in  this  connexion  not  to  feel  the 
force  of  Dillmann's  remark  (p.  611),  that  "the  style  of  Dt. 
implies  a  long  development  of  the  art  of  public  oratory,  and 
is  not  of  a  character  to  belong  to  the  first  age  of  Israelitish 
literature." 

(6.)  The  prophetic  teaching  of  Dt.,  the  dominant  theological 
ideas,  the  point  of  view'from  which  the  laws  are  presented,  the 
principles  by  which  conduct  is  estimated,  presuppose  a  relatively 
advanced  stage  of  theological  reflexion,  as  they  also  approximate 
to  what  is  found  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

(7.)  In   Dt.    16--  we  read,  "Thou  shall  not  set  thee  up  a 

*  I  Ki.  23'-  names  Ahai  (cf.  Is.  l?"'"',  ln-longiiig  (o  ihe  same  reign^  ; 
I  Ki.  21'  "{cf.  23*-']  Manaiwhi  17'"  is  vague;  Zcph.  1'.  Jer.  7"8' I9"44", 
i:i^k.  S'*  boLinj:  lo  a  Kiiiicwhal  laltr  period. 
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mazubah  (obelisk  or  pillar),  which  the  I^ord  thy  God  hateth." 
Had  Isaiah  known  of  this  law  he  would  hardly  have  adopted  the 
mazzebah  (19^*)  as  a  symbol  of  the  conversion  of  Egypt  to  the 
true  faith.  The  supposition  that  heathen  pillars  are  meant  in  Dt. 
is  not  favoured  by  the  context  (v.2i*») ;  the  use  of  these  has,  more- 
over, been  proscribed  before  (7*  12^). 

When  once  Deuteronomy  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  age 
which  gave  it  birth,  its  true  significance  appears.  It  was  a  great 
manifesto  against  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  time.  It  laid 
down  the  lines  of  a  great  religious  reform.  Whether  written  in 
the  dark  days  of  Manasseh,  or  during  the  brighter  years  which 
followed  the  accession  of  Josiah,  it  was  a  nobly-conceived  en- 
deavour to  provide  in  anticipation  a  spiritual  rallying-point,  round 
which,  when  circumstances  favoured,  the  disorganized  forces  of 
the  national  religion  might  range  themselves  again.  It  was  an 
emphatic  reaffirmation  of  the  fundamental  principles  which 
Moses  had  long  ago  insisted  on,  loyalty  to  Jehovah  and  repudia- 
tion of  all  false  gods :  it  was  an  endeavour  to  realize  in  practice 
the  ideals  of  the  prophets,  especially  of  Hosea  and  Isaiah,  to 
transform  the  Judah  demoralized  by  Manasseh  into  the  "holy 
nation"  pictured  in  Isaiah's  vision,  and  to  awaken  in  it  that 
devotion  to  God,  and  love  for  man,  which  Hosea  had  declared 
to  be  the  first  of  human  duties.  In  setting  forth  these  truths  the 
author  exhausts  all  his  eloquence :  in  impressive  and  melodious 
periods,  he  dilates  upon  the  claims  which  Jehovah  has  upon  the 
Israelite's  allegiance,  and  seeks,  by  ever  appealing  to  the  most 
generous  and  powerful  motives,  to  stir  Israel's  heart  to  respond 
with  undivided  loyalty  and  affection. 

If,  however,  it  be  true  that  Deuteronomy  is  the  composition 
of  another  than  Moses,  in  what  light  are  we  to  regard  it  ?  In 
particular,  does  this  view  of  its  origin  detract  from  its  value  and 
authority  as  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  ?  The  objection 
is  commonly  made,  that  if  this  be  the  origin  of  the  book  it  is  a 
"  forgery " :  the  author,  it  is  said,  has  sought  to  shelter  himself 
under  a  great  name,  and  to  secure  by  a  fiction  recognition  or 
authority  for  a  number  of  laws  devised  by  himself  In  estimat- 
ing this  objection,  there  are  two  or  three  important  distinctions 
which  must  be  kept  in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  though  it  may 
appear  paradoxical  to  say  so,  Dt.  does  not  claim  to  be  tvrittcn  by 
Moses  :  whenever  the  author  speaks  himself,  he  purports  to  give 
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a  [84]  description  in  the  third  person  of  what  Moses  did  or  said.* 
The  true  "  author  "  of  Dt.  is  thus  the  writer  who  introduces  Moses 
in  the  third  person ;  and  the  discourses  which  he  is  represented 
as  having  spoken  fall  in  consequence  into  the  same  category  as 
the  speeches  in  the  historical  books,  some  of  which  largely,  and 
others  entirely,  are  the  composition  of  the  compilers,  and  are 
placed  by  them  in  the  mouths  of  historical  characters.  This 
freedom  in  ascribing  speeches  to  historical  personages  is  charac- 
teristic, more  or  less,  of  ancient  historians  generally  t ;  and  it 
.  certainly  was  followed  by  the  Hebrew  historians.  The  proof 
lies  in  the  great  similarity  of  style  which  these  speeches  con- 
stantly exhibit  to  the  parts  of  the  narrative  which  are  evidently 
the  work  of  the  compiler  himself.  In  some  cases  the  writers  may 
no  doubt  have  had  information  as  to  what  was  actually  said  on 
the  occasions  referred  to,  which  they  recast  in  their  own  words ; 
but  very  often  they  merely  give  articulate  expression  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  it  was  presumed  that  the  persons  in 
question  would  have  entertained.  The  practice  is  exemplified 
with  particular  clearness  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  where  David, 
Solomon,  and  different  prophets  constantly  express  ideas  and  use 
idioms  which  are  distinctively  late,  and  are  mostly  peculiar  to 
the  compiler  of  Chronicles  himself;  but  there  are  many  instances 
in  other  books  as  well.  J  An  author,  therefore,  in  framing  dis- 
courses appropriate  to  Moses*  situation,  and  embodying  prin- 
ciples which  (see  p.  91)  he  would  have  cordially  approved, 
especially  if  (as  is  probable)  the  elements  were  provided  for  him 
by  tradition,  would  be  doing  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  literary 
usages  of  his  age  and  people. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  altogether  false  view  of  the  laws  in  Dt  to 
treat  them  as  the  author's  "inventions."  Many  are  rejjeated 
from  the  Book  of  the  Covenant ;  the  existence  of  others  is  inde- 
pendently attested  by  the  "Law  of  Holiness";  others,  upon 
intrinsic  grounds,  are  clearly  ancient.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt, 
an  aim  formerly  indistinctly  expressed  is  more  sharply  formulated, 

•See  ii-»  4<i-«  51  271- ••"  292  (Heb.i)  3i»-»  Undoubtedly,  the  third 
person  may  have  been  used  by  Moses ;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  assert  that  he 
vtust  have  used  it,  or  to  contend  that  passages  in  which  it  occurs  could  only 
have  been  written  by  him.  See  Dclilzsch,  Studien^  x.  p.  503  f. ;  or,  more 
briefly,  Genesis  (1887),  p.  22.     On  ivvote  in  Dt.  31*,  see  below,  p.  124  if. 

t  See  Arnold's  Thucy Hides ^  on  i.  22  (ed.  5,  186 1,  vol.  i.  p.  a8). 

X  See  below,  under  Joshua,  Kings,  and  Chronicles. 
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as  in  others  modifications  or  adaptations  are  introduced  which 
the  tendencies  of  the  age  required ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  laws 
of  [85]  Dt.  are  unquestionably  derived  from  pre-existent  usage ; 
and  the  object  of  the  author  is  to  insist  upon  their  importance, 
and  to  supply  motives  for  their  observance.  The  new  element 
in  Dt.  is  thus  not  the  laws,  but  their  parenetic  setting.  And  even 
this  IS  new,  not  in  substance,  but  only  in  form.  The  point  of 
capital  importance  in  Dt.  is  the  attitude  of  the  nation  towards 
Jehovah :  throughout  the  discourses  the  author's  aim  is  to  provide 
motives,  by  which  to  secure  loyalty  to  Him.  But  Moses  also  (as 
critics  themselves  do  not  doubt  *)  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon 
Jehovah's  being  the  sole  and  exclusive  object  of  Israel's 
reverence :  the  principles  on  which  Dt.  insists  are  thus  in  sub- 
stance Mosaic ;  all  that  belongs  to  the  post-Mosaic  author  is  the 
hetorical  form  in  which  they  are  presented.  Deuteronomy  may 
described  as  the  prophetic  reformulation^  and  adaptation  to 
new  needs^  of  an  older  legislation.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
there  existed  the  tradition  of  a  final  legislative  address  delivered 
by  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  :  there  would  be  a  more  obvious 
motive  for  the  plan  followed  by  the  author,  if  it  could  be  sup- 
posed that  he  worked  thus  upon  a  traditional  basis.  But  be  that 
as  it  may,  the  bulk  of  the  laws  contained  in  Dt.  is  undoubtedly 
far  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  the  author  himself:  and  in 
dealing  with  them  as  he  has  done,  in  combining  them  into  a 
manual  for  the  guidance  of  the  people,  and  providing  them  with 
hortatory  introductions  and  comments,  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
Moses  himself,  he  cannot,  in  the  light  of  the  parallels  that  have 
been  referred  to,  be  held  to  be  guilty  of  dishonesty  or  literary 
fraud  There  is  nothing  in  Dt.  implying  an  interested  or  dis- 
honest motive  on  the  part  of  the  (post-Mosaic)  author:  and 
this  being  so,  its  moral  and  spiritual  greatness  remains  un- 
impaired ;  its  inspured  authority  is  in  no  respect  less  than  that 
of  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  which 
happens  to  be  anonymous. 

The  view  of  Dt.  as  the  re-formulation,  with  a  view  to  new 
needs,  of  an  older  legislation,  meets  the  objection  that  is  sometimes 
urged  against  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  critics,  viz.  that  it  con- 
tains provisions  that  would  be  nugatory  in  the  7  th  cent.  b.c.  ;  for 
instance,  the  injunction  to  give  no  quarter  to  the  inhabitants  of 
•  Comill,  Der  Isr,  PropJutismus  (1894),  p.  25  f. 
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Canaan  (7'*  20'*").  Of  course,  as  \\\acrtation  of  that  age,  such 
an  injunction  would  be  absurd ;  but  it  is  rtpeaUd  from  Ex,  23""'* ; 
in  a  recapitulation  of  Mosaic  principles,  supposed  to  be  addressed 
to  the  people  when  they  were  about  to  enter  Canaan,  it  would 
be  naturally  included ;  and  so  far  from  being  nugatory  in  the  7th 
cent.  RC,  it  would  indirectly  have  a  real  value  ;  occurring,  as  it 
does,  in  close  connexion  with  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse 
with  the  Canaanites,  it  would  be  an  emphatic  protest  against 
tendencies  which,  under  Ahaz  and  Manasseh,  became  disastrously 
strong.  The  injunction  respecting  Amalelc  [86]  (25"-")  is  re- 
peated for  a  similar  reason ;  it  formed  an  indisputable  part  of 
the  older  legislation  (Ex,  17'"),  and  would  be  suitable  in  Moses' 
mouth  at  the  time  when  the  discourses  in  Dt.  are  represented  as 
having  been  spoken. 

The  much-debated  "law  of  the  kingdom"  (i?**-*')  appears 
also  in  its  kernel  to  be  old.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  limi^^ 
tations  laid  down  are  all  theocratic :  the  law  does  not  define  a 
political  constitution,  or  limit  the  autocracy  of  the  king  in  dvil 
matters.  It  stands  thus  out  of  relation  with  1  Sam.  8''*'^  10**. 
Its  object  is  to  show  how  the  monarchy,  if  established,  is  to 
conform  to  the  same  Mosaic  principles  which  govern  other  de- 
partments of  the  theocracy.  V.^^  asserts  the  primary  condition 
which  the  monarchy  must  satisfy, — "Thou  mayest  not  set  a 
foreigner  to  be  king  over  thee  " :  a  condition  conceived  thoroughly 
in  the  spirit  of  Ex.  23'^-,  and  designed  to  secure  Israel's  dis- 
tinctive nationahty  against  the  intrusion  of  a  heathen  element  in 
this  most  important  dignity.  The  prohibitions,  v.'^'',  guard 
against  the  distractions  too  often  caused  by  riches  and  luxury 
at  an  Oriental  Court ;  danger  from  this  source  may  well  have 
been  foreseen  by  Moses:  still,  these  verses  certainly  wear  the 
appearance  of  being  coloured  by  recollections  of  the  court  of 
Solomon  (i  Ki.  lo"*-**  n^*^),  or  even  of  the  ei^erness  of  a 
powerful  party  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  to  induce  the  king  to 
strengthen  himself  by  means  of  Egyptian  cavalry  (Isa.  30'*  31'; 
cf.  Jer.  2^*-'*),  The  injunctions,  v.'"^-,  secure  the  king's  per- 
sonal familiarity  with  the  principles  of  the  Deuteronomic  law, 
for  the  reason  assigned  in  v?".  As  the  re-formulation  of  an 
older  law,  embodying  the  theocratic  ideal  of  the  monarchy,  the 
law  of  the  kingdom  contains  nothing  that  is  ill-adapted  to  a  date 
in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  or  that  would  have  sounded  "  absurd  "  to 
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the  author's  contemporaries,  supposing  that  to  have  been  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.* 

For  Teasons  that  have  been  stated,  the  law  of  the  Central 
Sanctuary  appears,  in  its  exclusheness,  to  be  of  comparatively 
modem  origin ;  but  this  law  in  reality  only  accentuates  the  old 
pre-emintnee  in  the  interests  of  a  piinciple  which  is  often  insisted 
[87]  on  in  JE,  viz,  the  s^egation  of  Israel  from  heathen  in- 
fluences. History  had  shown  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the 
local  sanctuaries  against  abuse,  and  to  free  them  from  contam- 
ination by  Canaanittsh  idolatry.  The  prophets  bad  more  and 
more  distinctly  taught  that  Zion  was  emphatically  Jehovah's  seat ; 
and  it  became  gradually  more  and  more  plain  that  the  progress 
of  spiritual  religion  demanded  the  unconditional  abolition  of  the 
local  shrines.  It  was  not  enough  (Ex.  23**  34")  to  demolish 
heathen  sanctuaries :  other  sanctuaries,  even  though  erected  osten- 
^  sibly  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  must  not  be  allowed  to  take 
their  place.  Hezekiah,  supported,  it  may  be  presumed,  by  pro- 
phetical authority,  sought  to  give  practical  effect  to  this  teaching 
(a  Ki.  iS*'*^  21*).  But  he  was  unable  to  bring  it  really  home  to 
the  nation's  heart ;  and  the  heathen  reaction  under  Manasseh 
ensued.  Naturally,  this  result  only  impressed  the  prophetical 
party  more  strongly  with  the  importance  of  the  principle  which 
Hezekiah  had  sought  to  enforce ;  and  it  is  accordingly  codified, 
and  energetically  inculcated,  in  Deuteronomy.  Josiah  (2  Ki.  22- 
23),  acting  under  the  influence  of  Dt.,  abolished  the  high  places 
with  a  strong  hand ;  but  even  he,  as  Jeremiah  witnesses  {passim), 
could  not  change  radically  the  habits  of  the  people ;  and  the  ends 
aimed  at  in  DL  were  only  finally  secured  after  the  nation's  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  legislation  proper  of  Dt  is 
comprised  in  c.  5-26,  to  which  4**-**  forms  a  super.scriplion  and 
c.  28  a  conclusion.  What  relation,  now,  do  the  other  parts  of 
Dt.,  sometimes  called  its  "margins,"  bear  to  this?  By  the 
majority  of  recent  critics  c.  1-4*"  is  held— partly  on  account  of 

•  Wilh  Ibe  last  three  paragraphs  comp.  IK'litisch,  Stmliin,  xi.  paaiiB. 
Thai  (he  legislaliim  nf  Ut.  is  Uu>m1  gi^nerally  upon  pre-exisiiii);  sources  is  fully 
rvci^nised  by  criliis ;  see  t.g.  CiaC,  Gesrh.  Hycher,  pp.  20,  22,  24 ;  Reuss, 
/ji  Htblt,  i.  lS9f.!  Dillniaiin  in  his  commentary,  passim,  csp.  p.  6o4ff.  On 
die  relation  of  Dt.  i;""-  10  i  Sa.  8,  lo""-  :2.  cf.  Kiin.  p.  217,  and  the 
wHiei'a  Dcul.  p.  2ij  (ihc  law  niay  have  Ijecn  known  to  ihe  author  of  the 
narnlive,  but  il  was  clearly  unknown  to  the  aclers  in  the  ineidenla  described). 
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slight  disagreements  in  representation  and  expression  with  c  5-26 
which  it  exhibits,  partly  on  account  of  the  separate  heading 
4*^-**,  which  appears  to  be  superfluous  after  i'-^*-* — to  be  not 
part  of  the  original  Dt.,  but  to  have  been  added,  as  an  intro- 
duction, by  a  somewhat  later  hand,  for  the  purpose,  partly  of 
supplying  the  reader  with  an  account  of  the  antecedents  of  the 
Dt  l^islation  (c.  ^"S),  partly  of  inculcating  fresh  motives  for 
its  observance  (4^""').  It  is  doubtful  if  this  view  is  correct  The 
inconsistencies,*  though  they  no  doubt  exist,  are  scarcely  suffici- 
ently serious  to  outweigh  the  strong  impression  produced  by  the 
predominant  linguistic  character  of  c  1-4*",  that  it  is  by  the 
same  hand  as  c.  5  ff.  But  the  separate  heading,  especially  if  its 
circumstantiality  be  considered,  can  hardly  be  due  to  the  same 
author  who  had  already  prefaced  his  work  with  i'-*-**.  A 
heading,  however,  lends  itself  readily  to  expansion ;  and  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable  in  the  supposition  that,  as  formulated  by 
the  original  author,  this  title  was  considerably  briefer  than  it 
now  is,  and  not  longer  than  sufficed  to  naark  the  commencement 
of  the  "exposition"  of  the  law,  after  the  introduction,  i*-4*'.t 

[88]  C.  27.  This  chapter,  which  enjoins  certain  ceremonies  to 
be  performed  after  the  Israelites  have  entered  Canaan,  interrupts 
the  connexion  between  c  26  and  c.  28,  and  has  probably  been 
removed  from  the  fwsition  which  it  originally  occupied.  V.'-" 
may  have  once  formed  the  connecting  link  between  c.  a6  and 
c  28.  In  the  rest  of  the  ch.  four  distinct  ceremonies  are 
enjoined — (1)  the  inscription  of  the  Deuteronoraic  law  on  stones 
upon  Mount  Ebal  v.'-**;  {2)  the  erection  of  an  altar  and  offer- 
ing of  sacrifices  on  the  same  spot  v>^;  (3)  the  ratification  of 
the  new  covenant  by  the  people  standing  on  SotA  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  v."''^;  {4)  the  twelve  curses  uttered  by  the  Levites 
and  responded  to  by  the  whole  people  v.'*-'*.    V.'"*  appears  to 

•  The  most  noticeable  is  that  between  a'*"'"  and  j*^  1 1"^.  The  question 
whethei  c.  1-4*  is  by  the  same  hand  as  c.  5  ff.  was  made  recently  the  sub- 
ject of  an  inlcrestine  discussion  between  A.  Van  Hnonacker  (affirming  it),  in 
Li  MusJoii.  vii.  (iSSSjp.  464  If.,  viii.  (1SS9)  pp.  67  E,  141  If.,  and  L.  Hoist 
{denying  it},  in  the  ffrw.  deTHisl.  da  Ke!if;ious,  xiiii.  (1891).  p.  184  If.  See 
an  outline  of  the  a^uinenla  on  both  sides  in  the  writer's  DetUertnttmyy 
pp.  Ixvii-lxxii. 

+  4"  b  based  upon  3'^ :  so  that,  if  it  be  true  (cf.  p.  72  ;  and  see  Diltm., 
or  the  author's  Comm.  ad  tec.)  that  3"""  is  an  inseilion  in  C.  I-3,  4*'"*  iHiMf, 
in  ill  present  form,  he  of  later  origin  than  c.  1-3. 
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be  based  upon  an  older  narrative,  which  has  been  expanded  and 
recast  by  the  author  of  Dt.  V.^^-^*  is  disconnected  with  ^-^y 
the  situation  and  circumstances  being  both  different;  but  it 
must  be  taken  in  connexion  with  ii^*^*,  and  understood  to  par- 
ticularize the  symbolical  ceremony  which  is  there  contemplated. 
The  connexion  of  v.^^-^^  with  v.^^^^'  is  very  imperfect  V.^^f. 
represents  six  of  the  tribes  (including  Levi,  which  is  reckoned 
here  as  a  lay-tribe,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  being  treated  as  one) 
on  Gerizim  and  six  on  Ebal — in  tolerable  accordance  with 
Josh.  8^ ;  and  we  expect  (cf.  1 1^^)  some  invocation  of  blessings 
and  curses  on  the  two  mountains  respectively.  V.^**-,  on  the 
contrary,  describe  only  a  series  of  curses,  uttered  by  the  Levites, 
to  which  all  Israel  respond.  The  two  representations  are 
evidently  divergent,  and  give  an  inconsistent  picture  of  the  entire 
scene.  Either  something  which  made  the  transition  clear  has 
dropped  out  between  v.^^  and  v.  i*,  or  v.^**-  have  been  incorporated 
from  some  independent  source  (see  Dillmann,  pp.  367-9) :  the 
imprecations,  namely,  do  not  present  an  epitome  of  the  sins 
most  earnestly  warned  against  in  Dt  (as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, were  they  drawn  up  by  the  same  author),  but  correspond 
closely  to  some  of  the  laws  of  H  (see  p.  74  f.). 

29^30^.  Here  the  standpoint  is  not  throughout  the  same  as 
in  Dt.  generally ;  for  whereas  in  c  5-26,  28,  the  alternatives  of 
national  obedience  and  disobedience  are  balanced  one  against 
the  other,  and  one  is  not  represented  as  more  likely  to  follow 
than  the  other,  in  29^^*,  and  esp.  in  30^*1®,  the  latter  is  assumed 
to  have  definitely  taken  place,  and  the  writer  even  contemplates 
the  conditions  of  Israel's  restoration  from  exile :  the  connexion 
is  also  in  parts  imperfect  (notice  the  transition  from  the  individual 
in  2^^^  to  the  nation  in  29^^- ;  andy^r  in  30^^,  introducing  the 
reason  for  a  present  duty,  whereas  in  30^"^^  Israel  is  represented 
as  being  in  exile) ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  29^30^®  is  a  supple- 
ment, embracing  original  Deuteronomic  material  (esp.  30^^-^), 
hut  due,  in  its  present  form,  to  a  later  Deuteronomic  hand. 

31^32*'^,  including  the  "Song  of  Moses*'  (32^-^*). 

Argument  of  the  Song.  After  an  exordium  (v.^"*),  the  poet  states  his 
theme  (v.^  As  for  the  Rock^  His  work  is  perfect),  the  uprightness  and  faith- 
fulness of  Jehovah,  as  illustrated  in  His  dealings  with  a  corrupt  and  ungrate- 
ful nation  (v.*^).  He  dwells  on  the  providential  care  with  which  the  [89] 
people  had  been  guided  to  the  home  reserved  for  them,  how  prosperity  had  there 
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tempted  it  to  be  untrue  to  its  ideal  ('*  Jeshunin")  character,  until  the  punish- 
ment decreed  for  this  had  all  but  issued  in  national  extinction,  and  the  final 
step  had  only  been  arrested  by  Jehovah's  ** dread"  of  the  foe's  malicious 
triumph  (v.''*^).  Now,  therefore,  in  His  people's  extremity,  Jehovah  will 
interpose  on  their  behalf;  and  when  the  gods  whom  they  have  chosen  are 
powerless  to  aid  them,  will  Himself  take  up  and  avenge  His  servants'  cause 
(v.*"**).  Thus  the  main  idea  of  the  poem  is  the  rescue  of  the  people  by 
an  act  of  grace,  at  a  moment  when  ruin  seemed  imminent.  The  poem  begins 
reproachfully ;  but  throughout  tenderness  prevails  above  severity,  and  at  the 
end  the  strain  becomes  wholly  one  of  consolation  and  hope. 

The  Song  shows  great  originality  in  form,  being  a  presenta- 
tion of  prophetical  thoughts  in  a  poetical  dress,  which  is  unique 
in  the  OT.  Nothing  in  the  poem  points  to  Moses  as  the  author. 
The  period  of  the  Exodus,  and  of  the  occupation  of  Canaan, 
lies  in  a  distant  past  (v.''"^^) ;  Israel  is  settled  in  Palestine,  has 
lapsed  into  idolatry,  and  been  brought  in  consequence  to  the 
verge  of  ruin  (v.^^-^<^)  ;  all  that  is  future  is  its  deliverance  (v.^**). 
The  thought,  and  the  style  of  composition,  exhibit  also  a 
maturity  which  points  to  a  period  considerably  later  than  that 
of  Mosesi  The  style  of  treatment,  as  a  historical  retrospect,  is 
in  the  manner  of  Hos.  2,  Jer.  2,  Ezek.  20,  Ps.  106.  The  theme 
is  developed  with  great  literary  and  artistic  skill ;  the  images  are 
varied  and  expressive;  the  parallelism  is  usually  regular,  and 
very  forcible. 

It  would  be  going  too  far  to  affirm  that  the  Song  cannot  be 
by  the  same  hand  as  the  body  of  Deut.  At  the  same  time,  most 
of  the  characteristic  expressions  are  different,  and  it  presents 
many  fresh  thoughts ;  so  that  internal  evidence,  though  it  does 
not  absolutely  preclude  its  being  by  the  same  author,  does  not 
favour  such  a  supposition,  and  the  context  hardly  leaves  it  a 
possibility.  For  if  3ii^''''  be  examined  carefully,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  are  really  two  introductions  to  the  Song,  viz.  v.1^22  ^nd 
y  24-30^  These  are  evidently  by  different  hands  ;  the  first  exhibit- 
ing several  phrases  not  found  elsewhere  in  Dt.,  the  second  being 
in  the  general  style  of  the  body  of  the  book.  By  many  critics 
it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  v.^^^^  (with  the  concluding 
notice  32*^)  formed  part  of  JE,  the  author  of  which,  finding  the 
Song  attributed  to  Moses,  incorporated  it  as  such  in  his  work, 
whence  it  was  excerpted  afterwards  by  the  author  (or  redactor) 
of  Dt.,  who,  adding  3i2*-30  ^^id  32''^-^^,  gave  it  the  place  that  it 
now  holds.      Upon  this  view,  the  date  of  the  poem  will  be 
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earlier  than  the  compilation  of  JE;  and  Israel's  foe,  the  "not 
people  "  of  v.2^,  will  have  been  either  (Ew.  Kamp.)  the  Assyrians, 
or  (Schrader,  Dillm.,  Oettli)  the  Syrians, — Dillm.  referring  the 
poem  to  the  interval  in  the  Syrian  wars  {c,  800  b.c.)  between 
2  KL  13**^  and  i^^  I4**'*>  when  Israel  under  Jehoahaz  was 
reduced  to  the  utmost  straits  by  the  successes  of  Hazael.  It 
has,  however,  been  observed  that  in  its  theological  standpoint — 
for  instance,  in  the  terms  in  which  idolatry  is  reprobated,  the 
contrasts  drawn  between  Jehovah  and  other  gods,  the  thought  of 
Israel's  lapse,  punishment,  and  subsequent  restoration — as  well 
as  in  its  literary  characteristics,  the  Song  presents  far  greater 
affinities  with  the  prophets  of  the  Chaldaean  than  with  those  of 
the  Assyrian  age ;  and  hence  Kuenen  (§  13.  30)  may  be  right  in 
assigning  it  to  the  age  of  Jer.  and  Ezek.,  and  treating  it  as  a  pro- 
phetic meditation  on  the  lessons  to  be  deduced  from  Israel's 
national  history.  As  v.^^^^  (the  introduction  to  the  Song) 
separates  awkwardly  v.^**^*  from  its  sequel  in  v. 23,  and  displays 
also  literary  differences  from  the  usual  style  of  JE,  the  supposition 
is  a  reasonable  one  that  the  Song  once  formed  part  of  a  separate 
source  (later  than  JE),  whence  (together  with  ^i^^^  and  32**)  it 
was  inserted  in  Dt  by  a  second  Deuteronomic  hand, — the  same, 
no  doubt,  which  (p.  72)  supplemented  the  original  Dt  by  various 
other  additions  in  c.  29-34. 

[90]  C.  32**^^.  This  short  passage  bears  evident  marks  of 
Ps  style ;  it  is  a  slightly  expanded  duplicate  of  Nu.  27^*"^*. 

C.  33.  The  Blessing  of  Moses.     This  offers  even  fewer  points 

of  contact  with  the  discourses  of  Dt  than  the  Song.     It  was 

probably  handed  down  independently,  and  inserted  here,  when 

Dt  as  a  whole  was  incorporated  in  the  Pent     It  should  be 

compared  with  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  in  Gen.  49 ;  for  though 

(with  the  exception  of  the  blessing  on  Joseph,  which  contains 

reminiscences  from  Gen.  49^'*)  the  thoughts  here  are  original, 

there  is  a  general  similarity  of  character  and  structure  between 

the  two  blessings.     A  difference  in  external  form  may  be  noted  : 

each  blessing  here  is  introduced  by  the  narrator  separately, 

speaking  in  his  own  person.     Compared,  as  a  whole,  with  the 

Blessing  of  Jacob,  it  may  be  said  to  be  pitched  in  a  higher  key  : 

the  tone  is  more  buoyant ;  while  the  former  in  the  main  has  in 

view  the  actual  characteristics  of  the  different  tribes,  the  Blessing 

of  Moses  contemplates  them  in  their  ideal  glories,  and  views 
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them  both  separately  and  collectively  (v."-^)  as  exerdsing 
theocratic  functions  and  enjoying  theocratic  privileges.  The 
most  salient  features  are  the  (apparent)  isolation  and  depression 
of  Judah,  the  honour  and  respect  with  which  Levi  is  viewed,  the 
strength  and  splendour  of  the  double  tribe  of  Joseph,  and  the 
burst  of  graceful  enthusiasm  with  which  (v.'*-^)  the  poet  cele- 
brates the  fortune  of  his  nation,  settled  and  secure,  with  the  aid 
of  its  ( .od,  in  its  fertile  Palestinian  home.  There  is  also  a 
special  exordium  (v.'-"),  describing  how  Jehovah,  coming  from 
[not  td\  Sinai,  gave  His  people  a  law  through  Moses,  and  held 
the  tribes  together  under  His  sovereignty. 

[91]  V.*,  if  not  also  v.*""-  "  (drasi  out,  mid,  dwell),  implies  >  dale  later 
ttiBD  Moses  ;  as  regards  the  resl  of  Ihe  Blessing,  opinions  differ,  and,  in  fiict, 
concluwve  criteria  fail  ui.  The  eilemal  evidence  aflbtded  \i}  the  title  (v.') 
is  slight.  Inlernal  evidence,  from  the  obscure  nature  of  some  of  the  allusions, 
is  indeciaive,  and  offers  scope  for  diveiging  conclusions.  Kletnert  (|^ 
169-175),  uiging  v.^  (Judah's  isolation,  in  agreement  with  its  non-mentioa 
in  Deborah's  song),  assigns  il  lo  the  period  of  the  Judges.  Graf,  under- 
standing ¥.'  diffeienlly,  and  tcmarking  the  allusion  to  the  Temple  io  v.", 
and  the  terms  in  which  the  power  of  Joseph  is  described  in  v.",  thinks  of  the 
prosperous  age  of  Jeroboam  II.  (1  Ki.  14"),  which  is  accepted  by  Kuenen, 
Reuss,  Siade  {Ccui.  u  150,  151),  Comill  (§  13.  6),  and  others,  Dilimano 
(p.  4i5f-),  interpreting  v.'- ■*  wmilarly,  considers  (hat  the  terms  in  which 
Levi  and  Judoh  are  spoken  of  are  better  satisfied  by  a  dale  very  shortly  afier 
the  division  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  L,  and  remaiks  that 
the  sympathy  shown  in  it  for  the  northern  tribes  may  be  taken  ai  an  lodics- 
lion  that  the  author  was  a  poet  of  the  northern  kingdom  (so  also  Westphal, 
ii.  50 !  cf.  the  writer's  Deiil.  p.  388).  V.'  "  And  bring  him — not,  unto 
his  latid,  but— unto  ias  feofle"  is  veiy  difficult.  Perhaps  the  allusion  is  to 
some  drcumslance  on  which  the  historical  books  are  silent :  in  delault  of  k 
better  explanation,  it  is  interpreted  by  many  as  a  prayer,  uttered  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  Ephraimite,  for  the  reunion  of  Judah  and  Israel,  either, 
viz.  after  the  rupture  of  the  kingdom  under  Jeroboam  1.  (Dillm,  &c.),  ow 
(Riehm,  Einl.  p.  313)  during  the  rivalry  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  David 
and  Ishboshclh  (a  Sa.  1-4),  or  (Graf,  &c.[  under  Jeroboam  II.  The  style 
of  c  33  suggests  a  higher  aiitic[uily  than  c.  32.  The  iUcssing  is  best 
regarded  —  like  Ihe  poems  attributed  to  Balaam  in  Nu.  23-24  —  ^^  th« 
poetical  development  of  an  ancient  popular  tradition  ;  and  as  having  been 
(Dillm.)  "  written  from  the  first  under  Moses'  name,  in  order  to  tally  the 
nation  anew  under  the  banner  of  Ihe  Mosaic  institutions,  and  lo  awaken  in  it 
a  fiesh  and  vivid  consciousness  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  it  as  Jehovah's 

Sty/e  of  Deuteronomy.  The  literary  style  of  Dt  is  very 
marked  and   individuaL      In  vocabulary,   indeed,  it   presents 
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comparatively  few  exceptional  words ;  but  particular  words  and 
phrases,  consisting  sometimes  of  entire  clauses,  recur  with  extra- 
ordinary frequency,  giving  a  distinctive  colouring  to  every  part 
of  the  work.  In  its  predominant  features  the  phraseology  is 
strongly  original,  but  in  certain  particulars  it  is  based  upon  that 
of  the  parenetic  sections  of  JE  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  (esp 
133.W  1^26  198.8^  parts  of  2o2-i7  23-Off-  34^^--^).  The  possibility 
must,  however,  be  admitted  (cf.  p.  35)  that  some  of  these  passages 
owe  in  reality  their  present  form  to  Deuteronomic  influence. 

In  the  following  select  list  of  phrases  characteristic  of  Dt., 
the  first  10  appear  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  author  from 
these  sections  of  JE ;  those  which  follow  the  original,  or  occur 
so  rarely  in  J  E,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  them  to  have 
been  borrowed  thence.  For  the  convenience  of  the  synopsis, 
the  occurrences  in  the  Deuteronomic  sections  of  Joshua  are 
annexed  in  brackets. 

I.  anil  to  Iwe,  with  God  as  object :  6«  7"  10"  ii»-  w-  »  13S  [Heb.  *].  I9» 
30^-  »«•  ».  [Josh.  22»  23".]  So  Ex.  20«  ( =  Dt.  5'®).  A  character- 
istic principle  of  Dt.  Of  God's  love  to  [92]  His  people  :  4*^  7®-  '* 
jqIb  23*  [Heb.  •].  Not  so  before.  Otherwise  first  in  Hos.  3'  9" 
li\  cf.  v.*  14*  [Heb.  »]. 

a.  onnie  o-nSn  other  gods  :  6"  7*  8»»  ii»«-  »  I3«-  «•  ^  [Heb.  »•  '.  "]  ly*  iS^ 
2814.  ».  «  29«»  [Heb.  »]  30"  31"-  =».  [Josh.  23^  242-  "  ]  So  Ex. 
20^  ( =  Dt.  5')  23*' ;  cf.  34"  (nnK  Vk).  Always  in  Dt.  (except  5" 
18*  31".  »)  vvith  to  sen>e  or  go  after.  Often  in  Kings  and 
Jeremiah,  but  (as  Kleinert  remarks)  usually  with  other  verbs. 

3.  not  your  [thy)  days  may  be  long  [or  to  prolong  days] :    4**  ^  5® 

[Heb.  »]  62»»  ii»  I7»  22'  25"  30I8  32«.  So  Ex.  26^  (  =  Dt.  5"). 
Elsewhere,  only  Is.  53***,  Prov.  28**,  EccL  8^;  and,  rather  dif- 
ferently, Josh.  24*1=  J  ud.  2'.t 

4.  The  land  (pKn :  less  frequently  tht  ground^  ncnien)  which  Jehovah  thy 

God  is  giving  thee  (also  us^you^  them^  I*  &c.) :  4^  1$',  and  con- 
stantly.    So  Ex.  20^'  ( =  Dt.  5^«)  nmien. 
^  onay  n'a  house  of  bondage  (lit.  of  slaves) :  6''  7*  8"  13''  ^®  [Heb.  ••  "]. 
[Josh.  24".]    So  Jud.  6*,  Mic  6*,  Jer.  34^      From  Ex.  I3»-  "  20^ 

(  =  Dt.  sM 
6.  In  thy  gates  (of  the  cities  of  Israel) :  12'"-  "•  ".  w. «  j^m.  27-»  ,^7.  ss 

i6»-  "•  "•  "  173-  •  i8«  23'«  [Heb.  "]  24"  26"  28"-  «•  ^  31".     So 

Ex.  2oi»  (  =  Dt.  5").     Hence  i  Ki.  8"=2  CK  6«  T    O".  (perhaps) 

Jer.  I4«. 
la,  nVao  op  a  people  of  special  possession;  7*  14'  26^. t    Cf.    Ex.    19* 

nVoo  'V  Dn'Mi. 
7^.  riip  cy  a  holy  people-,   7®  14'- "   26*'  28*.  |     Varied  from    Ex.    19a 

vr\^  13  a  holy  tuition  :  cf.  22*  and  holy  men  shall  ye  be  unto  me. 
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8.  WAici/aiHct>inmai$JinfftietiAisday:  ^*'b'7",ini\ti:peMeSly.    So 

Ex.  34". 

9.  TaU  hted  m  Ihystlf^yauntlvei)  /«/,  &c  :  4'- ■  6"  8"  ii"iii»-i>-» 

is'  (cf.  24')  i  comp-  !*  4"  fJo**.  33".]  So  E«.  34"' ;  cf.  19". 
(Also  Ex.  10",  Gen.  24*  3I»*,  cf.  v." ;  bul  with  no  special  force. ) 

10.  A  mighty  hand  and  a  ilrtUhtd  out  arm  :   4**  5"  7"  11'  iff.     The 

combination  occurs  firsl  in  Dl.  Mighty  hand  alone  :  Dt.  3"  6"  7» 
9"  34"  [cf.  Josh.  4»].  So  in  JE  Ex.  3"  6'  [3'  3a".  (Nu.  30" 
difTerenlly.)  Strilchtd  out  arm  alone:  Dt.  9"  {varied  from  Ex. 
32".     So  Ex.  6"  P. 

11.  ina  to  choou  ;  of  Israel  4"  T** '  10"  14*,— the  priests  iS"  21', — of  the 

future  king  17", — and  especially  in  the  phrase  "  Ihe  place  which 
Jehovah  shall  choose  to  place  (or  set)  His  name  there,"  I2»-  "-  " 
l^w.  M  ijai  ,6>- <- 11  US',  or  "the  place  which  Jehovah  shall 
choose,"  izi*- "■  "  i4«  ifii.  "■  w  178- 1"  iS"  31".  |Josh.  9".] 
Very  characteristic  of  Dt.  :  not  applied  before  to  (loil's  choice 
of  Israel;  often  in  Kings  of  Jerusalem  (1  Ki.  8"  It"  4c.);  in 
Jeremiah  once,  33**,  of  Israel.  Also  eharact.  of  II  Isaiah  (41'-  • 
43"  44'- ' :  cf.  choiiH  [93]  43«>  45*.  Of  the  fulurt,  14'  65»-  *  «  j 
ani]  applied  to  Jehovah's  ideal  Servant,  41'  49'). 

12.  (^TP^)  13-ipD  r»l  fijtsi  ami  thou  shall  extirpate  the  etiilfrom  thy  miJtt 

(01  from  Jsrae!) :  13' [He^j. ']  i?'- "  19"  n^' 22"- =■»<  24',!  This 
phrase  is  peculiar  lo  Mt.;  but  Jud.  lo"  is  similar. 

13.  That  the  Lord  thy  Gad  may  (or  Beeaase  He  will)  bless  Ihee :   14"-  " 

15*.  "  iS"- 1*  2i^  [Hcb.  «]  24"  :  cf.  12'  15"-  ". 

14.  The  stranger,  the  /alher/ess,  and  tht  widow :   lo"  24"'  '»■'•■•'  27". 

Cf.  Ex.  22"'-.  Hence  Jer.  7°  22*.  V.k^.  22'.  Together  with  the 
Levitt !  14"  t6"-  "  2.G^  ". 

15.  pai  to  clemie,  of  devotion  to  God:    to*"  11''  13'  [Hcb.  ']  30*:    the 

corresponding  adjcclive,  4*.  [Josli.  22*  23'.]  So  2  Ki.  (8* ;  cf.  3* 
{of  devotion  to  sin),  1  Ki.  1 1' (to  false  gods),  f 


^ 


1S»I6"24''-''.T 

"7- 

(i-^P)  Tl-poinn  >6tiine  eye  shall  not  spau  {him) :  7"  13'  [Heb.  »]  i^^  " 

18. 

Kon -p  rrrn  and  it  be  tin  in  t'lei:  ij"  23>i  [Heli.'O]  24";  cf.  21": 

with  not,  23"  [Heb.  ■■'). 

19. 

-•taion  pun  rtifiwrf/rwft/ (of  Canaan):  i*'3'-'4"-"6'"8'"(cf.  v.')  9*  11". 

[Josh.  23".]    So  I  Ch.  23".I     Dt.   1^  (Nu.   14')  »"d  Ex.  3'  arc 

rather  different. 

30. 

iVhich  thou  [ye)  knowest  (or  kiinstsi)  no! :  S*- "  11»  l3«-«- "  [Hcb. 

1.  T.  1*1  jg».  ». «  jg»  [Heb.  »).     Chi.;fiy  with  reference  lo  sUange 

gods,  or  a  foreign  people.     Cf.  32". 

31. 

That  it  may  lie  toell  with  thee  [i>  3B"  v,-dS  or  ir>.) :  4"  s"-  »  [Heb.  »] 

ff.  11  ,jSB.  IB  227      Similarly  (CsS)  li-    310' :   5"  [lleh.  "]  19"  and 

yvh  6"  10". 

32. 

3-n-:i,  .*»/■  -J*^-.  used    adverhially  =  Mfl™«;'Vj' .■   9"   13"  [Ifeb.  "]  \j* 

I9"27».      Elsewhere,  as  thus  .ipplii^l,  only  3  Ki.  Ii"-! 
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23.  Tc  fear  God  (nKn'S  :  often  with  that  they  may  learn  prefixed) :  4''  5^* 

[Heb.  «]  62^  8«»  10"  1423  lyi*  28»  31^  cf.  v.". 

24.  (Srv)  Saw  K^,  in  the  sense  of  not  to  be  allowed  \  72*  12"  16*  17"^  2i*' 

22»»  >»•  »  24*.     A  very  uncommon  use  ;  cf.  Gen.  43**. 

25.  To  do  that  which  is  right  (ir'n)  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  :    12"    I3>« 

[Heb.  *•]  21*  :  with  aion  Ma/  w///V-A  ij  good  added,  6**  12*  So 
Ex.  15*,  then  Jer.  34'',  and  several  times  in  the  Deuteronomic 
framework  of  Kings  and  in  the  parallel  passages  of  Chronicles. 

26.  To  do  that  which  is  evil  (yv)  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah  :   4"  9M  i7«  3i» 

So  Nu.    32** ;    often  in   the  framework    of  Judges  and  Kings, 
Jeremiah,  and  occasionally  elsewhere.     Both  25    and  26  gained 
currency  through  Dt.,  and  are  rare  except  in   passages  written 
under  its  influence. 
[94]  27.   The  priests  the  Levites  (=the  Lcvitical  priests):  17'  18*  24*  27': 
the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi ^  2I»  31'.    [Josh.  3»  8»]    So  Jer.  33", 
Ezek.  43i»  44",  2  Ch.  $»  23"  30^.    P's  expression  « « sons  of  Aaron  " 
b  never  used  in  Dt. 
a8.   Wiih  all  thy  [your)  heart  and  with  all  thy  (your)  s(ml :  4*  6*  lo" 
III*  ,38  [Heb.  *]  26i«  30*-  ••  ^*-     [Josh.   22»  23".]     A  genuine 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  book  (p.  78).     Only  besides  (in  the 
third  person)  i  Ki.  2*  8«  (  =  2  Ch.  6»),  2  Ki.  23*  (  =  2  Ch.  34»)» 
2  Ch.  15"  ;  and  (in  the  first  person,  of  God)  Jer.  32*^. 
39,  '3!)V  jna,  in  the  sense  of  delivering  up  to :   i'*  ^  2'**  »•  t6  yi. »  2314 
[Heb. »»]  28'  and  *»  (with  ii;)  3i».     [Josh.  10"  ii«.]    Also  Jud. 
1 1*  I  Ki.  8^,  Is.  41'.  t    The  usual  phrase  in  this  sense  is  Ta  |w. 

30.  To  turn  (to)  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left :  2*^  lit,  (Nu.  20^' 

has  noj) :  so  i  Sa.  6^^.  Metaph,  5»  [Heb.  »]  17"-  »  28".  (Josh. 
I'  23«.]    So  2  Ki.  22«  ( =2  Ch.  34*). T 

31.  D*T  nryo  the  work  of  the  hands  (  =  enterprise) ;  2*  14*  i6"24'*28" 

36* :  in  a  bad  sense,  31*. 

32.  mo,  of  the  redemption  from  Egypt :  7*  (Mic.  6*)  9*'  13'  [Heb,  f]  15" 

21^  24'^  Not  so  before :  Ex.  15^'  (the  Song  of  Moses)  uses  Sm 
(to  reclaim), 

33.  yjg  midst^  in  different  connexions,  especially  "P^pa,  lanpD.    A  fiivourite 

word  in  Dt.,  though  naturally  occurring  in  JE,  as  also  elsewhere. 
In  P  T'»  is  preferred. 

34.  To  rtjoice  before  Jehovah  :  12'-  "•  i«  14*  i6"' "  (cf.  Lev.  23*®)  26^*  27'. 

35.  To  make  His  name  dwell  there  (|?«?,  \iv\) :  12"  I4»  16*-  ••  "  26*.    Only 

besides  Jer.  7",  Ezr.  6",  Neh.  i».t  With  mbi?  [to  set):  I2»-" 
14**.  This  occurs  also  in  Kings  :  see  below,  at  the  end  of  Kings, 
in  the  list  of  phrases,  No.  14. 

36.  (D3T,  "P*)  "P*  n'?rD  that  to  which  thy  (your)  hand  is  put  i  12''"  15'" 

23»[Heb.  "]288-».t 

37.  And  ,  .  .  shall  hear  and  fear  (of  the  deterrent  effect  of  punishment) : 

13"  [Heb."]  I7"i9^2i«.t 

38.  To  observe  to  do  (niryV  icr) :  51- "  [Heb.  »]  6»'  »  7"  8*  &c.  (seventeen 

times :  also  three  times  with  an  object  intervening).  [Josh,  i^*  * 
22*.]    Also  2  Ki.  17*^  21*  (  =  2  Ch.  33*  :  hence  also  1  Oi.  22^}, 
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39.  To  obsertt  and  do :   4"  7'*  i6»  13"  [Heb.  »•]  24*  aS"  18" ;  et.  vf 

[IIeb.»].     [Josh.  23«.] 

40.  TAt  land  vihithcr  yt  are  going  ever  {oi  etiltring  iu)  la  posttss  it;  4'-  '* 

and  repcalediy.  Hence  Eir.  9".  nnnS  te  faneis  it  io\iowi  alio 
wkiikJ'tAwaA  it  giving  tka  (Ho.  ^):  12'  19*- '*  ll'.  Qosh.  l"*.] 
Cf.  Gen.  15'.  In  F,  wilh  similar  clauses,  mnth  is  used  i  Lev.  14** 
25",  Nu.  32",  Dt.  32*. 

41.  0.  mn*   Ii3inn  Jtkmmh's  abomination,    esp.    as   the  final   ground  of   a 

[95]  prohibition  :  7*"  (cf.  ")  Ij"  17'  1 8"*  22' 23"  [Heb.  >^  24^  15W 
a?":  i.  napn  alone,  chiefly  of  heathen  or  idolatrous  customs,  13'* 
(Heb.  "]  14*  17*  iS*-  "*  20"  32".  a.  So  often  in  Prov.  \  corap. 
in  H,  Ler.  l8*»-  ""■  *'■  ao"  (but  only  of  sins  of  uncbastity).* 

There  are  one  or  two  points  of  contact  between  Dt,  and  H 

{e.g.  in  the  use  of  the  term  thy  brother,  jjS-t.b.  11.  u  i-,is  22I-4 
j_ji»f.  2js  ^cf.  his  brother,  ig'*'"),  as  Lev.  19"  25ai-3s-a1.89.4Tj. 
but  with  P  generally  it  shows  no  phraseological  connexion  what- 
ever. In  the  few  laws  covering  common  ground,  identical  ex- 
pressions occur  (as  c.  14  JT:,  24'  nmsn  jih)  ;  but  these  are  either 
quotations  or  technical  expressions,  and  do  not  constitute  any 
real  phraseological  similarity  between  the  two  writings;  they  are 
not  recurrent  in  Dt. 

Most  of  the  expressions  noted  above  occur  seldom  or  never 
besides,  or  only  in  passages  modelled  upon  Che  style  of  Dt  In 
addition,  other  recurring  features  will  be  noticed  by  the  attentive 
reader,  which  combine  with  those  that  have  been  cited  to  give  a 
unity  of  style  to  the  whole  work.  The  original  features  prepon- 
derate decidedly  above  those  that  are  derived.  The  strong  and 
impressive  individtulity  of  the  writer  colours  whatever  he  writes ; 
and  even  a  sentence,  borrowed  from  elsewhere,  assumes,  by  the 
setting  in  which  it  is  placed,  a  new  character,  and  impresses  the 
reader  differently  (so  especially  in  the  retrospects,  c  1-3.  9-10). 
His  power  as  an  orator  is  shown  in  the  long  and  stately  periods 
with  which  his  work  abounds :  at  the  same  time  the  parenetic 
treatment,  which  his  subject  often  demands,  always  maintains  its 
freshness,  and  is  never  monotonous  or  prolix.  In  his  command 
of  a  chaste,  yet  warm  and  persuasive  eloquence,  he  stands  unique 
among  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  influence  of  Dt.  upon  subsequent  books  of  the  OT.  is 
very  great.  As  it  fixed  for  long  the  standard  by  which  men 
and  actions  were  to  be  judged,  so  it  provided  the  fonnulse  in 
*  ^KK  Turlher  HoLiinget,  EinL  p.  383ft 
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which  these  judgments  were  expressed;  in  other  words,  it 
provided  a  religious  terminology  which  readily  lent  itself  to 
adoption  by  subsequent  writers.  Its  influence  upon  parts  of 
Joshua,  Judges,  Kings  will  be  apparent  when  the  structure  of 
those  books  comes  to  be  examined :  in  a  later  age  it  shows 
itself  in  such  passages  as  Neh.  i^*^-  9^*^- ;  Dan.  9.  Among  the 
prophets,  Jeremiah'ji  phraseology  is  modelled  most  evidently 
[96]  upon  that  of  Dt. ;  and  reminiscences  may  frequently  be 
traced  in  Ezekiel  and  Deutero-Isaiah. 

Differences  should,  however,  be  noted,  as  well  as  resemblances;  for 
instance,  the  Deuteronomic  passages  in  the  historical  books  contain  new 
expressions  not  found  in  Dt.  {e.g.  Josh.  24*  to  inciitte  the  heart ;  i  Ki.  2*  to 
observe  their  way ;  8'*  a  perfect  heart,  &c.) :  on  Jeremiah,  comp.  p.  87,  note. 


§  6.  Joshua. 

Literature. — See  p.  if.;  and  add:  Hollenberg  in  the  Studien  und 
Kritiken,  1874,  pp.  462  506 ;  and  Der  Character  der  AUxandrinischen 
Uehersetzung  des  Buches  Josua,  Moers,  1876  ;  Budde,  Richter  und  Samuel , 
1890,  pp.  1-89 ;  Albers,  Die  Quellenberichte  in  Josua  i-xii,  1891  ;  W.  H. 
Bennett  in  Haupt's  SBOT.     Comp.  Delitzsch,  Genesis  (1887),  pp.  30-33. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  is  separated  by  the  Jews  from  the  Penta- 
teuch (the  Tordh  or  Law),  and  forms  with  them  the  first  of  the 
group  of  writings  called  the  "Former  Prophets"  (i.e.  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings).  This  distinction  is,  however,  an 
artificial  one,  depending  on  the  fact  that  the  book  could  not  be 
regarded,  like  the  Pentateuch,  as  containing  an  authoritative 
rule  of  life;  its  contents,  and,  still  more,  its  literary  structure, 
show  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  Pentateuch,  and 
describes  the  final  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Origines  of  the 
Hebrew  nation. 

The  book  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts,  the  first 
(c  1-12)'  narrating  the  passage  of  Jordan  by  the  Israelites,  and 
the  subsequent  series  of  successes  by  which  they  won  their  way 
into  Canaan;  the  second  (c.  13-24)  describing  the  allotment  of 
the  country  among  the  tribes,  and  ending  with  an  account  of  the 
closing  events  in  Joshua's  life.  Chronological  notes  in  the  book 
are  rare  (4^*  5^®;  and  incidentally  14^°).  The  period  of  time 
covered  by  the  book  can  be  determined  only  approximately ; 
for  though  Joshua  is  stated  to  have  died  at  the  age  of  no  years, 
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there  is  no  distinct  note  of  his  age  on  any  previous  occasion.* 
From  a  comparison  of  14'*  with  Dt.  2"  it  would  seem  that  in 
the  view  of  the  writer  of  the  section  I4''-'*  the  war  of  conquest 
occupied  about  7  yeais. 

The  Book  of  Joshua  consists,  at  least  in  large  measure,  of  a 
continuation  of  the  documents  used  in  the  formation  of  the  Penta^ 
teuch.  In  c  1-12  the  main  narrative  consists  of  a  work,  itself 
[97]  also  in  parts  composite,  which  appears  to  be  the  continua- 
tion of  JE,  though  whether  its  component  parts  are  definitely 
J  and  E,  or  whether  it  is  rather  the  work  of  the  writer  who 
combined  J  and  E  into  a  whole,  and  in  this  book,  perhaps,  per- 
mitted himself  the  use  of  other  independent  sources,  may  be  an 
open  question.  The  use  of  P  in  these  chapters  is  rare.  In 
c.  13-24,  on  the  contrary,  especially  in  the  topographical  descrip- 
tions, the  work  of  P  predominates,  and  the  passages  derived 
from  JE  are  decidedly  less  numerous  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  book.  There  is,  however,  another  clement  in  the  Book  of 
Joshua  besides  JE  aftd  P.  In  this  book,  JE,  before  it  was 
combmed  with  P,  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  writer  who 
expanded  it  in  different  ways,  and  who,  being  strongly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Deuteronomy,  may  be  termed  the  Deuteronomic 
editor,  and  denoted  by  the  abbreviation  D'-.t  The  parts  added 
by  this  writer  are  in  most  cases  readily  rect^nised  by  their 
characteristic  style.  The  chief  aim  of  these  Deuteronomic 
additions  to  JE  is  to  illustrate  and  emphasize  the  zeal  shown  by 
Joshua  in  fulfilling  Mosaic  ordinances,  especially  the  command 
to  extirpate  the  native  population  of  Canaan,  and  the  success 
which  in  consequence  crowned  his  efforts.  J  In  point  of  fact,  as* 
other  passages  show  (p.  115),  the  conquest  was  by  no  means 
effected  with  the  rapidity  and  completeness  which  some  of  the 
passages  quoted  imply ;  but  the  writer,  as  it  seems,  generalizes 
with  some  freedom.  Another  characteristic  of  the  same  ad- 
ditions is  the  frequent  reference  to  the  occupation  of  the 
trans-Jordan ic  territory  by  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  not  merely  in  j'^-  and  aa^-*,  but  also  a"  9"*  la** 
138-"  18"". 

*  He  is  callftl  a.  "  young  man,"  Ex.  33",  in  the  first  year  of  tJw  OOdoL 

t  No  BCccnint  is  here  laken  o(  Ihe  Jislinclion  drawn  by  Kiltel,  p.  (o. 

t  See  I'-'  3'-  ■"  4"  5"  &•  8'' » (Dt.  ai")  »■"  io<"  ii"«-iMi2i*«  if.*. 
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I    I -1 2.  The  Comjuest  of  Palestine. 

C.  1-2.  Preparations  for  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  and 
conquest  of  Canaan.  Joshua  is  encouraged  by  God  for  the  task 
imposed  upon  him,  and  receives  (according  to  the  stipulation, 
Nu.  32^27^  the  promise  of  assistance  from  the  2  J  tribes  whose 
territory  had  already  been  allotted  to  them  on  the  E.  of  Jordan 
(c.  i).  The  mission  of  the  spies  to  Jericho  and  the  compact 
with  Rahab  (c.  2). 

[S8]  tJE  2'-»  »•>* 

'<  D«  c  I  2i»-" 

C.  I  is  based  probably  upon  an  earlier  and  shorter  narrative,  from  which, 
for  instance,  tbe  substance  of  v.**  ^'  '®* "  may  be  derived,  but  in  its  present 
form  it  is  the  composition  of  D^.  It  is  constructed  almost  entirely  of  phrases 
borrowed  from  Dt.:  comp.  v.»-«»  and  Dt.  \\^'^\  v.»»>-«  Dt.  3i»'«A6.7b.  a 
(also  i»3»);  v.' Dt.  5"(Heb.»)  29*  (Heb. ») ;  v.»  Dt.  3i«,  also  ib.  I»  7» 
20?  (the  uncommon  \yji) ;  v."**  Dt.  1 1'^ ;  v.»'»'-»*  Dt.  3^8-20 .  y.nb  ^s  v.» ;  v.'«» 
as  v.*».  Even  where  the  phrases  do  not  actually  occur  in  Dt.,  the  tone  and 
style  are  those  of  Dt. 

The  greater  part  of  c  2  shows  no  traces  of  the  Deut.  style  ;  it  is,  however, 
ver>'  evident  in  the  two  verses  v.**^""  ;  see  Dt.  31^  i*^,  and  esp.  4®  (the  phrase 
//if  is  God  in  heaven  adove,  &c.  occurring  nowhere  else  in  the  OT. ) ;  comp. 
also  Josh.  4"  5*  (both  D*).  V.*  contains  reminiscences  from  the  Song  in 
Ex.  I5(v.w-M). 

C.  3-4.  The  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  erection  of  two 
monuments  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  consisting  of  two 
cairns  of  stones,  one  set  up  in  the  bed  of  the  river  itself,  the 
other  at  the  first  camping-place  on  the  West  side,  Ciilgal,  which 
henceforth  becomes  the  headquarters  of  the  Israelites  till  the 
conquest  is  complete. 

4H  M 

B  iO^i        13-17  4I-3  B  » 

U  4-7       9-11*  16-ia 

•-9  Ub-U  M  tl-94 

The  composite  structure  of  c.  3-4  is  apparent  from  the  follow- 
f  ing  considerations,  (i)  After  it  has  been  stated,  3^^,  in  express 
*  terms,  that  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  completed,  the 
language  of  4*-  ^-  *^^  implies,  not  less  distinctly,  that  the  people 
have  not  yet  crossed ;  in  fact,  at  4^^  the  narrative  is  at  precisely 
the  same  point  which  was  reached  at  3^^.  (2)  4^  and  4*  speak 
of  two  different  ceremonies — the  location  of  stones,  taken  from 
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Jordan,  at  Gilgal,  and  the  erection  of  stones  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  itse^:  v.",  now,  is  plainly  the  sequel  of  v.*,  while  v.»  coheres 
with  v>',  which,  on  the  other  hand,  interrupts  the  connexion  of 
v.*  with  v.*.  (3)  3'*  is  superfluous,  if  it  and  4'  belong  to  the 
same  narrative ;  it  is,  however,  required  [99]  for  4*.  The  verses 
assigned  to  a  form  a  consecutive  narrative,  relating  to  the  stones 
deposited  at  Gilgal.  The  narrative  b  is  not  complete,  part  having 
been  omitted  when  the  two  accounts  were  combined  together. 
In  the  parts  which  remain,  4*  is  the  sequel  to  3" ;  the  twelve 
men  pass  over  before  the  ark  into  Jordan  4*'^ ;  the  stones  are 
erected  in  the  river  v.* ;  after  this,  the  people  "  hasten  and  pass 
over"  (v.""'):  in  the  other  narrative  the  people  have  "dean 
passed  over"  before  the  ceremony  is  even  enjoined.  The  com- 
bined narrative  a  b  has  been  slightly  amplified  by  D'  in  the 
verses  assigned  to  him  in  the  analysis — in  3*-*'  '■*,  probably,  upon 
the  basis  of  notices  belonging  to  JE.  It  is  not,  however,  clear 
that  the  two  main  narratives  are  J  and  E  respectively;  and 
hence  the  letters  a  and  b  have  been  used  to  designate  them. 
With  4"  (niW)  comp.  Dt.  11"  18"  j  with  y:'^\  c  2"  5';  with 
v.",  Dt.  a8">  4I''*';  and  above,  p.  100,  No.  10. 

C.  5-8.  Joshua  circumcises  the  people  at  Gilgal ;  and  the 
Passover  is  kept  there  (5''"^).  He  receives  instructions  respect- 
ing the  conquest  of  Jericho  :  the  city  is  taken  and  "  devoted  " 
(Dt.  7*-  **'■),  Rahab  and  her  household  being  spared  according 
to  the  compact  of  c  a.  After  this  Joshua  advances  against  Ai, 
in  the  heart  of  the  land,  near  Bethel ;  he  is  at  first  repulsed  in 
consequence  of  Achan's  offence  in  having  appropriated  a  portion 
of  the  spoil,  which  had  been  "  devoted  "  at  Jericho.  Achan 
having  been  punished,  the  Israelites  succeed  in  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  the  city  by  a  stratagem  (yi-S^).  Joshua  erects  an  altar 
on  Ebal,  the  mountain  on  the  north  of  Shechem,  and  fulfils  the 
injunctions  Dl  27^. 

t    P 5"-"  7'  ^ 

.1  (JE ^ "~^ s>CSS  ^8P« 

6*- "shows  signs  of  the  hand  of  D":  with  v.*'eotnp.  8"  Dt  3**;  with  ».*, 
c  r'*  8*  10^ ;  v."  recalls  i*-  •-  "  g*.  On  the  question  (which  cannot  here  be 
properly  considered)  whether  the  rest  of  c  6  exhibils  marks  of  composition, 
reference  must  be  made  to  WelHi.  (Ccfn/.  pp.  121-124)  and  the  Commentuy 
of  Dillm. 

In  S'""  short  additions  or  expansions  due  to  D*  are  v,'  {"  Fear  not. 
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neither  be  thou  dismayed" :  cf.  Dt  i"  3i«,  c  10^)  «»• "  (cf.  Dt.  2»),  and 
probably  a  few  phrases  besides,  both  here  and  in  c.  7.  (Comp.  the  additions 
often  made  by  the  Chronicler  in  his  excerpts  from  Sam.  and  Kings,  [lOO] 
e.g.  I  Ch.  2i"»»  [2  Sa.  24^^,  2  Ch.  7i»-i«'  %^^^  i8«»>  [i  Ki  9»-  >•  22»].)  On  the 
rest  of  8*-»,  see  Wellh.  Comp.  125  f.,  and  Dillm.  p.  472  ff. 

With  regard  to  S^^a  ^  difficulty  arises  from  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  book.  Ebal  lies  considerably  to  the 
north  of  Ai,  and  until  the  intervening  territory  was  conquered 
(respecting  which,  however,  the  narrative  is  silent)  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  Joshua  could  have  advanced  thither.  Either 
the  narrative  is  misplaced,  and  (as  has  been  suggested)  should 
follow  11*^;  or  (Dillm.)  JE  has  been  curtailed  by  the  compiler 
of  the  book,  and  the  details  which,  no  doubt,  it  once  contained 
respecting  the  conquest  of  Central  Palestine — similar  to  those 
respecting  that  of  the  South  (c.  10)  and  of  the  North  (c.  11) — 
have  been  omitted. 

8^*^  ag^rees  with  Dt  27*"* ;  v."  also  agrees  tolerably  with  Dt.  ii* 
27"'^,  but  not  completely,  there  being  no  mention  of  the  curse.  The  read- 
ing of  the  law  v.****  is  not  enjoined  in  Dt.  In  v.**  the  words  "  the  blessing 
and  the  curse  "  (which,  though  they  sum  to  be  epexegetical  of  "  all  the  words 
of  the  law,"  cannot  be  so  in  reality)  may  be  a  late  insertion,  designed  to 
rectify  the  apparent  omission  in  v.".  With  the  expressions  in  v."  cf.  ii^', 
Dt.  31*  29"  :  notice  also  in  v."  the  Deut.  phrase,  "  the  priests  the  Levites  " 
(p^  loi,  No.  27). 

C.  9.  The  Gibeonites,  by  a  stratagem  which  disarms  the 
suspicions  of  the  Israelites,  secure  immunity  for  their  lives,  and 
are  permitted  to  retain  a  position  within  the  community  as  slaves, 
performing  menial  offices  for  the  sanctuary  (Upd3ovXoi). 

>>      p  Ub       17-Sl 

J   .  JE  lis  iras        B  W%  »-s^  (to  day) 

t  { D*  9^'*  ^'^^^  '^^  ^"'^ 

V.«-  ».  »•  form  evidently  part  of  a  narrative  parallel  to  that  of  v.""", 
and  not  the  sequel  of  it ;  and  the  style  of  the  latter  shows  that  it  belongs  to 
P  (notice  especially  "the  congregation,"  and  "the  princes"  [p.  133 f.],  who 
here  take  the  lead  rather  than  Joshua).  In  v.""  "for  the  congregation,  and," 
and  perhaps  in  v.***  ^  "  (l)oth)  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  will 
likewise  be  elements  derived  from  P. 

C  10.  The  conquest  oi  Southern  Canaan :  Joshua  first  defeats 
at  Beth-horon  the  five  kings  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Jarmuth, 
Lachish,  Eglon,  and  afterwards  gains  possession  of  Makkedah, 
libnah,  Lachish,  Gezer,  Eglon,   Hebron,  Debir :  further  par- 


■  -■*«    —     --    illlMlf^M 
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ticulars  are  not  given,  but  Joshua's  successes  in  this  direction 
are  generalized,  v.*®**^. 

[xoi]  JJE  lo^-'  •""  "»»-i^  !*■>•  »-w 

\  \j»  8  Uft  14b  38  m-4i 

lo^-^^  forms  a  whole  from  JE,  with  additions  (to  which  the 
middle  clause  of  v.^  may  be  added)  revealing  the  hand  of  D*, 
and  similar  in  style  to  those  made  by  him  in  c.  6  and  c.  8. 
Y  i2b-i3a  ^^Q  enemies)  is  an  extract  from  an  ancient  collection  of 
national  songs,  called  the  Book  of  Jashar  or  of  the  Upright  (see 
also  2  Sa.  i^^) :  v.^^^^**  is  the  comment  of  the  narrator  (here, 
perhaps,  E)  upon  it.  In  v.^^  and  v.^*^  notice  the  phraseology : 
delivered  up  (lit.  ^az^^  before)  as  ii^  and  frequently  in  Dt.  (p.  loi); 
htr^^  'Tlh  as  Dt.  31^  ;  fought  for  Israel  as  v.*^  23^^  Dt.  i^  3" 
20*.  As  regards  the  account  in  v.*-^^-*-'  of  the  manner  in  which 
Joshua  pursued  his  victory,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Jud.  i^"* 
the  conquest  of  the  South  of  Palestine  is  attributed  to  Judah  \ 
and  Hebron  and  Debir  are  represented  in  Josh.  151^-1®  (  =  Jud. 
J 10-15^  as  having  been  taken  under  circumstances  very  different 
from  those  here  presupposed.  It  seems  that  these  verses  are  a 
generalization  by  D-,  in  the  style  of  some  of  the  latter  parts  of 
the  book,  attached  to  the  victory  at  Gibeon,  and  ascribing  to 
Joshua  more  than  was  actually  accomplished  by  him  in  person. 
With  V.40  comp.  ii^i- 1*,  Dt.  26^^, 

C.  II.  The  conquest  of  Northern  Canaan;  Joshua  defeats 
Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  with  his  allies,  at  the  waters  of  Merom, 
and  captures  the  towns  belonging  to  him  (v.^'^^).  The  ch. 
closes  (v.^^")  with  a  view  of  the  entire  series  of  Joshua's  suc- 
cesses, in  the  South  as  well  as  in  the  North  of  Canaan.  V.^'* 
is  from  J  E,  amplified  by  D^  in  parts  of  v. 2*  3.  o.  7.  sb .  y  10-23 
belongs  to  D^. 

In  v.*'^''  the  consequences  of  the  victory  liy  the  waters  of  Merom  are 
generalized  by  D'  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  victory  at  Beth-horon 
in  10*"*.  The  survey  in  v.**"^  is  also  in  the  style  of  D*.  In  v.*"*  **  what 
in  other  accounts  (iV^  I5""**,  Jud.  i^''-^*)  is  referred  to  Caleb  and  Judah  is 
generalized  and  attributed  to  Joshua  "  (Dillmann). 

C.  12.  A  supplementary  list  of  the  kings  smitten  by  the 
Israelites— Sihon  and  Og  (with  a  notice  of  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  them)  on  the  East  of  Jordan,  and  31  kings  slain  under 
Joshua,  on  the  West  of  Jordan. 
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Another  generalizing  review  by  D*.  The  retrospective  notice  of  Sihon 
and  Og  is  in  the  manner  of  this  writer  (p.  104).  Of  the  31  (or,  if  v.*"  be  [I02] 
corrected  after  the  LXX,  30)  kings  named,  16  (15)  are  not  mentioned  else- 
where, at  least  explicitly,  among  those  conquered  under  Joshua,  viz.  the 
kings  of  Gcder,  Adullam,  Bethel,  Tappuah,  Hepher,  Aphek  of  the  Sharon 
(LXX),  Taanach,  Megiddo,  Kedesh,  Jokneam,  Dor,  the  nations  of  Galilee 
(LXX),  Tirzah  (on  Hormah  and  Arad,  comp.  Jud.  i",  Nu.  2i^"*) ;  hence, 
protjably,  either  omissions  have  been  made  in  the  narrative  of  J£  (comp. 
what  was  said  above  on  8*^*")  in  the  process  of  incorporation  by  the  compiler^ 
or  this  list  is  derived  from  an  independent  source. 

II.  C.  13-24.  The  Distribution  of  the  Territory^ 

C.  13.  (i)  V.^"^*.  Joshua  receives  instructions  to  proceed  with 
the  allotment  of  the  conquered  territory,  v.^-  ^.  V.2-«  contains  a 
parenthetic  notice  of  the  districts,  chiefly  in  the  South-West  and 
in  I^banon,  not  yet  conquered.  V.®"^*  describes  the  limits  of 
the  territory  assigned  by  Moses  to  the  2  J  trans- Jordanic  tribes ; 
v.^'  is  a  notice  of  tribes  on  the  East  of  Jordan  not  dispossessed 
by  the  Israelites.  (2)  V.^^^^  the  borders  and  cities  of  the  trans- 
Jordanic  tribes,  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh. 
Y  15-32  belongs  to  P  (except,  probably,  parts  of  v.^*^^),  v.^*  to  JE, 
yi.i2. 14. 33  to  D^. 

V.^*'  may  also  be  derived  from  JE.  For  a  difficult  question  arising  out 
of  v.^  in  connexion  with  v.*^,  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  Wellh.  p.  i3o£y 
or  Kuen.  Hex,  §  7.  27.  At  the  beginning  of  v."  the  text  (which  yields  an 
incorrect  sense)  must  be  imperfect ;  see  Dillm.,  or  QPB\  V."  is  a  repetition 
of  v.^^,  added  prolxibly  by  a  late  hand  :  it  is  not  found  in  LXX. 

In  the  parts  of  this  ch.  assigned  to  P,  observe  the  recurring  superscriptions 
and  subscriptions  v.***  ®*  ^'  ». ».  sa .  similarly  15*  16*  19^*  «•  *<>•  !•  &c  The 
framework  is  that  of  P ;  but  the  details  are  in  some  cases  (especially  in  c.  16) 
derived  from  JE. 

C.  14.  Preparations  for  the  division  of  the  land  by  lot  by 
Joshua  and  Eleazar  (v.^-^) ;  Caleb  receives  from  Joshua  hh 
portion  at  Hebron  in  accordance  with  the  promise  Dt  !*• 
\yy\!>),  v.i"*  belongs  to  P,  v.®-^*  may  be  a  narrative  of  JE, 
expanded  or  recast,  in  parts,  by  D^. 

In  introducing  his  account  of  the  division  of  West  Palestine 
among  the  tribes,  the  compiler  of  the  book  has  followed  P; 
V.1-*  being  evidently  dependent  on  Nu.  34^*'^^  35 ^"^j  and  show- 
ing, moreover,  the  usual  marks  of  P*s  style.  The  corresponding 
subscription,  from  the  same  source,  is  19*^ 

Wellh.  Kuem  Dillm.  agree  in  supposing  that  18^  (which  certainly 
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more  appropriately  u  *a  introduction  to  ibe  ourative  of  the  partiti<n  of  the 
mAo&  land  than  to  that  of  a  port  only)  stood  originally  before  l4'-». 

[103]  V.*-"  display  traits  pointing  to  D»,  though  nol  so  numerous  as  is 
titually  the  case.  They  also  contain  allusions  to  phrases  found  in  Dt.,  but 
mi  in  Nu.  13-14 ;  as  v.^  'ni'7  to  sjy  eut  to  Dt.  1**  (ihe  idea  is  cipre&sed 
by  other  words  in  Nu.  13-14;  v.^  to  Dt.  1*;  v."»  lo  Dl.  1"  j  v.^O'pjp  to 
DL  1"  n-pijj  '33  (Nu.  13"-  "  pjiwi  T^J  i  v."^  to  Dt.  i».  The  passage  in  its 
original  form  appears,  like  JE  in  Nu.  13-14  (p.  63f.),  to  have  presupposed 
C^tb  alottt  as  asfy:  for  the  terms  used  in  v.'-  ■  ("  sent  me,"  "  went  up  with 
mi ")  arc  nol  those  of  a  person  addressing  another  vihe  vxa  his  compoHint  on 
Iht  eccasian  riferred  ta ;  so  that  in  v.'  the  words  "  and  concerning  thee,"  it 
seems,  must  have  been  added  for  Ihe  purpose  of  accommodating  the  nanative 
to  that  of  Pin  Nu,  13-14. 

C  1$.  Judah.  The  borders  of  Judah,  v.'-";  Caleb's  con- 
quest of  Hebron,  and  Othniel's  of  Kirjath-sepher  (Debir),  v,>»-»  ; 
tile  cities  of  Judah,  arranged  by  districts,  v.**^**. 

|jE 1™ » 

V.*^  seem  to  be  *  late  insertion  in  P,  deigned  to  conform  the  tetritoiy 
of  Judah  to  Ihe  ideal  limits  of  v.":  they  are  difficult  historically  (contrast 
Jud.  1**  ;  and  cf.  p.  163  n.X) ;  and  davghUrs,  in  the  sense  of  dependent  towns, 
is  not  one  of  P's  etpresaons  (on  15"  LXX,  cf,  Dillm.  p.  5*8).  On  v."^"* ", 
see  below,  pp.  115, 163  f. 

C.  16-17.  The  children  of  Joseph  (i.e.  the  west  half  of  Man- 
asseb,  and  Ephraim).  The  description  is  less  complete  than  in 
the  case  of  Judah,  and  also  less  clearly  arranged.  i6'-^  describes 
the  south  border  {but  only  this)  of  the  z  tribes  treated  as  a 
whole;  id*-"  describes  the  borders  of  Ephraim,  with  a  notice 
(v.")  of  certain  dties  belonging  to  Ephraim,  but  situated  in  the 
territory  of  Manasseh,  and  (¥.'"  =  jud.  i*")  of  the  fact  that  the 
Israelites  did  not  succeed  in  dispossessing  the  Canaanites  from 
Gezer.  C.  17  describes  the  borders  of  Manasseh,  with  a  notic:e 
of  the  cities  belonging  to  it  in  Issachar  and  Asher  (v.''"),  con- 
cluding (v."'*)  with  an  account  of  the  complaint  of  insufficient 
territory  made  by  the  joint  tribes  to  Joshua,  and  of  the  per- 
mission given  to  them  by  him  to  extend  their  territoiy  for 
themselves. 


The  main  description  is  that  of  JE,  the  compiler  having  here 
followed  P  less  than  usual.     Two  indications  of  comi»latioD 
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may  be  noted,  (i)  In  JE  the  lot  of  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  is 
[104]  consistently  spoken  of  as  one  (16^  iyi4-i8  .  so  18^) ;  in  P  it 
is  expressly  described  as  twofold  (i6*' ®  17^*),  Manasseh  being 
named  first  (16*)  in  accordance  with  14*  Gen.  48*  by  the  same 
narrator ;  *  (2)  after  the  description  of  the  southern  border  alone 
of  "  Joseph  "  16^"^,  the  narrative  starts  afresh  16*,  the  description 
first  given  being  in  great  part  repeated  (v.*-®).  V.®**  is  the  r^ular 
subscription  of  P  (19®*  ^^  &c). 

JE's  original  narrative  is  thus  restored  in  outline  by  Wellh.  (p.  133) : 
•'ITie  two  divisions  of  Joseph  receive  but  one  territoiy  (16*,  cf.  17"),  the 
borders  of  which  are  defined  (16^'':  the  north  border  is  now  missing).  In 
this  territory  Ephraim  receives  we  do  not  know  how  many  portions,  and 
Manasseh  ten  (17*).  The  more  important  Ephraimite  cities  are  enumerated, 
and  a  limitation  follows  (i6').  Next,  Manasseh's  territoiy  is  described,  and 
it  is  mentioned  that  some  important  cities  situate  in  it  belong  to  Ephraim 
(i7*-**>);  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Manasseh  also  extended  northwards 
into  Asher  and  Zebulun,  though  the  cities  belonging  to  it  there  remained 
Canaanitish  (i7****»-^).  The  account  is  concluded  by  17**"",  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  appendix."    The  narrative  of  JE  is  continued  by  18*"". 

C.  18.  (i)  V.^*^®  the  Israelites  assemble  at  Shiloh,  and  set  up 
the  Tent  of  Meeting :  at  Joshua's  direction  a  survey  ("  describe  " 
///.  write)  of  the  land  yet  undivided  is  made,  and  its  distribution 
by  lot  to  the  seven  remaining  tribes  is  proceeded  with  at  Shiloh ; 
(2)  v."-28  the  tribe  of  Benjamin^  its  borders  (v."-20),  and  cities 
(V.21--8).     V.i-  ii--^8  belong  to  P,  v.2-«.  8-10  to  JE,  v.^  to  D^. 

On  18*  comp.  above  on  c.  14.     With  the  notice  in  v.'^,  dL  13"* "  Dt, 
10^  i8i»»*  * ;  with  that  in  v.7»>,  7>^  &c.  (p.  104). 

C.  19.  The  lots  of  Simeon  (v.^"*),  Zebulun  (v.^®"^®),  Issachar 
(v.  17-23),  Asher  (v.2*-8i),  Naphtali  (v.32-39),  and  Dan  {yy^%  with 
a  notice  of  the  assignment  of  Timnath-serah,  in  Ephraim,  to 
Joshua  (v.*®^-),  and  subscription,  v.", 
p  1^1-8  i<M«  48  a 
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v.*"*,  where  the  enumeration  differs  in  form  from  the  rest  of  the  ch., 
may  be  an  excerpt  from  JE,  which,  to  judge  from  18',  would  appear  to  have 
contained  a  description  of  the  tribal  allotments  by  cities — now  mostly  super- 
seded by  the  text  of  P.  The  notice  v.*"-  is  parallel  to  15^  (Caleb),  and  is 
presupposed  in  24*^  (both  JE).    V.'^  is  the  final  subscription  to  [105]  P's 

•  With  17^  »^,  cf.  Nu.  27^-"  (P).  V.»»»-*  differs  from  P  in  representation 
(No.  26»^) :  d.  Kuenen,  Th.  T.  xi.  484-488 ;  Dillm.  p.  542. 
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whole  tLCCount  n(  ihe  division  of  the  land,  i8'  14"',  following  tht  fiarfi'^ii/ar 
subscription,  v.**,  relaling  to  Dan,  just  as  Gen.  10"  follows  Gen.  lo*",  ot  as 
c.  21*"- follows  ^l". 

C.  20,  The  appointment  of  cities  of  refuge,  in  accordance 
with  Nu.  35*'-  and  Dt,  19  ;  l)t.  4*1-"  (the  appointment  of  the 
three  trans- Jordan ic  cities  by  Moses)  being  disregarded. 

{P        apH'  «■  (10 /luigHienfl ^ 

The  ch.,  as  a  whole,  is  in  the  style  of  P,  but  it  exhibits  in 
parts  points  of  contact  with  Dt.  It  \s  remarkable,  now,  that  just 
these  passages  are  omitted  in  t/ie  LXX  (v.'  "  (and)  unawares  " ; 
y  *-5  .  y_fl  Uam  "  (and)  until  "  to  "  whence  he  fled  "  ;  also  v,"  "  at 
Jericho  eastward ").  As  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the 
omission  of  tliese  passages  by  the  LXX  translators,  had  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  text  which  they  used,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ch.  in  its  original  form  (P)  has  been  enlarged  by  addi- 
tions from  the  law  of  homicide  in  I>t.  (c.  19)  at  a  comparatively 
late  date,  so  that  they  were  still  wanting  in  the  MSS.  used  by 
the  LXX  translators.     Cf.  HoUenberg,  A/ex.  Uehers.  p.  15. 

Ll  v.»  observe  Ihal  rtijrD  anwiliiHuly  (lit.  in  error)  is  the  phrase  of  P 
(Nu,  3S"-",  I^v.  4'&c.);  nyr'j^a  Hijajwirn  is  the  phrase  of  Dt.  (4"  19* : 
not  so  elsewhere) :  it  b  the  latter  which  LXX  do  noi  recognise. 

C.  31.  Forty-eight  cities  assigned  by  the  Israelites  to  the 
tribe  of  Lez^i,  in  accordance  with  the  injunctions  contained  in 
Nu.  351-8.    V.1-"  belongs  to  P,  v.^^-+^  to  D=. 

v."-**  forms  D^s  subscription,  not  loll'-",  but  (O  D"s  cnlire  account  of 
the  division  of  ihe  land,  as  19*"'  isJE's,  and  19='  I"s. 

C.  33.  The  division  of  the  land  being  thus  completed,  Joshua 
dismisses  the  2  J  tribes  to  their  homes  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
V.'-*.  The  incident  of  the  altar  erected  by  them  at  the  point 
where  they  crossed  the  Jordan,  v.*^. 


|u»jjl^fl.i, 


1,  attached,  as  it  seems,  to  w,*by« 
The  phraseoli^  [toA] 


■  Eicept  "  (and)  unawares  "  (npn  ■'?33)  in  v 
+  □■DD]  richu,  in  22*  is  a  word  found  olher' 

the  OT.  (Eccl.  5"  6',  2  Ch.  l"-  "),  and  in  Ai 

Tanjunis  and  in  Syriac). 
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is  in  the  main  that  of  P  (cf.  the  citations,  p.  131  AT.*) ;  but  the  narrative  does 
not  display  throughout  the  characteristic  style  of  P,  and  in  some  parts  of  it  f 
there  occur  expressions  which  are  not  those  of  P.  Either  a  narrative  of  P 
has  been  combined  with  elements  from  another  source !(  in  a  manner  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  effect  a  satis&ctory  analysis,  or  the  whole  is  the  work 
of  a  distinct  writer,  whose  phraseology  is  in  part  that  of  P,  but  not 
entirely. 

C.  23.  The  first  of  the  two  closing  addresses  of  Joshua  to 
the  people,  in  which  he  exhorts  them  to  adhere  faithfully  to  the 
principles  of  the  Deuteronomic  law,  and  in  particular  to  refrain 
from  all  intercourse  with  the  native  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 

C.  24.  (a)  The  second  of  Joshua^s  closing  addresses  to  the 
people,  delivered  at  Shechem,  differing  in  scope  from  that  in 
c  23,  and  consisting  of  a  review  of  the  mercies  shown  by  God 
to  His  people  from  the  patriarchal  days,  upon  which  is  based 
the  duty  of  discarding  all  false  gods,  and  cleaving  to  Him  alone. 
The  people,  responding  to  Joshua's  example,  pledge  themselves 
solemnly  to  obedience ;  and  a  stone,  in  attestation  of  their  act, 
is  erected  in  the  sanctuary  at  Shechem,  v.^^^* ;  (/^)  notices  of 
the  death  and  burial  of  Joshua,  of  the  burial  of  Joseph's  bones 
at  Shechem,  and  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Eleazar,  v.^^^^. 

a^i-u*  (to^^^j  lie.  u  i4.»  iMi 

D2  c.  23  "»» {io  Jebusiie)  »  n 

C.  23  shows  throughout  the  hand  of  D'  :  comp.  c.  I  and  22^"* ;  its  object 
apparently  being  to  supplement  24^^'  by  inculcating  more  particularly  the 
principles  of  the  Deuteronomic  law.  C.  24  is  generally  admitted  to  belong 
to  E  ;  it  is  incorporated  here,  with  slight  additions,  by  D*.  In  v.^  the 
words  "  the  Amorite  .  .  ,  the  Jebusite  "  (cf.  Dt.  7^)  in  point  of  fact  interrupt 
the  connexion  :  the  context  speaks  only  of  the  contest  with  the  ** lords'*  of 
Jericho.     With  v."  comp.  Dt  6"»>-  ^^ ;  with  v."  Dt.   ii'.     Other  similar 


•  Which,  however,  do  not  include  all  the  marks  of  P's  style  which  the 
section  contains. 

t  Esp.  v.*'-*,  and  in  the  expression  7\vv::i{n)  oar  v.'*  ••  ^***  "•  "•  "•  *^,  which, 
though  common  in  D  and  D*  {e.g,  i^*),  occurs,  in  lieu  of  P*s  regular  term 
.Tr»  ncD,  only  in  two  doubtful  passages  of  P  (I3***,  Nu.  32"). 

X  The  sense  of  v."^  is  uncertain,  jyaa  pK  ViD  is  usually  rendered  opposite 
to  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  but  W.  A.  Wright,  Joum,  of  Philology^  xiii.  1 17  ff. 
argues  that  Vto  means  in  front  of  (viz.  on  the  same  side :  cf.  Ex.  34'  Vm 
inn  So,  ue.  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain  itself,  not  opposite  to  it :  so  Jos. 
8") :  if  this  rendering  be  correct,  one  chief  reason  for  treating  the  narrative 
as  composite — viz.  that  the  altar  is  represented  in  v.^^  as  on  the  west  side  of 
Jordan,  and  in  t.^  on  its  east  side — disappears. 


{ 
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slight  additions  by  D*  are  probably  v.^  middle  clause  (cf.  Dt,  29^®),  v.**  to 
before  you  (cf.  Ex.  23**,  Dt.  7*).  In  v."  twehe  for  two  should  certainly 
be  read  with  LXX.  The  context  requires  imperatively  a  reference  [107]  to 
some  event  subsequent  to  the  capture  of  Jericho  ;  so  that  the  two  kings  of  the 
Amorites  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Sihon  and  Og) — who  have,  moreover,  been 
noticed  in  v." — are  here  out  of  place.  This  retrospect  differs  in  some  respects 
from  the  previous  narrative,  and  mentions  incidents  not  otherwise  recorded, 
e,g,  the  worship  of  **  other  gods  '*  beyond  the  Euphrates  v.*- " ;  the  war  of 
Balak  with  Israel  v.*;  the  **  lords"  or  citizens  of  Jericho  fighting  against 
Israel  v."  ;  the  number  of  the  kings  in  v.'^,  which,  whether  two  or  twelve, 
disagrees  in  either  case  with  the  31  (or  30)  of  12**. 

Points  of  contact  with  E  :  v.^  **  before  God^^'  cf.  Ex  18" ;  v."-  "•  " 
"the  Amorite"  (p.  119);  v.«^^  cf.  Ex.  \^  \  further,  with  v.  «»•»»•  «•«»  (the 
oak)  comp.  Gen.  -^^^'^^ ;  with  v.*,  Gen.  28**;  with  v.*'.  Gen.  3I**'* ";  and 
with  v.*»,  Gen.  33»»  56»,  Ex.  13". 

The  Book  of  Joshua  thus  assumed  the  form  in  which  we  have 
it  by  a  series  of  stages.  First,  the  compiler  of  JE  (or  a  kindred 
hand),  utilizing  older  materials,  completed  his  work :  this  was 
afterwards  amplified  by  the  elements  contributed  by  D^ :  finally, 
the  whole  thus  formed  was  combined  with  P.*  From  a  historical 
point  of  view,  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  the  different 
elements  of  which  the  narrative  is  composed.  Historical  matter, 
as  such,  is  not  that  in  which  D^  is  primarily  interested ;  except 
in  his  allusions  to  the  2  J  trans-Jordanic  tribes  (which  are  of  the 
nature  of  a  retrospect),  the  elements  contributed  by  him  either 
give  prominence  to  the  motives  actuating  Joshua,  or  generalize 
and  magnify  the  successes  achieved  by  him.  Looking  at  JE, 
we  observe  that  it  narrated  the  story  of  the  spies  sent  to  explore 
Jericho,  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (in  two  versions),  the  circum- 
cision of  the  Israelites  at  Gibeath-araloth  (5=^^-)  or  Gilgal  (5^-), 
the  capture  of  Jericho  and  of  Ai  (c.  6 ;  7-8),  in  each  of  which 
accounts  traces  are  perhaps  discernible  of  an  earlier  and  simpler 
story  than  that  which  forms  the  body  of  the  existing  narrative, 
the  compact  made  with  the  Gibeonites,  the  defeat  at  Beth-horon 
of  the  five  kings  who  advanced  to  attack  Gibeon,  with  their 
execution  at  Makkedah,  and  Joshua's  victory  over  the  kings  of 
the  North  at  the  waters  of  Merom.  From  this  point  the  narrative 
of  JE  is  considerably  more  fragmentary,  consisting  of  little  more 
than  partial  notices  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  tribes  (parts 
of  c  16-17),  and  anecdotes  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  particular 
cases,  they  completed,  or  failed  to  complete,  the  conquest  of 
*  This  view  is  preferred  deliberately  to  that  of  Dillroaoxb 
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the  districts  allotted  to  them.*  [108]  The  account  of  the  close 
of  Joshua's  life  is  presented  more  fully  c.  24  (E). 

That  JE's  narrative  is  incomplete  is  apparent  from  many 
indications,  e,g.  the  isolated  notice  of  Bethel  assisting  Ai  in  8^^, 
the  entire  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  conquest  of  Central 
Palestine  (p.  107),  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  notices  of  the 
concjuest  of  Judah,  &c  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  a  series 
of  notices,  similar  in  form  and  representation,  and  sometimes  in 
great  measure  verbally  identical  with  those  found  in  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  occur  in  the  first  chapter  of  Judges ;  and  the  resem- 
blance is  of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the  two 
series  are  mutually  supplementary,  both  originally  forming  part 
of  one  and  the  same  continuous  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  (see  below,  under  Judges).  PYom  the  entire  group  of 
these  notices,  narrating,  partly  the  successes,  partly  the  failures, 
of  individual  tribes,  we  learn  that  the  oldest  Israelitish  tradition 
represented  the  conquest  of  Palestine  as  having  been  in  a  far 
greater  degree  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  separate  tribes,  and  as 
having  been  effected,  in  the  first  instance,  much  less  completely 
than  would  be  judged  to  have  been  the  case  from  the  existing 
Book  of  Joshua,  in  which  the  generalizing  summaries  of  D* 
{e,g.   io*<>-^8.   n  16-23.   21*8-46^   form  a  frequent  and  prominent 

feature.  The  source  of  the  notices  in  question  is  supposed  by 
many  critics  (Budde,  p.  73  f.)  to  be  J,  though  not  of  i8*^*®"^®, 
where  the  survey  of  Canaan  is  represented  as  being  carried  out 
as  though  no  unfriendly  population  were  still  holding  its  own 
in  the  land.  C.  24  also  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  the 
notices  referred  to  J,  the  conquest,  as  it  seems,  being  conceived 
as  more  completely  effected  (v.^^^*  ^®)  than  in  the  representation 
contained  in  these  notices.  C.  24,  however,  is  assigned,  upon 
independent  grounds,  to  the  source  E,  which  might  almost  be 
said  to  be  written  from  a  standpoint  approaching  (in  this  respect) 
that  of  D*. 

P  entertains  the  same  view  of  the  conquest  as  D^  (18^^), 
and  carries  it  to  its  logical  consequences :  Eleazar  and  Joshua 
formally  divide  the  conquered  territory  among  the  tribes  (18^; 
14^"*).  The  limits  of  the  different  tribes,  and  the  cities  belong- 
ing to  them,  are  no  doubt  described  as  they  existed  in  a  later 

•l3»;  perhaps  the  nucleus  of  i4«-i»j   IS**-^*;  «;   i6^«;   if^i  ^*^^\ 
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day;  but  the  partition  of  the  land  being  conceived  as  ideally 
effected  by  Joshua,  its  complete  distribution  and  occupation 
[109]  by  the  tribes  are  treated  as  his  work,  and  as  accomplished 
in  his  lifetime.  A  difference  between  P  and  JE  may  here  be 
noted.  P  mentions  Elcazar  the  priest  as  co-operating  with 
Joshua,  and  even  gives  him  the  precedence  (14^  17**  19^^  21^; 
cf.  Nu.  27^**"  34^^  P) ;  in  JE  Joshua  always  acts  alone  (14*  17^* 
188.8.10  24I). 

On  the  phraseology  of  D'  see,  besides  the  citations  pp.  99  AT.,  105  ff., 
Joshua,  in  Smith's  Diet,  of  ilu  Bible  (ed.  2),  §  5.  It  has,  in  particular, 
affinities  with  the  margitis  of  Dt.  (cf.  lioUenbcrg,  Stud,  u.  Krit.  1874,  p. 
472  £);  and  includes  also  a  few  expressions  not  found  in  I)t.  One  term, 
frequent  in  D*'s  summaries,  may  be  here  noted,  onnn  to  ban  or  devotCy  2^* 
,qI.  18.  as.  87.  »f.  I  jiif.  »f. .  see  i;)^,  ^  ^e^  ^nd  esp.  in  the  injunctions  (cf.  p.  104, 

note)  7'  13"  20".  But  the  cnn  (p.  59;/.)  must  be  a  very  old  institution  in 
Israel:  it  is  mentioned  in  JE  Ex.  22^,  Nu.  2i^\  Josh.  6-7.  Note  also  the 
servant  of  Jehovah,  of  Moses:  ii.a.7.i3.Jfi  8"»  9^*  11""  I2«  138  14'  iS' 

2a«-*-»(DU34')« 

§7. 

Our  analysis  of  the  Hexateuch  is  completed,  and  the  time  has 
arrived  for  reviewing  the  characteristics  of  its  several  sources,  and 
for  discussing  the  question  of  their  probable  date.  Deuteronomy, 
indeed,  has  been  considered  at  sufficient  length ;  but  there 
remain  J,  E,  and  P.  Have  we  done  rightly,  it  will  perhaps  be 
asked,  in  distinguishing  J  and  E  ?  That  P  and  "  JE  "  formed 
origirudly  two  separate  writings  will  probably  be  granted;  the 
distinguishing  criteria  are  palpable  and  abundant :  but  is  this 
established  in  the  case  of  J  and  E?  is  it  probable  that  there 
should  have  been  two  narratives  of  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic 
ages,  independent,  yet  largely  resembling  each  other,  and  that 
these  narratives  should  have  been  combined  together  into  a 
single  whole  at  a  relatively  early  period  of  the  history  of  Israel 
(approximately,  in  the  8th  century  B.C.)  ?  The  wTiter  has  often 
considered  these  questions ;  but,  while  readily  admitting  the 
liability  to  error,  which,  from  the  literary  character  of  the  narra- 
tive, accompanies  the  assignment  of  particular  verses  to  J  or  E, 
and  which  warns  the  critic  to  express  his  judgment  with  reserve, 
he  must  own  that  he  has  always  risen  from  the  study  of  **JE" 
with  the  conviction  that  it  is  composite ;  and  that  passages 
occur  frequently  in   juxtaposition   which  nevertheless  contain 
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indications  of  not  being  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  hand. 
[no]  It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  some  scholars  may  have  sought 
to  analyse  J  E  with  too  great  minuteness  ;  but  the  admission  of 
this  fact  docs  not  neutralize  inferences  drawn  from  broader  and 
more  obvious  marks  of  composition.  The  similarity  of  the  two 
narratives,  such  as  it  is,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that 
their  subject-matter  is  (approximately)  the  same,  and  that  they 
both  originated  in  the  same  general  period  of  Israelitish  literature. 
Specimens  have  already  been  given  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
analysis  of  JE  mainly  rests,  of  the  cogency  of  which  the  reader  will 
be  able  to  form  his  own  opinion :  as  the  notes  appended  will 
have  shown,  the  writer  does  not  hold  the  particulars,  even  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  to  be  throughout  equally  assured.  If, 
however,  minuter,  more  problematical  details  be  not  unduly 
insisted  on,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  inherent  improbability 
in  the  conclusion,  stated  thus  generally,  that  "JE"  la  of  the 
tiature  of  a  compilation,  and  that  in  some  parts,  even  if  not  so 
frequently  as  some  critics  have  supposed,  the  independent  sources 
used  by  the  compiler  are  still  more  or  less  clearly  discernible. 

J  and  E,  then  (assuming  them  to  be  rightly  distinguished), 
appear  to  have  cast  into  a  literary  form  the  traditions  respecting 
the  b^innings  of  the  nation  that  were  current  among  the 
people, — approximately,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  early  centuries 
of  the  monarchy.  In  view  of  the  principles  which  predominate 
in  it,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  Priests'  Code,"  JE,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  termed  the  prophetical  narrative  of  the  Hexateuch. 
In  so  for  as  the  analysis  contained  in  the  preceding  pages  is 
accepted,  the  following  features  may  be  noted  as  characteristic 
of  J  and  E  respectively.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis  both  narratives 
deal  largely  with  the  antiquities  of  the  sacrtd  sites  of  Palestine. 
The  people  loved  to  think  of  their  ancestors,  the  patriarchs,  as 
frequenting  the  spots  which  they  themselves  held  sacred :  and 
the  traditions  attached  to  these  localities  are  recounted  by  the 
two  writers  in  question. 

Tim  in  J  Abnham  Iniilds  attan  at  Shechem,  Bethel,  and  Hebri>n  (12^*  *; 
ij*-"),  Isaac  at  Be«r-shelja  (ae*),  and  Jacob  erects  a  "pillar"  at  Bethel 
(35"):  in  E  Abiaham  builds  an  altar  on  Moriah  (zz') ;  Jacob  eiects  and 
aixnnts  a  "[nllar"  (18"-"  31")  at  Bethet,  and  afterwards  builds  an  allai 
there  l3s'-*-')!  another  pillar  is  built  by  him  near  Bethel,  over  Rachel's 
grave  (35") :  and  an  allat,  on  ground  bought  by  himself,  at  Shechem  (33'"-)  j 
he  also  mcriGcct  at  Beer-theba  (46').    Jacob  and  Laban,  mor^ovui,  eruct  a 


^t-^-^^k  IM  «*   ■  I 
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*'  pillar,"  marking  a  boundary,  in  Gilcad  (31^'  [ill]  "-•*) ;  and  Joshua  sets  up 
a  "great  stone  "in  the  sanctuary  at  Shechem  (Josh.  24*).  J  explains  the 
origin  of  the  names  Beer-lahai-roi  Gen.  16",  Beer-sheba  26",  Bethel  23^f 
Penuel  32**,  Succoth  ^^^''^  Abel-Mizraim  50^^ :  E  those  of  Beer-sheba  2I**'', 
Mahanaim  32',  Allon-bachulh  (near  Bethel),  the  burial-place  of  Deborah,  35*, 
In  J  Abraham  journeys  through  the  district  of  Shechem  and  Bethel,  and  also 
visits  Beer-sheba  (21"),  but  his  principal  residence  appears  to  be  Hebron, 
afterwards  the  gitaX  Judaic  sanctuary  (13^®  18^);  in  E  he  dwells  chiefly  in 
Beer-sheba  (the  sanctuary  frequented  by  Ephraimites^  Am  5*  8**)  and  the 
neighbourhood  (20^  21"  22*'),  Isaac's  home  is  in  or  near  Beer-sheba  (25'^**' 
2i-»  26«- »-»• » :  J).  Jacob's  original  home  is  Beer-sheba  (25"»»-  ««^-  28" :  J), 
and  he  at  least  passes  through  it  in  46'"*  (prob.  E) ;  but  the  places  with 
which  he  is  chiefly  associated  are  Bethel  28"'*  J  and  E,  35'^*  E,  and 
Shechem  33^'''  E,  48'*"  E  (alluded  to  here  as  assigned  expressly  to  Joseph, 
i,e,  to  northern  Israel).  Only  once,  37^*  (J  or  E?),  is  he  mentioned,  ex- 
ceptionally, as  being  at  Hebron.  Allusions  to  sacred  trees  (mostly  terebinths 
or  oaks),  which,  it  may  l^e  supposed,  were  pointed  to  in  the  narrator's  own 
day,  occur  in  both  J  (12*  13"*  18*  21")  and  E  (35^-*,  Josh.  24*),  as  also  in 
Gen.  I4»  (cf.  Jud.  4"  6"- 1»  9«-  «t,  i  S.  io»). 

As  compared  with  J,  E  frequently  states  more  particulars:  he  is  "best 
informed  on  Egyptian  matters"  (Dillm.);  the  names  Eliezer  (probably), 
Deborah,  Potiphar,  "Abrekh,"  2^phenath  -  Pa'neach.  Asenath,  Potiphera 
(Gen.  15'  [contrast  24^  J]  358  [contrast  24"®  J]  37"  41*-**),  Pithom  and 
Raamscs(?),  Puah,  Shiphrah,  Hur  (Ex.  i"(?)"  i7W»  J«  24"),  are  prescr\ed 
by  him  :  to  the  details  mentioned  alK)vc,  add  those  respecting  tl\e  burial- 
places  of  Joshua,  Eleazar  (Josh.  24***"),  and  Joseph  {ib,  24'' ;  cf.  Gen.  50*, 
Ex.  13^®).  The  allusions  to  the  teraphim- worship  and  polytheism  of  the 
Aramjean  connexions  of  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  3ii»«»'»  [see  the  Heb.]  35* 
Josh.  24*'  **)  are  all  due  to  him,  as  well  as,  probably,  the  notices  of  Miriam 
(Ex.  2^*  15™'*!  Nu.  12.  20*),  of  Joshua  as  the  minister  and  attendant  of 
Moses  (Ex.  17*'*  24^'  32"  33",  Nu.  11^;  cf.  Josh,  i*),  and  of  the  rod  in 
Moses'  hand  (Ex.  4"*  *"'  7"''  9^-"*  lo'"-  I4^«  if). 

The  standpoint  of  E  is  the  prophetical,  though  it  is  not 
brought  so  prominently  forward  as  in  J,  and  in  general  the 
narrative  is  more  "  objective,"  less  consciously  tinged  by  ethical 
and  theological  reflexion  than  that  of  J.  Though  E  men- 
tions the  local  sanctuaries,  and  alludes  to  the  "  pillars  "  without 
offence,  he  lends  no  countenance  to  unspiritual  service :  the 
putting  away  of  "  strange  gods  "  is  noticed  by  him  with  manifest 
approval  Gen.  352-^,  Josh.  24^^-2*.  Abraham  is  styled  by  him  a 
"prophet,"  possessing  the  power  of  effectual  intercession  (Gen. 
20^);  Moses,  though  not  expressly  so  termed,  as  by  Hosea 
(12^*),  is  represented  by  him  essentially  as  a  prophet,  entrusted 
[112]  by  God  with  a  prophet's  mission  (Ex.  3),  and  holding  ex- 
ceptionally intimate  communion  with  Him  (Ex,  33",  Nu.  I2*^; 
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cf.  Dt  34^®).  In  his  narrative  of  Joseph,  the  didactic  import  of 
the  history  is  brought  out  50^ :  the  lesson  which  he  makes  it 
teach  is  the  manner  in  which  God  effects  His  purposes  through 
human  means,  even  though  it  be  without  the  knowledge,  and 
contrary  to  the  wishes,  of  the  agents  who  actually  bring  them 
about  (cf.  also  45*"®). 

Other  features  that  have  been  noticed  in  E  are :  omVm  construed  as  a 
plural  (Gen.  20**  35^,  Josh.  24") ;  God's  coming  in  a  dream  (Gen.  20^  31'*, 
Nu.  22"*  * :  not  so  elsewhere),  and  generally  the  frequency  of  the  dream  as 
a  channel  of  revelation  in  his  representations  (add  Gen.  28^"-  3I^*'*  c.  40-41. 
46* :  cf.  37*""  42* ;  probably  also  15'  21"  [see  v."]  22^  [see  v.*]) ;  *  the  double 
call  Gen.  22"  46',  Ex.  3* ;  Jethro,  not  Hobab  (Nu.  10^ :  see  p.  22  f.),  as  the 
name  of  Moses'  father-in-law  Ex.  3^  4^  i8"*- ;  and  (if  the  passages  quoted 
are  all  rightly  derived  from  E)  **  Horeb"t  (Ex.  3'  17*  33")  in  preference  to 
"Sinai";  "mountainof God" (Ex.  3a[cf.  x  Ki.  19*] 4*^  i8»24");  "Amorite," 
as  the  general  name  of  the  pre-Israelitish  population  not  only  of  the  land  of 
Sihon,  E.  of  Jordan  (Nu.  2i"-  •"•),  but  also  of  the  territory  W.  of  Jordan 
(Gen.  15"  48**,  Josh.  24"  [read  with  LXX  twelve  for  two,  of  the  kings  W. 
of  Jordan]  "^  "  [so  2  Sa.  2i«,  Am.  2»- 1» :  cf.  Jud.  d*®,  i  Sa.  7^^]) ;  J  prefers 
"  Canaanite  "  (Gen.  io^»  I2«  13'  24»-  ^  34»  50",  Ex.  13" ;  cf.  Jud.  i*-  »).  % 

J,  if  he  dwells  less  than  E  upon  concrete  particulars,  excels 
in  the  power  of  delineating  life  and  character.  His  touch  is 
singularly  light:  with  a  few  strokes  he  paints  a  scene  which, 
before  he  has  finished,  is  impressed  indelibly  upon  his  reader^s 
memory.  In  ease  and  grace  his  narratives  are  unsurpassed; 
everything  is  told  with  precisely  the  amount  of  detail  that  is  re- 
quired; the  narrative  never  lingers,  and  the  reader's  interest  is 
sustained  to  the  end.  His  dialogues  especially  (which  are  fre- 
quent) are  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  truthfulness  with 
which  character  and  emotions  find  expression  in  them  :  who  can 
ever  forget  the  pathos  and  supreme  beauty  of  Judah's  inter-  ■ 
cession,  Gen.  44^*'''-  ?  Other  noteworthy  specimens  of  his  style 
are  afforded  by  Gen.  2-3,  11^"®,  c.  18-19.  24.  27  [113]  ^"^*  (which 
is  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  the  work  of  J)  Ex.  4^*^^    The  char- 

•  Much  less  frequently  in  J  :  26^*  28i»-i«. 

t  As  in  Dt.  (i«-  ••  »  4i»- "  5»  9"  18"  29^  [28*  Heb.]) :  not  elsewhere  in  the 
Pent 

X  The  lists  of  nations  Gen.  15"",  Ex.  38-  "  13*  23»- »  33"  34",  Josh.  -^^ 
9*  II*  12*  24"  (cf.  Dt.  7^  20*^,  Jud.  3*^)  stand  upon  a  different  footing,  and  arc 
probably  due  mostly  to  the  compiler  of  J  E  (or  to  D',  as  the  case  may  be). 
Comp.  Budde,  DU  Bibl,  Urgeschichte^  p.  345  ff. ;  and  the  writer's  Dtut, 
pp.  11,97- 
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acter  of  Moses  is  pourtrayed  by  him  with  singular  attractiveness 
and  force.  In  J,  further,  the  prophetical  element  is  conspicuously 
prominent.  Indeed,  his  characteristic  features  may  be  said  to 
be  the  fine  vein  of  ethical  and  theological  reflexion  which  i>er- 
vades  his  work  throughout,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  narrative, 
even  more  than  that  of  E,  becomes  the  vehicle  of  religious 
teaching.  "  He  deals  with  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  sin  and 
evil  in  the  world,  and  follows  its  growth  (Gen.  2-4.  6^"®);  he 
notices  the  evil  condition  of  man's  heart  even  after  the  Flood 
(8^1),  traces  the  development  of  heathen  feeling  and  heathen 
manners  (ii^^-  g^^*^*  igi^-siff-),  and  emphasizes  strongly  the  want 
of  faith  and  disobedience  visible  even  in  the  Israel  of  Moses* 
days  (Ex.  i6*-5- 25-30  1^2.7  i^iif.  329-14  3312-3428^  Nu.  11.  14.  is^'; 

Dt.  3ii*"-2).  Hq  shows  in  opposition  to  this  how  God  works  for 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  ruin  incident  to  man,  partly  by 
punishment,  partly  by  choosing  and  educating,  first  Israel's  fore- 
fathers to  live  as  godlike  men,  and  finally  Israel  itself  to  become 
the  holy  people  of  God.  He  represents  Abraham's  migration 
into  Canaan  as  the  result  of  a  divine  call  and  promise  (Gen.  12^"* 
24^);  expresses  clearly  the  aim  and  object  of  this  call  (18**'*); 
exhibits  in  strong  contrast  to  human  sin  the  Divine  mercy,  long- 
suffering,  and  faithfulness  (Gen.  68  82i'-  i823«^-,  Ex.  32»-i*  33^^'); 
recognizes  the  universal  significance -of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  (Gen.  122^-  272®,  Ex.  42-^-  ig^\  Nu.  24*); 
declares  in  classical  words  the  final  end  of  Israel's  education 
(Nu.  ii2«;  cf.  Gen.  18^®  RV.,  Ex.  19^');  and  formulates  under 
the  term  Mt'e/  the  spirit  in  which  man  should  respond  to  the 
revealing  work  of  God  (Gen.  15*^,  Ex.  4^-  *•  8'-  ^^  14^1  19*;  cf.  Nu. 
14^1;  and  also  Dt.  1^2  ^23)^  ^^d  in  order  to  illustrate  the  divine 
purposes  of  grace,  as  manifested  in  history,  he  introduceg^  at 
points"  fixed  by  tradition,  "prophetic  glances  into  the  future 
(Gen.  3^5  52©  321  ^25-27  ^2^-  i8i8'-  28^*,  Nu.  2417'.),  as  he  also  loves 
to  point  to  the  character  of  nations  or  tribes  as  foreshadowed  in 
their  beginnings  (Gen.  922ff.  16I8  1931^-  23^^  34^^'  3522  [see 
Dillm.'s  note  here] ;  cf.  49^0  "  (DiUm.  iVZ>/.  p.  629  f.). 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  J  that  his  representations -of  the  Deity 
are  [114]  highly  anthropomorphic.  He  represents  Jehovah  not 
only  (as  the  prophets  generally,  even  the  latest,  do)  as  expressing 
human  resolutions  and  swayed  by  human  emotions,  but  as  per- 
forming sensible  acts.     Some  illustrations  from  J's  narrative  in 
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Gen.  2-3.  7-8  were  quoted  above  (p.  9) ;  but  the  instances  are 
not  confined  to  the  childhood  of  the  world.  Thus  He  comes 
down  to  see  the  tower  built  by  men,  and  to  confound  their 
speech  ii*-^  (so  18^^,  Ex.  3®:  rather  differently  Nu.  n  17.25  ^2^\ 
visits  the  earth  in  visible  form  Gen.  18-19,  meets  Moses  and 
seeks  to  slay  him  Ex.  4^*,  takes  off  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
Egyptians  14^.  Elsewhere,  He  is  grieved^  repents  (Gen.  6^'-,  Ex. 
32^*),  swears  (Gen.  24^,  Nu.  ii^^j,  is  angry  (Ex.  4^*^/.);  but 
these  less  material  anthropomorphisms  are  not  so  characteristic 
as  those  just  noticed,  being  met  with  often  in  other  historical 
books  and  in  the  prophets  (^e,g.  i  Sa.  15^^  2  Sa.  24^®,  Jer.  i8®-i®, 

How  far  other  sources  were  employed  by  J  and  E  must  re- 
main uncertain,  though  the  fact  that  such  are  sometimes  actually 
quoted,  at  least  by  E,  makes  it  far  from  improbable  that  they 
were  used  on  other  occasions  likewise.  The  sources  cited  are 
mostly  poetical :  no  doubt  in  Israel,  as  in  many  other  nations, 
literature  began  with  poetry.  Thus  E  cites  the  "Book  of  the 
Wars  of  Jehovah"  (Nu.  2ii*'-)i  and  the  "Book  of  Jashar"  (Josh, 
lo^-),  from  each  of  which  an  extract  is  given.  The  former  book 
can  only  have  been  a  collection  of  songs  celebrating  ancient 
victories  gained  by  Israel  over  its  enemies.*  The  poems  them- 
selves will  naturally,  at  least  in  most  cases,  have  been  composed 
shortly  after  the  events  to  which  they  refer.  At  what  date  they 
were  formed  into  a  collection  must  remain  matter  of  conjecture : 
the  age  of  David  or  Solomon  has  been  suggested.  The  Book  of 
Jashar,  or  "  the  Upright "  (in  which  David^s  lament  over  Saul 
also  stood  2  Sa.  i^®),  was  probably  of  a  similar  character, — a 
national  collection  of  songs  celebrating  the  deeds  of  worthy 
Israelites.  This,  at  least,  was  not  completed  before  the  time  of 
David,  though  the  nucleus  of  the  collection  may  obviously  have 
been  formed  earlier.  E,  moreover,  on  other  occasions,  quotes 
lyric  poems  (or  fragments  of  poems),  viz.  the  Song  of  Moses 
(Ex.  i5i*-)>  the  Song  of  the  Well  (Nu.  2ii7f.)^  ^nd  the  Song  of 
triumph  over  Sihon  (ib,  \P'^),  There  is  no  express  statement 
[115]  that  these  were  taken  by  him  from  one  of  the  same  sources ; 
but  in  the  light  of  his  actual  quotations  this  is  not  improbable, 
at  least  for  the  first  two :  the  Song  of  Deborah,  Jud.  5*^-,  may 
also  have  had  a  place  in  one  of  these  collections.     Further,  the 

•  For  the  expression,  cf.  x  Sa.  18"  25'*. 
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command  to  write  "  in  a  book  "  *  the  threat  to  extiq)ate  Amalek 
(Ex.  17^*),  makes  it  probable  that  some  written  statement  existed 
of  the  combat  of  Israel  with  Amalek,  and  of  the  oath  sworn  then  by 
Jehovah  to  exterminate  His  people's  foe.  The  poetical  phrases 
that  occur  in  the  context  may  suggest  that  this  too  was  in  the 
form  of  a  poem,  reminiscences  of  which  were  interwoven  by  E 
in  his  narrative.  And  the  Ten  Commandments,  which  E  incor- 
porates,  of  course  existed  already  in  a  written  form.  The  Bless- 
ing of  Jacob  (Gen.  49)  may  have  been  derived  by  J  from  a  source 
such  as  the  Book  of  Jashar :  the  Song  of  Moses  in  Dt  32  (which 
is  very  different  in  style)  was  taken  probably  from  an  independent 
SQurce.  The  ordinances  which  form  the  basis  of  the  "  Book  of  the 
Covenant "  must  also  have  existed  in  a  written  shape  before  they 
were  incorporated  in  the  narrative  of  E ;  as  well  as  the  "  Words 
of  the  Covenant,"  which,  probably  in  an  enlarged  form,  are  pre- 
served in  Ex.  34^®*^  (cf.  v.*^'-).  The  existence  of  written  laws 
c.  750  B.C.  is  implied  by  Hos.  8^^. 

Critics  of  different  schools — Dillmann,  Kittel,  and  Riehm, 
not  less  than  Wellh.  and  Kuen. — agree  in  supposing  that  E  was 
a  native  of  the  Northern  kingdom.  His  narrative  bears,  indeed, 
an  Ephraimitic  tinge.  Localities  belonging  to  the  Northern 
kingdom  (see  above)  are  prominent  in  it,  especially  Shechem 
and  Bethel  (the  custom  of  paying  tithes  at  which — cf.  Am.  4* — 
appears  to  be  explained  in  Gen.  28^^^-).  Hebron  is  subordinate: 
Abraham  is  brought  more  into  connexion  with  Beersheba. 
Reuben,  not  Judah  (as  in  J),  takes  the  lead  in  the  history  of 
Joseph.  Joshua,  the  Ephraimite  hero,  is  already  prominent 
before  the  death  of  Moses ;  the  burial-places  of  famous  person- 
ages of  antiquity,  as  of  Deborah,  Rachel,  Joshua,  Joseph, 
Eleazar,  when  they  were  shown  in  Ephraimite  territory,  are 
noticed  by  him  (Gen.  35^-  ^^*  Josh.  24^0. 32.  33^  j  jg  commonly 
regarded  as  having  belonged  to  the  Southern  kingdom.  [116]  The 
general  Israeli tish  tradition  treated  Reuben  as  the  first-born; 
but  in  J's  narrative  of  Joseph,  Judah  is  represented  as  the  leader 
of  the  brethren.  Gen.  38  (J)  records  traditions  relating  to  the 
history  of  Judahite  families  which  would  be  of  subordinate 
interest  for  one  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  tribe.     Abraham's 

*  Heb.  ip93,  of  which,  however,  the  English  equivalent  is  **in  a  book  " : 
comp.  Nu.  5^,  Job  19®.  The  Hebrew  idiom  is  explained  in  Ges.-Kautzsch 
(ed.  26),  §  126.  4 ;  or  in  the  writer's  Notes  on  Samuel^  on  i  Sa.  I*  19*. 
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home  is  at  Hebron.  The  grounds  alleged  may  seem  to  be 
slight  in  themselves,  but  in  the  absence  of  stronger  grounds  on 
the  opposite  side,  they  make  it  at  least  relatively  probable  that 
E  and  J  belonged  to  the  Northern  and  Southern  kingdoms 
respectively,  and  represent  the  special  form  which  Israelitish 
tradition  assumed  in  each  locality. 

On  the  relative  date  of  E  and  J,  the  opinions  of  critics  differ. 
Dillm.,  Kittel,  and  Riehm  assign  the  priority  to  E,  placing  him 
900-850  B.C.,  and  J  ^.  750  (Dillm.),  830-800  (Kittel),  or  c.  850 
(Riehm).*  Wellhausen,  Kuenen,  and  Stade,  on  the  other  hand, 
assign  the  priority  to  J,  placing  him  850-800  B.C.,  and  E  c,  75o.t 

• 

The  grounds  of  this  difference  of  opinion  cannot  be  here  fiilly  discussed. 
It  turns  in  part  upon  a  different  conception  of  the  limits  of  J.  Dillm.'s  **  J  " 
embraces  more  than  Wellh.'s  **  J,"  including,  for  instance,  Ex.  i3*-i«  19W. 
32'"",  and  much  of  34^*",  which  approximate  in  tone  to  Dt.,  and  which 
Wellh.  ascribes  to  the  compiler  of  JE.  Dillm. 's  date,  c,  750  (p.  630),  is 
assigned  to  J  largely  on  the  ground  of  just  those  passages  which  form  no  part 
of  Wellh. 's  J.  It  is  true,  these  passages  display  a  tone  and  style  (often 
parenetic)  which  is  not  that  which  prevails  generally  in  J ;  and  as  the 
anthropomorphisms  of  }  favour,  moreover,  an  earlier  date,  it  is  possible  that 
they  are  rightly  assigned  to  the  compiler  of  JE  rather  than  to  J  (as,  indeed, 
is  admitted  by  Dillm.  (p.  681)  for  the  similar  passages.  Gen.  22"^*"  26'*>-', 
Ex.  15*,  Nu.  14^^"*).  Dillm.  allows  the  presence  in  his  "  J  "  of  archaic 
elements,  bat  attributes  them  to  the  use  of  special  sources  ;  his  opinion  that 
E  is  one  of  these  sources  is  not  probable.  On  the  possibility  of  the  ex- 
istence of  later  strata  in  J,  see  Holzinger,  pp.  138-160. 

Although,  however,  critics  differ  as  to  the  relative  date  of  J 
and  E,  they  agree  that  neither  is  later  than  c,  750  b.c.  ;  and 
most  are  of  opinion  that  one  (if  not  both)  is  decidedly  earlier. 
The  terminus  ad  quern  is  fixed  by  the  general  consideration  that 
the  prophetic  tone  and  point  of  view  of  J  and  E  alike  are  not  so 
definitely  marked  as  in  the  canonical  prophets  (Amos,  Hosea,  &a), 
the  earliest  of  whose  writings  date  from  c,  760-750.  It  is  [II7] 
probable,  also,  though  not  quite  certain  (for  the  passages  may  be 
based  upon  unwritten  tradition),  that  Am.  2®,  Hos.  12^'  12^ 
contain  allusions  to  the  narrative  of  JE.  The  terminus  a  quo  is 
more  difficult  to  fix  with  confidence :  in  fact,  conclusive  criteria 
fail  us.     We  can  only  argue  upon  grounds  of  probability  derived 

•  So  most  previous  critics,  as  Noldeke  (J  c»  900),  Schrader  (E  975-950 ; 
J  S25-S00),  Kayser  {c,  800),  Reuss  (J  850-800  ;  E  **  perhaps  still  earlier"). 

fin  the  same  order,  H.  Schultz,  OT.  Theology  (transl.),  i.  66  f.  (**B,* 
£«.  J,  to  the  reign  of  Solomon ;  "  C,"  Le,  E,  850-800). 
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from  our  view  of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing,  or  of  literary 
composition,  or  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  prophetic  tone  and 
feeling  in  ancient  Israel,  or  of  the  period  at  which  the  traditions 
contained  in  the  narratives  might  have  taken  shape,  or  of  the 
probability  that  they  would  have  been  written  down  before  the 
impetus  given  to  culture  by  the  monarchy  had  taken  effect,  and 
similar  considerations,  for  estimating  most  of  which,  though 
plausible  arguments,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  may  be  advanced, 
a  standard  on  which  we  can  confidently  rely  scarcely  admits  of 
being  fixed.  Nor  does  the  language  of  J  and  E  bring  us  to  any 
more  definite  conclusion.  Bdtti  belong  to  the  golden  period  of 
Hebrew  literature.  They  resemble  the  best  parts  of  Judges  and 
Samuel  (much  of  which  cannot  be  greatly  later  than  David's  own 
time) ;  but  whether  they  are  actually  earlier  or  later  than  these, 
the  language  and  style  do  not  enable  us  to  say.  There  is  at 
least  no  archaic  flavour  perceptible  in  the  style  of  JE.  And 
there  are  certainly  passages  (which  cannot  all  be  treated  as 
glosses),  in  which  language  is  used  implying  that  the  period  of 
the  exodus  lay  in  the  past,  and  that  Israel  is  established  in 
Canaan.*  The  [ll8]  manner  also  in  which  songs  are  appealed 
to  (Nu.  21^**  27j^  in  support  of  historical  statements,  is  scarcely  that 

•  See  (in  JE)  Gen.  I2«  13'  34^  ("  in  Israel "  :  comp.  Dt.  22»  Jud.  20»-  ^S  2 
Sa.  13");  40"  ("the  land  of  the  Hebrews'") ;  Nu.  32^  (as  Dt.  3":  see  Jud.  lO*). 

In  the  other  sources  of  the  Pent.  comp.  similarly  Gen.  14'*,  Dt.  34^ 
("Dan";  see  Josh.  19^,  Jud.  i8») ;  Gen.  36";  Lev.  i8«^'-;  Nu.  22^  7^ 
(p.  84  f. ) ;  Dt.  2**** ;  3"  (Og's  bedstead  a  relic  of  antiquity) ;  as  well  as  the 
passages  of  Dt.  quoted  p.  82  f.  &c.  Dt.  2"  3"'  ^*  might,  indeed,  in  them- 
selves be  treated  as  glosses  (though  Ihey  harmonize  in  style  with  the  rest  of 
Dt.  1-3) ;  but  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  other 
passages  with  Moses*  authorship  must  strike  every  impartial  reader  as  forced 
and  artificiaL  The  laws,  also,  in  many  of  their  details,  presupp)ose  (and  do 
not  merely  anticipate)  institutions  and  social  relations,  which  can  hardly  have 
grown  up  except  among  a  people  which  had  been  for  some  time  settled  in  a 
permanent  home.     Cf.  Dillm.  NDJ,  593-6  ;  Riehm,  Einl,  §  12. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  passage  of  the  OT.  which  ascribes 
the  composition  of  the  Pent,  to  Moses,  or  even  to  Moses*  age ;  so  that  we 
are  thrown  back  upon  independent  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its 
date.  The  "law  of  Moses"  is  indeed  frequently  spoken  of;  and  it  is  un- 
questioned that  Israelitish  law  did  originate  with  him  :  but  this  expression  is 
not  evidence  that  Moses  was  the  writer  of  the  Pent.,  or  even  that  the  laws 
which  the  Pent,  contains  represent  throughout  his  unmodified  legislation. 
Dt.  31'*'*  maybe  referred  reasonably  to  the  more  ancient  legal  nucleus  of 
Deut.  (cf.  27*'  ^  Josh.  8").     Comp.  Delitzsch,  Genesis ^  pp.  23  f.,  34, 
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of  a  contemporary.  All  things  considered,  both  J  and  E  may 
be  assigned  with  the  greatest  probability  to  the  early  centuries  of 
the  monarchy.  The  date  at  which  an  event,  or  institution,  is 
first  mentioned  in  writing,  must  not,  however,  be  confused  with 
that  at  which  it  occurred,  or  originated :  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
nation's  history  the  memory  of  the  past  is  preserved  habitually 
by  oral  tradition  ;  and  the  Jews,  long  after  they  were  possessed 
of  a  literature,  were  still  apt  to  depend  much  upon  tradition. 

On  some  of  the  supposed  "  archaisms  "  of  the  Pent,  see  Delitzsch,  Genesis 

(1887),  p.  27  f.  ;  the  present  writer's  art.  "  Deuteronomy"  in  Smith's  Diet,  of 

the  BibUt  §  31,  or  his  Comrn.  on  Deut,  p.  Ixxxviii-xc     The  remains  of  ancient 

case-endings  (though  without  the  force  of  cases)  occurring  in  the  Pent.,  which 

have  been  appealed  to  as  evidence  of  its  antiquity,  are  too  isolated  (Gen.  I** 

3i».»;  and  in  poetry  49"' ^\  Ex.  I5«,  Nu.  23^  24'- ",  Dt  33"  being  all 

that  exist),  and  too  closely  analogous  to  those  which  appear  in  admittedly 

later  books  (i  about  25  times,  Hos.   10",  Is.  l'^  22*«,  Mic.  7",  Jer.  10^' 

22a. »  49M-M  5i«  &c;  ^  8  times,  viz.  Zeph.  2",  Is.  56»- »,  Ps.  50^  79^ 

104"'  ao  11^8  J  cf.  Ges.-Kautzsch,  §  90.  3),  for  an  argument  of  any  value  to 

be  founded  upon   them.     Were  the  occurrence  of  these  and   a  few  other 

exceptional  forms, — such  as  h^^  8  times  (against  n^v^n  and  n^K  some  260 

times),  and  the  term,  p-  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  plur.  of  the  impf.,* — really  due 

to  antiquity,  they  must  have  been  both  more  constant,  and  also  accompanied 

by  other  marks  of  an  ancient  style.     This,  however,  is  not  the  case :   the 

general  literary  style  of   the   Pent,    contains  nothing  more    suggestive  of 

antiquity  than   books  written  confessedly  under  the    monarchy,   and    the 

affinities  of  P  are  with  writings  belonging  quite  to  the  close  of  this  period. 

The  words  peculiar  to  the  Pent,,  collected  by  Keil  and  others  as  evidence  of 

its  superior  antiquity,  do  not  establish  the  required  conclusion  ;  for  we  possess 

no  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  these  words,  other  than  the  assumption  that  the 

books  in  which  they  occur  are  ancient :  the  argument  is  consequently  circular. 

Every  book  of  the  OT.  has  words  and  expressions  peculiar  to  itself ;  and  the 

number  of  these  is  greater  in  the  Pent,  than  in  any  other  single  book,  simply 

on  account  of  its  greater  length  and  the  large  amount  of  technical  matter 

comprised  in  the  Laws.     Nor  are  there  Egyptian  words  occurring  in  the 

Pent,  sufficiently  numerous  to  imply  that  the  author  was  born  and  bred  in 

Egypt :  such  as  they  are,  they  are  simply  words  which  were  either  naturalized 

in  Hebrew,  or  could  not  be  avoided  in  describing  scenes  in  Egypt  (as  nB*K, 

nan,  i:Byr,  rr,  wk,  th',  »)io,  kdi  ;  perhaps  K3b)  :  most  of  these,  also,  are  not 

confined  to  the  Pent.,  but  occur  in  books  written  subsequently  (nfl*K,  »)io,  and 

-w  repeatedly  ;  inn  Job  8"  ;  KCa  ib.  Is.   18*  35^ ;  b^  li9un,  Ezek.  i6^<^-  ^  2f 

Pr.  31") ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  |an,  td  (/<?/),  &c.,  if\t  be  true  that 

•  Sec  the  writer's  note  on  i  Sa.  2*',  or  on  Dt.  i".  It  is  the  older  form  ; 
bat  it  occurs  in  Heb.  202  out  of  305  times  in  lx>oks  other  than  the  Pent,  being 
used  chiefly  for  emphasis.  Vmh  is  shown  by  the  cc^nate  languages  to  be,  not 
archaism,  but  simply  an  irregular  orthography  for  n^Kr^. 
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these  are  Egyptian  in  origin.     Other  words  that  have  been  alleged  to  be 

Egyptian  are  shown  by  the  cognate  languages  to  be  really  Semitic    The 

assertion  in  the  Ojcford  Ife/ps  that  '*the  language  of  Exodus  shows  a  large 

infusion  of  Eg3^tian  words  "  is  extraordinarily  false  ;  the  author  of  it  appears 

to  have  accepted,  vdthout  verification,  the  very  exaggerated  and  inaccurate 

statements  in  the  SptaJUf^s  Commentary^  i.  244,  488  ff. 

Space  forbids  here  an  examination  of  the  styles  of  }  and  E  :  careful  and 

instructive  synopses  will  be  found  in  Holzinger,  pp.  93-110,  177,  181-191. 

They  have  much  in  common;  indeed,   stylistic  criteria  alone  would  not 

generally  suffice  to  distinguish  }  and  £ ;  though,  when  the  distinction  has 

been  effected  by  other  means,  slight  differences  of  style  appear  to  disclose 

themselves  ;  for  instance,  particular  expressions  are  more  common  in  J  than 

in  E,  and  E  is  apt  to  employ  somewhat  unusual  words.*    Whether,  however, 

the  expressions  noted  by  Dillm.  NDJ,  pp.  618,  625  f.,  are  all  cited  justly  as 

characteristic  of  E  and  J  respectively,  may  be  questioned  (cf.  Ilolzinger,  Lc.)\ 

they  depend  in  part  upon  details  of  the  analysis  which  are  not  throughout 

equally  assured.     Both  J  and  E  bear  a  far  closer  general  resemblance  than  P 

does  to  the  earlier  narratives  of  Jud.  Sam.  Kings :  J  especially  resembles  Jud. 
gii-a*  132-34  c.  19. 

P,  both  in  method  and  literary  style,  offers  a  striking  contrast 
to  either  J  or  E.  P  is  not  satisfied  to  cast  into  a  literary  form 
what  may  be  termed  the  popular  conception  of  the  patriarchal 
and  Mosaic  age :  his  aim  is  to  give  a  systematic  view,  from  a 
priestly  standpoint,  of  the  origin  and  chief  institutions  of  the 
Israelitish  theocracy.  For  this  purpose,  an  abstract  of  the  history 
is  sufficient :  to  judge  from  the  parts  that  remain,  the  narrative  of 
the  patriarchal  age,  even  when  complete,  cannot  have  been  more 
than  a  bare  outline ;  it  only  becomes  detailed  at  important  epochs, 
or  where  the  origin  of  some  existing  institution  has  to  [119]  be 
explained  (Gen.  9^'-,  a  17.  23);  the  intervals  are  bridged  frequently 
by  genealogical  lists,  and  are  always  measured  by  exact  chrono- 
logical standards.  Similarly  in  the  Mosaic  age,  the  commission 
of  Moses,  and  events  connected  with  the  exodus,  are  narrated 
with  some  fulness ;  but  only  the  description  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  ceremonial  system  can  be  termed  comprehensive ;  even  of 
the  incidents  in  the  wilderness,  many  appear  to  be  introduced 
chiefly  on  account  of  some  law  or  important  consequence  arising 
out  of  them.t     But  even  here  the  writer  is  careful  not  to  leave 

•  E.g,  no»rp  Gen.  33",  Josh.  24"  (Job  42")  t ;  D»:b  Gen.  31'- ^\\  Ex. 
i8*  mn ;  v.*^  nin  (very  uncommon  in  prose) ;  32"  nenVn ;  v.*  onTDpa  nstorV 
(poetical) ;  na  in  a  i^^o/ sense  (see  below,  under  Ruth). 

t  Ex.  i6i"*-  «-",  see  v.«-»*  ;  Lev.  lO*''-;  24'®-i*- »  ;  Nu.  9^-;  15"^;  C  X7 ; 
20?.  »b.  6^  see  v."-»- «-» 5  25«-»,  see  y?^^ ;  2^^*  36"'-. 
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an  absolute  gap  in  his  narrative  ;  as  in  the  patriarchal  period  the 
intervals  are  bridged  by  genealogical  lists,  so  here  the  40  years  in 
the  wilderness — the  greater  part  of  which  is  a  blank  in  JE — are 
distributed  between  40  stations  (Mu.  33).  In  the  Book  of  Joshua 
the  account  of  the  conquest — though  largely  superseded  by  that 
of  JE — appears  to  have  been  told  summarily  :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  aJlotment  of  land  among  the  tribes — arising  out  of  the 
instructions  in  Nu.  34,  and  the  basis  of  the  territorial  subdivision 
existing  under  the  monarchy — is  narrated  at  some  length  (the 
greater  part  of  Josh.  15-21).  Other  statistical  data,  besides 
genealogies,  are  a  conspicuous  feature  in  his  narrative;  for 
instance,  the  lists  of  names  and  enumerations  in  Gen.  46,  Nu.  1-4. 
7.  i3*-i^  c.  26.  34. 

In  the  arrangement  of  his  material,  system  and  circum- 
stantiality are  the  guiding  principles ;  and  their  influence  may 
be  traced  both  in  the  plan  of  his  narrative  as  a  whole,  and  in 
his  treatment  of  individual  sections.  Not  only  is  the  narrative 
constructed  with  a  careful  and  uniform  regard  to  chronology, 
but  the  history  advances  along  a  well-defined  line,  marked  by 
a  gradually  diminishing  length  of  human  life,  by  the  revelation 
of  God  under  three  distinct  names,  Elohim^  El  Shaddai^*  and 
Jehovah^  by  the  blessing  of  Adam,  with  its  characteristic  con- 
ditions, and  by  the  subsequent  covenants  with  Noah,  Abraham, 
and  Israel,  each  with  its  special  "  sign,"  the  rainbow,  the  rite  of 
circumcision,  and  the  Sabbath  (Gen.  9^^-  17",  Ex.  31^3-  [l20]  *^). 
In  his  picture  of  the  Mosaic  age,  the  systematic  marshalling  of  the 
nation  by  tribes  and  families,  its  orderly  distribution  in  the  camp 
and  upon  the  march,  the  unity  of  purpose  and  action  which  in 
consequence  regulates  its  movements,  are  the  most  conspicuous 
features  (Nu.  1-4.  lo^^*^®  &c.).  In  the  age  of  Joshua  stress  is 
similarly  laid  upon  the  complete  and  methodical  division  of  the 
entire  land  among  the  tribes.  Further,  wherever  possible,  P 
seeks  to  set  before  his  readers  a  concrete  picture,  with  definite 
figures  and  proportions :  consider,  for  example,  his  precise 
measurements  of  the  ark  of  Noah,  or  of  the  Tabernacle ;  his 
representation,  just  noticed,  of  the  arrangement  of  the  tribes  in 
the  camp  and  on  the  march ;  his  double  census  of  the  tribes 
(Nu.  I.  26) ;  his  exact  estimate  of  the  amount  of  gold  and  other 

♦  Gen.  17*  28*  35"  48*,  Ex.  6^ ;  also  Gen.  43"  in  E :  comp.  in  poetry 
49*y  No.  24**  ^.    Gen.  49"  shows  that  the  title  Shaddai  is  an  ancient  one. 
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materials  offered  by  the  people  for  the  construction  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Ex.  sS^-"*^),  of  the  offerings  of  the  princes  (Nu.  7), 
and  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Midianites  (Nu.  31).  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  in  many  of  these  cases  only  particular 
elements  of  the  representation  were  supplied  to  him  by  tradition : 
his  representation,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a 
systematizing  process  working  upon  these  materials,  and  perhaps, 
also,  seeking  to  give  sensible  expression  to  certain  ideas  or  truths 
(as,  for  instance,  to  the  truth  of  Jehovah's  presence  in  the  midst 
of  Bis  people^  symbolized  by  the  "Tent  of  Meeting,"  surrounded 
by  its  immediate  attendants,  in  the  centre  of  the  camp).*  His 
aim  seems  to  have  been  to  present  an  ideal  picture  of  the 
Mosaic  age,  constructed,  indeed,  upon  a  genuine  traditional 
basis,  but  so  conceived  as  to  exemplify  the  principles  by  which 
an  ideal  theocracy  should  be  regulated.!  That  he  does  not  [l2l] 
wilfully  desert  or  falsify  tradition,  appears  from  the  fact  that  even 
where  it  set  antiquity  in  an  unfavourable  light,  he  still  does  not 
shrink  from  recording  it  (Ex.  16^,  Lev.  10^,  Nu.  20^2.24  2^^^), 
It  is  probable  that,  being  a  priest  himself,  he  recorded  traditions, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
current  in  priestly  circles. 

His  representations  of  God  are  less  anthropomorphic  than 
those  of  J  (p.  1 20  f.),  or  even  of  E.  No  angels  or  dreams  are 
mentioned  by  him.  "  Certainly  he  speaks  of  God  as  *  appearing ' 
to  men,  and  as  *  going  up '  from  them  (Gen.  1 7^-  ^^-  35^*- 1*  48', 
Ex.  6^),  at  important  moments  of  the  history,  but  he  gives  no 
further  description  of  His  appearance :  usually  the  revelation  of 

•  In  JE  the  **  Tent  of  Meeting"  is  represented  regularly  as  outside  the 
camp,  Ex.  33^"^^  (where  the  tenses  used  express  what  was  Moses*  habit ;  sec 
Ges.-Kautzsch,  ed.  26,  §  112.  3),  Nu.  io»  u»-a7  i2<  ("come  out"),  only 
once  as  being  within  it  (Nu.  14*^).  The  general  impression^  also,  derived 
from  the  narrative  of  JE,  is  that  it  was  simpler  in  its  structure  and  appoint- 
ments than  as  represented  in  P. 

t  It  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  representation  of  P 
includes  elements,  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  historical.  His 
chronological  scheme  appears  to  have  been  deduced  by  him  by  calculation 
from  data  of  a  nature  now  no  longer  known  to  us,  but  in  part  artificial.  It 
is  remarkable,  for  instance,  that  the  entire  number  of  years  from  the  Creation 
to  the  Exodus  is  2666  ( =  §  of  40CX))  years.  There  arc  also  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites  (esp.  in  Nu.  1-4) ;  here,  likewise, 
as  it  seems,  the  figures  cannot  all  be  historical,  but  must  have  been  obtained 
in  some  manner  by  computation. 
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God  to  men  takes  with  him  the  form  of  simple  speaking  to  them 
(Gen.  \^  6^3  7^  8^*  9^,  Ex.  (i^'^^al^\  only  in  the  supreme  revela- 
tion on  Sinai  (Ex.  24^^'*  cf.  34^^),  and  when  He  is  present  in 
the  Tent  of  Meeting  (Ex.  40^*^),  does  he  describe  Him  as 
manifesting  Himself  in  a  form  of  light  and  fire  ("TIO^  g^ory\  and 
as  speaking  there  with  Moses  (Nu.  7®*,  Ex.  25^2),  as  man  to  man, 
or  in  order  that  the  people  may  recognise  Him  (Ex.  16^^,  Lev. 
9«-23f.,  Nu.  1410  \6^^'^^  20«).  Wrath  also  proceeds  forth  from 
Him  (Nu.  16*^),  or  destroying  fire  and  death  (Lev.  lo'-^,  Nu.  14^^ 
J  535.  Abft.  25^-).  But  anthropopathic  expressions  of  God  he 
avoids  scrupulously ;  even  anthropomorphic  expressions  are  rare 
(Gen.  2^*,  cf.  Ex.  31^^),  so  that  a  purpose  is  here  unmistakable. 
It  may  be  that  as  a  priest  he  was  accustomed  to  think  and  speak 
of  God  more  strictly  and  circumspectly  than  other  writers,  even 
those  who  were  prophets.  On  the  other  hand,  he  nowhere 
touches  on  the  deeper  problems  of  theology.  On  such  subjects 
as  the  justice  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  the  origin 
of  sin  and  evil,  the  insufficiency  of  all  human  righteousness 
(see,  on  the  contrary.  Gen.  5^*  6*),  he  does  not  pause  to  reflect ; 
the  free  Divine  choice,  though  not  unknown  to  him  (Nu.  3^-'* 
gi«  lySir.  jg6^^  is  at  least  not  so  designedly  opposed  to  human 
claims  as  in  J.  His  work  contains  no  Messianic  outlooks  into 
the  future:  his  ideal  lies  in  the  theocracy,  as  he  conceives  it 
realized  by  Moses  and  Joshua"  (Dillm.  ND/,  p.  653).  In  P  the 
promises  to  the  patriarchs,  unlike  those  of  J,  are  limited  to  Israel 
itself  (SQQ  above,  p.  20;  and  add  Ex.  6*- ^-7).  The  substance  of 
these  promises  is  the  future  growth  and  glory  [l22]  {^^ kings  shall 
come  out  of  thee  ")  of  the  Abrahamic  clan ;  the  establishment  of 
a  covenant  with  its  members,  implying  a  special  relation  between 
them  and  God  (Gen.  17^,  Ex.  6^*),  and  the  confirmation  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  as  their  possession.  The  Israel itish  theocracy  is 
the  writer's  ideal ;  and  the  culminating  promise  is  that  in  Ex.  29"*^"^^, 
declaring  the  abiding  presence  of  God  with  His  people  Israel. 

The  literary  style  of  P  is  strongly  marked.  If  JE — and  espe- 
cially J — be  free,  flowing,  and  picturesque,  P  is  stereotyped, 
measured,  and  prosaic.  The  narrative,  both  as  a  whole  and  in 
its  several  parts,  is  articulated  systematically ;  the  beginning  and 
close  of  an  enumeration  are  regularly  marked  by  stated  formulae.* 

♦  Comp.  p.  12,  notes  t  and  $ ;  and  add  Nu.  i»-»-  2a-»  ^^ .  ^9,  lo-ie  ^^ . 
XQi*-* ;  26>«-i*-  "■"  &c     See  also  p.  134,  No.  44. 
9 
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The  descriptions  of  P  are  methodical  and  precise.  When  they 
embrace  details,  emphasis  *  and  completeness  t  are  studied ; 
hence  a  thought  is  often  repeated  in  slightly  different  words-J 
There  is  a  tendency  to  describe  an  object  in  full  each  time  that 
it  is  mentioned  ;$  a  direction  is  followed,  as  a  nile,  by  an 
account  of  its  execution,  usually  in  the  same  words.]!  Some- 
times the  circumstantiality  leads  to  diffuseness,  as  in  parts  of 
Nu.  1-4  and  (an  extreme  case)  Nu.  7  (p.  61).  Metaphors, 
similes,  &c,  are  eschewed  (Nu.  37'^  is  an  exception),  and  there 
is  generally  an  absence  of  the  poetical  or  dramatic  element,  which 
is  frequently  conspicuous  in  the  other  historical  books  of  the 
OT.  (including  J  and  E).  To  a  greater  degree  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  OT.  is  a  preference  shown  in  P  for  standing 
formula  and  expressions;  some  of  these  recur  with  great  fre- 
quency, and  are  apparent  in  a  translation.  Particularly  notice- 
able is  an  otherwise  uncommon  mode  of  expression,  producir^ 
a  peculiar  rhythm,  by  which  a  statement  is  first  made  in  general 
terms,  and  then  partly  repeated,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
closer  limitation  or  definition.lT  [123]  It  seems  as  though  the 
habits  of  thought  and  expression,  which  the  author  had  con- 
tracted through  his  practical  acquaintance  with  the  law,  were 
earned  by  him  into  his  treatment  of  purely  historical  subjects. 
The  writer  who  exhibits  the  greatest  stylistic  affinities  with  P, 
and  agrees  witbr  him  sometimes  in  the  use  of  uncommon  ezpres- 
sions,  is  the  priestly  prophet  Ezejbiel. 

The  following  is  a  select  list 'of  some  of  the  most  nodceable 
expressions  characteristic  of  P ;  many  occurring  rarely  or  never 
besides,  some  only  in  EEekiel.  The  list  could  readily  be  in- 
creased, especially  if  terms  occurring  only  in  the  laws  had  been 
added ;  **  thes^  however,  have  been  excluded,  as  the  object  of 

•  Gen.  I"  6"  9». 

f  Notice  the  prec[sion  of  definition  and  description  in  Gen.  lo*-"-*' 
36* !  6"  7'"-  33"  36"  46'-'  E*.  7",  Nu.  !»■  «■ "  &c. 

X  Comp.  p.  II,  naU  '  ;  add  Gen.  2'-'  23""",  Ei.  12*". 

I  Comp.  Gen.  1'  beside  v.'  ;  v."  beside  v."  ;  &'"■  beside  v.""-, 

DGen.  i«-j  v.»"-:  V."':  6«-*>7>«-";  &"■'»;  Ex.  S"'- ;  9^»;  Na.  i7»-«. 

IGen.  1"  6"8»  9"  23"  49"'"'°,  Ei.  ii*-«  1 6"- ••  2S»- "■  "■ » a6»,  Ler. 
35",  Nu.  2'  18"  36"-"  (Heb.)  Sic. 

••  £.g.  "  savour  of  satisfaction,"  "  fire-sacrifice,"  "  statute  for  ever."  But 
the  laws  of  P,  it  is  worth  remarking,  are,  as  a  rule,  formulated  differmtly 
from  those  of  either  JE  Of  D  (contrast  t^,  Che  '3  cm,  '3  vu,  '3  -ivk  m  ■■« 
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the  list  is  rather  to  show  that  the  historical  sections  of  P  exhibit 
the  same  literary  features  as  the  legal  ones,  and  that  the  same 
habits  of  thought  and  expression  pervade  both.*  References 
to  Lev.  17-26  have  been  included  in  the  list  It  will  be  re- 
collected that  these  chapters  do  not  consist  wholly  of  excerpts 
from  H,  but  comprise  elements  belonging  to  P  (p.  47  f.).  H 
itself  also,  as  was  remarked,  is  related  to  P,  representing  like- 
wise priestly  usage,  though  in  an  earlier  phase ;  so  that  it  is  but 
natural  that  its  phraseology  should  exhibit  points  of  contact  with 
that  of  P. 

X.  GW,  not  Jehcvah :  Gen.  i*  and  uniformly,  except  Gen.  17*  2i"»[above, 
p.  21],  until  Ex.  6*. 

2.  Kind  (pD):  Gen.  lU.MWT.aw^.MWr.astor  ^»ur  yUfuaier^  Lev.  11W.M. 

»•• »  [hence  Dt.  14^  i*-  w.  i8]2a<r««/«'.»  Ez.  47^^.] 

3.  To  swarm  (p*') :  Gen.  i»- «  7«i  8",  Ex.  7*  [hence  Ps.  105"],  Lev. 

,  i».  41,  «L  «.  46^  Er.  47».     />^.  of  men :  Gen.  9^,  Ex.  i'.  f 
[12434.  Swarming  things  (pr) :   Gen.   i»  72^,  Lev.  5*  iiW.»  [hence  Dt. 

j^UlU.  as.  SB.  n.  41.  42.  4S.  44  22^.1 

5.  To  be  fruitful  and  multiply  (nam  .-n!)) :  Gen.  !»•«  8"  9'-'  I7»  (cf. 

V."-  •)  28^  35"  47"  48*,  Ex.  i»,  Lev.  26».     Also  Jer.   23* ;  and 
(inverted)  3",  Ez.  36".! 

6.  For  food  (n!?3K^) :  Gen.  i»-«>  6»  9»,  Ex.  i6i»,  Lev.  ii»  25*,  Ex.  15*-  • 

2,37  23W  29»  34»-  ••  "• "  39*.t    (In  Jer.  12*  nVaic^  is  an  infin.) 

7.  Ceneraiums{xcrh^)\ 

{a)  In  the  phrase  These  are  the  generations  of .  ,  .  (see  p.  6  f. ). 
{b)  Otherwise :  Gen.  io»  25^,  Ex.  6i«- 1»  28^,  Nu.  I  (12  times), 
iCh.  5'7»-<-»8»9»-"26".t 
S.  nacD  in  the  st,  c,,  in  cases  where  ordinarily  nno  would  be  said :  Gen. 

qS.  6. 18.  SB.  S8  yS4  3s  II 10.  SB  21*  25^*  ^^  35^  47'*  ^    Ex.  6^*'  ^*  ^  38**  ^ 

(thrice),  Nu.  2»-^«-"-«  33*.      So  besides  only  Neh.   5"  (prob. 
corrupt),  2  Ch.  25*  Qr6,  Est  i*.|     (Peculiar.     P  uses  nKO  in  such 
cases  only  twice,  Gen.  17"  23'.) 
9.   To  expire  (JTU):  Gen.  6"  7»  258-"  35*  49",  Nu.  17"- »  20»*^» 
Josh.  22*.     (Only  besides  in  poetry:  Zech.  13',  Ps.  88^*  104*, 
Lam.  i^ ;  and  8  times  in  Job.  )| 

&c  of  Lev.  I*  4*  5^' "  13*-  *• ",  Nu.  $*  6"  al.  with  the  c^k  '31  of  Ex.  2i7-  "• 
»•  ■•  &C.),  and  ^ow  besides  differences  of  terminology,  which,  however,  the 
reader  must  be  left  to  note  for  himself. 

*  Were  these  expressions  confined  to  the  legal  sections,  it  might  be  argued 
that  they  were  the  work  of  the  same  hand  as  JE,  who,  with  a  change  of 
subject,  adopted  naturally  an  altered  phraseology;  but  they  are  found  re- 
peatedly in  the  narrative  parts  of  the  Hexateuch,  where  the  peculiar 
phraseology  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  special  character  of  the  subject  (e,g. 
Gen-  6-9,  Ex.  6*-7",  c  16,  Nu.  13-14.  16-17,  Josh.  22'*«). 
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10,  IVi/A  thee  {him^  &c. )  appended  10  an  enumeration :  Gen.  6^  7^* " 
gw.  18  98  28*  46«-  ^  Ex.  28»- «  29«  *",  Lev.  8*- »  lo'-  »*•  "  (25^1-  ** 
oy),  Nu.  1 8^*  *•  '•  "• "  *^.  Similarly  after  you  {thee^  &c.)  appended 
to  "  seed  " :  Gen,  ^  if^*^-  «»•  »•  i«- »  351^  48*,  Ex.  28«  Nu.  25". 

IZ.  And  Noah  did  {so);  according  to,  &c  :  Gen.  6":  exactly  the  same 
form  of  sentence,  Ex.  7«  l2»-»  39»>  46^*,  Nu.  I»*  2»*  8»  17" 
[Heb.  «]  :  cf.  Ex.  39«  Nu.  5*  9». 

12.  7}4iV  selfsame  day  (nin  crn  oxy) :  Gen.  7^  17"**,  Ex.  12"- '•^•",  Lev. 

2314.  n.  S8. ». »  Dt,  32«  Josh.  5"  lo*'  (not  P:  probably  the  com- 
piler).    Ez.  2»  242*^-401.1 

13.  After  their  families  (d.t- cmnsroV) :  Gen.  8"  io»-»'"  36^,  Ex.  6"-" 

I2'i,*  Nu.  I  (13  times)  2"  3-4  (15  times)  ii"  (JE)  26  (16  times) 

2q12  ^^64    Josh,  l'^'^'  ^*  ^'  ^'  ^*  '1    IC^*  ^*  ^  id*^'  ^    lySMx  1 811*  >i^*  'I*  * 

19  (12  times)  2i7-».«>  (Heb.  »),  I  Sa.  10",  I  Ch.  5'  6«-«  (Heb. 
^'  <8,  from  Josh.  2i»-  *>).f 
[125]  14.  VaV  oj  regards  all,  with  a  generalizing  force  =  «flW^^,/wAi«(Ewald, 
§  3I0») :  Gen.  9»«»»  zf^"^,  Ex.  14"  (cf.  v.»  iV»m)  27'-  »  (si  vera  1.), 
28»  36l^  Lev.  5*  ii«-«  i6i«-"  22"  Nu.  4*y.«.»5»  i8*-«-».  Ez. 
44*,     (Prob.  a  juristic  use.     Occasionally  elsewhere,  esp.  in  Ch.) 

15.  An  cT'erlasting  covenant  i  Gen.  9*'  177.  i«.  w^  j^x.  31H,  Lev.  24';  cC 

Nu.  i8'»2S".tTt 

16.  Exceedingly  (iKD  iko3,  not  the  usual  phrase) :  Gen.   I7*'''*    Ex.   i^, 

Ez.  9»  16".  t 

17.  Substance  (enan) :  Gen.  I2»  13^  31"  36'  46*,  Nu.   i6»  *«'  35*.     Else- 

where  (not  P) :  Gen.   14II.  u.  w  *<f. «  15W  ;  and  in  Ch.  Ezr.  Dan. 
(15  times),  f 

18.  To  gather  {vyy — cognate  with  "  substance  ") :  Gen.  i2»  31"  *"  36*  46^.  f 

19.  Soul  (rs3)  in  the  sense  oi person :  Gen.  12'  36*  46"*  "•  '*•  *•  *•  ^,  Ex. 

I»  I2<-  !•  (RV.  man) »  i6i«  (RV.  persons).  Lev.  2*  (RV.  ^»«?) 
4'*  ^  S^'^ ',  and  often  in  the  legal  parts  of  Lev,  Nu.  (as  Lev.  171* 
22"  27'),  Nu.  31"-  "•  ^*  ^  (in  the  account  of  the  war  with  Midian), 
Josh.  20'*  *  (from  Nu.  35*i'  **).  See  also  below,  No.  25*.  A  usage 
not  confined  to  P,  but  much  more  frequent  in  P  than  elsewhere. 
2a  Throughout  your  {their)  gefuraiions  {uTrirh  onViS) :  Gen.  17^*  ••  ", 
Ex.  12"- "-^^  i6«-w  27^1  29*»  308. 10.  81. 81  31I8. 16  ^o",  Lev.  3" 

6"  7»  lo'  17'  21"  22»  23"-  »•  »• «  24*  25»  {his),  Nu.  9i»  icy»  151*- 

U.  81.  88.  88  138S  3e»  t 


*  The  isolated  occurrence  of  this  expression  in  JE  does  not  make  it  the  less 
characteristic  of  P.  Of  course  the  writer  of  Ex.  12^^  was  acquainted  with 
the  word  nnsro,  and  could  use  it,  if  he  pleased,  in  combination  with  S.  It 
is  the  frequetuy  of  the  combination  which  causes  it  to  be  characteristic  of  a 
particular  author.  For  the  same  reason  ciJ^i/j  is  characteristic  of  St  Mark's 
style,  noth withstanding  the  fact  that  the  other  evangelists  employ  it  occasion- 
ally.    The  same  remark  holds  good  of  Nos.  12,  1$,  17,  22,  38,  41,  &c. 

t  The  doable  arrow  indicates  that  all  passages  of  the  Hexateuch  in  wliich 
the  word  or  phrase  quoted  occurs  are  cited  or  referred  to. 
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21.  Sojoumings  (onuD),  with  land-.  Gen.  17^ 28*  36'  37*,  Ex.  6*,  Ez.  20^ ; 

with  days  \  Gen.  47®  *^.     Only  besides  Ps.  1 19^  ;  and  rather  dif- 
ferently 55",  Job  i8»«.t 

22.  Possession  (ninK)  :  Gen.   178  23*- »•  »  36^  47"  48*  49**  50",  Lev.  14^ 

2elO-^   27"'  ^^*  ^*  ^  V     Nu.    27**'^    ^2'* '^*  ^*  **    ■9|'8.  8.  38     Yy\^    72^ 

Josh.   2i"-  »  22*  (D*)  »•!»**>.     Elsewhere  only  in  Ezekiel  (44"*^ 
^56. «.  7  Kr.  8  ^6".  18  *r  ^».  M.  M  «r)  .  Ps.  2»  ;  I  Ch.  7»9»(=Neh. 

ii»),  2Ch.  ii"3i^t 

23.  The  cognate  verb  to  get  possessions  (tnw),  rather  a  peculiar  word  :  Gen. 

34W  47«  Nu.  32»,  Josh.  22»-  M.t 

24.  Purchase,  purchased  possession  (njj?i?) :   Gen.   I7"*  i**  *•  ^  23",  Ex. 

12**,  Lev.  25"  *^- "  27".     (Prob.  a  legal  term.     Only  besides  Jer. 

25.  Peoples  (D*op)  in  the  sense  o{ kinsfolk*  (peculiar) : 

{a)  That  soul  (or  that  man)  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  kinsfolk  : 
Gen.  17",  Ex.  30^"  31",  Lev.  7».  «•  »• »  178  198  [126]  23" 
Nu.  9»t.     (In  Lev.  17*-  "  i8»  20^-  »•  •• "  23»,  Nu.  I5»  the  noun 
\ak  singular.) 

{b)  To  be  gathered  to  on^s  kinsfolk  \  Gen.  25*'"  35*49",  Nu. 
20^27^31",  Dt  32»*".t 

{c)  Lev.  I9i«  21^  *•  1*-  i»,  Ez.  18" :   perhaps  Jud.    5",   Hos. 

10".  t 

26.  Settler  or  sojourner  (arwi) :  Gen.  23*  (hence  fig.  Ps.  39",  i  Ch.  29^), 

Ex.  I2«  Lev.  22W  25«-  »  (fig.)  »•  ^-  «•  ^^,  Nu.  35".   Also  i  Ki. 

i7Mtextdoubtfiil).t 

27.  Getting,  acquisition  (pjp) :  Gen.  31"  34"  36«,  Lev.  22",  Josh.  14* : 

of.  Ez.  38«'- ;  also  Pr.  4',  Ps.  I04>*  105".  f 

28.  Rigour  (TO) :  Ex.  i»- ",  Lev.  25«-  <«•  »  Ez.  34*.  f 

29.  Judgments  (DnDsr  [not  the  usual  word]) :  Ex.  6«  7*  12",  Nu,  33*,  Ez. 

510.  u  xi»  14M  i6«  25"  28«-  «  30^*- »  Pr.  I9»,  2  Ch.  24»*.t 
5CX  Father^  houses  (= families:  msN  n^s,  or  sometimes  insac  alone):  Ex. 
514.  «  12*,  Nu.  1-4  (often).  I7*'  ••  •  26*  31"  32"  34"  36^  Josh.  14^ 
19"  21*  22". 

31.  Hosts  (mnax)  of  the  Israelites  :  Ex.  6*  7*  12"'  ^' «,  Nu.  !»•  "  2*-  »•  ^®' 

16. 18. 14. ».  82  iQi*.  w.  aa. «.  »  33I.  1 1     (Dt.  20^  differently. ) 

32.  Congregation  {mv)  of  the  Israelites:  Ex.  i2»'«-W-«  ,6i.2.».  io.i2  j^i 

34»  35»-  *• »  38",  Lev.  4i»- "  8«  9»  lo^- "  i6»  I9>  24"-  "    Nu. 

l^aS  his  1^1.  S.  0.  7. 10.  27.  as.  86  152.  8.  9  his.  19  Mr.  81.  83   (X^y.    10*)  ^*  "*  ^^* 
48.  40.  46  [Heb.  17**  ^*  ^^'  ^^1  20^*  '*  ^  ^'  ^^*  aa.  87.  80  258.  7  3  fia.  16.  96.  27.  43 

(as  well  as  often  in  the  other  chapters  of  Nu.  assigned  wholly  to 

P)   32"-*,  Josh.    9W.  W  *w.  1».  21.  27    igl   20«-»  22"- "•  "•  M  (Nu.    l6«) 

^'  *.     (Cf.  No.  39.)    Never  in  J  E  or  Dt,  and  rare  m  the  other 
hist,  bocks:  Jud.  20^  21"-  »•  »«,  i  Ki.  8'  (=2  Ch.  5«)  i2»  (cf.  p. 

33.  Between  the  two  evenings  (a  technical  expression) :  Ex.  12*  16"  29''-  *^ 

30*,  Lev.  23»,  Nu.  9»'  »•  "  28<- «.  f 

•  Properly >/>l^j  i«i  (Wellh.  in  the  GotU  Nachrichten,  1893,  P-  480). 
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34.  In  all  your  dwellings  (oa'mnrtD  Vaa) :  Ex.  12*  35',  Lev.  3"  7*  ij*-  **• 

"•^  Nu.  35»  (cf.  15*  31W),  Ez.  6«- ". 

35.  This  is  the  thing  which  Jehovah  hath  commanded  x  Ex.  i6**'**  35*, 

Lev.  8»9«i72,  Nu.  36*  36«.t 

36.  ^  ^^flwT  (n^J^J  lit.  skull) ^  in  enumerations !  Ex.  1 6**  38*,  Nu.  I**  *■•  *• 

«3«   iCh.23»-".t 

37.  To  remain  over  (*iiy :  not  the  usual  word) :  Ex.  i6"-  *  2^^- »,  Lev. 

25«  Nu.  3^«-«.t 

38.  Ruler  or  prince  (KTa),  among  the  Israelites :  Ex.  16"  35*^,  Lev.  4", 

Nu.  i"-  **  cc  2.  3.  and  7  (repeatedly)  4^  10*  13*  17"'  •  (Heb.  "•  ") 
2^14. 18  34W-»  Josh.  22".  In  JE  once  only,  Ex.  22*' :  never  in  Dt. 
Jud.  Sam.:  in  Kings  only  I  Ki.  8^  [p.  144],  and  in  a  semi-poetical 
passage,  ii**.  Cf.  Gen.  17^  23^  25"  34'.  Often  in  Ex.,  even  of 
the  king  (see  below,  in  the  list  of  phrases  at  the  end  of  Ezekiel). 
[127]  39.  Ifufers  {princes)  of  {ox  in)  the  congregation;  Ex.  16"  34**,  Nn. 
4»*  i6«  zV»  32»,  Josh.  9i»-  "  (cf.  v.i»-  «)  22»  (cf.  v.») :  cL  Nu.  27* 
36^  Josh.  I7*.t 
4a  Deep   rest   (pnar):    Ex.    i6»   31"   35",    Lev.    i6»    zf^^n^mnt 

25^ '.t 

41.  According  to  the  command  (lit.  mouth)  of  Jehovah  (.TiiT  *B  Vy) :  Ex.  17*, 

Lev.  24",  Nu.  3"-  "• "  4"-  «•  «• «  9"-  »•  »  io»  I3»  33>-  »  36», 
Joih.  15"  (^K)  17*  (Vk)  19*^  2i'  (Vk)  22».  Very  uncommon  else- 
where :  Dt  34*^  (probably  from  P :  df.  Nu.  33"),  2  KL  24*. 

42.  //a/f(n'XTrDi  not  the  usual  word) :  Ex.  30"  **•"•»  38",  Lev.  6»**, 

Nu.  3i».«).42.  «  josii^  21*  (  =  1  Ch.  6»).  Only  besides  I  KL 
i6>,  Neh.  8»,  I  Ch.  6«.t 
43*  Vfi^  /^  trespass  and  ^yo  trespass  (often  combined,  and  then  rendered  in 
RV.  /<^  ^i^fwwi:^  a  trespass)  i  Lev.  5"  6"  [Heb.  5"]  26*>,  Nu.  5^  "• 
"  31W  Dt.  32«  Josh.  7I  22"-  »•  »•  n,tt  Ex.  14"  I5«  17"  i^  20^ 
39»' »,  (A  word  belonging  to  the  priestly  terminology.  Never  in 
Jud.  Sam.  Kgs.,  or  other  prophets  [except  Dan.  9*^ ;  and  chiefly 
elsewhere  in  Ch.;  see  the  list  at  the  end  of  this  book,  No.  3.) 

44.  The  methodical  form  of  subscription  and  superscription  i  Gen.  10  (^ 

9D.  n.  Sa  25^  36^'*  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^'  ^  46^'  U.  18.  8S.  96    £x.  i^  6^^  ^**  ^"^  *^ 

»,  Nu.  I**  4«. ».  w. «. «  717b.  28b.  99b  ^c.  w  33^  Josh.  I3«>-  «•  » 

j^l    ijlSb.  9D    ,58b    ,g».  88b    i^b.  16.  28.  81.88.  48.  61  [^f.    Gcn.    l6"-  "] 

2 1  IB.  86.  88. 40. 41-41^     (j,Jqj  ^  complete  enumeration.) 

45.  For  tribe  P  has  nearly  always  noo,  very  rarely  oar ;  for  i!9  heg€t  tVw 

(Gen.  5»^  6'«  ii^^'*'  I7»  25"  48«.  Lev.  25*  Nu.  26^«),  not 
1^  (as  in  the  genealogies  of  J  :  Gen.  4"*^  lo"*  i».  ».•**<».■  22" 
25') ;  for  to  be  hard  or  to  harden  (of  the  heart)  ptn,  pmVX,  to  he  or 
iNo^  j/nw^  (Ex.  7"- «  8^»  [lleb.  «]  9"  1 1^®  14*-  «• "),  not  laa,  T33.1 
io  be  01  make  heavy  (Ex.  7^*  8«-  »  [Ileb.  "• «]  9'-  •*  10*) ;  for  U 
stone  Di-y  {Lev.  2o»- "  24"- 1« *^- »  Nu.  14*®  i5»-»:  also  Dt.  2i» 
Josh.  7»»  [?P]Tt).  not  Vpo  (Ex.  8«  [Heb.  »]  17^  19"  w  2i»*^. »•  » 
Dt  I3i«  [Heb.  "]  I7»  22»i-  ",  Josh.  7»^  ft) ;  for  to  spy  tin  (Nu..  I3«- 
16. 17. 21. 25.  S3  *ir  X4«-  '•  »*•  »• »  I5» :  also  io»  JE,  Dt  i»  JT),  not  Vn 
Nu.  2i»   Dt  1**,  Josh.  2^  6»-"»-»  7'**^  14');  and  for  the  pron. 
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of  I  pers.  sing,  ran*  (nearly  130  times  ;   ^2iH  once  only  Gen.  23^: 
comp.  in  Ez.  '3ic  138  times,  '33k  once  36**). t 
[za8]        The  following  geographical  terms  are  found  only  in  P  ; 

46.  Kifjaih'ArlHi  for  Hebron  :  Gen.  23*  35",  Josh.  I5'»-  »*  20^  21".     (The 

same  name  is  referred  to,  but  not  used,  in  Josh.  14"= Jud.  i^  JE  : 
see  also  Neh.  11*.) 

47.  Machpelah  :  Gen.  23»-  "• '»  25*  49"  SO^.f 

48.  Paddan-Aram :  Gen.  25*  28«-  »•  «•  -^  3ii«  33M  35*. »  46^1    (48^  />aA&« 

alone.    J  says  Aram-naharaim  24**,  as  Dt.  23*  [Heb.  •],  Jud.  s*.) 

49.  The  Desert  of  Zin  (j») :  Nu.  13"  2o'»  27"  33"  34",  Dt  32",  Josh. 

15* :  cC  Zm,  Nu.  34^  Josh.  15*. 

50.  7^  Steppes  of  Moab  (aiOD  nunj;) :  Nu.  22*  26^  "  31"  33*^  35*  36", 

DL34*-Mosh.  I3».t 

EleoMar  the  prUst^  though  not  tinmentioned  in  the  other  sources  (Dt.  10^, 
Josh.  24"*),  is  specially  prominent  in  P,  esp.  after  the  death  of  Aaron  (Nu. 
26»-»),  as  Nu.  26^  &c  31"  &c  32»-»  34",  Josh.  14*  17*  ig"  21^  The 
priestly  tradition  also  records  incidents  in  which  his  son  Phinehas  (Ex.  6*) 
took  part :  Nu.  25'-  "  3i«,  Josh.  22"- »"»  (in  JE  24" ;  cf.  Jud.  2o»). 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  statement  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary^  L 
pi.  28^,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  Elohistic  phraseology  "are  greatly 
magnified,  if  they  exist  at  all,"  is  a  surprising  one.  In  point  of  fiau:t,  the 
style  of  P  (even  in  the  historical  sections)  stands  apart,  not  only  from  that  of 
J,  E,  and  Dt.,  but  also  from  that  which  prevails  in  any  part  of  Jud.  Sam. 
Kings,  and  has  substantial  resemblances  only  with  that  of  EzekieL 

It  remains  to  consider  the  date  of  P.  Formerly  this  was 
assumed  tacitly  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  Pentateuchal  sources ; 
and  there  are  still  scholars  who  assign  at  least  the  main  stock  of 
it  to  9-8  cent  b.c.  No  doubt  the  fact  that  in  virtue  of  its  sys- 
tematic plan  and  consistent  regard  to  chronology,  it  constitutes,  as 
it  were,  the  groundwork  (see  p.  10)  of  the  history,  into  which  the 
narratives  taken  from  the  other  sources  are  fitted,  gave  to  this 
view  a  prima  facie  plausibility.  No  i  priori  reason,  however, 
exists  why  these  narratives  should  not  have  been  drawn  up  first, 
and  their  chronological  framework  have  been  added  to  them 
afterwards;  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  intrinsic  character 
of  P  in  its  relation  to  these  other  sources  has  led  the  principal 
critics  of  more  recent  years  to  adopt  a  different  view  of  its  origin 

•  In  Dt,  on  the  contrary,  *33ic  is  regularly  employed,  except  (i)  12**  after 
the  verb,  according  to  usual  custom  {Joum,  of  PhiL  1882,  p.  223) ;  (2)  29* 
[Heb.*]  in  a  stereotyped  formula  (Ex.  7"  a/.) ;  (3)  in  the  Song^  32"*  ® 
(4  times) ;  (4)  in  the  passage  assigned  to  P,  32***  ** — 9  times  in  all. 

t  Sec  further  Budde,  ZA  TIV,  189 1,  p.  203  ff.  ;  Holzinger,  p.  338  ff. ;  and 
the  instructive  comparative  table  of  the  usage  of  E,  J,  D,  P,  H,  in  Strack's 
EinliUung^  (1895),  pp.  42-51. 
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and  date.  The  earlier  criticism  of  the  Pent,  was  mostly  literary ; 
and  literary  criteria,  though  they  enable  us  to  effect  the  analysis 
of  a  document  into  its  component  parts,  do  not  always  afford 
decisive  evidence  as  to  the  date  to  which  the  component  parts 
are  severally  to  be  assigned.  A  comparison  of  P,  both  in  its 
historical  and  legal  sections,  (a)  with  the  other  Hexateuchal 
[129]  sources,  (d)  with  other  parts  of  the  OT.,  brings  to  light 
facts  which  seem  to  show  that,  though  the  elements  which  it 
embodies  originated  themselves,  in  many  cases,  at  a  much  earlier 
age,  it  is  itself  the  latest  of  the  sources  of  which  the  Hexateuch 
is  composed,  and  belongs  approximately  to  the  period  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity. 

The  following,  stated  briefly,  are  the  principal  grounds  upon 
which  this  opinion  rests. 

The  pre-exilic  period  shows  no  indications  of  the  legislation 
of  P  as  being  in  operation.  Thus  the  place  of  sacrifice  is  in  P 
strictly  limited;  and  severe  penalties  are  imposed  upon  any 
except  priests  who  presume  to  officiate  at  the  altar.  In  Jud. 
Sam.  sacrifice  is  frequently  offered  at  spots  not  consecrated  by 
the  presence  of  the  Ark,  and  laymen  are  repeatedly  represented 
as  officiating, — in  both  cases  without  any  hint  of  disapproval  on 
the  part  of  the  narrator,  and  without  any  apparent  sense,  even 
on  the  part  of  men  like  Samuel  and  David,  that  an  irregularity 
was  being  committed.  Further,  the  incidental  allusions  in  books 
belonging  to  the  same  time  create  the  impression  that  the  ritual 
in  use  was  simpler  than  that  enjoined  in  P :  in  P,  for  instance, 
elaborate  provisions  are  laid  down  for  the  maintenance  and 
safety  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  for  the  reverent  handling  of  the 
Ark  and  other  sacred  vessels ;  in  i  Sam.  the  arrangements  relating 
to  both  are  evidently  much  simpler :  the  establishment  at  Shiloh 
(i  Sa.  1-3)  is  clearly  not  upon  the  scale  implied  by  the  regula- 
tions Ex.  35-40,  Nu.  3-4 :  the  Ark  is  sent  for  and  taken  into 
battle,  as.  a  matter  calling  for  no  comment ;  when  it  is  brought 
back  to  Kirjath-jearim,  instead  of  the  persons  authorized  by  P 
being  summoned  to  take  charge  of  it,  it  is  placed  in  the  house 
of  a  native  of  the  place,  whose  son  is  consecrated  by  the  men  of 
Kirjath-jearim  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  it  In 
2  Sa.  6  the  narrative  of  the  solemn  transference  of  the  Ark  by 
David  to  Zion,  the  priests  and  Levites,  the  proper  guardians  of 
it  according  to  P  (Nu.  3^^  4^'^*),  are  both  conspicuous  by  tLeir 
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absence ;  David  ofie*-s  sacrifice  (as  seems  evident)  with  his  own 
hand,  and  certainly  performs  the  solemn  priestly  (Dt.  10®  21*; 
cf.  Nu.  6«--7)  function  of  blessing  (2  Sa.  6i8-i7.i8.  cf.  i  Ki.  8« 
9^*  of  Solomon).  That  many  of  the  distinctive  institutions  of  P 
are  not  alluded  to — the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  Jubile  year,  the 
Levitical  cities,  the  Sin-offering,  the  system  of  sacrifices  [130] 
prescribed  for  particular  days — is  of  less  importance :  the  writers 
of  these  books  may  have  found  no  occasion  to  mention  them. 
But  the  different  tone  of  feelings  and  the  different  spirit  which 
animates  the  narratives  of  the  historical  books,  cannot  be  dis- 
guised :  both  the  actors  and  the  narrators  in  Jud.  Sam.  move  in  an 
atmosphere  into  which  the  spirit  of  P  has  not  penetrated.  Nor 
do  the  allusions  in  the  pre-exilic  prophets  supply  the  deficiency, 
or  imply  that  the  theocratic  system  of  P  was  in  operation.  The 
prophets  attack  formalism  and  unspiritual  service;  they  there- 
fore show  that  in  their  day  some  importance  was  attached  by  the 
priests,  and  by  the  people  who  were  guided  by  them,  to  ritual 
observances ;  but  to  the  institutions  specially  characteristic  of  P 
they  allude  no  more  distinctly  than  do  the  contemporary  his- 
torians. 

Nor  is  the  legislation  of  P  presupposed  by  Deuteronomy,  This 
indeed  follows  almost  directly  from  the  contents  and  character  of 
Dt  as  described  above  (pp.  75  f.,  82-84).  As  was  there  shown, 
Dt,  in  both  its  historical  and  legal  sections,  is  based  consistently 
upon  JE:  language,  moreover,  is  used,  not  once  only,  but  re- 
peatecUy,  implying  that  some  of  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
P  are  not  in  operation.  Had  a  code,  as  extensive  as  P  is,  been 
in  force  when  Dt  was  written,  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  that 
allusions  to  it  would  have  been  both  abundant  and  distinct,  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  would  have  determined  the  attitude  and  point  of 
view  adopted  by  the  writer  in  a  manner  which  certainly  is  not 
the  case. 

And  when  P  is  compared  with  Dt  in  detail,  the  differences 
tend  to  show  that  it  is  later  than  Dt 

Thus  (a)  in  Dt.  the  centralization  of  worship  at  one  sanctuary  is  enjoined^ 
it  is  insisted  on  with  much  emphasis  as  an  end  aimed  at,  but  not  yet  realized  : 
in  P  it  is  presupposed  as  already  existing,  {b)  In  Dt.  any  member  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  possesses  the  right  to  exercise  priestly  functions,  contingent  only 
upon  his  residence  at  the  Central  Sanctuary :  in  P  this  right  b  strictly  limited 
to  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  (r)  In  Dt.  the  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi 
are  commended  to  the  charity  of  the  Israelites  generally,  and  only  share  the 
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tithe,  at  a  sacrificial  feast,  in  company  with  other  indigent  persons:  in  P 
definite  provision  is  made  for  their  maintenance  (the  48  cities,  with  their 
''suburbs")*  and  the  tithes  are  formally  assigned  to  the  tribe  as  a  specific 
due ;  similarly,  while  in  Dt.  firstlings  are  to  be  consumed  at  sacrificial  feasts^ 
in  which  the  Levite  is  only  to  have  his  share  among  others,  in  P  they  are 
reserved  solely  and  explicitly  for  the  priests.  In  each  case  the  stricter 
limitation  is  on  the  side  of  P.  {d)  The  entire  S3rstem  of  feasts  and  sacrifices 
[131]  is  much  more  complex  and  precisely  defined  in  P  than  in  Dt  True,  the 
plan  of  Dt.  would  not  naturally  include  an  enumeration  of  minute  details  ; 
but  the  silence  of  Dt  is  nevertheless  significant ;  and  the  impression  which  a 
reader  derives  from  Dt  is  that  the  liturgical  institutions  under  which  the 
author  lived  were  of  a  simpler  character  than  those  prescribed  in  P. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that,  considered  in  themselves,  some  of 
the  cases  quoted  might  be  regarded  as  relaxations,  sanctioned  by 
D,  of  observances  that  were  originally  stricter.  But  this  view  lacks 
support  in  fact.  The  ritual  legislation  of  JE,  which,  it  is  not 
disputed,  is  earlier  than  D,  is  in  every  respect  simpler  than  that  of 
D ;  and  a  presumption  hence  arises,  that  that  of  D  is  similarly 
earlier  than  the  more  complex  legislation  of  P.  This  presump- 
tion is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the  history.  The  l^slation 
of  JE  is  in  harmony  with,  and,  in  fact,  sanctions,  the  practice 
of  the  period  of  the  Judges  and  early  Kings,  with  its  relative 
freedom,  for  instance,  as  to  the  place  of  sacrifice  (p.  85)  and  the 
persons  authorized  to  offer  it ;  *  during  which,  moreover,  a  simple 
ritual  appears  to  have  prevailed,  and  the  Ark  was  guarded,  till 
it  was  transferred  by  Solomon  to  the  Temple,  by  a  small  band 
of  attendants,  in  a  modest  structure,  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  representation  of  JE  (p.  128,  ftofe).  The  legislation  of  D 
harmonizes  with  the  reforming  tendencies  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  promulgated,  and  sanctions  the  practice  of  the  age  that 
immediately  followed:  it  inculcates  a  centralized  worship,  in 
agreement  with  a  movement  arising  naturally  out  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  strengthened,  no  doubt,  by 
the  fall  of  the  Northern  kingdom,  and  enforced  practically  by 
Josiah ;  its  attitude  towards  the  high  places  determines  that  of 
the  compiler  of  Kings,  who  wrote  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
monarchy;  it  contains  regulations  touching  other  matters  (e^, 
the  worship  of  the  "  host  of  heaven  ")  which  assumed  prominence 
at  the  same  time ;  the  revenues  and  functions  of  the  priests  are 
more  closely  defined  than  in  JE,  but  the  priesthood  is  still  open 

*  Ex.  20***^,  it  seems  clear,  is  addressed  to  the  /ay  Israelite  (cf.  24*}. 
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to  every  member  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The  legislation  of  P  is 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  which  shows  itself  in  Ezekiel,  and 
sanctions  the  practice  of  the  period  beginning  with  the  return 
from  Babylon;  and  the  principles  to  which  P  gives  expression 
appear  (at  a  later  date),  in  a  still  more  developed  form,  as  form- 
ing the  standard  by  which  the  Chronicler  consistently  judges  the 
[132]  earlier  history.  The  position  into  which  the  legislation  of  P 
appears  to  fall  is  thus  intermediate  betiveen  Dt,  and  the  Chronicler, 
But  further,  P  appears,  at  least  in  some  of  its  elements,  to 
be  later  than  EzekieL  The  arguments  are  supplied  chiefly  by 
c.  40-48,  where  Ez.  prescribes  the  constitution  of  the  restored 
community,  and  in  particular  regulates  with  some  minuteness 
the  details  of  the  Temple  worship.  The  most  important  passage 
is  44*-i*.  Here  the  Israelites  are  rebuked  for  having  admitted 
foreigners,  uncircumcised  aliens,  into  the  inner  Court  of  the 
Temple  to  assist  the  priest  when  officiating  at  the  altar  (v.®**)  ; 
and  it  is  laid  down  that  no  such  foreigners  are  to  perform  these 
services  for  the  future  (v.®) — 

**  *•  But  the  Levites  that  went  far  from  me,  when  Israel  went  astray,  which 
went  astray  from  me  after  their  idols  ;  they  shall  bear  their  iniquity.  "  And 
they  shall  be  ministers  in  my  sanctuary,  having  oversight  at  the  gates  of  the 
house,  and  ministering  in  the  house ;  they  shall  slay  the  burnt-offering  and 
the  sacrifice  for  the  people,  and  they  shall  stand  before  them  [see  p.  83,  note\ 
to  minister  unto  them  .  .  .  ^And  they  shall  not  come  near  unto  me,  to 
execute  the  office  of  priest  unto  me,  nor  to  come  near  to  any  of  my  holy  things, 
unto  the  things  that  are  most  holy :  but  they  shall  bear  their  shame,  and  their 
abominations  which  they  have  committed.  ^^  Yet  will  I  make  them  keepers 
of  the  charge  of  the  house,  for  all  the  service  thereof,  and  for  all  that  shall 
be  done  therein.  "  But  the  priests  the  Levites,  the  sons  of  Zadok,  that  kept 
the  charge  of  my  sanctuary  when  the  children  of  Israel  went  astray  from  me, 
they  shall  come  near  to  me  to  minister  unto  me  ;  and  they  shall  stand  before 
me  [see  li^.]  to  offer  unto  me  the  fat  and  the  blood,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah : 
^  they  shall  enter  into  my  sanctuary,  and  they  shall  come  near  to  my  table, 
to  minister  unto  me,  and  they  shall  keep  my  charge  "  (v.^^^* :  cf.  48"). 

From  this  passage  it  seems  to  follow  incontrovertibly  that  the 
Levites  generally  had  heretofore  (in  direct  conflict  with  the  pro- 
visions of  P)  enjoyed  priestly  rights  (v.^^) :  for  the  future,  how- 
ever, such  as  had  participated  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
high  places  are  to  be  deprived  of  these  rights,  and  condemned 
to  perform  the  menial  offices  which  had  hitherto  been  performed 
by  foreigners  (v.^®'*  ^*) ;  only  those  Levites  who  had  been  faithful 
in  their  loyalty  to  Jehovah,  viz.  the  sgns  of  Zadok,  are  henc©- 
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forth  to  retain  priestly  privileges  (v.^^'-).  Had  the  Levites  not 
enjoyed  such  rights,  the  prohibition  in  v.^*  would  be  superfluous. 
The  supposition  that  they  may  have  merely  usurped  them  is 
inconsistent  with  the  passage  as  a  whole,  which  charges  the 
Levites,  not  with  usurping  rights  which  they  did  not  possess,  but 
with  embusing  rights  which  they  did  possess.  If  Ez.,  then,  [133] 
treats  the  Levites  generally  as  qualified  to  act  as  priests,  and 
degrades  them  to  a  menial  rank,  without  so  much  as  a  hint  that 
this  degradation  was  but  the  restoration  of  a  status  quo  fixed  by 
immemorial  Mosaic  custom,  could  he  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  legislation  of  P  ?  * 

Tills  is  the  most  noteworthy  difference  between  Ez.  and  P.  There  are, 
however,  other  points  in  which  Ez.*s  regulations  deviate  from  P's  in  a  manner 
that  is  difficult  to  explain,  had  the  legislation  of  P,  in  its  entirety,  been  recog- 
nized by  him.  In  particular,  while  more  complex  than  those  of  Dt.,  the 
provisions  of  Ez.  are  frequently  simpler  than  those  of  P ;  so  that  the  inference 
that  the  system  of  P  is  a  development  of  that  of  Ez.,  as  Ez.'s  is  of  that  of  D, 
naturally  suggests  itself.  Comp.  in  particular  Ez.  43^®'^  45""*  (RV.  nutrgj) 
81-S4. 30  ^gu-u.  4.7  ^th  Ex.  29»-«»,  Lev.  16,  Nu.  28-29.  If  the  rites  pre- 
scribed  in  these  passages  of  P  had  been  in  operation,  and  were  invested  with 
the  authority  of  antiquity,  it  seems  improbable  that  Ez.  would  have  deviated 
from  them  as  largely  as  he  has  done.  It  is  true  that,  as  a  prophet,  his 
attitude  towards  the  sacrificial  system  may  have  been  a  free  one ;  and  hence 
this  argument,  taken  by  itself,  would  not  perhaps  be  a  decisive  one:  still, 
when  it  is  seen  to  be  in  harmony  with  other  facts  pointing  in  the  same 
direction,  it  is  not  to  be  lightly  ignored,  the  more  so,  as  Ez.  plainly  attached 
a  value  to  ceremonial  observances,  and  is  thus  the  less  likely  to  have  intro* 
duced  a  simplification  of  established  rituaU 

The  later  date  for  P,  suggested  by  a  comparison  of  it  with 
JE,  D,  and  Ez.,  is  confirmed,  as  it  seems,  by  the  character  of, 
the  religious  conceptions  which  it  presents.  No  doubt  all  repre- 
sentations of  the  Deity  must  be  anthropomorphic ;  but  contrast 
the  anthropomorphism  of  Gen.  2*^^-  with  that  of  1^-2** :  in  the 
former,  Jehovah  is  brought  into  close  connexion  with  earth,  and 
sensible  acts  are  attributed  to  Him  (above,  p.  121):  in  the  latter, 
His  transcendence  above  nature  is  conspicuous  throughout :  He 

•  The  suggestion  made  by  Delitzsch  {Siudien^  vi.  p.  288)  does  not  really 
mitigate  the  difficulty ;  for  the  terms  of  v.^®  do  not  admit  of  being  restricted 
to  the  descendants  of  Aaron's  other  son  Ithamar.  Cf.  Konig,  Offenharungs^ 
begriff  des  AT.s^  ii.  p.  325;  Kautzsch,  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1890,  p.  767  ff.;  and 
Kuenen,  Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  (1894),  p.  472  ff.  Paton*s  argument 
{JBLit.  1893,  p.  10)  is  not  conclusive  (the  root-meaning  of  jna,  as  given 
i^'  P«  3»  Is  highly  questionable  :  Arab,  kdhin  means  a  seer. 
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conducts  His  work  of  creation  from  a  distance;  there  are  no 
anthropomorphisms  which  might  be  misunderstood  in  a  material 
sense.  Contrast,  again,  the  genealogies  in  JE  (Gen.  4)  with 
those  in  P  (Gen.  5) ;  does  not  JE  display  them  in  their  fresher, 
more  original  form,  while  in  P  they  have  been  reduced  to  bare 
lists  of  names,  devoid  of  all  imaginative  colouring?  In  JE  the 
growth  of  sin  in  the  line  of  Cain  leads  up  suitably  to  the 
narrative  of  the  Flood ;  in  P  no  explanation  is  given  of  the  [134] 
corruption  overspreading  the  earth,  and  rendering  necessary  the 
destruction  of  its  inhabitants.  In  JE  the  patriarchs  are  men  of 
flesh  and  blood ;  the  incidents  of  their  history  arise  naturally 
out  of  their  antecedents,  and  the  character  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  placed.  Moreover,  in  the  topics  dwelt  upon, 
such  as  the  rivalries  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  of  Laban  and 
Jacob,  or  the  connexion  of  the  patriarchs  with  places  famed  in 
later  days  as  sanctuaries,  the  interests  of  the  narrator's  own  age 
are  reflected :  in  P  we  have  a  skeleton  from  which  such  touches 
of  life  and  nature  are  absent,  an  outline  in  which  legislative 
(Gen.  17),  statistical,  chronological  elements  are  the  sole  con- 
spicuous feature.*  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  treat  the  history 
theoretically  (p.  128),  whiph  is  itself  the  mark  of  a  later  age. 
The  representations  of  the  patriarchal  age  seem,  moreover,  not 
to  be  so  primitive  as  in  JE:  the  patriarchs,  for  instance,  are 
never  represented  as  building  altars  or  sacrificing;  and  Noah 
receives  permission  to  slaughter  animals  for  food  without  any 
reference  to  sacrifice,  notwithstanding  the  intimate  connexion 
subsisting  in  early  times  between  slaughtering  and  sacrifice.! 

Dillm.  and  Kittel  seek  to  explain  the  contradiction,  or  silence,  of  Dt  &c. 
by  the  hypothesis  that  P  was  originally  a  "  private  document,"  representing, 
not  the  actual  practice  of  the  priests,  but  claims  raised  by  them, — an  ideal 
theociatic  constitution,  which  they  had  for  the  time  no  means  of  enforcing, 

*  In  the  earlier  historical  narratives  precise  chronological  data  are  scarce  ; 
in  Jud.  Sam.  Kings  they  are  admitted  to  belong  to  the  latest  element  in  the 
books,,  viz.  the  post-Deuteronomic  redaction. 

t  The  subject  of  pp.  136-141  is  treated  at  length  by  Wellhausen,  Hist,  of 
Israel^  chaps.  L-v.,  viiL  (or,  more  succinctly,  in  his  art.  "  Pentateuch"  in 
the  EruycU  Britannica^  ed.  9),  where,  in  spite  of  some  questionable  assump- 
tions, and  exaggerations  in  detail,  many  true  points  are  undoubtedly  seized. 
Sec  also  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC^  Lect.  xii.  xiii.  ;  and  Konig,  op,  cii,  iL  pp. 
321-332,  where  some  of  the  principal  grounds  for  the  opinion  expressed  in 
the  text  are  concisely  and  forcibly  stated. 
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and  which  consequently  might  well  have  either  remained  unknown  to  pro- 
phetic writers,  or  not  been  recognized  by  them  as  authoritative.  "It  is  a 
literary  peculiarity  of  P  to  represent  his  ideal  as  already  existing  in  the  Mosaic 
age  ;  hence  from  his  representation  of  an  institution  it  cannot  be  argued  that 
it  actually  existed,  but  only  that  it  was  an  object  of  his  aims  and  claims  " 
(Kittcl,  pp.  91-93  ;  Dillm.  ND/.  pp.  666,  667,  669 ;  similarly  Baudissin, 
Pricsterihumt  p.  280).  But  such  a  conception  of  P  is  highly  artificial ;  and 
there  is  an  antecedent  improbability  in  the  supposition  that  a  system  like  that 
of  P  would  be  propounded  when  (as  is  admitted)  there  was  [135]  no  hope  of 
its  realization,  and  in  an  age  which  shows  no  acquaintance  with  it, — for 
Dillm.  places  it  c,  800,  between  E  and  J, — and  whose  most  representative 
men  evince  very  different  religious  sympathies. 

As  regards  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites,  it  is  observed  by 
Kittel  that  there  are  parts  of  P  in  which  this  is  not  treated  as  established. 
Thus  in  the  main  narrative  of  P  in  Nu.  16-17  (p*  ^)  there  is  no  sign  of 
opposition  between  priests  and  Levites ;  the  tribe  is  regarded  as  one  ;  and 
the  standpoint  is  thus  that  of  Dt.  :  while  in  the  insertions  i6'*»*"*  ^•""•■•^ 
{ib,)  the  distinction,  so  far  from  being  universally  accepted,  appears  as  a 
matter  of  dispute.  (Similarly  Baudissin,  pp.  34  f.,  276  f.)  He  further  argues 
that  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  many  passages  of  P  (esp.  Lev.  x-7. 
1 1 -15  ;  ports  of  Nu.  5-6  ;  and  H)  where  now  **  Aaron  "  or  **  Aaron  and  his 
sons"  (implying  the  clearly-felt  distinction  of  priests  and  Levites)  stands, 
originally  there  stood  "  the  priest "  alone  (as  is  actually  still  the  case  in  most 
of  c  13).  The  recognition  of  the  distinction  in  other  strata  of  P  he  reconciles 
with  their  earlier  date  by  the  same  supposition  as  Dillm.,  viz.  that  it  was  not 
really  in  force  when  they  were  written,  but  assumed  by  the  author  to  be  so^ 
**  in  order  to  set  vividly  before  his  contemporaries  the  ideal  which  he  sought 
to  see  realized  "  (p.  109). 

These  arguments  are  cogent,  and  combine  to  make  it  prob- 
able that  the  completed  Priests'  Code  is  the  work  of  the  age 
subsequent  to  Ezekiel.  When,  however,  this  is  said,  it  is  very 
far  from  being  implied  that  all  the  institutions  of  P  are  the 
creation  of  this  age.  The  contradiction  of  the  pre-exilic  litera- 
ture does  not  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  Priests'  Code  indis- 
criminately. The  Priests'  Code  embodies  some  elements  with 
which  the  earlier  literature  is  in  harmony,  and  which  indeed  it 
presupposes :  it  embodies  other  elements  with  which  the  same 
literature  is  in  conflict,  and  the  existence  of  which  it  even  seems 
to  preclude.  This  double  aspect  of  the  Priests'  Code  is  recon- 
ciled by  the  supposition  that  the  chief  ceremonial  institutions  of 
Israel  are  in  their  origin  of  great  antiquity ;  but  that  the  laws 
respecting  them  were  gradually  developed  and  elaborated,  and 
in  the  shape  in  which  they  are  formulated  in  the  Priests  Code 
that  they  belong  to  the  exilic  or  early  post-exilic  period     In  its 
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main  stock,  the  legislation  of  P  was  thus  not  (as  the  critical 
view  of  it  is  sometimes  represented  by  its  opponents  as  teaching) 
"  manufactured  "  by  the  priests  during  the  Exile :  it  is  based  upon 
pre-fxisiing  Temple  usage,  and  exhibits  the  form  which  that  finally 
assumed.*  Hebrew  legislation  took  shape  gradually;  and  the 
codes  of  [136]  JE  (Ex.  20-23;  34^®'^^)>  Dt,  and  P  represent 
three  successive  phases  of  it. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  allusions  to  priestly  usage  in  the 
pre-exilic  literature  may  be  consistently  explained.  They  attest 
the  existence  of  certain  institutions :  they  do  not  attest  the  exist- 
ence of  the  particular  document  (P)  in  which  the  regulations 
touching  those  institutions  are  now  codified.  Thus  Gen.  8^^  (J) 
uses  the  term  "  savour  of  satisfaction  "  (Lev.  i®  and  often  in  P) ; 
Jud.  13*-^  alludes  to  "unclean"  food;  Jud.  i^^-'^  16^^,  Am. 
2"'-  to  Nazirites  (cf.  Nu.  6-^);  i  Sa.  2'^  speaks  of  "fire- 
sacrifices"  (Lev.  i»  &c.);  3^  of  the  "lamp  of  God"  (Ex.  2720); 
6^*  names  a  "guilt-offering";  21^  the  shewbread  (Lev.  24^*); 
Amos  (4**  ^)  mentions  tithes  and  free-will  offerings. t  These 
passages  are  proof  that  the  institutions  in  question  are  ancient 
in  Israel,  but  not  that  they  were  observed  with  the  precise 
formalities  prescribed  in  P\  indeed,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  referred  to  appears  not  unfrequently  to  imply  that  they  were 
much  simpler  and  less  systematically  organized  than  is  the  case 
in  P. 

Other  allusions  to  priestly  usage  or  terminology  may  be  found  in  Am.  4' 
(Lev.  2"  7")  ;  Is.  l"  (Kipo  a  "  convocation,"  Lev.  zf-  '  &c.)  ;  Jer.  2*  (Lev. 
22W.  M)  •  6"  9»  (^*n  iVn  Lev.  19^®);  3021  (gfaj  Lev.  21"-  a.  -^^^^^^  j^y.  \(^'  »•  W); 
34*-  "• "  (nTn  yir\p  to  **  proclaim  liberty,"  Lev.  25^®,  but  in  Jer.  of  the  liberty 
granted  to  slaves  in  the  seventh  year  of  service,  in  Lev.  of  the  year  of  Jubile) ; 
perhaps  also  in  Am.  2^  (p.  50,  No.  13),  though  this  expression  is  of  a  kind 
which  might  have  been  used  independently. 

Whether,  however,  Jud.  20-21,  i  Sa.  2""'  (see  Ex.  38'),  i  Ki.  S^-'  are 
evidence  of  the  early  existence  of  the  conceptions  of  P  is  doubtful.  Jud. 
20-21  shows  in  parts  the  phraseology  of  P,J  but  (as  will  appear  when  these 

•  Even  a  critic  as  radical  as  Stade  refers  to  Lev.  1-7.  11-15.  Nu.  5.  6. 
9.  15.  19,  as  weU  as  the  Law  of  Holiness,  as  embodying  for  the  most  part 
pre-exilic  usage  {Gesch.  ii.  66) :  comp.  Wellh.  Hist.  pp.  366,  404. 

■f  There  are  other  similar  allusions,  e.g,  to  Burnt-  and  Peace-offerings, 
I  Sa.  6"  10^  &C.  ;  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  Ephod,  Dt  33',  i  Sa. 
I4»-  ^  LXX  (see  QPl?)  28«  &c. 

X  26*  2l^*'^  "  the  **  congregation"  [see  p.  133,  No.  32] ;  with  the  verb 
Vnpin  26*  cf.  Lev.  8*,  Nu.  16**  [Heb.  17^  20*,  Josh.  18^  22^^;  20»  .tdt  iry  »3 
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chapters  come  to  be  considered)  there  are  independent  grounds  for  concluding 
that  this  narrative  is  composite,  and  that  the  parts  in  which  this  phraseology 
appears  are  of  later  origin  than  the  rest.  In  i  Sa.  2^^  it  is  remarkable  (a) 
that  the  LXX  omits  this  half-verse ;  (b)  that  it  disagrees  with  the  rest  of  the 
narrative,  representing  the  sanctuary  as  a  tent^  rather  than  as  [137]  a  "  temple  " 
with  doors  and  door-posts  (i*  3**^).  Thus  two  grounds,  neither  cormected 
with  its  relation  to  P,  converge  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  this  passage 
is  an  insertion  in  the  original  narrative,  of  uncertain  date.  In  I  KL  8^* '  * 
the  terms  agreeing  with  the  usage  of  P  are  isolated  in  Kings,  and  omitUd  in 
the  LXX  (comp.  below,  p.  191  ff.)* 

It  is  admitted  by  Dillm.  (p.  667)  that  the  passages  alleged  to 
show  the  literary  use  of  P  in  pre-exilic  times  are  insufficient : 
either  the  resemblance  is  too  slight  to  establish  the  use  of  P,  or 
the  origin  of  the  passages  adduced  is  doubtful. 

Thus  Hos.  la***  [Heb.""*]  b  not  evidence  of  the  use  of  Gen.  35*""*  ^;  the 
terms  of  the  reference  are  satisfied  by  the  narrative  of  J,  of  which  an  extract 
is  still  preserved  in  Gen.  35", — ^a  view  which  is  the  more  probable,  as  Hos. 
,2»-*u  ub  [Heb.*-**- 1"*]  is  admitted  to  be  based  upon  JE,  see  Gen.  25*  32* 
[Heb.»]  27«  [in  27*'-28»  P  Jacob  does  not  take  flight'\  29»-»:  Hos.  I2>^ 
[Heb.^  the  "field"  of  Aram  is  supposed  to  be  a  variation  of  **7\K^a«.Aram," 
which  b  peculiar  to  P  (see  p.  135,  No.  48) ;  but  there  b  no  suljstantial 
ground  for  this  hypothesb,  and  the  fact  just  mentioned  that  in  P  Jacob  does 
TiO\.  flee  from  Esau  b  against  it:  Am.  7*  and  Gen.  7^*  the  **  great  deep^** 
Jer.  4"  and  Gen.  I*  inai  wi  (cf.  Is.  34"),  Jer.  23*  and  Gen.  i"  &c  **  be 
fruitful  and  multiply,"  may  have  been  phrases  in  current  use,  but  not 
necessarily  derived  from  the  passages  of  P.  (A  few  other  similar  instances 
exbt.) 

In  Dt.  the  following  parallels  may  be  noted : — 

5",  Ex.  3ii«  (nry,  lit.  make,  of  ^7ii/w^ the  Sabbath t).--i2**,  Lev.  i7»->«. 
— 14*"*,  Lev.  ii«>-»  (permitted  and  forbidden  animals). — 16^**,  Ex.  12^ — 
17*  (cf.  15*^),  Lev.  22"***  (animals  offered  in  sacrifice  to  be  witliout  blemish). 
— 18^»»  ("fire-sacrifices,"  as  I  Sa.  2»).— 19«>  (nxT  ^3  nor  oiaV),  Nu.  3S«-". — 
I9"(the  **avenger  of  blood"),  Nu.  35"-».— 20«  28»  (''use  the  fruit  thereof 
lit. pro/ane  it:  cf.  Lev.  i9»-»).— 22»»,  Lev.  i9i>».--22«»  RV.  mar^.  (the same 
priestly  penalty  which  b  found  Lev.  6^^  [Heb."»»],  Ex.  29"^  30»»»).— 22",  Lev. 
I9«»'  (nDjrr).— 23''»  [Heb."].  Nu.  30"  (tw»  hwd;  also  Jer.  17",  Ps.  89",  but 
not  specially  of  avow), — 24*,  Lev.  13-14. — 25^',  Lev.  19*  (Wn^'P;  unusual). 

[p.  49,  No.  II] ;  20^-  "21*1  npsnn  (see  Nu.  i*'  2"  26"  npDnrr ;  also  i  Ku 

20*^1) ;  21"  **  every  male,"  as  often  in  P,  see  (in  a  similar  context)  Gen. 

34*  Nu.  31'* " ;  id,  "WT  arm  nyr,  "  tdi  aaroV  r»it  nyr  k^  ttk  (Nu.  3iW« 
ia.«5). 

•  **  All  the  congregation  of  Israel,"  ^'gathered  together^^  (Dnjna  Nu.  10^* 
I4»  16*1  27«),  **  heads  of  the  tHbes  "  [Nu.  30*  ;  cf.  32"  Josh.  14^  19W],  «« tbe 
princes  oi  i\iQ  fathers''  [pp.  134,  133,  Nos.  38,  30]. 
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There  are  also  allusions  to  Burnt-  and  Peace-offerings,  tithes  (but  with  regula- 
tions very  different  from  those  of  P),  "  heave  "-offerings,  vows,  free-will- 
offerings  (I2*- "•"«/.),  the  sanctity  of  firstlings  {id,)  and  of  firstiruits  (18* 
26*'^*),  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  (12*'  21* a/.),  the  prohibition  to 
eat  blood  (i2"*  *•),  and  the  flesh  of  animals  dying  of  themselves  (14**). 

Of  these  the  most  important  is  14*"^.  Here  is  a  long  passage 
in  great  measure  verbally  identical  in  Dt  and  Lev.,  and  a  critical 
comparison  of  the  two  texts  makes  it  probable  (p.  46)  that  both 
are  divergent  recensions  of  a  common  original,  which  in  each 
case,  but  especially  in  Lev.,  has  been  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  book  in  which  it  was  incorporated.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  at  least  one  collection  of  priestly  TMih^ 
which  now  forms  part  of  P,  [138]  was  in  existence  when  Dt 
was  written ;  and  a  presumption  at  once  arises  that  other  parts 
were  in  existence  also.  Now,  the  tenor  of  Dt.  as  a  whole  con- 
flicts with  the  supposition  that  all  the  institutions  of  the  Priests' 
Code  were  in  force  when  D  wrote;  but  the  list  of  passages 
just  quoted  shows  that  some  were,  and  that  the  terminology  used 
in  connexion  with  them  was  known  to  D.  Dt.  thus  corrobor- 
ates the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  prophetical  and  historical 
books.  Institutions  or  usages,  such  as  the  distinction  of  clean 
and  unclean,  the  prohibition  to  eat  with  the  blood,  sacrifices  to 
be  without  blemish,  regulations  determining  the  treatment  of 
leprosy,  vows,  the  avenger  of  blood,  etc.,  were  ancient  in  Israel, 
and  as  such  are  alluded  to  in  the  earlier  literature,  though  the 
allusions  do  not  show  that  the  laws  respecting  them  had  yet 
been  codified  precisely  as  they  now  appear  in  P. 

The  following  historical  passages  of  Dt.  also  deserve  notice,  and  will  be 
referred  to  again : — 16^,  Ex.  12^^  (pisn  "haste" ;  only  besides  Is.  52").--26*, 
Ex.  i^*  6*  ("hard  bondage '*;  also  i  Ki.  12*,  Is.  I4»).— 26«,  Ex.  6«  ("out- 
stretched  arm"). — 27*  29''  [Heb.^*],  Ex.  6^  (Israel  to  become  a  people  to  Jehovah 
[expressed,  however,  by  different  verbs]);  cf.  Lev.  26**  ("to  be  to  you  a 
God  "  occurs  elsewhere  in  P,  but  not  **  to  be  to  me  a  people  " ;  cf.  the  writer's 
Deut.  p.  293). 

The  same  phenomena  are  repeated  in  Ezekiel.     However 

doubtful  it  may  be  whether  Ezekiel  presupposes  the  completed 

Priests'  Code,  it  is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  he  presupposes 

parts  of  it     In  particular,  his  book  appears  to  contam  clear 

evidence  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  "Law  of  Holiness." 

Thus,  when  in  c  4  he  resents  the  command  to  eat  food  prepared 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  unclean;  when  in  c.  18^*^  he  lays 
10 
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down  the  principles  of  a  righteous  life,  or  reproaches  the  nation 
or  Jerusalem  with  its  sin;  when  in  c  44  he  prescribes  laws 
regulating  the  life  of  the  priests  in  the  restored  community, — ^in 
each  instance  he  expresses  himself  in  terms  agreeing  with  the 
Law  of  Holiness  in  such  a  manner  as  only  to  be  reasonably 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  it  formed  a  body  of  precepts 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  which  he  regarded  as  an  [139] 
authoritative  basis  of  moral  and  religious  life.  Let  the  follovring 
passages  be  compared  :* — 

4^^  Lev.  n*«».—4i«»,  Lev.  228.— 6»,  cf.  Na.  15"  ("heart  and  eyes,** 
"go  a  whoring").  — 1 4**  ^*,  Lev.  17'*  8*  ^®  (see  p. 49,  No.  4). — 14*  (see  ib,  Nos. 
5,  6  [with  ^"^po,  which  Ez.  does  not  use  in  this  sense,  altered  to  Thd]). — 
I86b.u.i6^  Lev.  i8«>-w— i87*-i«»-i«*-i*  Lev.  19"  25"»>- "•.—!».  Lev.  19" 
("spoil  by  violence").— 188»'"»,  Lev.  25*7.— 188«>- »*•  "•,  Lev.  I9»- »  (Siy 
iniquity :  cf.  Ez.  3*>  28i«  33»»-  m-  " :  rare  elsewhere).— 18»»- ",  Lev.  i8»  26».— 
i8"*»  33*,  Lev.  20**  **•  ^  "•  ^^'  "t  (the  concise  phrase  of  Lev.  amplified  in  Ez. 
by  the  addition  of  .t.t).— I8»»^  Lev.  18*  19*^  al,^2cfi  ("lifted  up  my  hand  " 
[also  v.«- «•»•»•*»  36'  47",  Nu.  I4»  (P)],  "made  myself  known,"  "I  am 
Jehovah"),  Ex.  68-»-«.— 20^  cf.  Lev.  i8».— 2o"-«-»  Lev.  i8»(" which  if  a 
man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them  "). — 20'*-  **,  Ex.  31^'  (nearly  the  whole  verse). — 
2oa8a.4ab^  Ex.  6«.— 20»,  Ex.  6*al.  (p.  133,  No.  21)  ^—22^*.  Lev.  20^.— 22« 
("profaned,"  "my  sabbaths,"  p.  50,  Nos.  13,  14). — 22^,  Lev.  19". — 22* «^ 
(tot;  ib.  No.  II).— 22>»,  cf.  Lev.  i8^-i».— 22",  Lev.  20»«-"- ".— 22",  Lev. 
25".— 22»  Lev.  22"^  iqI^— 24'»>,  Lev.  17".— 33",  Lev.  19".— 44''  ("my 
bread,"  see  p.  50,  No.  18). — 44^,  cf.  Lev.  21*®  (long  locks  forbidden,  but  to 
the  chief  priest  only). — 44*^,  Lev.  lo*. — 44",  cf.  Lev.  21^*  (of  the  chief 
priest).— 44»,  Lev.  io>«.— 44^,  Lev.  21I.— 44"^,  Lev.  2 !«»»-» (abridged  in  Ez.). 
— 44»*,  Nu.  i8»  ("I  am  \heir  inheritance").— 44»^  Nu.  18".— 44**,  Nu. 
15".— 44",  Lev.  228.— 45'»  Lev.  i9».t 

The  following  are  technical  expressions,  borrowed  (as  seems  clear)  from 
priestly  terminology,  but  not  sufficient  to  prove  Ez.'s  acquaintance  with 
the  codified  laws  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  them:  4****  VuB 
"abomination  "  [or  "  refuse  meat,"  used  technically  of  stale  sacrificial  flesh  J] 
(Lev.  7"  ig*',  Is.  65*!).— 8*'  ypv  "detestation"  [used  technically  of  forbidden 
animals t]  (Lev.  7«  iiio-i3.»f. as. 4if.^  jg,  66"t).— H'  "separateth  himself" 
(Lev.  22«).— 14W44IO.  wb  .*bear  their  iniquity"  (p.  50,  No.  20»).— 14"*,  Lev. 
5"  (form  of  sentence  ;  and  Vyo  Vyo,  p.  134,  No.  43). — 16*'  23*^  on  for  to  stong 

*  The  passages,  both  here  and  in  other  similar  instances,  would  have  been 
transcribed  in  full,  had  not  the  exigencies  of  space  forbidden  it. 

t  But  expressions  such  as  I*  (cf.  Ex.  26*)  i^^  (cf.  Nu.  9")  I**  (Gen.  9") 
8"  (Gen.  6")  lo*  (Uv.  i6i2)  24"  (Lev.  13*:  see  Mic.  3')  24"  (Ex.  12"), 
&c.  appear  to  arise  out  of  the  narrative  in  which  they  occur^  and  are  not 
necessarily  reminiscences  of  the  passages  cited. 

X  Comp.  Clark's  Bible  Dictionary ,  s.v,  ABOMINATION. 
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(p.  134,  No.  45). — 2i"[Heb.*]29*'  **  bringeth  iniquity  to  remembrance  "  (Nu. 
5i»).--36»,  cf.  Nu.  I9J».— 40«-  *•  44"  "  keep  the  charge  of"  (Nu.  i8*- «).-  46^ 
"as  his  hand  shall  attain  unto "  (Lev.  5"  I4«"-  »*»  25«-  «• «  27",  Nu.  6«).— 
47^,  Gen.  i",  Lev.  ii**;  and  Nos.  2,  12,  14,  25^:,  28,  and  perhaps  6,  22,  34, 
in  the  list,  p.  131  ff. 

[140]  The  parallels  with  Lev.  26^*^  are  peculiarly  numerous 
and  striking,  including  several  expressions  not  occurring  else- 
where in  the  Old  Testament : — 

Ez.  4>»  5"  I4»  ("  break  the  staff  of  bread  ») :  Lev.  26*. 
4"  (" bread  by  weight ") :  ib. 

4"  24*,  cf.  33**  ("pine  away  in  their  iniquities'*) :  v.*. 
^a.  18  12M  ("scatter,"  "draw  out  a  sword  after  them ") :  v.*. 
5*  20^*  (**  rejected  my  judgments  ") :  v.^. 
5**'a/.  [see  p.  49,  No.  7]  ("walk  in  my  statutes") :  v.*. 
5«  20»-  *<•  »•  -"  22»«  28«»,  cf.  38«  39"  ("  before  the  eyes  of  the  nations  " ; 

26>^  "  "  brought  out ") :  v.«. 
5"  14^  ("send  upon  you  .  .  .  beasts  .  .  .  and  they  will  bereave 

thee"):  v.» 
5"  6^  II*  14"  29"  ("and  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  you"):  v.*. 

(Not  a  phrase  used  by  other  prophets.) 
6*"  •  ( "  your  sun-pillars  '*) :  v.*. 

6*  ("lay  the  carcases  .  •  .  before  their  idol-blocks  [D*ViSa] ") :  v.*. 
Il**  ("walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  my  ordinances,   and  do 

them"):  v.'. 
13**  36^  (iy'2i  \T  ** because  and  by  the  cause  that**  ...  a  peculiar 

phrase,  not  found  elsewhere) :  v.^. 
,5^.  92m,  («« remember,"  "  establish  my  covenant ") :  v.**-  «•  •*>. 
24"  30^* "  33*,  cf.  7"  ("  pride  of  your  power  ") :  v.". 
34*  ("and  I  will  cause  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  the  land  ") :  v.*. 
34*  ("  the  heavy  rain  .  .  .  in  its  season  ") :  v.*. 
34*'*  ("and  the  tree  of  the  field  shall  yield  its  fruit,  and  the  earth 

shall  yield  her  increase  ") :  ib.  cf.  v.*^ 
34*^  ("  when  I  shall  have  broken  the  bars  of  their  yoke  ") :  v.''. 
34*"*  39*''*  ("they  shall  dwell  securely,  none  making  them  afraid ") : 

36^w»  ("and  I  will  turn  unto  you,  and  multiply,  &c.) :  v.*. 
37"**  (**and  I  will  set  my  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  them  ") :  v.^^ 
37*^  ("  they  shall  be  to  me  a  people,  and  I  will  be  to  them  a  God  "), 

and  in  inverted  order,  v."  ii**  14^*  36* :  v."  (cf.  Ex.  6^). 
39^  ("their  enemies' lands"):  v.»-»  cf.  v.»*-«-«. 
Ct  5''*  11^  ("nations  that  are  round  about  you ") :  25**. 

These  phraseological  resemblances  between  Ez.  and  H  (the 
number  of  which  is  not  exhausted  by  this  list  *)  are,  in  truth, 

*  See  Baentsch,  Das  Heiligkcits-Gesetz^  p.  121  ff.;  or  the  excellent  article 
of  L.  B.  Paton,  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  Jan.  1896,  p.  98  ft 
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evidence  of  a  wider  and  more  general  fact,  viz.  the  fundamental 
identity  of  interest  and  point  of  view  which  shows  itself  in  Ez. 
and  the  "  Law  of  Holiness."  Both  breathe  the  same  spirit ;  both 
are  actuated  largely  by  the  same  principles,  and  aim  at  realiz- 
ing the  same  ends.  Thus  both  evince  a  special  regard  for  the 
"sanctuary"  (Lev.  ig^  208  2ii«-23  262,  Ez.  5"  8«  23*8^  [141] 
*S'  43^'^*)»  ^^^  prescribe  rules  to  guard  it  against  profanation ; 
both  allude  similarly  to  IsraeFs  idolatry  in  Egypt  (Lev.  18^, 
Ez.  20^*^),  and  to  the  "abominations"  of  which  Israel  has  since 
been  guilty ;  both  emphasize  the  duty  of  observing  the  Sabbath ; 
both  attach  a  high  value  to  ceremonial  cleanness,  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  priests ;  both  lay  stress  on  abstaining  from  blood, 
and  from  food  improperly  killed  (riDntDV  n^33) ;  and  both  further 
insist  on  the  same  moral  virtues,  as  reverence  to  parents,  just 
judgment,  commercial  honesty,  and  denounce  usury  and  slander 
(Ez.  i8^*'-  22^-,  with  the  parallels).* 

The  similarities  between  Ez.  and  the  Law  of  Holiness, 
especially  Lev.  26^*,  are  so  great  that  it  has  been  held  by  some 
critics  that  the  prophet  himself  was  the  author,  or,  at  least 
(Horst),  the  redactor  of  this  collection  of  laws.f  But  there  are 
differences^  as  well  as  resemblances,  between  Ez.  and  H,  of  which 
this  hypothesis  gives  no  sufficient  explanation;  and  from  the 
time  when  it  was  first  propounded  there  have  always  been  critics 
who  opposed  it.  J  Noldeke  pointed  to  stylistic  differences ;  § 
Klostermann,  comparing  in  greater  detail  Ez.  and  H,  showed 
further  that  the  prophet  seemed  everywhere  to  be  expanding^  or 
emphasizing  a  simpler  original  ;||  Wellh.  and  Kuenen  appealed 
to  material  differences  as  likewise  precluding  the  authorship  of 
Ez.     It  is  thus  agreed  by  the  best  critics  that  Ez.  is  not  the 

*  Comp.  Smend,  Ettechiel^  p.  xxv  f. 

t  Graf,  Gesch,  B.  pp.  81-83  ;  Colenso ;  Kayser  ;  Horst,  pp.  69-96. 

%  Noldeke,  UnUrsmhungen,  p.  67  ff.  ;  Wellh.  Hist,  376-384 ;  Kloster- 
mann, Der  Pent,  p.  368  ff.;  Smend,  EzechUl,  pp.  xxvii,  314  f.;  Delitzsch, 
Shidien^  p.  617  ff.;  Kuenen,  Hex,  §  15.  10. 

§  Thus  in  H  we  never  find  Ez.'s  standing  title  **  Lord  Jehovah" :  in  Er. 
we  never  find  n'oy,  and  only  once  voy  (p.  49,  No.  11 ;  p.  133,  No.  25). 

tl  Ez.  never  uses  the  phrase  ''I  am  Jehovah"  alone:  he  always  sajrs, 
**  And  ye  (thou,  they)  shall  know  that  I  am  J.,"  sometimes  adding  besides  a 
further  clause  introduced  by  '*  when  .  .  .  " ;  or  he  attaches  some  epithet,  or 
predicate,  "  I  am  Jehovah  your  God,*'  or  **  I  Jehovah  have  spoken."  Sec 
further  FAton,  pp.  X02-106. 
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author,  or  even  the  compiler,  of  the  Law  of  Holiness.  It  may 
further  be  taken  as  granted  that  the  laws  of  H — at  least  the 
principal  and  most  characteristic  laws — are  prior  to  Ez. :  the 
manner  in  which  he  takes  as  his  standard,  or  point  of  departure, 
laws  identical  with  those  of  H,  is  admitted  to  establish  this 
point* 

[142]  The  age  of  the  writer  who  fitted  these  laws  into  their 
parenetic  framework  is,  however,  disputed.  The  principal  clue 
appears  to  be  afforded  by  the  closing  exhortation,  26^^;  This,  it 
seems  dear,  must  have  been  written  at  a  time  when  Israel  had 
already  worshipped  at  "high  places,"  and  erected  sun-pillars 
(v.^) ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  thought  by  many  to  presuppose  the 
exile.  Especially,  it  is  argued,  the  hopes  of  national  penitence 
and  the  promise  of  restoration  (v.*^*^)  are  unsuitable  in  a  dis- 
course designed  to  move  the  nation  to  obedience  by  exhibiting 
vividly  (v.^^*^®;  the  penal  consequences  of  transgression  of  the 
law,  whereas  they  spring  naturally  from  an  age  in  which  the 
penalties  of  transgression  have  been  actually  incurred  (Dillm. 
iVZy.  p.  645  f.;  Baentsch,  p.  126  f).  Wellh.  {Hist,  p.  383  f.), 
Kuenen  (§  15.  9),  Smend  (p.  xxvif.),  and  others  assign  accord- 

•  Kuenen  {ffex,  §  15.  10,  5)  allowed  this  for  the  laws  of  Lev.  1^20; 
Baentsch  (pp.  81-91),  after  a  careful  comparison,  affirms  it,  very  decidedly, 
for  their  parenetic  setting  as  well,  and  for  the  nucleus  (above,  pp.  56  /f.,  57  n,) 
of  c  23-25.  As  regards  the  ceremonial  legislation  of  Lev.  21-22,  Ez.  is  in 
most  respects  clearly  in*  advance  of  H,  but  in  one  or  two,  especially  in  the 
distinctive  position  assigned  (21*^^')  to  the  high  priest,  H  is  in  advance  of 
Ez.  ;  the  legislation  of  Ez.,  namely,  recognizes  no  high  priest,  the  domestic 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  priests  in  general  (44*^*  ^'  **)  being  greater  than 
those  imposed  by  H  upon  the  ordinary  priests  (Lev.  2i^"'),  but  less  than  those 
imposed  by  it  upon  the  high  priest  ("  the  priest  that  is  greater  than  his 
brethren,"  21*^**).  Baentsch  (pp.  108-115)  attaches  such  weight  to  this 
difference  that  he  separates  Lev.  21-22  from  Lev.  18-20,  and  places  the 
compilation  of  the  former  after  Ez.,  allowing  indeed  that  elsewhere  in  this 
section  the  compiler  (R**)  followed  older  laws,  but  thinking  that  21^^*'  was 
formulated  by  himself  for  the  first  time.  However,  the  principal  priest 
appears  in  the  later  parts  of  Kings  (2  Ki.  24^'  *  23*  ;  25^*)  with  a  distinctive 
title,  and  may  have  held  therefore  a  distinctive  position,  such  as  might  have 
been  marked  by  the  additional  restrictions  of  Lev.  21^^^.  And  Ez.*s  ideal 
constitution  (c.  40-48),  though  based  upon  existing  institutions,  is  not  an 
exact  copy  of  them  ;  his  '*  prince  "  is  more  than  a  mere  secular  head  of  the 
community ;  he  is  in  certain  particulars  its  theocratic  head  as  well ;  and  by 
his  side  Ez.  may  have  deemed  a  "  high  "  priest  (in  the  sense  of  H)  no  longer 
necessary  (cf.  F^ton,  p.  107). 
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ingly  26S*'-,  and,  with  it,  the  compilation  of  H  as  a  whole,  to  the 
exile.*  Klost.  and  Del.,  on  the  contrary,  place  it  prior  to  the 
exile,  the  former,  in  particular,  arguing  at  some  length  that  the 
resemblances  between  Ez.  and  Lev.  26^^-  are  of  a  character  that 
shows  Ez.  to  be  dependent  on  Lev.  26^-,  rather  than  the  author 
of  Lev.  26^*^  on  Ezekielf  On  the  whole,  while  fully  admitting 
the  great  difficulty  of  determining  questions  of  priority  by  the  mere 
comparison  [143]  of  parallel  passages,  theviewthat  gives  the  priority 
to  2t^^  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  the  more  probable. { 
Nor  is  this  inference  modified  by  the  considerations  referred  to 
above.  On  the  one  hand,  the  certainty  of  approaching  exile 
(which  was  unquestionably  realized  by  the  prophets  of  Jeremiah's 
age)  would,  not  less  than  the  actual  exile,  form  a  sufficient  basis 
on  which  to  found  the  promise  of  v.*^*^;  on  the  other  hand, 

*  Dillm.  does  not  question  the  pre-exilic  origin  of  2(?''  as  a  whole ;  but 
points  (EL.  620  ;  NDJ.  647)  to  the  loose  connexion  with  the  context,  and 
the  unusual  heaviness  of  the  style,  in  v.**"*'  *•*  '•^*',  as  indicating  that  the 
parts  which  have  been  thought  to  suggest  most  strongly  an  exilic  date  did  not 
belong  to  the  original  discourse,  but  were  added  to  it  subsequently.  The 
verses  in  question  present,  however,  indications  of  being  by  the  same  hand  as 
the  rest  of  the  discourse  (Kuen.  Lc,\  Baentsch  (though  he  treats  the  whole 
of  2(?^'  as  exilic)  agrees  (p.  66 ff.)  with  Dillm.,  so  far  as  regards  the  secondaiy 
origin  of  V.**"*'  •*^, 

t  It  is  £z.*s  custom  to  combine  reminiscences  from  his  predecessors  (Dt, 
or  other  prophets)  with  expressions  peculiar  to  himself ;  and  Klost.  seeks  to 
show  that  he  deals  similarly  with  Lev.  26'**.  Thus  he  argues  that  in  4^ 
' '  pine  away  in  their  iniquity  "  is  a  reminiscence  from  Lev.  26*,  to  which 
Ez.  has  prefixed  his  own  expression  (cf.  30^)  "be  astonied  one  with  another" 
(comp.  34*^  with  Lev.  2S«-  '•«•  »  [**  with  force  "  added]).  Whether  all  Klost *$ 
arguments  are  cogent  may  be  doubted  ;  nevertheless  there  seem  to  the  writer 
to  be  considerations  which  support  the  view  taken  in  the  text.  Lev, 
26^*  is  in  style  terse  and  forcible  ;  Ez.  is  diffuse :  Lev.  also  appears  to  have 
the  advantage  in  originality  of  expression  (contrast  t.g,  **  the  pride  of  your 
power  "  in  Lev.  26"  and  in  Ez,  7**  (LXX)  24**  30*- "  33*"),  and  in  the  con- 
nexion of  thought  (contrast  Lev.  26*" "• "  with  Ez,  34*"").  The  opposite 
view,  which  is  also  that  of  Smend  (pp.  xxvif.,  315),  Wellh.  (p.  384),  Comill 
(§  13*  9)>  ^nc^  others,  is  maintained  strongly  by  Baentsch  (p.  124  f.),  who 
urges  the  improbability  that  an  author  of  the  originality  and  scope  of  Ez. 
would  have  adopted  so  largely  the  thoughts  and  phraseology  of  a  single 
chapter.  In  expression^  however  (Nold.  Lc,  p.  68),  Ez.  is  far  from  original; 
and  if,  as  Baentsch  himself  allows  (p.  84 ff.),  he  is  dependent  largely  upon 
Lev.  18-20,  and  moves  in  the  same  circle  of  ideas,  the  presumption  is  con- 
siderably lessened  that  he  should  not  be  dependent  also  upon  another  section 
of  the  same  legislative  corpus, 

X  See  further,  in  support  of  the  same  view,  Paton,  p.  109  fi^ 
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hardly  any  subsequent  promise,  least  of  all  one  so  indefinite  in 
its  terms  as  that  of  v.*^-**,  could  neutralize  the  deterrent  effect  of 
such  a  denunciation  of  disaster  and  exile  as  that  contained  in 
v.^*-*.  But  the  parenetic  framework  of  H,  while  it  may  thus  be 
earlier  than  Ez.,  will  hardly  be  much  earlier ;  for  though  isolated 
passages  in  Lev.  26  resemble,  for  instance,  passages  of  Amos  or 
Micah,*  the  tone  of  the  whole  is  unlike  that  of  any  earlier 
prophet ;  on  the  other  hand,  its  tone  is  akin  to  that  of  Jeremiah, 
and  still  more  (even  apart  from  the  phrases  common  to  both)  to 
that  of  Ezekiel.  The  language  and  style  are  compatible  \snth  the 
same  age,  even  if  they  do  not  actually  favour  it.f  The  laws  of 
H  date  in  the  main  from  a  considerably  earlier  time;  but  it 
seems  that  they  were  arranged  in  their  present  parenetic  frame- 
work, by  an  author  who  was  at  once  a  priest  and  a  prophet, 
probably  towards  the  closing  years  of  the  monarchy.  And  if  H 
formed  still,  in  Ez.*s  day,  a  separate  body  of  law,  which  was  not 
combined  with  the  rest  of  the  Priests*  Code  till  subsequently, 
the  prophet's  special  familiarity  with  it  would  be  at  once  naturally 
explained. 

While  the  majority  of  the  parallels  in  Ez.  are  with  the 
excerpts  of  the  Law  of  Holiness  embedded  in  Lev.  17-26,  it 
will  be  observed  that  there  are  others,  sometimes  remarkable 
ones,  with  certain  other  passages  of  the  Pent.,  especially  with 
Ex.  6«^  i2"-i»  3ii8-i**,  Lev.  io»»-i»-"  11**,  Nu.  if^-^\  several  of 
which  have  been  already  referred,  on  independent  grounds  (p.  59), 
to  H.  The  evidence  of  Ez.  thus  confirms  the  conclusion  stated 
above,  that  a  considerable  body  of  priestly  Tdroth  existed,  per- 
meated by  the  same  dominant  principles,  and  embracing,  not 
only  the  continuous  extracts  preserved  in  Lev.  17-26,  but  also 
fragments — ^perhaps  not  confined  to  those  just  cited— embedded 
in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  And  if  Ex.  6^-*  be  rightly 
assigned  to  this  collection  of  laws,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it 
was  prefaced  by  a  short  historical  introduction,  setting  forth  its 
origin  and  scope.  And  several  at  least  of  [144]  these  Tdroth 
seem  clearly  to  be  older  than  Dt.  Not  only  do  some  of  the 
passages  just  quoted  appear  to  be  presupposed  by  Dt.  (p.  145), 
but  the  instances  in  which  the  laws  of  D  are  parallel  to  those  of 

•  As  ▼.»•,  Am.  9^  ;  v.>«»-  «>,  Mic.  6^^  "•.     Riehm's  argument  {EinL 
L  p.  302)  b  far  from  conclusive. 
t  Comp.  Dillm.  EL*  p.  619. 
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H  (see  the  table,  p.  73  ff.)  are  most  reasonably  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  both  D  and  the  compiler  of  H  drew  from  the 
same  more  ancient  source,  the  language  of  which  has  been, 
perhaps,  least  changed  in  H,  while  D  has  allowed  himself  greater 
freedom  of  adaptation.* 

The  argument  of  the  preceding  pages  meets  by  antidpation — ^for  it  was 
completed  before  the  writer  had  seen  either— objections  such  as  those  urged 
in  the  British  Quarterly  Rev,  vol.  79  (1884),  p.  115  ff.,  or  by  Principal  Cave, 
The  Inspiration  of  the  OT,  p.  263  ff.,  and  places,  it  is  believed,  the  relation 
of  the  Priests'  Code  to  the  pre-exilic  literature  in  a  just  light.  An  unbiassed 
comparison  of  P  with  this  literature  shows,  namely,  that  there  are  elements 
of  truth  both  in  Dillm.'s  view  of  the  origin  of  P,  and  in  WelUu's.  The 
passages  appealed  to  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  completed  Priests'  Code 
under  the  earlier  kings  lack  the  necessary  cogency,  on  account  of  the  general 
contradiction  which  the  pre-exilic  literature  opposes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
system  of  P  was  then  in  operation,  and  because  the  hypothesis  that  P  had  a 
"  latent "  existence,  as  an  unrealizable  priestly  ideal  (p.  142),  does  not  seem  a 
probable  one.  On  the  other  hand,  as  said  above,  these  passages  are  good 
evidence  that  the  principal  institutions  of  P  are  not  a  creation  of  the  exilic 
period,  but  that  they  existed  in  Israel  in  a  more  rudimentary  form  from  a 
remote  period.  It  is  not  so  much  the  institutions  in  themselves  as  the  qrstem 
with  which  they  are  associated,  and  the  principles  of  which  in  P  they  are 
made  more  distinctly  the  expression,  which  bear  Uie  marks  of  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  ceremonial  observance. 

The  consideration  of  the  probable  age  of  the  several  institu- 
tions of  P  is  an  archaeological  rather  than  a  literary  question, 
and  hence  does  not  fall  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
volume.  A  few  general  remarks  may,  however,  be  permitted. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Moses  was  the  ultimate  founder  of 
both  the  national  and  the  religious  life  of  Israel ;  f  and  that  he 
provided  his  people  not  only  with  at  least  the  nucleus  of  a  system 
of  civil  ordinances  (such  as  would,  in  fact,  arise  directly  out  of 
his  judicial  functions,  as  described  in  Ex.  18),  but  also  (as  the 
necessary  correlative  of  the  primary  truth  that  Jehovah  was  the 
God  of  Israel)  with  some  system  of  ceremonial  observances,  [145] 
designed  as  the  expression  and  concomitant  of  the  religious  and 
ethical  duties  involved  in  the  people's  relation  to  its  national 
God.    It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  tiiat  the  teaching  of  Moses  on 

*  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  clauses  from  J£  are  often  excerpted  in  Dl 
verbatim^  in  the  parallels  with  H  the  language  is  hardly  ever  identical. 

t  Comp.  Wellh.  Hist,  pp.  432,  434,  438  f.,  endorsed  by  Kuenen,  TA^  T. 
1883,  p.  199. 
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these  subjects  is  preserved,  in  its  least  modified  form,  in  the 
Decalogue  and  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant "  (Ex.  20-23),  It 
by  no  means,  however,  follows  from  the  view  treated  above 
as  probable  that  the  Mosaic  l^slation  was  limited  to  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with  in  Ex.  20-23  •  amongst  the  enactments  peculiar 
to  Dt — which  tradition,  as  it  seems,  ascribed  to  a  later  period  of 
the  legislator's  life — there  are  many  which  likewise  may  well  have 
formed  part  of  it.  It  is  further  in  analogy  with  ancient  custom 
to  suppose  that  some  form  oi priesthood  would  be  established  by 
Moses ;  that  this  priesthood  would  be  hereditary ;  and  that  the 
priesthood  would  also  inherit  from  their  founder  some  tradi- 
tionary lore  (beyond  what  is  contained  in  Ex.  20-23)  on  matters 
of  ceremonial  observance.  And  accordingly  we  find  that  JE 
both  mentions  repeatedly  an  Ark  and  "Tent  of  Meeting"  as 
existing  in  the  Mosaic  age  (Ex.  33^^"",  Nu.  i  \^^*  12**^-,  Dt  31^**^), 
and  assigns  to  Aaron  a  prominent  and,  indeed,  an  official  position 
(Ex.  4*  "Aaron  M^  Levite'' )  iS^^;  24i-»);  further,  that  in  Dt 
(lo***)  a  hereditary  priesthood  descended  from  him  is  expressly 
recognized ;  and  also  that  there  are  early  allusions  to  the  "  tribe 
of  Levi "  as  enjoying  priestly  privileges  and  exercising  priestly 
functions  (Dt  33^®,  Mic  3^^;  cf,  Jud.  17^^).*  The  principles  by 
which  the  priesthood  was  to  be  guided  were  laid  down,  it  may 
be  supposed,  in  outline  by  Moses.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
as  national  life  grew  more  complex,  and  fresh  cases  requiring  to 
be  dealt  with  arose,  these  principles  would  be  found  no  longer 
to  suffice,  and  their  extension  would  become  a  necessity. 
Especially  in  matters  of  ceremonial  observance,  which  would 
remain  naturally  within  the  control  of  the  priests,  regulations 
such  as  those  enjoined  in  Ex.  2o^-2«  22^^^  27^^^^^  would  not 
long  continue  in  the  same  [146]  rudimentary  state ;  fresh  defi- 
nitions and  distinctions  would  be  introduced,  more  precise  rules 
would  be  prescribed  for  the  method  of  sacrifice,  the  ritual  to  be 
observed  by  the  priests,  the  dues  which  they  were  authorized 

*  These  functions  consisted  largely  in  pronouncing  TdrcLh^  Le.  potnting 
cut  (•TTUi)  what  was  to  be  done  in  some  special  case  ;  giving  direction  in  cases 
submitted  to  them — declaring,  e.g,^  whether  or  not  a  man  was  "unclean," 
whether  or  not  he  had  the  leprosy,  &c.  ;  and  also  imparting  authoritatiTe 
moral  instruction.  See  a  good  note  on  the  term  in  Kuen.  Hex,  §  la  4 ; 
compu  also  the  writer's  Commentary  on  Joel  and  Amos,  in  the  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools^  p.  230  f.  In  civil  matters,  it  is  the  function  which  Moses 
himself  is  represented  as  discharging  in  Ex.  18  (above,  p.  31). 


ritati 
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to  receive  from  the  people,  and  other  similar  matters.  After  the 
priesthood  had  acquired,  through  the  foundation  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  a  permanent  centre,  it  is  probable  that  the  process  of 
development  and  systematization  advanced  more  rapidly  than 
before.  And  thus  the  allusions  in  Dt.  imply  the  existence  of 
usages  beyond  those  which  fall  directly  within  the  scope  of  the 
book,  and  belonging  specially  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  priests 
{e,g.  17"  24*):  Ezekiel,  being  a  priest  himself,  alludes  to  sudi 
usages  more  distinctly.  Although,  therefore,  there  are  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  Priests'  Code  assumed  finally  the  shape 
in  which  we  have  it  in  the  age  subsequent  to  Ez.,  it  rests  ulti- 
mately upon  an  ancient  traditional  basis;*  and  many  of  the 
institutions  prominent  in  it  are  recognized,  in  various  stages  of 
their  growth,  by  the  earlier  pre-exilic  literature,  by  Dt,  and  by 
Ezekiel.  The  laws  of  P,  even  when  they  included  later  elements, 
were  still  referred  to  Moses, — no  doubt  because  in  its  basis 
and  origin  Hebrew  legislation  was  actually  derived  from  him, 
and  was  only  modified  gradually,  t 

The  institution  which  was  among  the  last  to  reach  a  settled 
state,  appears  to  have  been  the  priesthood.  Till  the  age  of  Dt., 
the  right  of  exercising  priestly  offices  must  have  been  enjoyed  by 
every  member  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (p.  83,  «.  2) ;  but  this  right 
on  the  part  of  the  tribe  generally  is  evidently  not  incompatible 
with  the  pre-eminence  of  a  particular  family  (that  of  Aaron :  of. 
Dt  lo'),  which,  in  the  line  of  Zadok,  held  the  chief  rank  at  the 
Central  Sanctuary.  After  the  abolition  of  the  high  places  by 
Josiah,  however,  the  central  priesthood  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  right  which  (according  to  the  law  of  Dt.)  the  Levitical  priests 
of  the  high  places  must  have  possessed.  {    The  action  of  the 

•  And  indeed  (like  Dt. )  includes  some  elements  evidently  archaie, 
t  A  similar  view  of  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  legislation  of  P  firom  a 
Mosaic  nucleus  is  expressed  by  Delitzsch,  Genesis^  p.  26  f.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
question  whether  even  in  form  P  is  throughout  perfectly  homogeneous.  There 
are  other  parts  as  well  as  those  including  the  Law  of  Holiness,  which,  when 
examined  closely,  seem  to  consist  of  strata^  exhibiting  side  by  side  the 
usage  of  different  periods.  The  stereotyped  terminology  may  (to  a  certain 
extent)  be  the  characteristic,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  priestly  style 
generally. 

X  See  2  Ki.  23',  where  it  is  said  of  the  disestablished  Levitical  priests  that 
they  ''  came  not  up  to  the  altar  of  Jehovah  in  Jerusalem,  bat  Uiey  did  eat 
unleavened  cakes  among  their  brethren,"  i.e.  they  were  not  deprived  of  the 
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central  priesthood  [147]  was  endorsed  by  Ezekiel  (44'*) :  the 
priesthood,  he  declared,  was  for  the  future  to  be  confined  to  the 
descendants  of  Zadok ;  the  priests  of  the  high  places  (or  their 
descendants)  were  condemned  by  him  to  discharge  subordinate 
offices,  as  menials  in  attendance  upon  the  worshippers.  As  it 
proved,  however,  the  event  did  not  altogether  accord  with  Ez.'s 
declaration  ;  the  descendants  of  Ithaoiar  succeeded  in  maintain- 
ing their  right  to  officiate  as  priests,  by  the  side  of  the  sons  of 
Zadok  {1  Ch.  24*  &c).  But  the  action  of  the  central  priesthood 
under  Josiah,  and  the  sanction  given  to  it  by  Ezekiel,  combined, 
if  not  to  create,  yet  to  sharpen  and  accentuate  *  the  distinction 
of  "  priests  "  and  "  Levites."  It  is  possible  that  those  parts  of  P 
which  emphasize  this  distinction  (Nu.  1-^4,  &c.)  are  of  later 
or^^  than  the  rest,  and  date  from  a  time  when— probably  after 
ft  stni^Ie  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  disestablished  Levitical 
priests — it  was  generally  accepted. 

The  language  of  P  t  is  not  opposed  to  the  date  here  assigned 
auiiUaiaiut  doe  to  (hem  iis  priests  by  the  law  of  DL  18*,  but  they  were  DOt 
admitted  lo  the  exercise  of  priestly  functions. 

*  For  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  among  the  families  permanently  con- 
nected with  the  Temple,  which  belonged,  or  were  reputed  to  belong,  to  the 
priestly  tribe,  there  must  have  been  some  whose  members  failed  to  maintain 
the  i^t  which  ibey  tedmically  possessed,  and  were  obliged  to  be  content 
with  a  menial  position ;  so  that  this  exclusion  of  (he  priests  of  [he  high  places 
from  the  priesthood  probably  only  empha^ied  a  distinction  which  already  di 
Jaett  existed,  and  which  is  recognised  explicitly  in  B.C.  536  (Neh.  7"-  *  &c.). 

tSeeV.  Kyssel,  Dt  ElckUlae  Penlaleucki  Sermime  (1S7S);  F.  Giese- 
tm-^t,  Dtr  Spraehgtbrauth  des  hexaleuthuchm  Elokisten  in  the  ZATtV, 
18S1,  177-376,  with  the  critique  of  the  latter  by  the  present  writer  in  the 
Janmaltf  Fkilfl^,  xl  201-236  (cf.  the  synopsis  in  HoUinEcr,  pp.  457-465)  ; 
Koeoen,  Htx.  g  15.  1 1.  The  present  position  of  the  writer  is  not  inconsistent 
with  that  adopted  as  the  basis  of  his  critique  in  iSSz,  The  aim  of  that 
article  was  not  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  the  date  of  P,  or  even  to 
diow  that  the  language  of  P  was  incompatible  with  a  date  in  or  near  the 
exile  (see  p.  304)  j  its  aim  was  avowedly  limited  to  an  examination  of  par- 
tieular  data  which  had  been  allied,  and  an  inquiry  whether  they  had  been 
interpreted  correctly  {it.).  In  the  philology  o(  the  article  the  writer  has 
nothiiig  of  consequence  to  modify  or  correct.  In  his  elymolc^  of  n-WD, 
p.  ao5,  he  was  led  into  error  through  following  Ues.  too  implicitly  (see 
Dillm.  ad  lee.);  and  the  discussion  of  t^^,  p.  log,  is  incomplete  (see  Kdnig, 
OffeiU.  det  AT.i.il.  324  f.)-  The  writer  is  also  now  of  opinion  that,  although 
in  particular  cases  P's  use  of  '«  might  be  explained  consistently  with  an  early 
date,  yet  his  all  but  tmifarm  preference  for  it  above  '^in,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  hia  lesembl^ce  in  this  respect  to  Ez.  (p.  134,  No.  45),  and  other  later 
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[148]  to  it.  To  be  sure,  Giesebrecht,  in  his  endeavour  to  demon* 
strate  the  lateness  of  P,  overshoots  the  mark,  and  detects  many 
Aramaisms  and  other  signs  of  lateness  in  P  which  do  not  exist; 
indeed,  in  some  cases  the  words  alleged  by  him  form  part  of 
the  older  laws  which  P  embodies.  But  it  is  true  (as  is  admitted 
in  the  Journal  of  Philology ^  p.  232)  that  there  is  a  residuum  of 
words  which  possess  this  character,  and  show  affinities  with 
writings  of  the  age  of  Ez.  That  these  are  less  numerous  than 
might  perhaps  be  expected,  may  be  explained  partly  by  the  fact 
that  P's  phraseology  is  largely  traditional,  partly  by  the  fact  that 
the  real  change  in  Hebrew  style  does  not  begin  till  a  later  age 
altogether;  many  parts  of  Ez.  {e.g,  c  20),  and  even  Haggai  and 
Zechariah,  do  not  show  more  substantial  signs  of  lateness  than 
P.  The  change  is  beginning  {c,  450)  in  the  memoirs  of  Nehemiah 
and  in  Malachi;  but  Aramaisms  and  other  marks  of  lateness 
(esp.  in  syntax)  are  abundant  only  in  works  written  after  this 
date — Esther,  Chr.,  Eccl.,  &c  The  phraseology  of  P,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  is  one  which  had  gradually  formed ;  hence 
it  contains  elements  which  are  no  doubt  ancient  side  by  side 

writers  (as  Lam.,  Zech.  1-8,  Hag.,  Est.,  Eccl.,  Dan.,  Ezr.,  Neh.,  Chr.,  in 
all  of  which  '33K  occurs  only  Neh.  i*,  Dan.  10",  and  i  Chr.  17*  [from  2  Sam. 
7'],  against  some  120  occurrences  of  '3N),  constitutes  a  presumption,  difficult 
to  neutralize,  that  he  wrote  in  the  later  period  of  the  language  [dL  K5nig, 
Stud,  u,  Krit  1 893,  pp.  464-8, 478,  Einl  pp.  168,  227, 229,  Expositor^  Aug. 
1896,  p.  97).  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  doubt  that  there  is  a  larger 
traditional  element  in  the  phraseology  of  P  than  Giesebrecht's  argument 
appears  to  allow  for. 

There  are  also  other  features,  in  which  it  is  remarkable  that  the  usage  of 
P  agrees  with  that  of  the  later  parts  of  the  OT.    Two  may  be  noticed  here : — 

1,  The  months  not  distinguished  by  names^  but  numbered^  Gen.  7^^  8**  ••  ^, 
Ex.  16*  40*- ^'&c  (uniformly),  as  i  Ki.  i2'"-"  (compiler),  2  Ki.  25^  ■•*•", 
and  regularly  in  Jer.,  Ez.,  Hag.,  Chr.  In  the  earlier  literature  the  months  are 
named,  Ex.  13"  231*  34",  Dt.  i6MAbib) ;  i  Ki.  6^-  ^^  (Ziv),  v.»  (Bui),  P 
(Ethanim), — the  last  three  being  explaitted  by  the  terms  current  in  the  com- 
piler's own  day,  viz.  the  "second,"  "eighth,"  and  " seventh "  months  re- 
spectively. (These  are  the  old  Phcenician  names,  Bui  and  Ethanim  being 
found  on  Phoenician  inscriptions:  Nisan  (ist),  Sivan  (3rd),  Elul  (6th), 
Kislev  (9th),  Tebeth  (loth),  Shebat  (nth),  Adar  (12th),  found  in  Zech.  i» 
7*,  Neh.  I*  2*  6^,  Err.  6^,  and  in  Esther,  are  of  Babylonian  origin.) 

2.  Eleven  expressed  by  iry  »nrj;,  Ex.  26''- « (  =  36^*- "),  Nu.  7'*  29*,  Dt 
i»  (P),  as  in  2  Ki.  25«  (=Jer.  52*),  Jer.  i»  39',  Ez.  26^  33"  (LXX)  40*, 
Zech.  i',  I  Ch.  12"  24"  25"  27**t »  not  by  nry  ihk,  as  Gen.  32"  37»,  Dt  i", 
iKL6^a^ 
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with  those  which  were  introduced  later.  The  priests  of  each 
successive  generation  would  adopt,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
technical  formulae,  and  other  stereotyped  expressions,  which  they 
learnt  from  their  seniors,  new  terms,  when  they  were  introduced, 
being  accommodated  to  the  old  moulds.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the 
similarity  of  Ez.*s  style  to  P,  even  where  a  definite  law  is  not 
quoted  by  him :  although,  from  the  greater  variety  of  subjects 
which  he  deals  with  as  a  prophet,  the  vocabulary  of  P  is  not 
sufficient  for  him,  he  still  frequently  uses  expressions  belonging 
to  the  priestly  terminology,  with  which  he  was  familiar.* 

After  the  illustrations  which  have  been  given  above  (p.  8,  &c)  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  analysis  of  Exodus  and  the  following  books  depends, 
the  inadequacies  of  the  "Journal  theory"  of  the  Pentateuch,  advocated  by 
[X49]  Principal  Cave  in  the  work  cited  on  p.  152,  will  be  manifest.  This  theory 
£uls,  in  a  word,  to  account  for  the  phaenonuna  which  the  Pent,  presents. 
Thus  (i)  it  offers  no  explanation  of  the  phraseological  variations  which  Ex. 
&c  display:  these  (as  the  list,  p.  131  ff.,  will  have  shown)  are  quite  as 
marked  as  those  in  Genesis,  which  nevertheless  Principal  Cave  accepts 
(p.  171  ff.)  as  proof  of  its  composite  origin.  If  these  variations  were  so 
distributed  as  to  distinguish  consistently  the  laws  on  the  one  hand  from 
the  narratives  on  the  other,  the  theory  might  possess  some  plausibility ;  the 
laws,  for  instance,  might  be  supposed  to  have  required  naturally  a  different 
style  from  the  narrative,  or  Moses  might  have  compiled  the  one  and  an 
amanuensis  the  other :  but,  as  a  fact,  the  variations  are  not  so  distributed  ; 
not  only  do  the  different  groups  of  laws  show  differences  of  terminology,  but 
the  narratives  themselves  present  the  same  variations  of  phraseology  as  in 
Genesis,  some  parts  having  numerous  features  in  common  with  the  sections 
assigned  to  **P"  in  that  book,  and  with  the  laws  contained  in  Ex.  25,  &c., 
and  other  parts  being  marked  by  an  entire  absence  of  those  features,  f  The 
Journal  theory  cannot  account  for  these  variations  in  the  narrative  sections  of 
Ex.-Dt,  (2)  The  Journal  theory  is  imable  to  account  for  the  many  and 
cogent  indications  which  the  different  codes  in  the  Pent,  contain,  that  tliey 
took  shape  at  different  periods  of  the  history,  or  to  solve  the  very  great 
difficulties  which  both  the  historical  (esp.  c.  1-3,  9-10)  and  legal  parts  of  Dt. 
present,  if  they  are  r^arded  as  the  work  of  the  same  contemporary  writer  as 


♦  The  incorrectnesses  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  Ez.  are  due  prob- 
ably, partly  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  prophet  mingling  with  the  people,  he  was 
exposed  to  influences  from  which  the  priests  generally  were  free,  partly  to 
errors  originating  in  the  transmission  of  his  text. 

t  See  further  the  Contemp,  Review^  Feb.  1892,  p.  262  ff.,  where  the 
writer  has  shown  by  a  series  of  excerpted  passages,  that  whatever  grounds  exist 
for  holding  Genesis  to  be  of  composite  authorship,  the  same  (or  precisely 
similar)  grounds  exist  for  holding  the  rest  of  the  tiexateuch  to  be  of  composite 
aothofihip  likewiseii 
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Ex.-Nu.  (3)  The  Jouraal  theory  takes  a  fidse  view  of  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
which  b  not  severed  from  the  following  books,  and  connected  with  the 
Pentateuch,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  exigencies  of  a  theory,  but 
because  this  view  of  the  book  is  required  by  the  facts — a  simple  comparison 
of  it  with  the  Pent  showing  vis.  that  it  is  really  homogeneous  with  it,  and 
(especially  in  the  F  sections)  that  it  differs  entirely  from  Jud.,  Sam.,  Kings. 
But  Principal  Cave's  treatment  of  the  books  from  Ex.  to  Josh,  is  manifestly 
slight  and  incomplete. 

In  ch.  VL  of  Principal  Cave's  book  there  are  many  just  observations  on 
the  theological  truths  which  find  expression  in  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  it  Is  tn 
ignoratio  eUnchi  to  suppose  them  to  be  a  refutation  of  the  ojnnion  that 
Hebrew  legislation  reached  its  final  form  by  successive  stages,  except  upon 
the  assumption  that  all  progress  must  proceed  from  purely  natural  causes, — 
an  assumption  both  unfounded  in  itself  and  opposed  to  the  general  sense  of 
theologians,  who  speak,  for  instance,  habitually  of  a  "  progressive  revela- 
tion "  (so  •*  Revelation  "  and  "  Evolution,"  p.  251, — though  the  latter  is  not 
a  very  suitable  term  to  use  in  this  connexion, — are  not  antagonistic  except 
upon  a  similar  assumption).  Prof.  Bissell's  Pentateuch  frdls  to  establish  the 
points  which  it  was  written  to  prove,  partly  for  the  same  reason,  partly  for  a 
^different  one.  The  author  is  singularly  unable  to  distinguish  between  a  good 
argument  and  a  bad  one.  Thus  the  passages  adduced  (chiefly  in  chaps. 
viii.-x.)  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Pent,  in  the  Mosaic  age  all,  upoo  one 
ground  or  another  (comp.  above,  p.  144,  lines  1 1-14),  &11  short  of  the  mark ; 
and  while  his  volume  contains  many  sound  and  true  observations  on  the  deep 
spiritual  teaching  both  of  the  law  and  also  of  other  parts  of  the  OT.,  [150]  he 
has  not  shown  that  this  teaching  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  traditional  view 
of  the  origin  of  the  OT.  books,  or  that  the  critical  view  of  their  origin  cannot 
be  stated  in  a  form  entirely  compatible  with  the  reality  of  the  supernatural 
enlightenment  vouchsafed  to  the  ancient  people  of  God.  (On  the  Pent  as 
a  channel  of  revelation,  cf.  further  Riehm's  Einl,  §§  28,  29.) 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  assertion,  now  not  mi- 
frequently  made,  that  the  primary  basis  of  Pentateuchal  criticism  is  the 
assumption  that  Moses  was  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  and  that 
this  has  been  completely  overthrown  by  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets,  rests  upon 
an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  facts.  As  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the 
supposed  basis  in  the  preceding  pages  will  have  shown,  it  is  not  the  premiss 
upon  which  the  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch  depends :  the  antiquity  of  writing 
was  known  long  before  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  were  discovered  ;  and 
these  tablets  (though  deeply  interesting  on  account  of  their  historical  con- 
tents) have  no  bearing  oh  the  question  either  of  the  composite  structure  of 
the  Pentateuch,  or  of  the  date  of  the  documents  of  which  it  is  composed. 

On  Prof.  Hommel's  recently  (May,  1897)  published  volume,  Tho  Ancient 
Hebrew  Tradition  as  illustrated  by  the  Monuments^  see  the  notices  by  Pro^ 
Margoliouth  in  the  Expository  Times,  Aug.  1897,  by  Principal  Whitehouse 
in  the  Expositor^  Sept.  1897,  and  by  G.  B.  Gray  in  the  Expos.  Times, 
Sept  1897,  and  (specially  on  the  argument  founded  upon  the  proper  names 
in  P)  in  the  Expositor,  Sept  1897.  All  these  writers  agree  that,  while 
Prof^  Hommel  has  collected  much  interesting  material  from  the  Inscriptions, 
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espedally  those  of  Babylonia  and  Southern  Arabia,  as  a  refutation  of  the 
critical  position  his  work  is  a  failure.     The  reason  of  his  fiulure  lies  in  the 
fiurt — (i)  that  the  positive  evidence  afforded  by  the  OT.  itself  in  support  of 
the  critical  position  is  very  much  underrated ;  (2)  that  the  monumental 
evidence  arrayed  against  it  is  £eur  too  indirect  and  hypothetical  to  possess 
the  required  cogency :  the  author  makes  no  attempt  to  distinguish  logically 
between  &ct  and  imagination  ;  and  what  he  really  brings  into  the  field  against 
the  conclusions  of  critics  are  not  fieu:ts,  attested  directly  by  the  monuments, 
hot  a  series  of  hypotheses^  framed  indeed  with  great  ingenuity,  but  often 
resting  upon  the  slenderest  possible  foundation,  and  most  insufficiently  sup- 
ported by  the  data  actually  contained  in  the  Inscriptions.     His  treatment  of 
Gen.  14,  while  containing  much  that  is  arbitrary  (the  date  of  Khammurabi, 
the  supposed  name  Ammu-rapaltu^  &c),  does  not  really  establish  anything 
beyond  what  was  stated  by  the  present  writer  in  the  articles  referred  to  above, 
p.  15,  and  in  the  Expos,  Times,  Dec.  1896,  p.  143  f.     It  is  nowhere  main- 
tained (or  implied)  in  the  present  volume  that  in  die  writer's  opinion  "  firm 
historical  ground"  begins  for  Israelitish  history  in  the  age  of  Solomon 
(Hommel,  p.  4) ;  and  hence,  even  should  ProC   Hommel  have  made  it 
probable  (as  Mr.  Gray  had  done  before  him)  that  ancient  material  Is  pre- 
served amongst  the  names  of  P,  the  conclusion  would  be  in  no  kind  of 
conflict  with  the  principles  of  the  present  work.    It  should  be  added  that 
Prof.  Hommel  hhnself  does  not  question  the  composite  structure  of  the 
Pentateuch  (pp.   12,  I9f.)>  and  that  until  quite  recently  (Nigue  Kirchliche 
Ztukr,  1890,  pp.  62-66)  he  accepted  for  J,  E,  and  P,  Wellh.'s  dates. 


THE  PRIESTS'  CODE. 


Genesis  1^2^  5»-*-  •»■"  6»-»  f-  "•  ^^^  "•  (except  forty  days)  »-»•  ^ 
gi-siu  sb-s.  ifti.  u-19  q1-17.  m-m  |q1-7.  so.  n-n.  n-n  uio-a?.  n-n  i2<t»-«  i3«*  ub-i^  15U. 

t.  u-M  c.  17.  i9»  2i"»-  »^  c.  23.  25'-"^  "■"•  »■»•  «>  26**-*  27**-28»  2^' 
m  •  ^lUb  qjisft  341-s^  ^  ^  *-u«  u-u*  >o-34.  m  (partly)  '^'^  35^^  ^*  '^^^  c.  36. t 
37*-^  41**  46*"*'  47*^  (LXX)  ^-"'  *^»  48*-*- ' »  49^  »>-»  5o^i». 

Exodus  ii-^-'-w-M  2»*^*  6a_7is.  i»-ao».  nb-sa  g*-?.  wb-w  ^is  jj9-io  i2i-«>- 
n.  fb.  «»-4L  u^  ii^-**  ^  ia}'*'  *^*  ^^  '^  ai»>s.  1B-S7a.  asft.  i»  151-t.  s-sa.  ii-m  iju, 
19I-M  24»-"*  a5^3iM»  34»-»  c  35-4a 

Leviticus  c.  x-16  (c.  17-26)  c.  27. 

Numbers  i^io»  13I-17*.  «•  »-»»  (to  Paran)  ^  141-i.t  •-». ».  «M^  »*-» 
c  15.  i6'»'  ^''^  (^")'  (!•-*')•  "•**•  •'^  »»>•  »•  (»-^-  <!-«>  c  17-19.  26^  (10 
month)  «.  «»-^  »■».  »•»  21^  (to  Bor)  """  22*  2$*-^  c  26-31.  32i»"»-  »^  t 

c  33-36. 

Deuteronomy  i*  32^*^  34^  (largely)  ">•  '"•, 

Joshua  4^  "  5**""  7*  9""»'  ""*^  13"^  I4*"*  15*"^  •"^  (•■*')•  *•-«»  i6*-' 
lyu.!^  7.  Siu  te-ite  igi.  u-sB  i^-s.  i<Ms.  48.  n  joi-f  (except  ** and  unawares") 

^  (Xopi4gnunt)  »•»  [cf.  LXX]  2i»-<»  (22^^). 

♦  Wth  perhaps  fragments  in  30^  ^*  •*»•  '^, 

i*  In  the  main.  %  With  traces  in  32^'''*  ^^^, 


CHAPTER    II. 

JUDGES,  SAMUEL,  AND  KINGS 

%  t.  The  Book  of  Judges. 

LmRATDU.— G.  L.  Studer,  Das  Buck  dtr  RicMer,  1S42  j  E.  BertheM 
(id  the  Kurtgtf,  Extg.  Ha»di.),  *i883  ;  Keil  in/w«a,  Rickltr  w.  Ruik,* 
18741  WellhauseQ  in  Bleek's  EM.  (1S7S)  pp.  iSi-305  [  =  Ci'«i/.  213-23S]  ; 
Hitl.  pp.  228-345  i  ^  ^"1  Doominck,  Bijdrage  tol  dt  tckst-kriiUi  vtm 
Rkkt.  i-rvi  (1879),  wilh  K.  Budde'i  review,  Tk.  Lii.-it.  18S4,  col.  311-316 ; 
Ai%.  MUlIer,  Das  Lied  dtr  Dtb.  18S7  ;  K.  Budde,  Die  Bikker  Richttr  n. 
SamutI,  1890,  pp.  1-166  ;  J.  S.  Black  (in  the  Smalltr  Canth.  Bible  for 
Schools),  189a  ;  R.  Kittel,  Gestk.  L  ajgff.  [E.T.  i.  364?.];  W.  R.  Smith, 
07/C.'  pp.  IZO-I14,  431-433;  G.  A.  Cooke,  Tlie  History  and  Song  of 
DeiaraA,  OiSord,  t8^  )  S.  Oettli  (in  Struck  and  Zdckler's  A^A'cmm.),  1893  ; 
0.  F.  Moore  (iQ  the  "  International  Cril.  Comm."),  189S  (very  IliOTOUgh). 

The  Book  of  Judges  derives  its  name  from  the  heroes  whose 
exploits  form  the  subject  of  its  central  and  principal  part  (a*- 
c.  16).  It  consists  of  three  well-defined  portions :  (i)  aa  intro- 
duction 1^-3',  presenting  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country 
at  the  time  when  the  period  of  the  Judges  begins ;  (a)  the 
history  of  the  Judges,  a'-c  16  j  (3)  an  appendix,  c  17-ai, 
describing  in  some  detail  two  incidents  belonging  to  the  period, 
viz,  the  migration  of  a  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  to  the  north, 
C  17-18,  and  the  war  of  the  Israelites  against  Benjamin,  arising 
out  of  the  outrage  of  Gibeah,  c  19-21. 

The  Judges  i^ose  exploits  the  book  records  are  13  in 
number,  or,  if  Abimelech  (who  is  not  termed  a  judge)  be  i>ot 
reckoned,  la,  viz.:  Othniel  (3^"'^);  Ehud  (3'-'*') ;  Shamgar  (3") 
Barak  [Deborah]  (c  4-5) ;  Gideon  (6i-8«) ;  Abimelech  (8*^-9") 
ToU  {ioi-»);  Jair  (10");  Jephthah  (lo'^ia^);  Ihtan  (i2«-»*) 
Elon  (la"-");  Abdon  (ra'*"**);  Samson  (c  13-16).  Shamgar, 
Tola,  Jair,  Ibzan,  Elon,  Abdon,  whose  exploits  are  told '  only 
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summarily,  are  sometimes  called  the  "  minor  "  Judges.  Accord- 
ing to  the  chronology  of  the  book  itself,  the  period  of  the  Judges 
embraced  410  years  ;  thus : — 

[152]      3  ^  Israel  serves  Cushan-Rishathaim 

3^^  Deliverance  by  Othniel :  the  land  rests 

3'*  Israel  serves  Eglon 

3**  Deliverance  by  Ehud  :  the  land  rests 

4  '  Oppression  by  Jabin 

5*^  Deliverance  by  Deborah  :  the  land  rests  40 

6  ^  Oppression  by  Midian 
-  8"  Deliverance  by  Gideon  :  the  land  rests 

9^  Abimelech  reigns  over  Israel 
10  •  Tola  judges  Israel 
10  •  Jair  judges  Israel 
10  •  Oppression  by  Ammon 
12  ^  Jephthah  judges  Israel 

12  '  Ibzan  judges  Israel 
12^^  Elon  judges  Israel 
12^*  Abdon  judges  Israel 

13  ^  Oppression  by  Philistines 
1530--  j^i  Samson  judges  Israel 

Total,  410  years. 

This  total,  however,  appears  to  be  too  high ;  and  it  is  at  any 
rate  inconsistent  with  i  Ki.  6^,  which  assigns  480  years  *  to  the 
period  from  the  exodus  to  the  4th  year  of  Solomon,  whereas,  if 
the  Judges  be  reckoned  at  410  years,  this  period,  which  must 
embrace  in  addition  the  40  years  of  the  wilderness,  7  years  of 
the  conquest  (p.  104),  20  years  of  Samuel  (i  Sa.  7^),  20  (?)  years 
of  Saul,  40  years  of  David,  and  4  of  Solomon,  would  extend  (at 
the  least)  to  541  years.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
reduce  the  chronology  of  the  Judges,  by  the  assumption,  for 
instance,  that  some  of  the  periods  named  in  it  are  synchronous, 
or  the  figures  meant  to  be  treated  as  round  ones  (especially  40 
and  80  =  40  X  2) ;  t  but  it  must  be  admitted  (with  Bertheau,  pp. 
XV,  xvii)  that  no  certain  results  can  be  reached  by  the  use  of 
such  methods,  and  that,  as  matters  stand,  an  exact  chronology 
of  the  period  is  unattainable. 

The  three  parts  of  which  the  Book  of  Judges  consists  differ 

*  Though  this  is  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  reached  artificially 

(=40x12). 

t  Comp.  Bertheau,  pp.  xii-xvii ;  Wellh.  Ifisl,  p.  229 1  ;  Comp,  p.  356 ; 

Kuenen,  OtuUrtoek^  L  2  (1887),  §  18.  4,  6,  7. 
II 
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considerably  in  structure  and  character,  and  must  be  considered 
separately. 

I.  1^-2''.  This  section  of  the  book  consists  of  fragments 
[153]  of  an  old  account  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan— not  by 
united  Israel  under  the  leadership  of  Joshua,  but  —  by  the 
individual  efforts  of  the  separate  tribes.  The  fragments,  how- 
ever, narrate  the  positive  successes  of  Judah  and  Simeon  (i^-^) 
and  the  "House  of  Joseph"  (122-20)  Q^iy.  There  follows  a 
series  of  notices  describing  how  particular  tribes,  viz.  Manasseh, 
Ephraim,  Zebulun,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and  Dan,  failed  to  dis- 
possess the  native  inhabitants.  By  the  opening  words :  "  And 
it  came  to  pass  after  the  death  of  Joshua,"  the  section  is  attached 
to  the  Book  of  Joshua,  and  the  events  narrated  in  it  are  assigned 
to  the  period  after  the  close  of  that  book.  But  it  has  long  been 
suspected*  that  these  words  are,  in  fact,  merely  a  redactional 
addition,  and  that  the  account  is,  in  reality,  parallel^  at  least  in 
part,  with  the  narrative  in  Joshua,  and  not  a  continuation  of  it 
The  Book  of  Joshua  (as  we  now  have  it)  describes  how  the 
whole  land  was  subdued  by  the  Israelites,  and  taken  possession 
of  by  the  individual  tribes  (see  e,g,  2 1*^-*^  23^ :  both  D*).  In 
Jud.  I  the  Israelites  are  still  at  Gilgal  (2^),  or  close  by  at  Jericho 
(ii«) ;  and  hence  the  tribes  "go  up"  (/>.  from  the  Jordan  Valley 
to  the  high  ground  of  Central  Palestine),  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Book  of  Joshua  (5*),  Judah  first,  to  conquer  their  respectiye 
territories  (i^'^-s). 

As  was  remarked  above  (p.  115),  these  notices  display  a 
strong  similarity  of  style,  and  in  some  cases  even  verbal  identity, 
with  a  series  of  passages,  somewhat  loosely  attached  to  the 
context,  preserved  in  the  older  strata  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
Thus  Jud.  1^1  (the  Benjaminites'  failure  to  conquer  Jerusalem) 
agrees  almost  verbally  with  Josh.  1 5^,  except  that  there  what  is 
no  doubt  the  original  reading  is  preserved,  and  the  failure  is 
laid  to  the  charge,  not  of  Benjamin,  but  o{  Judak\  iOb.iob.i5 
agrees,  in  the  main  verbally,  with  Josh.  15^*'^®;  i'^''"^  with  Josh. 
1 7^2-13  .  1 29  yyjth  Josh.  16^®.  Most  of  the  verbal  differences  are  due 
simply  to  the  different  relations  which  the  fragments  hold  in  the 
two  books  to  the  contiguous  narrative.  Josh.  lyi*-!^  (complaint 
of  the  "House  of  Joseph")  and  iq*"^  (Dan)  are  very  similar  in 
representation  (implying  the  separate  action  taken  by  individual 

*  Comp.  the  Speaker's  Comm,  ii.  p.  123^ 
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tribes)  and  in  phraseology.*  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  both 
Jud  I  and  [154]  these  notices  in  Joshua  are  excerpts  from  what 
was  once  a  detailed  survey  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  :  of  these 
excerpts  some  have  been  fitted  in  with  the  narrative  of  Joshua, 
others  have  been  combined  in  Jud.  i  so  as  to  form,  with  the 
addition  of  the  opening  words,  After  the  death  of  Joshua^  an 
introduction  to  the  period  of  the  Judges.  The  survey  is  in- 
complete; but  the  parts  which  remain  may  have  stood  once 
somewhat  in  the  following  order:  a,  (Judah  and  Simeon)  Jud 
ii  (from  ''and  the  children  of  Israel  asked''),  v.^-sf  ^^-J  !•• « 
(with  Judah  twice  for  Benjamin^  as  Josh.  1 5^),  y.^^-  ^^a  (with 
Caleb  ioT  Judah^),  Josh.  15"  (to  Talmai),  v.i^-w  (  =  Jud  i"-i«; 
cf.  Josh.  14"^- !»••),  Jud  ii«-i7.86.||  i,^  (Joseph)  Jud  i2s-2«. 27-28 

(  =  Josh.  17^2  [the  names  of  the  towns  are  stated  here  in  v.^,  and 
so  not  repeatedJ-13)^  v.»  (  =  Josh.  i6i<>),  Josh.  lyi^-isiT  13"; 
c.  (the  other  tribes)  Jud  \^'^\  Josh.  19*^**  Jud.  i^^.tt 

II.  2*-c.  16.  This,  the  central  and  principal  part  of  the 
book,  comprising  the  history  of  the  Judges  properly  so  called, 
consists  essentially  of  a  series  of  older  narratives,  fitted  into  a 

♦Notice  "House  of  Joseph"  (unusual),  Josh.  17",  Jud.  i«.»-M; 
"daughters"  for  dependent  towns,  Josh.  17"- ^^  Jud.  \^ \  "  aw/Z^/ dwell," 
Jodu  17",  Jud.  i*^-*;  the  "chariots  of  iron,"  Josh.  I7»«,  Jud.  i". 

t  v.*  agrees  indifferenfly  with  the  context,  and  is  in  all  probability  a  re- 
dactional  addition  (Budde  ;  Kittel,  Gesck,  p.  241  [E.T.  p.  266] ;  Moore). 

X  V.',  which  cannot  be  reasonably  reconciled  with  v.*^  (see  Moore,  p.  21), 
appears  to  be  a  gloss,  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  v.^  (cf.  Budde,  pp.  4, 
8f.;  Kittel,  Hist,  ib,)\  v.*  seems  to  be  a  generalizing  introduction  to  v.^^*, 
made  by  the  redactor ;  v.^  (contrast  v.^*  3',  Josh.  13')  is  also  probably  due 
to  him, — unless  indeed  la^  mVi  "and  took  fiot^^  (cf.  LXX)  be  the  true  reuling 
instead  of  na^n. 

§  The  context  (cf.  v."^  ^*)  requires  the  conquest  to  be  referred  to  Caleb, 
not  to  Judah.  V.****  **  and  Josh.  15"  are  different  excerpts  from  the  same 
common  source;  and  in  v."  the  redactor  generalizes  (^*fudah"\  ** they 
smote  "). 

I  Where  Amorites  is  probably  an  error  for  Edomites^  as  in  l^  /^  people 
(opn)  for  tht  Amakkite  (*p7Dj;'t) :  cf.  QPl^, 

H  According  to  Budde  (pp.  38  f.,  60)  I3''  was  preceded  in  its  original 
context  by  Nu.  32*'  *^'  **  (which  then  would  describe  the  conquest  of  Gilead 
from  the  West  of  Jordan). 

••  Read  (as  suggested  by  LXX)  "wax  too  narrow  for  them"  for  "went 
out  beyond  them  "  (nsri  for  Mx^i) :  cf.  2  Kl.  6*  (Heb.). 

tt  Comp.  Budde,  p.  84  ff.  (where  the  passages,  in  somewhat  different  order, 
are  printed  consecutively) ;  Kittel,  Gesch,  i.  239  ff.  [E.T.  p.  265  ff.]. 
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framework  by  a  later  editor,  or  redactor,  and  provided  by  him, 
where  necessary,  with  introductory  and   concluding  comments. 
This  editor,  or  redactor,  is  imbued  strongly  with  the  spirit  of 
Deuteronomy.     His  additions  exhibit  a  phraseology  and  colour- 
ing different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  book ;  all  contain  the 
same  recurring  expressions,  and  many  are  cast  in  the  same  tj'pe 
or  form  of  words,  so  that  they  are  recognisable  without  difficulty. 
Thus  the  history  of  each  of  the  six  greater  Judges  is  fitted  into 
a  framework  as  follows — the  details  vary  slightly,  but  the  general 
resemblance  is  unmistakable :  3'^"^^  (Othniel)  "  And  the  children 
of  Israel  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  .  .  . 
and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  He 
sold  them  into  the   hand  of  Cushan-rishathaim,  .  .  .  and  they 
served  Cushan-rishathaim  eight  years;  .   .   .   and  the  children 
of  Israel  cried  unto  Jehovah,  and  He  raised  up  unto  them  a 
saviour,  .  .  .  and  the  land  had  rest  forty  years."     312-30  (Ehud) 
"And  the  children  of  Israel  again  did  that  which  was  evil  in 
the  sight  of  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  strengthened  Eglon  king  of 
Moab  against  Israel,  .  .  .  and  they  served  Eglon  eighteen  [155] 
years;    and   the   children   of  Israel   cried   unto   Jehovah,   and 
Jehovah   raisecf    up   to   them   a  saviour;  .  .  .  and   Moab   was 
subdued,  .  .  .  and  the  land  had  rest  eighty  years."    The  scheme 
is   similar   in   the  case  of  Barak   (4^-5^^),  Gideon  (6*-^;   8'^), 
Jephthah   (lo^-''.  10.    ii33b.    jj''),    Samson   (13^;    15'-^   [twenty 
years]  16^^  **'^,     In  all  we  have  the  same  succession  of  apostasy, 
subjugation,  the  cry  for  help,  deliverance,  described  often  in  the 
same,  always   in   similar,   phraseology.     Let  the  reader  notice 
how  frequently  at  or  near  the  beginning  and  dose  of  the  narrative 
of  each  of  the  greater  Judges  the  following  expressions  occur : 
did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jefiovah^  sold*  or  delivered 
them  into  the  hand  of  .  »  ,,  cried  unto  Jehovah^  subdued^  and  the 
land  had  rest  .    .    .    (37.8.9.11.    3I2.15.30.   ^1.2.3.23    ^sib.    51.  cu 
828.    106.7.10   jiS3b.   J3I    i63irm/).     It  is   evident  that  in  this 
part  of  the  book  a  series  of  independent  narratives  has  been 
taken  by  the  compiler  and  arranged  by  him  in  a  framework, 
designed  with   the   purpose  of  stating .  the   chronology  of  the 
period,  and  exhibiting  a  theory  of  the  occasion  and  nature  of 

•  This  figure  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  compiler  of  this  book  (2"  3*  4'  10'  ; 
rather  differently  in  the  older  narrative  4®)  and  the  kindred  author  of  I  Sa.  \2 
(v.*) ;  it  is  a  point  of  contact  with  Dt.  32**  (the  Song), 
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the  work  which  the  Judges  geneially  were  called  to  undertake. 
In  the  case  of  the  six  minor  judges  (Shamgar,  Tola,  J  air,  Ibzan, 
Elon,  Abdon)  detailed  particulars  were  probably  not  accessible 
to  the  compiler ;  hence  the  narratives  are  much  briefer,  though 
here  also  they  show  much  mutual  similarity  of  literary  form 
(3";  ioi-«;  io3-6;   i28-i«;  12^^-^-^;  12^^-^^). 

To  this  history  of  the  Judges  2^-3®  forms  an  introduction, 
the  nature  of  which  must  next  be  examined.  Is  this  introduction 
the  work  of  the  compiler  also?  In  parts  of  it  we  trace  his 
hand  at  once  (2"-^^-**;  in  v.^^*  ^*- ^*  also  notice  the  expressions 
raised  up,  saved,  oppressed,  comparing  3*-^*;  4*;  6*;  10^2.13^ 
and  the  general  similarity  of  tone).  But  the  whole  cannot  be 
his  work :  for  2^'^  is  repeated  with  slight  verbal  differences  from 
Josh.  24^8- "•»•«>  (LXX:  28. 29.  so.  si) .  elsewhere  also  /A?  poin^ 
of  view  frequently  changes,  and  the  details  harmonize  imperfectly 
with  each  other,  authorizing  the  inference  that  he  has  here  in- 
corporated in  his  work  older  materials. 

Thus  2'*  cannot  be  the  original  sequel  of  2*"^ ;  the  fact  that  the  Canaan- 
ites  were  not  delivered  'Mnto  the  hand  of  Joshua"  (v."),  cannot  be  [156]  a 
consequence  of  what  happened  (v.'*)  after  foshuds  death.  In  3'"*  the  ground 
for  which  the  Canaaniles  were  not  driven  out  is  that  the  Israelites  might 
learn  the  art  of  war ;  in  2^  and  3*  it  is  that  they  might  be  tested  morally^ 
that  it  might  be  seen  whether  they  would  adhere  to  the  service  of  Jehovah 
or  not.  The  list  of  nations  in  3'  is  scarcely  consistent  with  that  in  3*  j  the 
nations  named  in  3'  are  just  those  occupying  particular  districts  in  or  near 
Canaan,  the  six  named  in  3*^  are  representative  of  the  entire  population  of 
Western  Palestine  (Ex.  33',  Dl  7^  &c.:  cf.  p.  119,  «.). 

The  oldest  part  of  this  section  is,  no  doubt,  3^-^, — or  rather 
its  nucleus,  for  it  has  pretty  clearly  been  expanded, — describing 
how  the  Israelites  became  trained  in  warfare  through  the  in- 
habitants of  particular  districts  continuing  to  dwell  among  or 
near  them.  As  a  whole,  2^-3^  may  be  analysed  as  follows: — 
2*-^  (repeated,  except  v.^^  from  Joshua)  describes  the  death  of 
Joshua,  and  the  change  which  in  the  view  of  the  compiler  came 
oiver  the  nation  in  the  following  generation;  2^^'^^  states  the 
compiler's  theory  of  the  period  of  the  J  udges,  which  he  intends 
to  be  illustrated  by  the  narratives  following ;  2'^''^^  deals  with  a 
different  subject,  not,  as  v.^^-i®,  the  punishment  of  Israel  for  its 
apostasy  by  its  being  sold  into  the  hand  of  one  after  another  of 
the  nations  around  it,  but  Jehovah^s  determination  to  spare  the 
remnant  of  the  nations  in  its  midst,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
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its  moral  strength ;  the  sequel  of  a™-"  is  3*^,  statii^  how  the 
Israelites  intermarried  with  the  Canaanites,  and  thus  failed  to 
endure  the  test.  The  nucleus  of  3'-*  is  the  older  fragment, 
enumerating  the  nations  that  were  instrumental  in  trdning  Israel 
in  warfare ;  when  this,  in  its  expanded  fomi,  was  incorporated, 
a*'  (attaching  loosely  and  imperfectly  to  2**)  was  prefixed  as  an 
introduction,  3'  being  appended,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  back 
to  the  general  thought  of  a"^^  and  its  sequel  3"^.  a*-**  ^i^^ 
displays  affinity  with  the  Hexateuchal  £;  3^'*,  in  its  original 
form,  was  probably  the  continuation  of  i^a*.* 

It  ii  not  impossible  that  lo*"",  the  mtroduciion  to  the  nuiatiTe  of 
Jephtholi,  which  is  much  longer  than  the  other  introductions,  may  be  the 
CxponsioD  of  Bn  earlier  and  briefer  narrative  allied  to  E  (Sluje,  ZjiT(V. 
1S81,  p.  341 !. ;  Budde,  p.  12S  1  Moore),  (o  which  in  particular  v."'-  *  (pajtly) 
M,  U-it  jpjy  [157]  belong.  The  particulare  in  v.'"-  appear  to  be  limply 
derived  Irom  c  II,  the  two  verses  being  prefixed  here  as  an  iDtroduction, 
after  the  notice  of  the  Ammonites  in  ia''-'.t  That  the  author  of  c.  II  wrote 
independenlly  of  lo"-",  and  could  not  have  had  these  verses  before  him, 
appears  from  the  wording  of  11',  which,  as  it  stands,  is  evidently  thtjlnt 
mention  of  the  Annnooiles,  and  must  have  been  differently  exprened  bad 
10*""  preceded. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Deuteronomk  compiler  (as  in  view  of  his 
prevalent  thought  and  tone  we  may  now  term  him)  was  not  the 
first  who  arranged  together  the  separate  histories  of  the  Judges, 
but  that  he  adopted  as  the  basis  of  his  work  a  continuous  narra- 
tive, which  he  found  ready  to  his  hand  Some  of  the  narratives 
are  not  adapted  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  the  Judges,  as  ex- 
pounded in  3I*''*;  so,  for  instance,  the  accounts  of  the  minor 
Juc^es  (3";  lo*'*;  la*""),  in  which  no  allusion  is  made  to  the 
nation's  apostasy,  but  which,  nevertheless,  as  remarked  above, 
are  cast  mainly  in  one  and  the  same  mould,  and  the  narrative 
of  Abimelech  in  c.  9 :  a  lesson  !^  indeed  deduced  from  die 
history  of  Abimelech,  gM-"-"^,  but  not  the  lesson  of  a""*".  It 
is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  there  was  a  pre-DtuierofiomU 
collection  of  histories  of  Judges,  which  the  Deuteronomic  compiler 
set  in  a  new  framework,  embodying  his  theory  of  the  history  of 
the  period    Perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  recurring  phrases  noted 

*  So  substantially  Budde  (see  the  grounds  more  &1II7  in  his  work,  p^ 
91  f.,  156?.]:  somewhat  differently  Moore,  p.  63 ff. 

t  So  in  c.  8  the  main  contents  of  v,"*^  seem  derived  from  c.  9,  uid 
placed  where  they  now  stand,  as  a  link  of  connexion  between  &  8  and  c  9, 
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aboTC^  «nch  as  "subdued"  (f;  4-';  8=*;  ii"),  which  seem 
to  fonn  a  more  integral  part  of  the  narratives  proper  than  the 
rest,  may  mark  the  portions  due  to  the  pre-Deuturonomic  com- 
piler. There  is  also  a  more  noticeable  feature  of  the  book  which 
may  be  rightly  attributed  to  him.  It  is  clear  that  the  Judges 
were,  in  fact,  merely  local  heroes  ;  they  formed  temporary  heads 
in  particular  centres,  or  over  particular  groups  of  tribes  — Barak 
in  the  north  of  Israel;  Gideon  in  the  centre;  Jephthah  on  the 
east  of  Jordan ;  Samson  in  the  extreme  south-west.  Never- 
theless, the  Judges  are  consistently  represented  as  exercising 
jurisdiction  over  Israel  as  a  whole  (3'*;  4*;  9'-;  10'-';  12'-*; 
16" ;  and  elsewhere) ;  and  this  generalization  of  their  position 
and  influence  is  so  associated  with  the  individual  narratives  that 
it  must  have  formed  a  feature  in  them  before  they  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Deuteronomic  compiler ;  hence,  if  it  was  not 
a  conception  shared  in  common  by  the  authors  of  the  [158] 
separate  narratives,  it  must  be  a  trait  due  to  the  first  compiler  of 
this  portion  of  the  book.  The  question,  however,  whether  the 
Deuteronomic  compiler  had  before  him  a  number  of  separate 
narratives,  or  a  continuous  work,  is  a  subordinate  one:  the 
important  distinction  is  undoubtedly  that  between  the  narratives 
generally  and  the  framework  in  which  they  are  set. 

The  parts,  then,  ef  2*-c  16,  which  either  belong  wholly  to 
the  Deuteronomic  compiler,  or  consist  of  elements  which  have 
been  expanded  or  largely  recast  by  him,  are — 2'11-M;  j*-*; 
3*-ii  (almost  entirely  :  there  are  no  details  of  Othniel's  judgeship 
such  as  constitute  the  narratives  respecting  Ehud,  Rarak,  &c.) ; 
gii-u^sob.  _^i-g.  j3ib.  gi.MO;*  8"!.  (probably)  ^''- 3^-^- «  (based 
on  c  9);  io«-»«-«^  (based  on  c.  11);  13';  i^\  I6»'^  All 
these  parts  are  connected  together  by  a  similarity  of  tone  and 
phraseology,  which  stamps  them  as  the  work  of  a  dilferent  hand 

*  Excerpted  piotsbly,  to  judge  from  Ihe  style  (Budde,  p.  107  f. ;  Moore), 
Irooi  *■  source  akin  lo  the  Heiateuchal  E  (cf.  above,  p.  166).  ii"-",  con- 
tainil^  the  defence  of  Israel's  title  to  Gileod,  b  considered  by  most  recent 
critics  (m  Kuenen,  Wellli.,  Budde,  Mimre)  to  be  an  insertion  in  the  original 
narrative.  It  ii  rcmukable  (hat,  while  puiporiing  <o  be  an  answer  to  the 
claim  of  the  Ammonites  (v."),  ii  in  reality  deals  wilh  Israel's  relation  10  the 
MaabUa  (v."- ",  cf.  v."  [Qiemoah],  v.»-  =■).  Notice  ihat  the  author  has  con- 
Etructed  Jephthah's  message  laqjely  00  the  baj^is  of  J  E's  narrative  :  thus  with 
y  iT.».i»  comp.  Nu.  so'*'"  ji*- "■>'-"■»»  (where  the  agreoment  it  gftea 
verbal). 
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from  that  of  the  author  (or  authors)  of  the  histories  of  the  Judges 
themselves. 

III.  C.  17-21.  This  division  of  the  book  differs  again  in 
character  from  either  of  the  other  two.  It  consists  of  two  con- 
tinuous narratives,  not  describing  the  exploits  of  any  judge,  but 
relating  two  incidents  belonging  to  the  same  period  of  history. 
C  17-18  introduces  us  lo  an  archaic  state  of  Israelitish  life: 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (iS')  is  still  without  a  possession  in  Canaan: 
Micab's  "house  of  God,"  with  its  instruments  of  divination, 
"the  ephod  and  the  teraphim,"  and  its  owner's  satisfaction  at 
securing  a  Levite  as  his  priest  (17'""),  are  vividiy  portrayed; 
nor  does  any  disapproval  of  what  Micah  had  instituted  appear  to 
be  entertained.  The  narrative  as  a  whole  exhibits  the  particulars 
of  what  is  briefly  stated  in  one  of  the  notices  mentioned  p.  163, 
Josh.  19^^  (cf.  Jud.  i'*),  though  the  latter  can  scarcely  be  derived 
from  it  on  account  of  the  different  orthography  of  the  name 
Laish  (I.€shem,  or  rather,  probably,  I^sham).  The  two  chapters 
contain  indications  which  have  led  some  to  suppose  that  they 
have  been  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  parallel  narratives. 
But  [159]  the  inference  is  here  a  questionable  one,  and  it  is 
rejected  by  both  Wellh.  and  Kuenen,  who  will  only  admit  that 
in  two  or  three  places  the  narrative  is  in  disorder  or  has  sufTered 
interpolation.* 

With  the  second  nanative  (c  rg-ai),  on  the  other  hand, 
the  case  appears  to  be  different.  In  c.  lo,  not  only  does  the 
description  in  parts  appear  to  be  in  duplicate  (as  in  v,***^*"  by 
the  side  of  v.^'-"*") ;  t  but  the  account,  as  we  have  it,  can  hardly 
be  historical.  The  figures  are  incredibly  large :  Deborah  (5') 
places  the  number  of  warriors  in  entire  Israel  at  not  more  than 
40,000 ;  here  400,000  advance  against  25,000  +  700  Benjaminites, 

"  Wellh.  Cemp.  p.  233  ;  Kuenen,  Onderzoek,  i.  2  {1887),  S  30.  3,  4  (see, 
however,  on  Ihe  other  side,  Ituilde.  p.  ijSIT..  .Moore,  p.  367 T.).  The  twa 
chronological  notes,  iS"-  •',  for  insiancc,  can  hardly  both  be  liy  one  hand  j 
and  had  (he  original  narrator  dcsiied  to  slate  the  name  of  the  Levite,  he  would 
almost  certainly  have  dune  so  where  he  was  firsl  mentioned,  17™-.  V.**  ix  x 
notice  nddefl  by  a  later  hand,  intcniled  to  supply  this  deficiency.  The  "day 
of  the  captivity  [properly  r.rtVr]  of  the  land"  can  denote  only  the  exile  iS  the 
t,;n  tribes  in  721  H.c.,— or,  al  least,  of  the  K.  trilics  in  734  (2  K.  is"). 

t  Comp.  V."  and  v."  (in  each  30  Israelites  smitten):  v."  (25,100 
Benjaniinite*  smitten)  and  v.**-**  (rS,otx]-h  5000  4-2000=25,000  simtlen): 
the  vihaU  numbei  of  Bcnjaminilcs,  as  staLud  in  v.",  was  but  25,000-4-700. 
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and  the  latter  slay  of  the  former  on  the  first  day  i3,ooo,  on 
the  second  day  i8,coo;  on  these  two  days  not  one  of  the 
35,000  +  700  of  the  Benjaminites  falls,  but  on  the  third  day 
10,000  Israelites  slay  25,100  of  them  (20^-  '*  [LXX,  Cod,  A; 
RV.  «ia>y.]  "■"■■■■*■*'■*').  Secondly,  whereas  in  the  rest  of  the 
book  the  tribes  are  represented  uniformly  as  acting  separately, 
and  only  combining  temporarily  and  partially,  in  this  narrative 
Israel  is  represented  as  entirely  centralized,  assembling  and 
taking  action  as  one  man  (20I-*":  similarly  jf^- '*- "■  i"),  with 
a  unanimity  which,  in  fact,  was  gained  only — and  even  then 
imperfectly — after  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  This 
joint  action  of  the  "  congregation  "  contradicts  the  notices  of  all 
except  the  initial  stages  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  not  less 
than  every  other  picture  which  we  possess  of  the  condition  of 
Israel  during  this  period.  The  motives  prompting  the  people's 
action,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  collected  together,  are 
unlike  what  appears  in  any  other  part  of  either  Judges  or  Samuel ; 
elsewhere  the  people  are  impelled  to  action  by  the  initiative  of 
an  individual  leader;  here  they  move,  in  vast  numbers,  auto- 
matically ;  there  is  not  even  mention  of  the  head,  who  must  have 
been  needful  for  the  pur]»ose  of  directing  the  military  operations, 
[160]  However  keenly  the  rest  of  Israel  may  have  felt  its 
indignation  aroused  hy  the  deed  of  tjibeah,  and  the  readiness 
of  the  Benjaminites  to  screen  the  perpetrators  (zo'"),  the  com- 
bination can  hardly  have  taken  place  on  the  scale  depicted. 
Nor  is  there  any  trace  either  in  Judges  (5"^-  if  this  incident 
(comp.  20"  •)  be  prior  to  the  time  of  Deborah — or  in  Samuel — 
if  it  be  subsequent  to  it^of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  having  been 
reduced  to  one-fortieth  of  its  numbers,  or  in  the  narrative  ot 
I  Sa.  II  of  the  virtual  extermination  (zi"*-")  of  the  population 
of  Jabesh  Gilead. 

These  difficulties  attach  only  to  c.  20-2  r,  not  to  c,  19.  The 
^inclusion  to  which  they  point  is  this,  that  c.  20-21  are  not 
hamegetttous :  parts  are  decidedly  later  than  c.  19,  and  exhibit 
the  tradition  respecting  the  action   of   the   Israelites  against 

"  Which,  however,  a  pretty  clearly  a  gloss,  and  so  no  real  indication  of 
the  period  to  which  the  incident  was  assigned  by  the  original  narrator.  Had 
v,*""-!*  been  an  eiplanalion  made  by  the  original  nairalor,  (he  notice  would 
almoit  ceitainlf  have  stood  in  v.**,  where  the  inquiry  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time. 
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Benjamin  in  the  shape  which  it  has  assumed  in  the  coarse  of  a 
lot^;  period  of  oral  transmission.  The  story  of  the  vengeance 
taken  by  the  Isiaetites  against  the  guilty  tribe  offered  scope  for 
expansion  and  embellishment,  as  it  was  handed  on  in  the  month 
of  the  people ;  and  the  literary  form  in  which  we  have  it  exhibits 
the  last  stage  of  the  process.  Hence  the  exaggeration  both  in 
the  numbers  and  in  the  scale  upon  which  the  tribes  combined 
and  executed  their  vengeance  upon  Benjamin  and  Jabesh  Gilead. 
The  narrative  of  the  outrage  in  c  19  is  old  in  style  and  repre- 
sentation;  it  has  affinities  with  c  17-18,  and  in  all  probability 
has  come  down  to  us  with  very  little,  if  any,  alteration  of  form. 
The  narrative  of  the  vengeance,  on  the  contrary,  in  c.  30,  has 
been  expanded ;  as  it  was  first  written  down,  the  incidents  were 
simpler,  and  the  scale  on  which  they  were  represented  as  having 
taken  place  was  smaller  than  is  now  the  case.  But  the  original 
narrative  has  been  combined  with  the  additions  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  be  disengaged  with  certainty,  and  is  now,  in  all 
probability,  as  Kuenen  observes,  not  recoverable.*  In  c.  3r  the 
narrative  of  the  rape  of  the  maidens  at  Shiloh  wears  the  appear- 
ance [161]  of  antiquity,  and  stands,  no  doubt,  on  the  same 
footing  as  c  19;  v.*'^*,  on  the  contrary,  have  affinities  with  the 
later  parts  of  C  ao.  The  remark,  "  In  those  days  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel,"  connects  the  two  narratives  of  the  appendix 
together  ( 1 7" ;  18';  19';  ai^:  in  I7«and  ai**,  with  the  addition, 
"Everyman  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes"):  this, 
from  its  character,  must  certainly  be  pre-exilic,  and  stamps  the 
narratives  of  which  it  forms  a  part  as  pre-exilic  likewise.  In 
c  rg-ai  the  phrase  belongs  to  that  part  of  the  narrative,  which 
there  are  independent  reasons  for  supposing  to  be  earlier  than 
the  rest.  1'he  object  of  the  narrative  in  its  present  form  appears 
to  have  been  to  give  an  I'Jea/  representation  of  the  community 
as  inspired  throughout  by  a  keen  sense  of  right,  and  as  acting 
harmoniously  in  concert  for  the  purpose  of  givii^  effect  to  the 
Rotates  of  morality. 

In  the  first  and  third  divisions  of  the  book  no  traces  are  to 

'  Similarly  Xittcl,  Gesii.  ii.  21  ;  Moore,  pp.  40s.  4°^  f'>fi-  Bertheni't 
attempted  analysis  is  admitted  to  be  unsuccessrul,  being  dependent  upon 
insufficient  crileiia.  Another  tentative  solution  is  offered  by  Budde,  p^  150  ff. 
(xc  Moore,  p.  407).  Tbe  puts  to  which  the  difliculties  attach  have  pointi  of 
contact  with  P  (p.  143). 
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be  found  of  the  hand  of  the  Deuteronomic  redactor  of  the 
middle  division ;  there  are  no  marks  either  of  his  distinctive 
phraseology  or  of  his  view  of  the  history,  as  set  forth  in  ji'-"*. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  these  divisions  did  not  pass  through 
his  band;  but  were  added  by  a  later  hand  (or  hands)  after 
3*-c  16  bad  reached  its  present  shape. 

On  the  historical  value  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  reference  may  be  made  to 
an  article  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Davidson  oa  Deborah  in  the  Expesitnr,  Jan.  1887, 
pp.  4S-50,  who,  after  remHrking  on  the  difference  in  point  of  view  between 
the  hisloriea  and  the  framework,  observes  that  the  regular  movement  of 
apostasy,  subjugation,  penitence,  and  delivemnce,  described  in  the  latter,  is 
hardly  strict  history,  bat  rather  the  religious  philosophy  of  the  histoiy.  "  The 
author  speaks  of  Israel  as  an  ideal  unity,  and  attributes  to  this  unity  defectitni, 
which  no  doubt  characteiiied  only  fragments  of  the  whole.  .  ,  .  Tlie  hisloria 
preserved  in  the  book  are  probably  traditions  preserved  among  the  individual 
tribes.  That  in  some  instances  we  have  duplicates  exhibiting  divergences  in 
details  b  natural,  and  doea  not  detract  from  the  general  historical  worth  of 
the  whole.  TIk  stoiy  of  Deborsh  is  g^ven  in  a  prose  form  (c.  4)  as  well  as 
in  the  poem  (c.  5),  and  the  divei^ences  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
Euppo^tioD  that  c.  4  is  an  independent  tradition."  Thus  the  Song  speaks  of 
ft  combination  of  kingj  of  Canaan  (5"),  of  whom  Sisera  is  the  head — his 
mother  (5*)  is  attended  by  priiitesses  (not  ladies,  AV.  :  see  i  Ki.  11*,  Is. 
49") ;  c.  4  speaks  of  JaMn,  who  is  described  as  himself  "  king  of  Canaan," 
reigning  at  Ilaior,  and  of  Siseia,  his  general.  Farther,  while  in  c  4  Deborah 
dwells  at  Bethel  in  Ephraim,  and  Baiak  at  Kedesb  in  Naphtali,  and,  b 
addition  to  his  own  tribe,  summons  only  Zebulun  (4'"),  b  5"  both  leaders  arc 
brought  into  close  connexion  with  Issachar,  and  the  [163]  language  employed 
creates  at  least  the  impression  that  they  belonged  to  that  tribe.  In  5'*-  "■  •" 
Ephraim,  Benjamtn,  Macbir  (i,e.  Manosseh),  and  Issachar,  as  well  as  Naphtali 
and  Zebulun,  are  alluded  to  as  as»sting  in  the  struggle.  No  doubt  the  points 
of  agreement  between  the  narrative  and  the  poem  are  greater  than  the  points 
of  divergence  ;  but  there  is  sufficient  diveigence  to  show  that  the  narrative 
embodies  a  tradition  which  had  become  modified,  and  in  parts  obscuied,  in 
the  course  of  oral  transmission.  In  fact,  it  is  not  impossible  that  tradition  (as 
is  its  wont)  may  have  comliined  two  distinct  occurrences,  and  that,  with  the 
victory  of  Barak  and  Deborah  111  it  the  kings  of  Canaan,  with  Sisera  at  their 
head,  may  have  been  inlcrmingled  clunienls  bulonging  properly  to  an  old 
Israelilish  victory  over  Jabin,  a  king  in  the  far  north  of  Palestine,  reigning  at 
Haior.  On  the  narrative  of  Gideon  (e.  6-8},  comp.  WcUh.  Camf.  p.  2Z  j  ff, ; 
Beitheau,  p.  isSfT.  ;  Budde,  p.  lO/fT.  ;  Moore,  p.  175(1. ;  all  of  whom, 
though  differing  in  details  of  the  analysis  (which  Is  admitted  to  be  very 
difficult),  agree  that  the  narrative  eibiblts  signs  of  composition.  On  the 
quesdm  whether  E  or  J  is  traceable  in  Judges,  see  Kuen.  |  19.  IJ  ;  Killel, 
Stfd.  H.  Krit.  1892,  p.  44ff,,  Gts<h.  ii.  15-18  [E.T.  14-18]  ;  Konig,  Einl. 
I  51.  3t-^  %  Moore,  pp.  nxv-ixviii,  and  elsewhere  {v.  Indei),  who  ans«ers 
the  ijneitioo  in  the  affirmative,  but  only  in  the  sense  (p.  xxvii]  that  I  and  tC 
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"Dot  bdividiuU  authors,  but  a  succession  of  wiilen,  theliiitoiio> 
K  certain  period  uid  school." 


g  3.  1-3  Samuel. 

tflTERATUltB. — Otto  Thenius  in  the  Kgf.  Exe^.  Haiidb.*  1864  (in  some 
respects  antiquated);  Wellhau-icn,  Dcr  Text  der  Biicher  Sarnuf/ft,  1871 
(important  for  the  criticism  of  the  text)  ;  Kcil,  Die  Bicker  Samuels^  1S75  ; 
Wellhausen  in  Bleek's  Einleilung,  1878,  pp.  206-231  [-Cgmp.  pp.  238- 
a66] ;  fiisl.  pp.  245-173 ;  A-  F.  Kirkpatriclc  in  the  Cambridge  Bible  far 
Schteh  and  Calltges ;  Aug.  Klostermann  in  Stracli  and  Zdcklei's  fCg/,  Kom- 
HUtitar,  1887  (lo  be  constnnlly  distrusted  in  its  treatment  of  the  text) ;  K. 
Budde,  Richler  u.  Sam.  1890,  pp.  167-276  ;  and  in  Haupt's  SBOT.  1895  ; 
S,  R.  Driver,  Nolts  m  llit  llebrne  Text  of  the  Boois  ef  Sam»el,  wilk  an 
Intr«dntlitit  en  Hebrew  Pahiography  and  the  aniictit  Vinians,  and  fac- 
simiies  ef  Inseriptiont  ( 1890) ;  T.  K,  Chcyne,  Aid!  to  the  Dnvut  Study  ef 
Crilieism  (1892:,  pp.  1-116  (on  the  David -narratives] ;  Kittel,  Gesck.  ii 
(1892)  pp.  22-45  [E.T.  pp.  22-491. 

The  two  Books  of  Samuel,  like  the  two  Books  of  Kii^s, 
formed  originally  a  single  book.  The  Book  of  Samuel  and  the 
Book  of  Kings  were  treated  by  the  LXX  as  a  complete  history 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  and  the  work  was 
divided  by  them  into  four  books,  termed  accordingly  ffifiXai. 
jSturtXctuv.*  The  same  division  was  followed  by  Jerome  in  the 
Vulgate,  though  for  the  title  "  Books  of  Kiti^domi"  he  preferred 
to  substitute  "  Books  ol  Kings."  t  It  hence  passed  generally 
into  Christian  Bibles,  and  was  adopted  from  them  in  the  printed 
editions  of  the  Hebrew  text,  with  the  difference,  however,  that 
each  pair  of  books  retained  the  general  title  which  it  bore  in 
[163]  Hebrew  MSS.,  and  1-4  /SoiriAciiar  or  Hegum  became  1—2 
Samuel  a.nA  1-2  Kings. 

The  Book  owes  its  title  to  the  circumstance  that  Samuel  is 
the  prominent  figure  both  at  its  opening  and  for  some  time  sub- 
sequently, and  from  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  consecration  of 
both  Saul  and  David,  may  be  said  in  a  measure  to  have  deter- 
mined the  history  during  the  entire  period  embraced  by  it. 

The  period  of  history  included  by  1-2  Sam.  begins  with  the 

*  The  case  is  similar  with  1-3  Chronicles,  and  wiiti  Em  and  Nehemiahi 
each  of  which  otiginallj  fonned  in  the  Hebrew  one  book.  Comp.  Oiigen, 
af.  Euseb.  tI.  25. 

t  See  his  Preface  to  the  Books  of  Kii^  (called  also  the  AvAtfW  Galeatta), 
printed  at  the  beginning  of  ordinary  edilituu  of  the  Vulgate. 
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drcumstances  leading  to  the  birth  of  Samuel,  and  extends  to  the 
dose  of  David's  public  life — ^r  Kings  opening  with  the  picture 
of  David  lying  on  his  deathbed,  and  passing  at  once  to  the 
events  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Solomon  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  death  of  Saul  marks  the  division  between  i  and  2 
Sam.  The  contents  of  the  books  may  be  grouped  for  convenience 
under  the  four  heads :  i.  Samuel  and  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  (I  1-14);  a.  Saul  and  David  (I  15-31);  3.  David 
{II  i-ao);  4.  an  appendix  (II  21-24)  of  miscellaneous  con- 
tents. The  division  possesses,  however,  only  a  relative  value, 
the  first  two  parts  especially  running  into  and  presupposing  each 
other.  Some  of  the  narratives  contained  in  1-2  Sam.  point 
forwards,  or  backwards,  to  one  another,  and  are  in  other  ways  so 
connected  together  as  to  show  that  they  are  the  work  of  one  and 
the  same  writer :  this  is  not,  however,  the  case  in  all ;  and  it  will 
be  the  aim  of  the  following  pages  to  indicate,  where  this  is 
sufficiently  clear,  the  different  elements  of  which  the  two  books 
aie  composed. 

The  reader  will  notice  three  concluding  summaria,  which  occur  in  Ihe 
ooone  of  the  two  books,  I  14"-"  (Saul's  wars;  his  family  and  ptindpal 
officer)  ;  II  8  (lumnuiy  account  of  David's  wars,  v.'-",  followed  by  *  list  of 
hi«  ministers,  v."-"*);  ao*"(list  of  ministets  repealed,  with  One  adilion,  that 
of  Adoiam).  These  summaries  show  that  the  narrative  to  which  eadi  is 
attached  has  reached  a  definite  halting  point,  and  support  (as  will  appear) 
certain  inferences  respecting  its  relation  to  the  parts  which  follow.* 

I.  I  Sa.  1-14,  Samuel  and  the  Monarchy. 

(i)  C.  1-7.  Birth  and  youth  of  Samuel,  inttuding  (2"-3« 
3"-")  the  announcement  of  the  fall  of  Eli's  house  (1^4"); 
defeat  of  Israel  by  the  Philistines :  r  iture  and  restoration  of 
the  Ark  (4'''-7');  Samuel's  jud'j"' "jip,  and  victory  over  the 
Philistines  at  Eben-ezer  (7^""). 

It  is  doubtful  whether  i^'^-f-  was  intended  in  the  first  [164] 
instance  as  a  continuation  of  c.  1-4".  For,  whereas  the  general 
tenor  of  c  i-4'*  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  fall  of  Eli's  house 
to  be  the  prominent  feature  in  the  sequel,  in  point  of  fact  the 
fortunes  of  the  Ark  form  the  principal  topic  in  4"'-7',  and  the 

•Comp,  Wellh.  Cemp.  pp.  347.  257  f.;  Kueti.  8  21.  i.  I  14"- •  may 
have  been  expanded  by  a  later  Dculeronomic  hand  (cf.  v.**  with  Jud.  a'*- ", 
s  Ki.  17*)  i  bvt  the  entire  summaiy  will  hardly  be  ledactiooat  as  Budde 
(ppk  306-208)  and  Comitl  {Bin!?  §  17.  4)  ai'EU^ 
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fate  of  Eli  and  his  sons  is  but  a  particular  incident  in  the 
national  disaster:  thus  a  different  interest  prevails  in  the  two 
narratives;  and  c  1-4''  appears  to  have  been  written  as  an 
introduction  to  4">-7^  (stating  particulars  of  the  previous  history 
of  Eli  and  his  sons,  and  accounting  for  the  prophetical  importance 
of  Samuel)  by  a  somewhat  later  hand. 

The  Srmg  of  Hannah  {3'~'°)  is  not  earljr  b  style,  and  it  trntuitcd  to 
Hannah's  position ;  its  theme  is  the  humiliation  of  the  loftf  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  lowly,  which  is  developed  with  no  special  reference  to  Hannah'i 
circumstances;*  and  v."  presupposes  the  establishment  of  die  monaichy. 
The  Song  was  probably  composeil  in  celebration  of  some  ttatioiial  tnccesa : 
it  may  have  been  attributed  to  Hannah  on  account  of  v,**.  a"-"  (announce- 
ment to  Eli  I7  the  unnamed  prophet),  which  has  affinities  with  II  7, 
must  have  been  recast  by  the  narrator,  and  in  Its  new  form  coloured  by 
the  associatioDs  with  which  he  was  himself  familiar ;  for  v.*  (like  »»•) 
presupposes  the  monarchy  ("shall  walk  ir/ffre  miiu  anointed  for  ever"}. 
The  prophecy  relates  to  the  supeises^on  of  tbe  priesthood  of  Eli's  fiunily 
by  that  of  Zadolc  (I  Ki.  2"),  which  is  to  enjoy  permanently  (v.**)  the 
favour  of  tbe  royal  dyniisty.  In  point  of  fact,  from  the  time  rf  Soli»noi) 
onwards,  Zadok's  line  held  uninterrupted  supremacy  in  the  [viesthood  at 
Jerusalem.  Observe  that  6*  alludes  to  the  narrative  of  J  (Ei.  8*"  [Heb."J ; 
ic^^V^;  "■). 

jMT  is  a  section  of  later  origin  than  either  C.  1-4*'  or  4*^7*, 
homogeneous  (see  below)  with  c.  8,  lo"*^',  c.  11.  Hitherto 
Samuel  has  appeared  only  as  a  prophet :  here  he  is  represented 
as  a  "judge"  (^sKoti. lOir. .  ^  jjiij  under  whom  the  Israelites 
are  delivered  from  their  oppressors,  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
deliverances  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  The  consequences 
of  the  victory  at  Eben-ezer  are  in  7'*  generalized  in  terms 
hardly  reconcilable  with  the  subsequent  history:  contrast  the 
picture  of  the  Philistines'  ascendency  immediately  afterwards 
(to*  las-iwf&c). 

It  is  probable  that  the  original  sequel  of  4'^-?'  has  here  been  omitted  to 
make  room  for  7"- ;  for  tbe  etisling  narrative  does  not  explain  [t)  bow  die 
Philistines  reached  Gibeoh  (10'  &c.),  and  secured  the  ascendency  implied 
tj'"' ;  or  (2)  how  Shiloh  suddenly  disappears  from  histtHy,  and  the  prieat- 
hood  [r65]  located  there  reappears  shortly  afterwards  at  Nob  [c.  33).  That 
some  signal  disaster  befell  Shiloh  may  be  inferred  with  certainly  from  the 
allusion  in  Jer.  7"  2ff  (comp.  Ps.  78** ;  and  Cheyne,  Jenmiak,  kii  Ufa  mtd 
tmei.p.  117). 

•  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  Magnijicai  (see  v.*  of  this,  Luke  1*^ 
which  is  sometimes  quoted  as  pantlleL 
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(i)  C.  8-14.  Circumstances  leading  to  the  appointment  of 
Saul  as  king  {c.  8-12);  Saul's  measures  of  defence  against  the 
Philistines;  Jonathan's  exploit  at  Michmash  (i3'-i4*^);  summary 
of  Saul's  wars,  and  notice  of  his  family  {i4"''^). 

C.  8-12  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  independent* 
muratives  of  the  manner  in  which  Saul  became  king,  differing  in 
their  representation  both  of  Samuel  and  of  his  relation  to  Saul. 
The  older  narrative  comprises  g'-io'";  10'^  [as  in  LXX:  see 
RV,  marg;.];  iii"-"'  (nomination  of  Saul  as  king  by  Samuel; 
his  success  against  Nahash  king  of  Ammon,  and  coronation  by 
the  people  at  Gilgal),  of  which  the  continuation  is  c  13-14, 
The  other  and  later  narrative  consists  of  c  8  (request  of  the 
people  for  a  king)  ;  io"--'»  (election  of  Saul  by  lot  at  Mizpah); 
c.  ij  (Samuel's  farewell  address  to  the  people).  In  the  older 
narrative  Samuel  the  seer,  famous  in  a  particular  district,  anoints 
Saul  in  accordance  with  Jehovah's  instruction,  in  order  that 
Israel  may  have  a  leader  to  deliver  it  from  the  Philistine  yoke 
(9'*),  inspiring  him  at  the  same  time  to  do  "as  his  hand  shall 
find"  (lo")  when  occasion  arises.  The  occasion  comes  in  the 
peril  to  which  Jabesh  of  Gilead  a  month  (lo'"'"  LXX)  afterwards 
is  exposed.  Saul  rescues  it  successfully  (ii'-");  and  Samuel's 
choice  is  confirmed  by  the  people  with  acclamation  {11"),  In 
,j -T».i»b_,^M  Saul  fulfils  the  object  of  his  nomination  by  his 
successes  gainst  the  Philistines  ;  and  14*^-*-  closes  the  narrative. 
C.  II  does  not  appear  to  presuppose  the  election  of  Saul  by 
the  people,  lo'^'-'^'.  'I'lie  messengers  of  Jabesh  do  not  come 
to  Gibeah  (v.*)  on  Saul's  account :  Saul  only  hears  the  tidings 
accidentally  upon  his  return  from  the  field ;  and  in  what  follows 
he  acts,  not  in  virtue  of  an  office  publicly  conferred  upon  him, 
but  in  virtue  of  the  impulse  seizing  him  (v.^);  whereupon, 
mindful  of  Samuel's  injunction  to  "do  as  his  hand  shall  find," 
he  assumes  the  command  of  the  people  (on  11^*,  see  below). 
Throughout  this  narrative,  also,  the  appointment  of  Saul  is 
r^arded  favourably  (see  especially  9""');  nor  is  there  any 
indication  of  reluctance  on  Samuel's  part  to  see  the  monarchy 
established 

[166]  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  other  narrative,  in  which  this 
old^  account  is  incorporated,  the  point  of  view  is  different 
Samuel  exercises  the  functions,  not  of  a  seer  or  prophet,  but  of 
*  So  Badd^  p.  174,  &c,  aguut  Wellh.,  Stade,  and  Knenea. 
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a  judge,  in  agreement  with  the  representation  of  7*"';  and  he 
rules  the  people  in  Jehovah's  name  {8"^).  The  proposal  for  a 
king  originates  with  the  people;  and  the  request  addressed  to 
Samuel  is  based,  not  on  the  need  of  deliverance  from  foreign 
foes,  but  on  the  injustice  of  Samuel's  sons  in  their  capacity  as 
their  father's  deputies,  and  on  the  desire  of  the  people  to  have 
the  same  visible  head  as  other  nations  (8*"*).  The  request  is 
viewed  with  disfavour  by  Samuel,  and  treated  as  a  renunciation 
of  Jehovah.  He  seeks  to  dissuade  the  people  from  persisting 
in  it,  by  enumerating  to  them  the  enactions  which  their  king 
will  impose  upon  them,  and  yields  in  the  end  unwillingly  (S*'-'*), 
The  same  tone  prevails  in  lo"-^*,  and  in  the  farewell  address 
of  Samuel  c  ra  (v.'^-"-'*).  It  is  not,  of  course,  necessary  to 
suppose  that  this  narrative  is  destitute  of  historical  foundation  ; 
but  the  emphasis  laid  in  it  upon  aspects  on  which  the  other 
narrative  is  silent,  and  the  difference  of  tone  pervading  it,  show- 
not  the  less  clearly  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  different  hand,  11'*, 
in  which  the  ceremony  at  Gilgal  is  viewed  as  a  renewal  of  the 
kingdom,  is  probably  a  redactional  adjustment,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  harmonizing  the  two  narratives ;  for  in  1 1 ''",  as  said 
above,  Saul  does  not  appear  to  act  as  one  already  recognised 
as  king.  Perhaps  ii'^-  are  inserted  likewise;  but  the  precise 
relation  of  these  verses  to  lo"^-^*  is  uncertain.  The  notice 
f^^=  lo'^^''  has  been  introduced  in  one  of  these  passages  from 
the  other.  The  second  narrative  is  in  style  and  character  homo- 
geneous with  y*'-,  and  with  this  may  be  regarded  in  a  sense  as 
forming  the  conclusion  to  the  history  of  the  Judges  contained  in 
Jud.  2*-c  16.  In  both  the  general  point  of  view  is  similar: 
Israel's  apostasy  and  obedience  are  contrasted  in  similar  terms ; 
and  the  task  of  delivering  Israel  from  the  Philistines,  "begun" 
{Jud.  13*)  by  Samson,  is  continued  imdei  Samuel  {7**-'*i 
cf.  II»). 


In  the  older  narrative,  10*  and  x-^'o*  are  heM  by  many  to  be  snbse* 
quent  insertions.  The  grounds  for  (his  opinion  (which  are  based  chiefly  upon 
(he  imperfect  connt-iioii  uf  the  iwo  passages  with  iheii  contcK)  may  be  Men 
inWclih.  Hist.  257f;  Buikk.  pp.  191-193-  According  to  the  intention  of 
the  in^rti<in,  thi-  meeting  of  Samuel  and  Saul  related  in  it  is  (titjint  wStsi 
lo»  j  [167]  hence  it  is  earlier  than  1 1"  (if  not  than  1 1"'-  as  well),  i.t.  eaiUer 
than  the  union  of  the  two  iiccounts  of  Saul's  elevation  to  the  throne. 

The  earlier  narrative  is  an  example  of  the  best  style  of 
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Hebrew  tiistoriography :  the  scenes  are  brought  vividly  before 
the  reader,  and  are  full  of  minute  incident*  The  later  narrative 
has  been  usually  regarded  as  Deuteronomic ;  but  the  Deutero- 
nomic  style  is  by  no  means  so  pronounced  as  in  the  case  of 
the  framework  of  Judges  and  Kings.  Budde  (p.  180  S.)  has 
pointed  out  that  it  presents  noticeable  affinities  with  E,  and  has 
made  it  probable  that  it  is  a  /y^  Deuteronomic  work,  which  in 
parts  has  been  expanded  by  a  subsequent  editor. 

Styluticallr,  the  following  features,  connectii^  the  diBaeat  putt  of  the 
Dorralive  with  each  other,  or  with  E  and  Judge*,  deserve  notice : — 

7*  la"-  **  vriiA  aU  your  htart  [in  Dt,  always  "  with  all  youi  heart,  ohJ 

with  ait  your  seul"]. 
7*  fut  away  tht  slrange  godi :  Gen.  35'  (cf.  *.<),  Josh.  14"*-  ■•  (c£  T.*), 

Jud.  10". 
■j* ^rtpure yaur  hearts  UHlo  Jihmtah  :  Josh.  14"  ("  incline"). 
7*  ia'»  Baal  and  '/tjhloMh  :  Jiid.  a"  3'  (the  'Asherahs)  io». 
J*  X'i'*'^  pray  far  yeu:  cf.  Gen.  2o'- ",  Nu.  ii'ii'. 
7*  12"  -aie  havt  sinn^:  t  cf.  Jud.  iqI"  (notice  the  whole  v.)  ". 
7«  07  and  J<fw  :  Jud.  3'  lo"-  "  {cry  also  3""  6»-  ',  1  Sa.  IJ"-  <■"]. 
7"  la  he  ividued  (WJ3l) :  Jud.  3"  4"  {Vli^)  8"  1 1" 
7"  \^  tht  hand  ef J.  was  againU  then:  Jud.  a",  Dt.  a"  a/. 
7"  AiHoriit,  of  the  non-Israelite  inhabitants  of  W.  Falestine  (p.  II9). 
8«.».,oU.si..  Dt.  17"^"*. 
8™  lo"  la"*-  "*►  "*  (Jehovah  the  nation's  king). 
8^  te  fertaie  Jehovah,  and  stmt  olktr  pdi  \  Josh,  n^  (cf.  v.*),  Jud. 

10";  etc  ia"»,Jud.  a"-"io». 
8"  12"  (whom  yt  have  chtien). 

16^,  Jud,  6"-  io»"- ;  r"^  '"  e/<firet/  also  Jud.  i"  4' ;  and  Ex.  J»  (E), 
\fi-*' prtst»tyoiirsehies{lVW)igferiJthavah:  Josh.  34'. 
II*- '  (allusion  to  Moses  and  the  exodus) :  cf.  Josh.  14*''' ". 
ia»wW;  Jud.  3"  3' 4'  'o'. 
[i«8)  13"  enem/is  on  every  side  (j.-^aa) :  DL   la"  as".  Josh.  33'  (D*),  Jud. 
3"  8" :  cf.  Josh,  ai*"  m  (also  D'}. 
la**- "  It/ear  and  serve  Jehnvah  \  Josh.  34'*. 
la"  ob  before  your  ^ei :  DL  i"*  4**'*  ag"".  Josh,  84"*. 
ijw  -S  ^-Sn !  cf.  Josh.  14". 

*  It  contaiiks  several  somewhat  remarkable  and  unusual  words :  9^  ^k  and 
.■mm;  ¥."-n(fl;  t."  IX^  (Mtrpucar)  ir\ ;  iif  •^n=la  advance  ;  13*  nns  ; 
14'  tSri;  v.*iwrc;  v.^wjl.  Peculiar  to  this  narrative  also  is  the  title  Tu 
leader  or  frinee  <f*  lo"  (so  13"  and  subsequently  [below,  p^  184]),  In  the 
other  narrative  king  is  the  term  always  employed. 

+  The  BTCument  from  style  is  cumulative :  hence  eipressions  which,  if 
thej  stood  alone,  would  have  no  appreciable  weighl,  may  help  to  support 
•a  inference,  when  tliey  are  combined  with  others  pointing  in   the  same 
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The  amiUrities,  partly  with  E  (esp.  Josh.  14),  portly  with  th«  redaction  of 
Judges,  ate  evident.  The  entire  phenomena  appear  to  be  best  ciplained  tqf 
the  suppiKiition  that  the  basis  consists  of  a  natiatjve  allied  to  that  of  E,* 
which  was  afterwards  eipanded,  esp.  in  13**,  by  a  writer  whose  style  and 
point  of  view  were  similar  to  those  of  DL  and  the  compiler  of  the  Boolt  of 
Judges.  To  this  second  writer  may  be  attributed  the  itiange  mention  of 
Samuel  by  himself  in  12",  and  the  notice  in  la"*  of  Nahasb,  derived,  indeed, 
from  c  1 1,  but  so  applied  as  to  conflict  with  the  representation  in  8*''.  The 
original  nairativef  maybe  an  eicerpt  from  the  same  source  as  Jud.  6*'" 
lo"-'*  (pp.  166,  i6j  H.),  which  perhaps  carried  on  the  histoiy  of  E  to  the 
time  of  Samuel,  Graf  pointed  out  the  resemblance  of  I  Sa.  1 3  to  Josh.  34  ; 
and  remarked  that  the  discourse  in  the  one  seems  "  to  close  the  history  of  the 
Judges,  as  the  discourse  in  the  other  closes  that  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine  " 
{Ges^A.  B.  p.  97 :  cf.  Del.  Gen.  p.  33).  That  this  namitive— or  at  least  the 
rcpresenlatioD  contained  in  it — was  known  to  Jeremiah  may  be  certainly 
inferred  from  Jer.  15' ;  for  it  b  only  here  (and  not  in  the  other  narrative  of 
Saul's  appointment  as  king)  that  mention  is  made  of  Sunuel  m  ttittretdiitg  for 
(he  people  (Cornill,  aji.  Budde,  p.  178). 

II.  C.  15-3'.  Saul  and  David. 

(i)  C  i5-r8.  Rejection  of  Saul.  Introduction  of  David  to 
the  history.  Saul's  jealousy  aroused  by  his  successes  against  the 
Philistines. 

C.  15  (Saul  and  Amalelc)  was  evidently  not  written  originally 
in  continuation  of  c.  14:  for(i)  it  wotild  be  out  of  place  after 
the  narrator  of  c.  14  had  finished  his  account  of  Saul's  reign 
(v/T^i) ;  (2)  the  Style  and  representation  differ. 

In  c  14,  for  instance,  the  history  is  narrated,  10  to  say,  objectiTely  i  AmaleV, 
v.",  is  smitten  (it  is  implied)  because  they  spoiled  the  Israelites:  here  a 
theoretical  moHvt  is  assigned  for  the  eipedition,  v.*-  ',  and  supreme  im- 
portance is  attached  lol'tiefriiiiip/c  actuating  Saul  in  his  conduct  of  it  (v."*)  : 
the  circumstances,  also,  of  Saul's  rejection  are  so  told  as  to  inculcate  at  the 
same  time  the  prophetic  lesson  (Jer.  7''"'')  that  Jehovah  demands  obedience 
in  preference  to  sacrifice.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  the  history  is  thus  told 
with  a  purpose  does  not  invalidate  its  general  truth:  "that  Saul  actually 
smote  the  Amalekiles,  and  that  Samuel  actually  slew  Agag  at  Gilgal  bdbre 
Jehovah,  are  historical  facts,  which  no  ground  exists  foe  calling  in  quexion  " 
(Wcllh.  Cemf.  p.  249)- 

C.  15  holds,  in  fact,  an  intennediate  position  between  the  two 
[169]  currents  of  narrative  9^  &c  and  c.  8  &c ;  it  presupposes  the 

*  But  hardly  written  by  the  same  hand :  see  Kiltel,  SI.  ».  Krit.  1893, 
pp.  66,  71,  CesiA.  ii.  25-28  i  and  cf.  aljove,  pp.  171  ballem,  172  i^ 

t  Which,  especially  in  the  view  taken  in  it  of  the  monarcby,  prei^ila 
affinities  with  Hasea  (Budde,  p.  1S4  L\ 
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fonner  {for  v.*  points  back  to  ro^,  and  a  phrase  in  t,**  appears 
to  be  borrowed  from  14*'),  but  approximates  in  its  prophetic 
tone  to  the  laEtc-.*  Its  contents  adapt  it  for  the  position  which 
it  now  holds  in  the  book,  after  the  formal  close  of  the  history  of 
Saul's  re^n,  14'^"*',  and  before  the  introduction  of  David :  note 
in  particular  v.**,  which  explains  how,  in  what  follows,  David  is 
the  principal  figure  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Saul. 

In  C.  16-18  there  are  two  accounts  of  David's  introduction  to 
the  history.  According  to  one  account,  i6"'^,  he  is  of  mature 
age,  "a  man  of  war,  and  clever  in  speech  \or  in  business],"  on 
account  of  his  skill  with  the  harp  brought  into  Saul's  service 
at  the  time  of  the  king's  mentnl  distress,  and  quickly  appointed 
his  armour-bearer  (v.""-'!).  According  to  the  other  account, 
17*— 18*,  he  is  a  shepherd  lad,  inexperienced  in  warfare  who 
first  attracts  the  king's  attention  by  an  act  of  heroism  against 
the  Philistines;  in  this  account,  moreover,  the  inquiry  17"^ 
comes  strangely  from  one  who,  according  to  16""",  had  not 
merely  been  told  who  his  father  was,  but  had  manifested  a 
marked  affection  for  David,  and  had  repeatedly  been  waited  on 
by  him  {v.*^-  **).t  Allusions  to  David's  exploit  against  Goliath 
occur,  however,  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  narrative  (see  19*  ^  i' 
[Heb."]  aa^*''-");  so  that  the  victory  over  Goliath  must  have 
formed  a  prominent  element  in  the  popular  tradition  respecting 
David,!  and  it  is  only  the  Uterary  form  in  which  ij'-i8'here 
appears,  and  its  collision  with  16""'',  which  forbid  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  written  originally  for  the  place  which  it  now 
occupies.  But  that  the  following  section  must  from  the  first 
have  been  preceded  by  some  account  of  David's  military  prowess 
is  evident  from  18^,  which  implies  that  he  had  achieved  some 
success  (or  successes)  against  the  Philistines. 

In  the  section  i7'-i8»  the  genuine  t««  of  LXX  (cod.  Vat.)  omits  [170] 
T.**-"-  "•  "■  ^-iS".   By  the  omission  of  these  verses  the  elements  which  conflict 

*Badde(ppL  188-191]  treats  itdefinitely  as  the  sequel  of  I  la. 

t  Coatmt  ilso  iS*  ("didnot  let  him  go  back")  with  16"'";  and  observe 
that  tlie  term*  of  17"  introduce  David  as  a  nan  character  in  the  history 
(comp.  i^\  35';  I  Ki.  11").  The  latter  circumstance  shows,  further,  that 
16''"  (Dand  anointed  at  Bethlehem)  and  ij'-lS'  do  not  both  belong  Co  the 
tame  itnttuin  <A  oanative. 

;.It  is  remarkable  that  in  11  zi**  Goliath  is  slated  to  have  been  slain  hj 
EHuMam  of  Betlilebein  (the  tent  of  1  Ch.  31^  b  plainly  less  original). 
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with  l6'*-"  are  ereatl)'  reduced  {t.g.  David  is  no  longer  represented  as  <ui*««™ 
lo  Saiil),  but  they  are  not  removed  altogelher  (comp.  17^  •"■  with  i6"-  ""j. 
It  is  doulxfiil.  therefore,  whether  the  teit  of  LXX  19  here  really  to  be  pre- 
leired  lo  the  Ileb.  :  Welth.  {Com/:  250),  Kucnen  (Otider%.  §  33.  7),  and  Budde 
(p.  3l>  f,)  agree  that  either  Ibe  translators,  or,  as  Kucneo  supposes,  the 
sciibe  of  the  AtS.  used  by  them,  omitted  the  verses  in  question  from  hajmon- 
istic  motive!!,  wilhoul.  however,  entirely  securing  the  end  desired ;  on  the  other 
hand,  W.  R.  Smith,  OZ/C  pp.  laoff.,  431  ff.,  and  Comill,  Einl.  %  17.  5, 
maintain  the  superior  originality  of  the  LXX  lexL  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  covenant  with  Jonathan,  iP,  is  presupposed  by  ao".  The  verses  l?"*-  " 
have  protiably  been  modified  in  form,  for  the  purpose  of  harmoniiiog  the 
representation  with  that  of  i6"-". 

Id  i8"*  (Saul's  growing  jealousy  of  David),  the  continuation  of  i6""" 
(the  evil  spirit  vexing  Saul),  there  are  again  considerable  omis^ons  in  LXX 
(cod.  Vat.),  the  text  of  LXX  reading  as  follows  : — v.""  (And  women  daocit^ 
came  forth  out  of  all  the  cities  lo  meet  David  with  timbrels,  with  joy,  Ac ), 
'■*  (to  btU  thausttnds),  »  [see  Swete],  '*  (And  Saul  was  afraid  of  David),  »">•■ 
•"■^  (to  a^inst  him\,  »'»■  (lo  !en-in-law\  "-*  (reading  in  ».«"  "  and  that 
aJl/iriul  loved  him").  In  this  instance  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  LXX 
teit  deserves  the  preference  :  the  sequence  of  events  is  clearer,  and  the  stages 
in  the  gradual  growth  of  Saul's  enmity  towards  David  arc  distinctly  nurked 
(comp.  v,'^""'- *  19").  See  Kirkpalrick  on  i  Samuel,  p.  142;  OT/C* 
p.  133  r. ;  or  the  writer's  Nolls  qh  Saiauil,  p.  131 :  on  the  other  hand,  Budde, 
p.  117  ff.,  prefers  the  Heb.  lent. 

(2)  C.  19-22,  David  finds  himself  obliged  to  flee  from  Saul. 
He  visits  Samuel  at  Ramah  (ig'*"^'),  learns  through  Jonathan 
that  Saul's  enmity  towards  him  is  confirmed  (c.  20),  and  repairs 
in  consequence  first  to  Abimelech  at  Nob,  then  to  Achish  at 
Gath  (c.  3i),  and  finally  takes  refuge  in  the  cave  of  Adultam 

ig'*'*'  is  parallel  with  10""".  Two  e>iplanalinns  must  have  been  current 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  Is  Saul  al»o  among  the  prophets?  biith, 
however,  bringing  the  incident  into  conneiioii  with  Saotu.l.  The  account 
here  cannot  be  by  the  same  hand  as  that  in  lo"*''*,  though  both  were  deemed 
worthy  of  retention  by  the  compiler  of  the  book.  C.  20  has  beiMi  supposed 
to  be  a  doublet  to  19*'',  partly  on  account  of  some  resemblance  in  the  situa- 
tion (19'**  and  lo"""*"  "■  "),  pardy  on  aeci'unt  of  the  apparent  incompdtilijlity 
of  David's  uncertainty  as  to  Saul's  feeling  towards  him  with  the  declared 
hostility  of  ig'' '°'-  The  resemblance  is,  however,  very  partial  ;  and  Saul's 
attitude  was  probably  apt  to  fluctuate  from  day  to  day  with  his  changeful 
temper  (comp.  19"-  after  v.*). 

(3)  C.  23-26.  David  as  an  outlaw:  {a)  at  Keilah  (»3*"")  ; 
{b)  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  (23"-^) ;  (c)  in  En-gedi,  where  he 
cuts  off  Saul's  skirt  in  the  cave  (c.  24) ;  {d)  in  Carmel  (David 
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and  Nabal)  (c  25) ;  (e)  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  again,  where  he 
steals  by  night  Saul's  spear  and  cruse  of  water  (c.  16).  C.  Z4[l7l] 
and  c  z6  recount  two  anecdotes  of  David's  outlaw  life.  It  is, 
however,  a  question  whether  the  two  narratives  really  relate  to 
two  different  occasions,  and  whether  they  are  not  rather  merely 
different  versions  of  the  same  occurrence.  There  are  remarkable 
resemblances  between  the  two  accounts ;  and  though  there  are 
also  differences  of  detail,  these  are  hardly  greater  than  might 
have  grown  up  in  a  story  current  among  the  people  for  some 
time  before  it  was  committed  to  writing.  If  the  occasion  in 
c.  16  is  a  different  one  from  that  in  c.  24,  it  is  singular  that  it 
contains  no  allusion,  on  either  David's  part  or  Saul's,  to  David's 
bavii^  spared  Saul's  life,  under  similar  circumstances,  before. 

As  Kfjards  the  resembknces  between  the  two  accounts,  compeie  36*  and 
13"  ;  16*  and  24* ;  3ff  and  24*-  ""■ ;  l6^-  "*  and  24*'  '" ;  26"  and  ±4" 
{"  Is  this  thy  voice,  my  son  David  ?  ")  ;  26"  and  24*'  "  ;  26^*  and  24' 
(Saul  adjured  not  to  listen  to  men  who  may  have  calumniated  David) ;  3&** 
and  24"  j  26"  and  14"  ;  26"  and  24"-  "  ;  26"*  and  24"'-  ;  26"'  and  24". 
By  those  who  hold  the  two  narratives  to  he  different  versions  of  the  same 
event,  that  in  c  26  is  generally  considered  to  be  tlie  earlier  and  the  more 
original  (notice  the  antique  conception  underlying  26'*  ;  and  in  24"'"  Che 
more  explicit  terms  of  Saul's  answer  as  compared  with  26"' '')  :  otherwise, 
however,  Buddc,  p.  238  f. 

(4)  C  27-31.  David  seeks  refuge  In  the  country  of  the 
Philistines  with  Achish  (c.  27).  The  Philistines  resolve  to 
attack  Israel  {aS'^-).  Saul  consults  the  witch  at  En-dor  (28*-"). 
David  is  dismissed  by  Achish  on  account  of  the  suspicions  of 
the  Philistine  lords  (c  29).  His  vengeance  on  the  Amalekites 
who  had  smitten  Ziklag  (c  30).  Death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan  on 
Mount  Gilhoa  (c  31). 

2S"-  attaches  immediately  to  c.  27,  and  is  continued  l>y  c.  29-31,  38*"' 
appears  to  have  been  misplaced.  28'  the  Philistines  have  advanced  to 
Shunem  (in  the  plain  of  Jezreel] ;  19'  they  are  still  at  Aphek,  in  the  Sharon 
(Josh.  12'»LX)^  Dillm.;  G.  A.  Smith,  PEFQhSI.  1895,  p.  252  f.,  Geogr* 
p.  67s),  and  only  reach  Jeireel  in  29".  ThuF^  the  situation  in  28*  anticipates 
c  29-30.  The  narrative  will  be  in  its  right  order  if  28^"  be  read  aJUr 
c  29-30.  2^"  is  treated  by  Wellh.  {Hisl.  pp.  258-262)  as  belonging  to 
the  same  stratum  of  narrative  as  c.  IJ  :  Budde  (pp.  133-2^5)  points  out  the 
resemblance*  in  style  and  representation  with  I  g'-io"  &c.,  and  regards  v.  ""'^ 
(to  Fkilitliiui),  which  Is  the  passage  connecting  it  with  c.  15,  as  a  later 
amplification  of  the  original  text. 

*  Wbcei  however,  «f  lifi  should  probably  be  read  with  LXX  ba  aJlM, 
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IIL  2  Sa.  1-20.  David. 

(i)  C.  1-8.  Lament  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  (a  i). 
David  is  made  king  at  Hebron  over  Judah,  and  subsequently, 
after  the  murder  of  Ishbosheth,  over  all  Israel  (c.  2-5^).  [172] 
Capture  of  the  stronghold  of  Jebus,  which  David  henceforth  makes 
his  residence  (5**^^).  Successes  against  the  Philistines  (5^^'^). 
The  removal  of  the  Ark  to  the  "  city  of  David  "  (c  6).  The 
prophecy  of  Nathan  (7^"^^),  arising  out  of  David's  desire  to  build 
a  Temple  for  the  Ark,  with  David's  prayer  consequent  upon  it 
(yi8-29j^    Summary  of  David's  wars,  and  list  of  his  ministers  (c.  8). 

The  thread  of  the  history  is  here  carried  forward  without  interruption. 
Only  the  notices  in  2'^'  ^*  are,  probably,  later  insertions :  for  v.**"*  is  the 
natural  sequel  of  v.*,  and  v."  of  v.*®'*.  And  5^^"*  can  scarcely  have  been 
written  originally  as  the  sequel  of  5^" ;  for  were  the  entire  ch.  a  continaous 
narrative,  "  the  hold  "  (.Tnjson)  of  v."  (cf.  23")  could  hardly  denote  any  other 
spot  than  **  the  hold  "  (same  word)  of  v.'  {i.e.  Zion),  which,  nevertheless,  is 
evidently  not  the  case.  V."*  is  the  natural  sequel  of  v.'*' :  it  is  conjectured 
plausibly  by  Budde  (p.  243)  that  the  original  place  of  5^^  was  between  6^ 
and  6** 

C.  8  marks  a  break  in  the  book,  and  closes  the  chief  account 
of  David's  public  doings.  It  should  be  compared  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  history  of  Saul's  reign,  I  14*^"^^  In  some  respects 
it  anticipates  what  follows,  just  as  that  does  (Amalek,  c  15), 
comp.  v.^-  ^'  ^2  (Ammon),  with  c.  10-12.  The  oldest  narrative  of 
the  two  reigns  is  constructed  upon  a  similar  model.  First  is 
described  the  manner  in  which  Saul  and  David  respectively  reach 
the  throne ;  then  their  accomplishment  of  the  military  task  in 
the  first  instance  entrusted  to  them  (I  9^^ ;  II  3^®  19*) :  then 
follows  a  survey  of  other  memorable  achievements ;  and  so  the 
history  is  concluded. 

(2)  C.  9-20  [of  which  I  Ki.  1-2  is  the  continuation].  History 
of  events  in  David's  court^xi^  showing  how  Amnon,  Absalom, 
and  Adonijah  failed  in  turn  to  secure  the  succession  to  the 
throne :  viz.  the  friendly  regard  shown  by  David  to  Jonathan's 
son,  Mephibosheth  (c.  9) ;  the  war  with  Ammon ;  David  and 
Bathsheba;  the  birth  of  Solomon  (c.  10-12);  Amnon's  rape  of 
his  half-sister  Tamar,  and  his  murder  by  order  of  Absalom 
(c,  13) ;  the  rebellion  and  death  of  Absalom  (c.  14-19) ;  the 
revolt  of  Sheba  (2o^'22)  (an  incident  springing  out  of  the  revolt 
of  Absalom) ;  list  of  David's  ministers  (20^**). 
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The  parts  of  this  narrative  are  mutually  connected  tc^ether, 
and  are  marked  by  unity  of  plan :  thus  c.  9  is  required  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  notices  16'-*  19^-^  (see  g*"),  and  [173] 
17*^  (see  9*) ;  the  account  of  the  war  with  Ammon  is  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  David  became  acquainted  with 
Bathsheba,  the  future  mother  of  Solomon ;  the  following  chapters 
describe  in  detail  how  one  after  another  of  Solomon's  elder 
brothers  failed  to  obtain  the  throne.  The  abundance  and 
particularity  of  detail  show  that  the  narrative  must  date  honi 
a  period  very  little  later  than  that  of  the  events  related.  The 
style  is  singularly  bright,  flowing,  and  picturesque. 

IV.  C.  a  1-34.  An  appendix  to  the  main  narrative  of  the 
book,  of  miscellaneous  contents  :  viz.  (a)  the  famine  in  Israel 
stopped  through  the  sacrifice  of  the  sons  of  Saul  by  the 
Gibeonites  (ai'-");  (i)  exploits  against  the  Philistines  (2  r'*-»»); 
(c)  David's  Hymn  of  Triumph  (c  2i  =  Ps.  18};  (if)  David's 
"Last  Words"  (23^"^);  (e)  further  exploits  against  the  Philis- 
tines, and  list  of  David's  heroes  (33*-'') ;  (/)  David's  census  of 
the  people  (c  34). 

Here  a  and  /ore  in  style  snd  manner  closely  related  (34'  is  evidently  ttie 
■eqael  to  21'* :  comp.  also  ai'**  24"'),  as  are  also  *  and  e.  The  four  chapters 
interrupt  the  continuous  narrative,  c.  9-20.  I  Ki.  1-2  ;  whence  it  may  be 
ir^ened  that  they  were  placed  where  they  now  stand  after  the  sei  aralion  had 
been  efTcctcd  between  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings.  The  sources  made 
use  of  by  the  compiler  eihibit  no  affinity  with  c.  9-^0.  1  K.  1-2.  The  list  of 
heroes  (like-  the  previous  lists,  3*-'  s'*""  8'»-''  &c. )  may  be  derived  from  the 
legisier  oflbe  "iecorder"(8")  i  cf.  below,  p.  1S7. 

Looking  at  1-2  Sa.  as  a  whole,  rebtively  the  latest  passages 
will  be  Hannah's  Song,  and  I  a"-^  j'^-c  8,  loi^-^*  ri"  c.  i3. 
c  15,  II  7,  most  of  which,  in  their  present  form,  have  seme 
affinities  in  thought  and  expression  with  Dt.,  though  decidedly  less 
marked  than  those  observable  in  the  redaction  of  Kings,  so  that 
— except  in  so  far  as  I  7.  8.  12  may  have  been  in  parts  expanded 
by  a  Deuteronomic  hand^they  will  be  /re-Deuteronomic,  and 
hardly  later  than  c.  700  B.C  The  rest,  it  is  plain,  is  not 
throughout  the  work  of  one  hand,  or  written  una  Itnore  (cf, 
what  was  said  above  on  I  1-4" ;  17^  ■18'' ;  19'^-' ;  c.  24  and  26 ; 
1 1  5^^'^) ;  but  in  all  probability  it  is  mostly  earlier  than  the 
passages  just  quoted,  and  in  some  parts  (esp.  II  9-20)  nearly 
contemporary  with  the  events  recorded.    The  most  considerable 
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part  which  appears  plainly  to  be  the  work  of  a  single  author, 
is  II  9-20 :  many  parts  of  the  preceding  history  of  David 
(I  15-II  5),  especially  those  which,  as  Wellh,  has  shown,  are 
mutually  connected  together,*  [174]  and  form  a  continuous 
thread,  are  also,  probably,  by  the  same  hand,  though  whether 
by  the  same  as  II  9-20,  must  remain  here  undetermined. 

Budde  (in  Haapt's  SBOT)  thus  connects  together,  and  atlribules  to  the 
oldest  Kracce.t  1  Sa.  <^-id>  io»-w  ii»-"-  "■"  13**-  >*->»■ »  i4'-»-  "  itf"" 
iS^ •(pwtly), T-"- *"^ »M>  »>■*■  »^  «•  [21»  H.]  M'-*- •■•^  "-"■»« as'-i*- 
u-M  a^i-u.  m  e,  aj.  a?.  28'-'  c  29-30,  aS^"-  "*-*  c  31.  3  Sa.  i'"*-  "■"•  ""■ 
c  a-4.  s'-^  "-■  ai"-»  aa'-'^  "»*■  "-■'•  gi  js.  h.  b^  n»  6»-»  V"-  »-i*  3** 
5*1.  gim  c  44.  aii-^"*"*!:.  9-11.  ,a>-'»-"'-»-nc  13-19-  atf";  cC  the 
criticism  of  Stade,  Th.  Ui.-Zeit.  1896,  No.  I. 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  expressions  which  occur  frequently  in  l-a 
Sa.  \  but  some  are  evidently  colloquialisms,  and  many  occur  likewise  in  the 
narrative  parts  of  Jud.  Kgs.,  so  that  they  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  Ihe 
phraseology  current  at  tbc  time,  and  their  use  does  not  imply  necessarily 
identity  of  author.     The  follawing  are  the  most  noticeable : — 

I.  At  thy  smil  Uvelh  \  I  l"  I?".  II  n"  14":  preceded  fay  Wr  yAbnU 

liiitih  I  ao"  35"  3  KL  a"-  •■  •  4",! 
a.  Wa  '»  ;  Dt.  13",  Jud.  19"  20"  1 1"  (Sr^a  na)  a"  10"  15",  i  KL 
3i"- ",  a  Ch.  13' :  ir^a  (tim}  v"k,  I  35"  3<^,  II 16'  20",  i  KL 

3.  Jckevah  ef  Hesls :  I  i»-  n  4*  15'  ly*.  II  s»  ('i  -ih*  •"•)  6»-  "  7"- »  », 

I  KI.  18"  ig'"-",  a  KL  3"  19"  r=Is-  37"].  (All  in  Gen-Kings. 
Oflcn  in  the  prophets,  except  Joel,  Obadiah.  Jonah,  and  Ezekiel.) 

4.  Se  may  God  da  (/*  me)  and  meri  also  1  I  3'^  14"  ao"  25",  II  3"'  ■ 

19",  \  Ki.  a",  a  Ki  ^,  Ru,  1" :  with  a  plur.  verb  (in  the  mouih 
of  a  non-Israelite),  I  Ki.  ig>3oi*.t 

5.  From  Dan  even  la  Betrskdia:   I  3",   II  3'*  17"  34'' ",  Jud,   ao> 

(.  .  .  po^),  I  KL  4".  From  B.  evat  to  Dan:  I  Ch.  31',  3  Ch. 
30*.! 

6.  Prince  or  leader  (Tu),  of  the  chief  ruler  of  Isiael :  I  9"  lo'  I3"  aj*, 

II  5>  6"  7',  I  KL  1*  14'  le",  2  Ki.  30'.     (All  in  Gen.-Kings.) 

7.  rAi  tB  teme  mightily  (of  a  spirit) :  I  10^  "  1 1»  iS"  i8"»  (of  an  evH 

■fnrit),  Jud.  I4'*'*  15".     Not  so  elsewhere. 

8.  At  JehBvah  livttK :  I  14"- "  19*  2o'- "  25"- "  26"- »  aS»  39*.  II  a" 

(Corf)  4'  la*  14"  15"  (3a"),  1  Ki.  l*  (followed  by  wKo  redtenuj 
myiQuI,  as  II 4')  a"  171- "  iS"- "  22"1|,  3  Ki.  3^<-*3'*4"  S*". 
(All  b  the  hist,  books.  In  the  Pent,  only  At  I  live  thiice :  No. 
14»-"  [■»  -n],  Dt  31*  [-aw  -ri].) 

•CLe^.l  iV  39" ;  18*  "  (LXX),  II  3" ;  33^  83^  j  a3«  yf,  U  a» 

jM  .  I  ajw.  3o»Mr.  .  27'  3o». 

+  Tlun^h  whether  this  source  is  rightly  identified  with  J  is  very  qocsdon- 
ftble :  the  present  writer  agrees  here  with  Kitlel,  SI.  u.  Krit.  189a,  p.  61  C 
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9.  BictjfJ if  titm  {yi)ofJ.:  I  15"  23",  II  2",  Ruth  3'°,    OnlyP*.  us" 

besidw;  l.ut  cf.  Jud.  17'.  Ku.  s"". 

10.  tvt  te  spreiui  out,  d^lty :  1 13"  a?"' "  30'- ",  Jud.  g"- "  ac^.     (AH 

in  Gen, -Kings.) 

11,  Tpa  \TVD  :  I  Js"'  ",  I  Ki.  14"  16"  21",  2  Ki.  g'-t 

Peculiar,  or  nearly  so,  to  l-a  Sa,  are^SiDnn  (I  4'  10"  14"  19',  II  5'. 
The  usual  form  is  ^on).— irin  Vp  noim  (1 4",  II  1'  15"!).— 131.1  .rn  .■»  (1 4", 
II  1*1).— pji-  lyi  S^jffl  .TPK  iB(i)  r-KD  (I  i5'22"t}.— rcr  in  Ihe  /«/=to 
summon  (I  15*  23'!}.— o'jpj™/*,  (he  inasc.  of  to'jjj  (I  ij'*  2cf]).—BattUs 0^ 
Jthavak  [175)  {I  18"  25"  ;  ralher  differently  Nu.  ai"f ).— i'?  njF  >h\  arid  net 
repeat  it  teMm  (I  26',  II  2o"f ).— The  compatison  la  an  angel  of  Cod  [I  29*,  II 
14"- "  I9"n.— [5  'inn  ',Ti  as  a  link  o(  ttaDsition  (II  a'  8"  lo"  13'  21" ;  rather 
differenUy  I  24*.  Never  in  Hei. ;  in  Jud.  only  16'  ;  in  Ki.  only  II  (f).— 
van  belly  (II  2"  3"  4'  [nnt  LXX]  atf't).— t«  "  "U,  tu.t  h  givt  food  le, 
Twfood  (II  3"  12"  13"'''-  ",  An  uncommon  word:  elsewhere  only  in  Ihe 
fi«l,  lam,  4"  i  and  n-afood,  Ps.  69"). 

§  3.  1-3  Kings. 

LnmATURB.— K.  C  W.  F.  Bahr  in  Lathe's  BUeAveri,  1868;  Otto 
Tbenim  in  the  A^  Exeg.  ffatidd*  1873 ;  C.  F.  Kril,'  1876  ;  Wellhausen  in 
Bledi't  £M.  (1878)  pp.  231-266  [  =  Comf.  pp.  266-302,  359-361] ;  Hiit. 
p.  X}2tL;  Stade,  Der  text  des  Bericliles  iiber  Salome' i  Batittn  in  the  ZA  TW. 
1883,  pp.  129-177  (impoiiant :  see  the  chief  results  in  QPB.*;  also  Stade'a 
Gesch.  Itr.  i,  pp.  311-343,  with  illustrations);  ib.  1884,  p.  2718".;  1885, 
pp.  165  ff.,  178,  275  ff-:  J886,  p,  156  ff.  (on  other  passages  of  Kings); 
Klostennann  (see  p.  172,  with  the  caution) ;  Kitlel,  Grtici.  ii.  pp.  45  ff.,  177  ff.; 
F.  W.  Farrar  (in  the  "  Eipositor's  Bible  "),  1893-4, 

The  two  Books  of  Kings  embrace  the  histoiy  of  Israel  from 
the  period  of  David's  nomination  of  Solomon  as  his  successor, 
consequent  upon  the  rebellion  of  Adonijah,  to  the  r«lease  of 
Jehoiachin  from  prison  in  Babylon  by  Evil-merodach,  562  B.C. 
The  structure  of  the  two  books  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of 
the  central  part  of  the  Book  of  Judges  ;  materials  derived  from 
older  sources  have  been  arranged  together,  and  sometimes  ex- 
panded at  the  same  time,  in  a  framework  supplied  by  the  com- 
piler. The  framework  of  the  compiler  is  in  general  readily 
distinguishable.  It  comprises  the  chronological  details,  refer- 
ences to  authorities,  and  judgments  on  the  character  of  the 
various  kings,  especially  with  reference  to  their  attitude  to  the 
worship  at  the  high  places, — all  cast  in  the  same  literary  mould, 
and  marked  by  the  same  characteristic  phraseology.  Both  in 
point  of  view  and  in  phraseology,  the  compiler  shows  himself  to 
be  strongly  influenced  by  Deuteronomy. 
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The  Books  of  Kings  may  be  treated  conveniently  in  three 
parts: — (i)  I  i-ii  Solomon;  (a)  I  12-II  17  Israel  and  fudak; 
(3)  II  18-25  Jfdah.  Each  part  shows  abundant  marks  of  the 
compiler's  hand ;  but  the  scheme  or  plan  of  his  work,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  is  most  evident  in  the  second  part,  where  the 
compiler  has  to  arrange  and  bring  into  mutual  relation  with  one 
another  the  successive  reigns  in  the  two  contemporary  kingdoms. 
[176]  For  each  reign  he  adopts  an  introductory  and  concluding 
formula,  couched  in  similar  terms  throughout,  between  which 
are  described  the  events  belonging  to  the  reign  in  question,  only 
very  rarely  an  isolated  notice  being  allowed  to  appear  after  the 
closing  formula  (I  iP  II  15";  cf.  34^). 

These  fonnulae  are  too  weU  known  to  need  qaotation.  The  opening 
foTinula,  in  the  case  of  the  kings  of  Judah  («.f.  I  i^'),  consuts  of  two 
sentences,  the  lint  defining  the  synchronism  with  the  kingdom  of  Isnel,  tbe 
second  stating  the  age,  the  length  of  leign,  and  the  name  of  the  king's 
mother.  In  the  case  of  the  kings  of  Israel  {e.g.  I  15"),  it  Consists  nsuallr 
of  a  single  sentence,  in  which  the  synchronism  with  the  kingdom  of  Jndah 
and  (he  length  of  reign  are  alone  staled.  The  closing  formula  for  the  Ini^ 
of  Judah  {,e.g.  II  S'"-)  consists  of  two  sentences,  the  first  containii^  the 
coni[ulei's  reference  to  his  source,  the  second — rarely  separated  from  the  first 
by  an  intervening  notice  (I  14*"  15'-  '"'  la*"",  II  15") — mentioning  the  death 
and  burial  of  the  king,  and  the  name  of  his  successor.  In  the  case  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  {e.g.  I  ifi*"')  the  formula  is  similar,  eicept  that  the  words 
"  was  buried  with  his  bthers  "  are  never  used.  Slight  deviations  from  these 
fonnulfc  occasionally  occur,  arising  mostly  out  of  the  circumstances  of  tbe 
case :  thus  the  clause  "  and  slept  with  hts  fathers  "  is  omitted  in  the  case  of 
those  kings  who  came  to  a  violent  end,  II  11"  14*  21*  *3".  The  repetitioa 
of  the  closing  formula  in  the  case  of  Jehoash  II  is'"-  I4'"-  is  no  doubt  tbe 
result  of  some  error :  its  position  in  13'"',  immediately  after  the  opening 
formula  (v.'"-),  is  contrary  to  analogy. 

The/Ki/fmenM  on  the  several  kingsC'And  he  did  that  which  was  right — 
ej- that  which  was  evil— in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah";  in  the  case  of  Israel,  always 
"  that  which  was  evil ")  usually  follow  the  opening  formula,  and  are  mostly 
confined  to  a  single  verse  (as  I  15").  Occasionally,  however,  they  are  longei, 
and  embrace  fuUet  particulars  (as  I  14'^"  15"*"  16"'-'',  II  l6»-*). 

The  Book  of  Kings  dilTers  from  all  the  preceding  historical 
books,  in  the  fact  that  the  compiler  refers  habitually  to  certain 
authorities  for  particulars  not  contained  in  his  own  work.  These 
authorities  are  { 1 )  for  the  reign  of  Solomon,  the  "  Book  of  the 
acts  of  Solomon"  (1  Ki.  11*');  {2)  for  the  Northern  kingdom, 
the  "  Book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Israel  "(17  times — 
for  all  the  kir^s   except  Jelioram  and  Hoshea);   (3)  for  the 
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Southern  kingdom,  the  "  Book  of  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of 
Judah"  (15  times— for  all  except  Ahaziah,  Athaliah,  Jehoahaz, 
Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah).  These  ault"orities.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
are  always  referred  to  for  information  icspecting  the  i'"g^,  their 
buildings,  warlike  enterprises,  and  other  undertakings;  for  instance, 
[177]  "  And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  and  ai/  that  he  did, 
and  his  wisdom,  are  they  not  written  in  the  Book  of  the  acts  of 
Solomon?"*  It  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  character  of 
these  references  that  the  "  Books  of  chronicles  "  were  of  a. political 
character ;  they  contained  notices  of  the  public  and  official  doings 
of  the  several  kings.f  The  Book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon  in- 
cluded, in  addition,  some  specimens  or  notices  of  his  "wisdom." 
The  name  by  which  the  Books  are  quoted  points  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  expression  chronicles  (lit  ivords,  or  acts,  0/ 
days)  is  the  proper  term  used  to  denote  an  official /iTwrwa/,  or 
minutes  of  events:  i  Ch.  27^'  it  is  implied  that  the  results  of 
David's  census  would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  have  been 
included  in  the  "chronicles"  of  his  reign;  Neh.  i2*'a"book 
of  chronicles "  is  mentioned,  in  which  the  heads  of  Levitical 
fiiniilies  were  registered.  Now,  it  appears  from  2  Sa.  8"  ao**, 
1  Ki.  4»,  3  Ki.  i8"- ",  a  Ch.  34*  that  David,  Solomon,  Hezekiah, 
and  Josiah  had  among  their  ministers  one  who  bore  the  title  of 
rtcordtr  (lit  rtmembratKtr :  Taro,  LXX  !>  tn-o^pnjfrKuiv,  6  inro|iii^ 
/larvypo^ot,  i  hrl  ruiy  inrofurquaToiy) ;  and  It  may  reasonably  be 
inferred  that  the  other  kings  as  well  had  a  similar  minister.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  function  of  this  minister  was  to 
keep  an  official  record  of  the  public  events  of  the  reign,}  such  as 

"  Other  phrases  used  arc :  "  how  he  warred,  and  how  be  reigned  "  (1 14"), 
"■ndall that hedid"(I  14" a/.),  "and  all  bis  might,  and  all  that  he  did, 
•od  the  dties  that  he  built"  (I  1$"),  "and  his  treason  Ibal  he  wiought" 
(I  lA",  II  15"),  "  and  all  that  he  did,  and  the  ivory  house  which  he  built, 
and  all  the  dties  that  he  built "  (I  12").  "  and  bis  might,  and  how  be  fought 
against  Amadah  Icing  of  Judah"  (II  t^").  "  and  all  that  he  did,  and  hii 
might,  bow  he  waircd,  and  how  he  recoveied  Damascus  and  Hamath  "  (v."), 
"  and  all  his  might,  and  how  he  made  the  pool,  and  the  conduit,  and  broi^hl 
water  into  the  city"  (II  20*°),  "and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  sin  that  he 
»nned"(Il2i"). 

t  The  an  of  Manasseh  woulit  be  no  doubt  bis  public  recognition  of 

Z  Comp.  EtX.  3"  6^,  in  which  last  passage  "  chronicles  "  is  in  apposition 
with  "book  of  records"  (imisi-i  -so),  a  teem  used  in  the  Aramaic  sections  of 
EtiB  to  denote  the  Persian  official  archives  (Eet.  4** ;  cf.  6*). 
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would  be  denoted  by  Q'D'n  *13T  or  "chronicles."  It  has  been 
questioned  whether  the  "Books"  referred  to  in  Kings  are  the 
actual  official  records  of  the  two  kingdoms,  or  two  independent 
historical  works  based  upon  them.  Modem  scholars,  though  not 
upon  vei7  decisive  grounds,  prefer  generally  [178]  the  latter 
alternative.  The  difference  is  not  important  In  either  case 
the  two  books  were  digests  or  summaries  of  events  of,  national 
importance,  with  names  and  lists  of  officers,  &c  The  book 
dealing  with  the  reign  of  Solomon  appears  to  have  been  distinct 
from  either  of  the  two  containing  the  annals  of  the  two  kingdoms 
subsequent  to  the  rupture. 

In  the  narrative  of  Kings  (apart  from  the  compiler's  frame- 
work) two  elements  are  distinguishable — (i)  brief,  statistical 
notices,  sometimes  called  the  "Epitome,"  relating  chiefly  to 
events  of  political  importance  j  (2)  longer,  continuous  narratives, 
describing  usually  occurrences  in  which  the  prophets  were  more 
or  less  directly  concerned.  In  form  the  Epitome  is  no  doubt 
the  work  of  the  compiler;  but  the  particulars  embraced  in  it, 
after  what  has  been  said,  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  derived 
by  him  from  the  two  books  named.  The  longer  narratives, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  formed  part  of  the  official 
annals  (for  these  are  uniformly  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the 
public  doings  of  the  kings),  will  have  been  taken  by  him  from 
various  independent  sources.  These  narratives  are  written 
mostly  in  a  bright  and  chaste  Hebrew  style,  though  some  of  them 
exhibit  slight  peculiarities  of  diction,*  due  doubtless  (in  part) 
to  th^  North  Israelitish  origin.    Their  authors   were  in  all 

"  E^.  in  the  Elisha-nanatives,  tk  for  ^t  thou  (fem.)  II  t^  »  8*  (also 

I  14',  Jud.  17',  Jer,  4",  El.  36"f ),  and  the  other  ferns,  in  >-  4».  »■  T,  ■ .  y^ 
prep.  -WJ  with,  wiillen  -rrtw  (as  often  in  Jer.,  Et)  la  times  between  I  20  and 

II  8  {I  so"*"  a»'-  •  (Inko) "  11  i"  j"-  "■  "  6"  8") ;  and  slight  solecismj 
of  form  or  eipressioD,  as  ■n.'^nnrns  II  5";  p  ini;^p  6"  (KlosL,  howeTCr, 
after  LXX,  mV)9);  ta-»  mhertt  6"  Kl.  (  =  ].Qj^l:  fA  ftm.  (Anuo.  in)6»; 
mpna?";  0^-1119^!  Br^KTsg";  the  verb.  (Aram.)  nWn  4'».  Ckmip.  also 
pnlr  ta  tt^*  {Aram.  pBO),  i  KL  zo'*  (in  normal  Hebrew  kxo,  Nu,  ii>*,  Jad. 
ai")  i  B-lh  imblet  (lit.  fra,  a  common  Aram,  word)  zi"-  ^.  (-rfd,  hoHerer, 
will  hardly  have  been  the  pronunciation  of  the  original  author :  notice  the 
frequent //fill  striptio  ;  ajid  the  occurrence  several  times  in  the  same  chapten 
of  the  usual  form  -Wt.)  As  the  book  approaches  its  close,  some  deterioration 
of  style  is  noticeable,  though  mostly  (as  it  seems)  in  the  parts  due  to  the  com- 
I»Ier,  €^.  11 17-  "^  ai-aS- 
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probability  prophets, — in  most  cases,  prophets  belonging  to  the 
Northern  kingdom ;  though  the  data  do  not  exist  for  identifying 
them,  in  individual  cases,  either  with  any  of  the  prophets  named 
incidentally  in  the  narrative  of  Kings,  or  with  those  mentioned 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Chronicles  in  connexion  with  the  history 
[179]  of  particular  reigns.*  These  prophetical  narratives  appear 
in  most  cases  to  have  been  transferred  by  the  compiler  to  his 
work  without  material  alteration.  Sometimes,  however,  especially 
where  speeches  or  prophecies  are  concerned,  the  style  and 
thought  so  closely  resemble  those  of  the  framework,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  conclude  that  the  original  text  has  been  ex- 
panded or  developed  by  him. 

From  the  fulness  of  particulars  respecting  the  history  of  the 
Temp/e{ll  11*^;  w*"";  le'"-'*;  jaS"),  it  has  been  conjectured, 
not  improbably,  that  the  Temple  archives  were  also  among  the 
sources  employed  by  the  compiler.  In  the  chronology,  the  age 
at  accession  and  regnal  years  of  the  several  kings  are  generally 
considered  to  be  derived  from  the  two  official  "chronicles": 
but  the  synchronisms  will  hardly  have  been  taken  from  the  same 
sources ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  in  each  kingdom  the  acces- 
sions would  be  dated  regularly  by  the  regnal  years  of  the  other. 
The  author  of  a  joint  history  of  fc/-4  kingdoms  would,  however, 
have  a  sufficient  inducement  to  notice  such  synchronisms ;  so 
that  they  may  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  compiler,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  them  by  computation  from  the 
Ttgnal  years  of  the  successive  kings.t 

In  the  airangenienl  of  the  reigns  of  the  two  series  of  tings  a  definite  prin- 
ciple is  followed  by  the  compiler.  When  the  narrative  of  a  reign  (in  eilhet 
leries)  has  once  been  begun,  it  is  continued  to  its  close, — even  the  contein- 
potary  incidents  of  a  prophet's  career,  which  stand  in  no  immediate  relation 
to  public  events,  being  included  in  it:  when  it  is  ended,  the  reign  or  reign* 
of  the  other  scries,  which  have  synchioniicd  with  il,  are  dealt  with ;  the 
reign  overlapping  it  at  the  end  having  been  completed,  the  comfnler  tesumcs 
bis  Duiative  of  the  first  series  with  the  reign  next  following,  and  so  on. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Books  of  Kings  in 
detail 

I.  I  KL  i-ii.  So/fmOH.—HcK  c.  1-3  is   the   continuation 
•  a  Ch.  9»  «"  i3«  ao*"  26"  ji"  33'»(?1. 

t  See  the  note  in  the  writer's /™aA,  his  life  and  limes,  p.  12  ff.,  with  the 
tefeieDcei  (esp.  W'eWh.  Jahrd.  fur  DtulK^  7'ieel.  1875,  pp.  607-640). 
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of  9  Sa.  9-Z0  (p.  181),  forming  at  once  the  close  of  the  history 
of  David  and  the  introduction  to  that  of  Solomon.  Only  a", 
as  the  phraseology  unmistakably  shows  (see  p.  zoo),  owes  its 
present  form  to  the  compiler ;  and  the  two  notices  respecting 
David's  death,  and  the  length  of  his  reign,  in  a'*-",  may  be 
due  to  his  hand  also.  In  other  respects  c  i-z  is  entirely  in 
[180]  the  style  of  3  Sa.  9-20,  and  appears  to  be  the  work  of  the 
same  author.  Solomon's  throne  being  now  secured,  the  account 
of  his  reign  follows,  c  3-11,  The  principle  upon  which  the 
narrative  is  here  arranged  has  been  pointed  out  by  Wellh.  The 
central  point  is  the  description  of  Solomon's  buildings,  the 
Temple  and  the  royal  palace  contiguous,*  c  6-7.  On  each  side 
of  this  the  compiler  has  placed  a  group  of  narratives  and  shorter 
notices,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  Solomon's  wisdom  and  mag- 
nificence. At  the  close,  c  1 1,  comes  some  account  of  Solomon's 
political  opponents,  preparatory  to  the  narrative,  c  13,  of  the 
division  of  his  kingdom.  Thus  3*-''  describes  Solomon's 
choice  of  wisdom,  which  is  at  once  followed  by  an  illustration  of 
it  as  afforded  by  his  judgment  on  the  two  children,  C.  4  gives 
a  picture  of  the  character  and  ejttent  of  his  empire;  C  5  (nego- 
tiations with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  preparations  for  the  work 
of  building  the  Temple)  is  introductory  to  c.  6-7,  as  8'-<)* 
(prayer  of  dedication,  and  warning  for  the  future)  forms  the  con- 
clusion to  it  9^^^^  consists  of  notices  relating  indirectly  to 
Solomon's  buildings  (the  cities  offered  by  him  to  HiraiD  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services;  the  levy  raised  by  Solomon 
&om  among  the  Canaanites  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  his 
buildings;  his  navy  bringing  gold  from  Ophir).  In  lo'""  (tfie 
narrative  of  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba)  another  even 
more  dazzling  picture  is  presented  of  Solomon's  wisdom  and 
royal  splendour.  lo'*-**  the  notices  of  the  wealth  which  Solomon's 
wide  commercial  relations  brought  in  to  him  (9***),  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  episode  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  are 
resumed.  It  will  be  evident  from  this  survey  how  homogeneous, 
speaking  generally,  c.  3-4  is  with  9i''-io-».  C.  11,  in  terms 
ominous  of  the  future,  describes  how,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
compiler,  Solomon's  reign  had  been  clouded,  partly  by  his  own 
declension  in  religion,  partly  through  the  troubles  occasioned  by 
political  opponents. 

*  See  the  uL  "Jerusalem,"  Put  ii..  In  the  Eneycl,  Sii/aimAa  {ei.  9). 
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The  parts  of  c.  3-11  which  have  been  added,  or  expanded, 
by  the  compiler  are  distinguishable  without  much  difficulty,  viz. 
3'''  (which  agrees  with  the  disapproval  of  the  high  places  ex' 
pressed  elsewhere  by  him ;  the  narrator  of  i*";  on  the  contrary, 
does  not  seem  to  consider  any  excuse  to  be  necessary); 
(notice  the  Deuteronomic  phraseology ;  see  p.  zoo  f.,  Nos. 
[181]  3,  2ii) ;  6"-" ;  8'-'* i^"  (expanded  probably  from  a  na 
tive  originally  briefer)  ;  S*"-*'  (the  prayer  of  dedication,  which  in 
its  present  form  ia  clearly  the  work  of  the  compiler) ;  9'  *  (the 
Deuteronomic  phrases  are  here  even  more  strongly  marked  than 
in  the  prayer:  see  below);  ii^""  (in  its  present  form),  and  parts 
of  v.****;  perhaps  also  5'"*,  8""^*,  though  these  two  sections, 
which  are  kindred  in  character  and  import  with  the  prophecy 
of  Nathan,  2  Sa.  7,  may  be  the  work  of  an  earlier  prophetical 
narrator.  All  these  passages  are,  on  the  one  hand,  so  different 
in  style  from  the  main  current  of  narrative,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  such  affinities  both  in  style  and  in  point  of  view 
with  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  two  books  which  are  plainly 
the  work  of  the  compiler,  that  no  hesitation  need  be  felt  in 
attributing  them  to  his  hand.  What  remains  is  (in  the  main) 
fAe  pre-Deuteronomic  narrative  of  Solomon's  reign,  though  prob- 
ably not  entirely  in  its  original  order,  and  including  a  few 
additions  made  to  it  subsequently,  j*-".  is.  i«-m  io^-^*  will  be 
prophetical  narratives  of  relatively  early  or^in.  The  list  of 
officers  in  4^*",  with  the  sequel  (describing  their  duties)  in  4"-m, 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  State-annals 
(the  "  Book  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,"  1 1*^).  The  intermediate 
verses,  4**"^,  interrupt  the  connexion,!  and  seem  to  be  an 
insertion,  which  the  expression  in  v.^  "btyond  tho  River"  \i.e. 
the  Euphrates],  applied  to  the  country  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
implying  consequently  a  Babylonian  standpoint  (see  Ezr.  4'"'- 
5*  &c),  shows  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  period  of  the  exile. 

In  5>*i-  the  nurobeci  are  Urger  than  is  probable ;  and  the  entire  notice 

•  6"-»  and  pwts  of  S'-"  are  nol  in  LXX ;  and  as  6"-"  and  the  pa.ts  of 
8>-»  not  in  LXX  contain  phrases  of  H  and  P  (with  b^  cf.  Lev.  i8'  26>  ;  with 
6'*e£  Ei.  25' zg*:  on  8'"*  see  p.  i44«),  i'  is  ptohable  that  they  are  nol 
the  work  of  the  principal  compiler,  but  weie  added  B[  a  later  date  by  a  writei 
(or  writer*)  influmced  by  P  (conip.  on  Josh.  20,  p.  1 12). 

t  The  Heb.  word  rendered  thast  in  v."  (.I'm)  should  properly  be  thae. 
In  the  LXX,  4*^  immediately  tbllowt  /{*  (4^^  standing  after  a**]. 
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(in  spite  of  th«  explfljudon  proffered  in  1  Ch.  2^^)  ii  in  imperfect  idation 
with  ».™-.  g'^"  consists  of  a  serits  of  notices,  Iniperfeclly  connected 
together:  v.",  for  instance,  appears,  in  fact,  to  refer  to  ao  incident  anterior 
to  v.Uii-U.  [|,j  "account"  of  the  levy,  promised  in  v.",  on])'  followa  in  v.", 
the  intermediate  verses  being  parenthetic :  9"*  (Pharaoh's  daughter  and 
Millo)  has  no  point  of  contact  either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what  fotlows. 
And  9**  (no  levy  of  Israelites)  conflicts  with  5*',  cf.  1 1"  (which  speaks  of 
the  "burden  of  the  house  of  Joseph").  The  literary  form  of  g"*-"  is,  for 
tome  reason,  less  complete  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  Boolcs  of 
Kings.  In  the  LXX  many  of  the  notices  arc  [182]  differently  arranged, 
and  the  text  is  sometiines  briefer:  it  seems,  therefore,  that  in  the  MSS. 
used  by  them  the  Hebrew  text  here  had  not  yel  reached  the  form  in  which 
we  now  have  iL* 

S*"'  has  a  poetical  tinge.  It  is  remarkable,  now,  that  in  LXX  (where  it 
stands  aAtt  v.")  it  appears  in  a  fuller  form,  with  the  addition  aix  liob  a6nf 
ytyparrai  tr  pi^\lif  rijt  ^J^i !  i.e.  (as  can  hardly  be  doubted :  cf.  Josh.  lo** 
Pedi.t)  T"""  1B0  h]l  nains  k'ti  kS-t  (comp.  Weilh.  Comf.  171 ;  Encycl.  Brit.' 
liv.  p.  84).  The  original  Hebrew  cannot  be  represented  quite  exactly  by 
the  Greek  text,  and  Cheyne's  restoradoo  (Origin  oftke  PsaUer,  p.  2I3)J  is 
no  douht  preferable  to  Welth.  's  :  but  the  words  just  quoted  cannot  have  been 
invented  1^  the  translators ;  it  appears  therefore  that  the  "  Book  of  Jashu  " 
(p.  13 1 )  contained  a  poetical  account  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon'*  Temple, 
and  was  still  cited  by  name  in  the  text  of  Kings  used  by  the  LXX. 

The  Icemel  of  c  1 1  is  old ;  but  the  narrative  must,  in  parts, 
have  been  recast,  and  placed  in  a  different  light  In  v.'-'*,  v.^ 
— where  IK  then  connects  imperfectly  with  ¥.*■* — and  the  notice 
V.'  respecting  the  number  of  Solomon's  wives,  arc  no  doubt 
excerpts  from  the  older  narrative :  the  einphasis  laid  on  the 
declension  caused  thereby  in  Solomon's  religion  is  expressed  in 
phrases  which  betoken  the  hand  of  the  compiler.  In  what 
follows,  the  original  purport  of  the  narrative  can  hardly  be  that 
which  now  appears.  In  the  narrative  in  its  present  form,  the 
" adversaries "  in  v."*^  are  described  as  "raised  tip"  by  way  of 
punishment  for  the  sins  of  Solomon's  later  days  (v.^-*-*):  but, 

•  Compare  the  last  two  notes.  So  5"- ""  6"-**  take  the  place  in  LXX 
of  6"*:  6"-'*  and  g"""  are  omitted  1  on  the  other  hand,  g"-"-"  appear 
(with  4"'-  3'^  s"*)  after  a" ;  g"-  "*  (with  3')  after  4"  ;  9^  after  g" ;  9>«-  »*■" 
after  10" :  (here  are  also  several  additions.  In  some  cases  (but  hy  no  means 
in  all)  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  recension  represented  by 
the  LXX  has  preserved  better  readings  than  the  Hebrew ;  see  examples  in 

t  Where  ir-.T  is  amilarly  confused  with  "it.i  the  smg  (]ZuA£i*i\. 
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in  point  of  fiact,  the  incidents  described  in  v.*^*^-  2*'^  (note  the 
expression  "a//  thfe  days  of  Solomon"),  if  not  also  in  v.^^, 
occurred  early  in  his  reign ;  hence,  if  the  view  of  the  compiler 
be  that  of  the  original  narrator,  the  punishment  will  have  pre- 
ceded the  sin  which  occasioned  it  It  seems  clear  that  the 
narrative  itself  (v.^**)  is  ancient,  but  that  the  setting  (v.*""), 
which  represents  the  events  narrated  as  the  punishment  for  the 
idolatry  of  v.^"®,  was  added  subsequently  by  the  compiler.  In 
the  narrative  of  Ahijah  (v.^^^),  v.*2-8»  ^lust  have  been  [183] 
expanded  by  the  compiler,  as  they  abound  with  marks  of  his 
style  (see  p.  200  ff.).  1 1*^"*®  is  the  concluding  formula  of  Solo- 
mon's reign,  in  the  compiler's  usual  manner. 

The  work  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  pre-Deuteronomic 
account  of  Solomon's  reign  must  have  been  one  in  which  the 
arrangement  of  material  was  determined  less  by  chronological 
sequence  than  by  community  of  subject.  In  other  words,  it  was 
not  so  much  a  chronicle  as  a  series  of  detached  notices.  The 
description  of  the  buildings  forming  the  central  feature  in  it, 
particulars  respecting  the  preparations  or  materials  required  for 
them,  and  notices,  or  short  narratives,  illustrating  Solomon's 
wisdom,  or  splendour,  or  the  organization  of  his  empire,  were 
placed  on  either  side  of  it.  At  the  close  came  c  11  (in  its 
original  form),  containing  some  account  of  the  political  opponents 
who  from  time  to  time  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign. 
Throughout,  the  author  evinces  a  warm  admiration  for  Solomon  : 
he  recounts  with  manifest  satisfaction  the  evidences  of  his 
wisdom,  and  dwells  with  pride  on  the  details  of  his  imperial 
magnificence,  on  the  wealth  which  streamed  into  Jerusalem 
from  all  quarters,  on  his  successful  alliances  and  commercial 
undertakings,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  his  fame  commanded 
the  wonder  and  respect  of  dbtant  nations.  The  darker  shades 
in  the  picture  seem  largely,  though  not,  perhaps,  entirely,  to  be 
due  to  the  Deuteronomic  compiler. 

II.  1  Ki.  12-2  Ki.  17.  Israel  and  Judah,  —  Here  we  have 

alternately  short  notices  and  long  continuous  narratives — the 

latter  now  and  then  expanded  by  the  compiler — arranged  in  a 

chronological  framework,  in  the  manner  indicated  above.     The 

longer  narratives  are  sometimes  slightly  modified  at  the  beginning 

and  end  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  connexion  with  the 

history  on  either  side  of  them.      C.    12   contains  the  older 
'3 
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narrative  of  Che  defection  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  dynasty  (rf 
David;  v.'*'-^'  (Jeroboam's  calves,  and  the  Vorship  instituted 
in  connexion  with  them)  may  be  due,  in  their  present  fonn,  to 
the  compiler;  la**  introduces  the  account  of  the  prophecy 
against  the  ahar  of  Bethel — a  narrative  not  probably  of  very 
early  origin,  as  it  seems  Co  date  from  a  time  when  the  names  both 
of  the  prophet  of  Judah  and  of  the  ^' old  prophet"  were  no  longer 
remembered.  13"-**  lead  back  to  the  main  thread  of  the  history. 
14>-M  (the  wife  of  Jeroboam  and  the  prophet  Ahijah)  [184]  is  in 
its  substance,  no  doubt,  ancient ;  but  the  answer  of  Ahijah  has 
certjunly  in  parts  been  recast  in  the  phraseology  of  the  compiler 
(esp.  ¥.»■»■"■"■»»). 

Observe  the  standing  ptirtises  nf  the  compiler  in  these  verses  (see  p.  300  ff.)  ; 
an<l  the  anachronism  in  14*  (as  addiessed  lo  /ttckoam),  "  above  all  fiat  were 
itfiireih/t"{i(r»-'^(ci.  v."  II  if  i8«)  shciw  besides  thai  this  phrase  U  the 
compilei's).  In  some  of  its  other  features  the  pinphec]'  bora  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  Jehu  son  of  Ilanani  16'"',  Elijah  il*"^",  the  un- 
named prophet  i\**,  and  the  disciple  of  Elisha  II  9''"  (comp,  14'  with  16* ; 
1-p3  ■[tVD  14"  16"  21",  II  9*  [l  Sa.  25"-  "] ;  3"li  -ray  14"  21",  II  S^  14" 
[in  a  nofice  of  the  compiler's]  ;  Vti  1iI3  14"  16"  [-vm]  2i»' ;  Him  thai  dtetk, 
&c,  14"  16''  31")  :  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  phrases  are  original 
here,  and  have  been  adapted  thence  by  the  compiler  when  he  recut,  or 
amplified,  the  other  later  prophecies  quoted.  (That  the  prophecies  in  the 
Books  of  Kings  have  really,  in  parts,  been  amplified  by  the  compiler  may 
be  inferred  upon  two  ground*:  not  only  do  the  parts  in  question  ezhiUt 
cemmon  features,  connecting  them  with  the  cumptlet,  but  in  style  and  ez- 
presston  they  have  no  parallel  in  the  prophecies  of  Amot,  Hocea,  or  otbci 
prophets,  whose  wriliJigs  have  been  preserved  independently,  prior  to 
Jeremiah. ) 

From  14"  to  c  i6  the  history  taDnsists  chiefly  of  a  collection 
of  short  notices  (14^-**  jjo.  tl.  i;-i3.  is.  le-is.  :i7-a  gj^.)  arranged  in 
the  schematism  of  the  compiler  (the  chronology  and  judgments 
on  the  kings),  as  i4i»--0- n-2<.  m-si  ,j1-s.  a.*,?*  s. »-ii. u.  st-a*.  w-aa. 
a»-aa.33-3i  ,51-4  (recast),  &c  (On  the  phraseology  of  these  pas- 
sages, see  below,  p.  200 IT.) 

C.  16  ended,  the  framework  expands  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  the  narratives  respecting  Elijah  and  Elisha.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  all  these  narratives  are  by  the  same  hand  ;  but 
all  appear  to  be  of  North  Israelitish  origin ;  and  all,  especially 
those  dt;aling  with  Elijah,  exhibit  the  ease,  and  grace,  and  vivid- 
ness which  bulong  to  the  best  style  of  Hebrew  historical  narrative. 
The  beginning  of  the  history  of  Elijah  has  probably  been  omitted 
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by  the  compiler:  the  place  w/ieiue  Elijah  is  to  depart,  17*,  the 
ground  for  which  he  is  persecuted  and  addressed  as  the  "Troubler 
of  Israel,"  iS"*-  ",  and  particulars  respecting  the  murder  of 
the  prophets  by  Jezebel,  alluded  to  18^^,  are  not  stated  in  the 
existing  narrative.  The  suddenness,  however,  with  which  Elijah 
is  introduced  upon  the  scene,  and  the  abruptness  of  his  first 
utterance  in  1 7',  are  in  harmony  with  the  character  which  every- 
where belongs  to  the  prophet's  movements,  and  the  dramatic  form 
in  whidi  the  narrative  is  cast.  C,  17  the  drama  opens:  [185] 
Ae  severity  of  the  famine  foretold  by  Elijah  is  left  to  be  inferred 
by  the  reader  from  the  picture  of  the  privations  to  which  the 
prophet  himself  is  exposed.  C.  18  recounts  the  triumph  of 
Elijah  upon  Carmel;  c.  19  the  reaction  experienced  by  him 
afterwards ;  his  withdrawal  to  Horeb ;  the  mysterious  vision 
there ;  the  commission  (v."'*)  assuring  him  of  the  final  triumph 
of  his  cause.  The  events  to  which  this  commission  correspond 
are  related  in  a  Ki.  S^^"  c  9-10,  but  with  a  different  motive, 
from  a  political  rather  than  a  religious  standpoint  and  without 
reference  to  Elijah,— an  indication  that  these  narratives,  together 
with  I  2o.  32  (where  likewise  the  predominant  interest  is  political), 
did  not  originally  form  part  of  the  same ///^rari' whole  as  I  17-19. 
I  31,  however  (Ahab  and  Naboth),  is  in  the  style  of  I  17-19: 
Elijah,  as  before,  suddenly  intercepts  Ahab  with  his  unwelcome 
presence ;  and  the  close  of  the  struggle  between  the  prophet  and 
the  king  looms  in  view  (v."-  ^).  But  the  narrative  which  re- 
cords actually  the  death  of  Ahab,  though  designed  by  the  com- 
piler to  describe  the  end  of  Ahab  foretold  by  Elijah,  was  not, 
perhaps,  written  as  the  sequel  to  c.  zi  :  in  particular,  the  fla^t 
22^-^  (Samaria),  where  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Ahab,  does 
not  accord  with  the  prediction  in  21"  (Jezreel).  JI  i  presents  an 
impressive  picture  of  Elijah's  inviolable  greatness;  H  2  (the 
ascension  of  Elijah)  is  at  once  the  close  of  the  history  of  Elijah 
and  the  introduction  to  that  of  Eltsba ;  from  a  literary  point  of 
view  it  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  latter  than  with  the 
former. 

To  the  same  hand  to  which  are  due  1 10.  22  may  also,  perhaps, 
be  ascribed  II  3'-^'  (Jehoram  and  Jehoshaphat  ;^ainst  Moab) ; 
6M-7>*  (siege  of  Samaria  by  Benhadad :  its  relief  in  accord- 
ance with  Elisha's  prediction);  and  g'-io^'  (the  "photographic 
picture  "  of  the  accession  of  Jehu).     In  all  these  narratives  the 
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political  interest  predominates  above  the  biographical ;  and  some 
noticeable  similarities  of  form  and  expression  also  occur.* 

The  history  of  Elisha  is  comprised  in  a  series  of  short  narra- 
tives, describing  particular  incidents  in  his  life :  these  are  intro- 
duced by  II  i^"i*  (Elisha  succeeds  to  the  inheritance  of  Elijah), 
the  rest  consisting  of  z'*--^  (the  bitter  waters  [l86]  sweetened) ; 
y  w-is  ^the  mocking  children  rent  by  bears) ;  4'-^  (the  widow's  oil 
multiplied)  ;  v.*"*'  (the  Shunammite  woman) ;  v.'*-*'  (the  poisoned 
pot  rendered  harmless) ;  v.**-**  (the  barley  loaves  multiplied) ; 
c  5  (Naaman) ;  6'"^  (the  iron  axe-head  made  to  swim) ;  v.*-** 
(attempt  of  the  Syrians  to  capture  Elisha) ;  8'-*  (Gehazi  recounts 
Elisha's  wonders  to  the  king) ;  v/-'*  (Elisha  and  Hazael) ;  13'*''* 
(Elisha  and  Joash) ;  v.™"'^  (miracle  wrought  by  Elisha's  bones). 
These  narratives  no  doubt  exhibit  the  traditions  respecting 
Elisha  as  they  were  current  in  prophetic  circles  in  the  9—8  cent 
B.G :  their  immediate  source  may  have  been  a  work  naiiating 
anecdotes  from  the  life  of  Elisha  (and  perhaps  from  the  lives  of 
other  prophets  as  well). 

The  narralives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  appear  to  have  been  incorpoiated  by 
Che  compiler  without  subsUnliol  alteration :  only  here  and  there  has  one  of 
(hem  been  expanded  by  an  insertion  which,  by  its  manner,  betrays  Che  com- 
piler's hand  (I  11"*"":  notice  the  phrases  in  v.""^*",  and  the  awkward 
parenthesis  in  y."'^;  II  9''"",  where  not  only  do  Che  phrases  of  the  com- 
piler abound  (p.  20a  S.),  but  it  it  difficult  not  to  Chink  that  v. '""'and  he 
opened  the  di>or  and  fled,"  in  agreement  with  the  command  v."',  should 
follow  immediately  the  announcement  of  v.*). 

In  contrast  with  the  sections  dealing  with  the  N.  kingdom,  in 
which  the  prophets  play  such  a  considerable  part,  the  longer 
narratives  relating  to  the  S.  kingdom  II  it'-ia'*  (elevation  of 
Joash  to  the  throne,  and  his  measures  regarding  the  Temple), 
i6'*i*  (the  altar  of  Ahaz)  place  the  Temple  and  priesthood  of 
Jerusalem  in  the  foreground.  These  narratives  are  evidently 
of  Judcean  origin,  and  (to  judge  from  the  minuteness  in  the 
details)  based  probably  upon  official  documents.  The  section 
ijii-i»  (Elisha  and  Joash)  has  been  noticed  above:  14'-'* 
(Amaziah's  challenge  of  Joash),  it  may  he  inferred  from  v." 
"  Beth-she  mesh  ivAicA  hlongeth  to  Judah"  (cf,  I  19*),  is  of 
Israelitish  origin.     The  narrative  in  the  following  chapters   is 

•  Comp.  I  20",  II  7"  loi*  i  I  20»  "^  (Tina  Yin)  ai",  II  9*1  i  I  aa""-  *■ '. 

II  3">-  "  ;  1T  V"  I  i2»,  II  9», 
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composed  chiefly  of  short  notices— even  the  long  and  important 
reigns  of  Jeroboam  and  Azariah  (Uzziah)  receiving  each  hardly 
more  than  a  single  verse  of  independent  detail  (14**-  ^  [v."'"  is 
comment]  15*).  After  the  close  of  the  N.  kingdom  (17*),  the 
compiler  introduces  a  long  survey  of  the  causes  which,  in  his 
judgment,  led  to  its  fall  (17^-''),  and  explains  (v.^'-*i)  the  origin 
of  the  mixed  population  and  religion  of  the  country  of  Samaria 
at  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 

[187]  III.  1  Ki.  18-25.  M"^ 

With  c  18  begins  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  i8^-^'  is  the  com- 
position of  the  compiler,  though  the  particulars  in  v>*->  are 
doubtless  derived  by  him  from  his  sources ;  v.*"'^  repeats,  in  brief, 
the  account  of  the  close  of  the  N.  kingdom.  iS'^-ig*^  com- 
prises the  narrative  of  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Sermacherib 
in  his  campfugn  of  701,  and  the  miraculous  occurrence  which 
obliged  his  retreat  Here  the  brief  notices  in  i8'*-i*  differ  in 
character  from  the  circumstantial  narrative  commencing  with 
v.";  it  is  also  remarkable  that  the  name  of  the  king,  which 
V."*  is  uniformly  written  irrpTfi,  is  here  spelt  n'pjn :  it  is  fair  to 
infer,  therefore,  that  they  are  derived  from  a  different  source, 
which  may  well  be  the  State-annals.  i8"-i9"is  the  one  long 
narrative  in  the  Book  of  Kings  relating  to  Judah,  and  similar 
in  general  character  to  the  prophetical  narratives  of  the  N.  king- 
dom. It  includes  a  prophecy,  iq^'-*',  attributed  to  Isaiah,  and 
unquestionably  his ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  narrative  as  a  whole,  though  it  stands  also  (together  with 
3o''")  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  (c  36-39),  is  from  Isaiah's  hand; 
as  will  be  shown  (under  Isaiah),  there  are  reasons  for  concluding 
it  to  be  the  work  of  a  prophet  writing  in  the  subsequent  genera- 
tion, which  was  incorporated,  with  slight  additions,  in  his  work 
by  the  compiler  of  Kings. 

As  the  narrative  approaches  the  time  in  which  the  compiler 
himself  lived  (c.  sift),  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  writer's 
personal  knowledge,  or  information  derived  from  the  generation 
immediately  preceding,  would  be  avnilable,  his  own  share  in 
the  work  appears  to  increase.  In  the  account  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseh  (c.  21),  the  narration  of  concrete  facts  scarcely  extends 
beyond  v>  w- ». o»- t».  i«» ;  the  rest  is  the  comment  of  the  com- 
piler, V."-",  which  is  not  assigned  to  any  individual  prophet, 
though  it  screes  remarkably  with  parts  of  Jeremiah  (see  below, 
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p.  303),  being  probably  the  compiler's  summai;  of  the  teaching 
of  contemporary  prophets. 

The  reign  of  Josiah  (22^3^^),  including  the  two  important 
events,  the  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Law  and  the  reforma- 
tion based  upon  it,  engrosses  naturally  the  interest  of  the  com- 
piler, and  is  described  by  him  at  some  length  1  the  parts  in  which 
his  own  style  is  specially  prominent  are  la'^''-^*'^  and  aj*-*!-** 
(especially  v.-^"  from  Dt.  6» ;  and  v.^"j_  [jgg]  25*""  is  an 
abridgment  of  Jer.  40''-'  4i"-"f-  42I  43*'- 1  15"-"  caimot,  of 
course,  have  been  written  before  the  year  of  Jehoiachin's  release 
B.C  561. 

According  to  Wellh.  and  Kuenen,  the  compilation  of  the 
Book  of  Kings  was  completed  substantially  de/ere  the  exile  (c 
600  B.C.),*  only  short  passages  which  imply  an  exilic  Standpoint 
being  introduced  afterwards. 

These  passages,  as  given  by  Kuenen  (p.  410),  are  I  4"^  [Helx  4*'-5*] 
(see  v.**)i  9"-'  ii*-"  (in  their  present  form};   II  17**;  ao"-**;  ai"-"; 

2jlH0.   33»«;   24H;  i4i«-is»», 

I  4*'-»  has  been  discussed  above  (p.  191) :  aa  the  passage  leang  clearlj 
to  be  an  insertinn  in  the  text  of  c  4,  v."  does  not  (cf.  Keil,  EM.  \  58.  3)  show 
that  the  Book  or  Kings,  as  a  whole,  was  only  compiled  during  the  exile. 
II  17'"'  likewise  inlemipts  the  connexion.  The  original  writer  ia  dealing 
only  wllh  the  causes  of  the  declension  of  the  kingdom  of  Iirati:  in  v.**  he 
remarks  that  in  consequence  of  Israel's  rejection  Judah  only  was  left ;  and 
the  sequel  to  this  is  v."'",  describing  how  this  result  came  about  {"  Ftrhe 
rent  Israel  from  the  house  of  David,"  &c).  V."^'*,  commeDting  <m  tbe 
faithlessness  o\  Judah,  and  the  rejection  and  exile  of  the  entire  seed  of  Inad, 
is  plainly  an  insertion  made  by  a  subsequent  writer,  who  dedderaCed  > 
notice  of  the  same  causes  producii^  a  similar  effect  in  the  case  of  Judah. 
II  I4'''-  can,  of  course,  only  have  been  written  after  the  exile  had  co^ 
mcnced.  The  other  passages  are  cither  such  as  are  thought  to  ftcaRppose 
the  bll  of  the  dty  and  temple,  oi  contain  references  to  iiiinri  11  wbich  do 
this  (I  ii""  to  9'"*;  II  23"  24'  to  zi'"-"  [ManasseliD:  but  very  dmilai 
anticipations  are  expressed  by  Jeremiah  before  the  enle ;  so  that  no  rafficieot 
reason  eiists,  at  least  on  the  ground  of  the  contents  of  these  paaaget,  for 
attributing  them  to  a  different  hand  from  that  of  the  main  compiler  of  the 
Book.     But  it  must  be  admitted  that  II  21'*-"  ij*"  interfere  with  the  oon- 

•  Notice  the  expression  ta  Ihii  d^,  II 8"  i6*,  in  passages  belonging  cIcAtly 
to  the  compiler,  and  not  taken  l^  him  from  his  sources,  and  of  which  at  least 
the  first  appears  to  imply  that  the  Jewish  Slate  was  slill  eiistii^  when  it  waa 
written ;  also  the  precise  information  respccling  the  Samaritans,  IJ*-**  {taitt 
this  day,  v.**),  which  a  writer  near  at  hand  would  be  more  likely  to  pniii  w 
than  one  resident  in  Bal^-loQta. 
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nabcL,  ud  wear  the  sppnronce  of  beinc  instrdons  made  after  die  original 
nuntfre  was  completed,  so  that  upon  literary  grounds  this  view  of  Iheir  otiipn 
b  not  untenable.  On  the  whole,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  redaction  of 
Kii^  was  not  entirely  completed  by  the  mnin  compiler ;  though  it  is  only 
occasionally  potsble  to  pmnt  with  confidence  to  the  passages  which  belong  to 
K  Mbseqnent  stage  of  It 

That  it  ii  one  and  the  same  compiler  who  formulated  the  short  notices  or 
"  Epitome,"  and  at  the  same  time  combined  them  with  the  longer  narratives, 
is  shown  (against  Thenius)  by  WcUh.  p.  19S  (after  Kuen.  Otida-aoek^l.  266  £); 
there  are  cases  in  which  each  prisupposa  the  other  ;  and  the  contents  [189] 
of  Che  Epitome  are  much  too  fragmentary  for  it  to  have  ever  constituted  an 
independent  histoij. 

The  compiler  of  Kings,  though  not,  probably  (as  has  some- 
times  been  supposed),  Jeremiah  himself,  was  nevertheless  a  man 
like-minded  with  Jeremiah,  and  almost  certainly  a  contemporary 
who  lived  and  wrote  under  the  same  influences.  Deuteronomy 
is  the  standard  by  which  the  compiler  judges  both  men  and 
actions ;  and  the  history,  from  the  beginning  of  Solomon's  reign, 
is  presented,  not  in  a  purely  "  objective  "  form  (as  e.g.  in  2  Sa, 
9-20),  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Deuteronomic  code. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  passages  added  by  the  compiler  (so 
far  as  they  are  not  notices  based  upon  his  sources)  that  they  do 
not  usually  add  to  the  historic  contents  of  the  narratives,  but 
(like  the  corresponding  additions  in  judges)  present  comments 
upon  it,  sometimes  introduced  as  such,  sometimes  introduced 
indirectly  in  the  shape,  of  prophetic  glances  at  the  future,  at 
different  stages  of  the  history.  The  principles  which,  in  his  view, 
the  history  as  a  whole  is  to  exemplify,  are  already  expressed 
succinctly  in  the  charge  which  he  represents  David  as  giving  to 
his  son  Solomon  (I  a"^) :  they  are  stated  by  him  again  in  3'*, 
and  more  distinctly  in  9*-'.  Obedience  to  the  Deuteronomic 
law  is  the  qualification  for  an  approving  verdict ;  deviation  from 
it  is  the  source  of  ill  success  (I  ii**"  14''"  16'',  II  i7T-'»&c), 
and  the  sure  prelude  to  condemnation.  Every  king  of  the 
Northern  kii^dom  is  characterized  as  doing  "that  which  was 
evil  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah":  in  the  Southern  kingdom  the 
exceptions  are  Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Jehoash,  Amaziah,  yzziah, 
Jotham,  Hezekiah,  Josiah, — usually,  however,  with  the  limitation 
that  "the  high  places  were  not  removed,"  as  demanded  by  the 
Deuteronomic  law.  The  writer  viewed  Jeroboam  as  the  author 
of  a  schism,  and  the  foimder  of  a  worship  which  contravened  the 
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first  principle  of  the  Deuteronomic  code,  the  law  of  the  Central 
Sanctuary,  and  lent  itself  readily  to  contamination  by  heathen 
cults :  hence  his  uniformly  unfavourable  verdict  on  the  rulers  of 
the  N.  kingdom.  He  does  not,  however,  place  all  deviations 
from  the  law  of  Dt  in  the  same  category :  he  views,  indeed,  the 
worship  (of  Jehovah)  at  the  high  places  with  disfavour,  but  the 
kings  who  permit  it  are  not  thereby  disqualified  from  receiving  a 
verdict  of  approval,  as  are  those  who  patronized,  or  encouraged, 
practices  actually  heathen. 

[190]  Phrases  characUristic  of  the  compiler  of  Kings.  In  many  of  these 
the  influence  of  Dt.  is  directly  traceable ;  others,  though  not  actually  occurring 
in  it,  frequently  express  thoughts  in  harmony  with  its  spirit 

1.  To  keep  the  charge  ofJehovcJi :  I  2*,  Dt  ii* ;  of.  Josh.  22*  (D*). 

2.  To  walk  in  the  ways  of  Jehovah ;  I  2»  3"  8^  1 1»- »  Dt  «•  10"  ll" 

I9»  26"  28*  3oi«,  Josh.  22». 

3.  To  keep  (or  execute)  his  statutes  and  commandments  and  Jydgments 

(sometimes  with  one  term  omitted,  or  even  commandments  alone) : 
I  2»  3"  8«- «  9*-  •  I  !»•  »*• »  148,  II  17M  (cf.  v.") » i8«  23».  In  Dt 
constantly.  (The  reference  throughout  is  specially  to  Deuteronomy, 
So  generally,  where  the  law,  or  Moses,  is  alluded  to:  I  8*  (Dt 
io»  29I),  »  (Dt  4"  ;•  [also  Lev.  20»]),  «  (Dt  I2»«-  25"),  II  id^ 
I4«  (Dt  24"),  18"  21"  228  23«- »  ) 

4.  Testimonies  (nh-jy) :  I  2»  II  17"  23'  (in  Dt  pointed  rtVij :  4*  &"*' »). 

5.  That  thou  pt  ay  est  prosper  ^  &c.:  I  2*,  Dt  29",  Josh.  i'*. 

6.  To  establish  his  {my)  word:  I  2*  6"  8»  12" ;  cf.  Dt  9*. 

7.  To  walk  before  me  (in  truth,  uprightness,  &c) :  I  2*  3*  8"- »  9*  (II 

20^theHithp.). 

8.  There  shall  mtfail  (lit  be  cut  off)  to  thee  \  I  2*  8*  9».    Cf.  Jer.  33"- » 

35" ;  and  with  p  {from)  2  Sa.  3"  Josh.  9". 

9.  With  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the  soul:  I  2*  8«,  II  23»'»  as  often 

in  Dt.  (in  II  23"  with  nKD  in  the  rare  sense  of  "might,"  only 

besides  in  Dt  6') :  see  p.   loi.     Cf.  with  all  the  heart  (alone) : 

I  8»  148,  II  io». 
xa  To  build  an  house  to  the  name  off :  I  3*  s'-  ^  8"-  "•»•••*«•«(<£  9^ : 

dependent  on  2  Sa.  7^  (the  prophecy  of  Nathan). 
XX.  As  it  is  this  day  (pointing  out  agreement  of  promise  with  event) :  I  3* 

8^"- ",  Dt  2»  [see  the  writer's  note],  4»- "  8"  10"  29"  [Heb.*T. 
xa.  Given  me  rest  on  every  side :  I  5*  [Heb."],  Dt  la^*  25^',  Josh.  21^ 

23I  (D«),  2  Sa,  7^ 
X3.  Chose  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel:  I  8"  11"  14",  II  21^. 
X4«   That  my  name  might  be  there :  I  8^«- »,  II  23".     Elsewhere  with  t^ 

put  (Db) :  I  9»  1 1»  I42\  II  21*- '  ( =2  Ch.  33'),  as  in  Dt  (p.  loi. 

No.  35) :  so  also  2  Ch.  6*^  12". 
In  9^'  and  9^"*,  the  reminiscences  from  Dt.,  or  the  Deut  sections  of 
Joshua,  are  remarkably  abundant : — 

^^  Dt  4»,  Josh.  2"^  p').— v.»  OK  pn  {^'et  so  that),  II  2i«,  Dt  15 
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<pcciilur.  Not  elsewhere,  except  in  (he  parallelii  l  Ch.  &*  33').— v."  (M.! 
Aeatm  ef  htavtns),  Dt.  10".— v.",  Dt.  15'.— v."*",  Dt.  28".— v."*  Dt.  11". 
— v,**,  Di.  28"-".— v.*"",  i6.  v."  (comp.  esp.  "gales";  p.  99,  No.  6).— 
T.*",  Dl  4"*  la"  31".— V."*,  Dt.  19".— v."*,  Dl.  11'  and  often.— v.« 
(pt^Ui  ef  Iht  earlh)  "■  ",  Dt.  z8",  Josh.  4"  (D").— v.*«  [thy  name  is  calUd 
ever,  vit  in  token  of  ownership  [see  z  Sa.  la"  RV.  marg.'^,  Dt.  38'°  (esp, 
injer..  M7'"-2S»fl/.)-— v."",  Dt.  zo"  ai".— v."  {dtli-uer  vp  Uforc:  see  p. 
loi.  No.  ag).— T.**,  Dt.  30>.— [191]  v.««,  Dt  30',— v.",  Dl.  ^.—ib.  {inm- 
/miuue),  Dt  4",  Jer.  Il*.t— v.**",  Dt.  4'.— v.",  Josh.  21"  *3"  (D").— v,» 
(see  «bove.  No*.  2,  s)—"-*",  Jo*-  4"  (U").— v."»»,  Dt.  4". -9*  (/a  /«/  bj^ 
mimir  Here:  see  above.  No.  I4).— v.*  (see  Nos.  7,  3).— t.«»,  Dt,  29",— v.'*, 
Dt.  zS''.— v.«^,  Dt.  Z9"-"  (Jer.  22"-' ;  cf.  5"  itf"'). 

15.  /'wyJrf=wholly  devoted  (of  the  heail):  I  8"  ii<  i;"- ",  II  ao*  =  Is. 

38",     Only  so  besides  in  Ch. 

16.  Te  etU  off  frem  upon  Ike  ground:  I  9'  13"  {lo  dtitroy)  14"  {to  root 

uf) :  with  the  same,  or  similar,  veibs,  DL  4"  6"  1 1 "  38"- »  29", 
Jer.  iz»24»'27»28'*. 

17.  7i  dutiihs  (nW)  from  bc/ere  my  {Ais)  f<ue  :  I  9',  Jei.   15' :  so  wilh 

eail  away  (t'»i),  II  ij"  I7»  [p,  not  hsc\  24»',  Jer.  7";  with 
r/HOTY  (Ton),  a  17"- "  aj"  24',  Jer.  3a"  ;  with  catt  off[*ai),  Jer. 
23".     Not  in  Dl. 

18.  Ii»:  Josh.  23"»(Dt>)  ;  cf.  Dt.  7»-*. 

19.  D'mpp  deltitaile  things  (of  false  Eods) :  I   1 1"- ',   II  23"-  **,   Dt.  29" 

[Heb.  W]  (cf.  the  writer's  note  here  ;  or  Clark's  Hiblt  Diet.,  j  v. 
Abomination,  4).  So  Jer.  4' 7"  13"  16'"  ja".  Ei.  s";",,"!." 
2o'-'-»37",  Is66>. 

20.  To  da  that  K'Aith  it  et'il  ill  the  eyes  ef  Jehovah  :  I  n',  and  more  than 

thirty  times  besides  (p.  101,  No.  26). 
31.  'VMK\  to  be  angered  ■  I  11',  II  17'*,  Dt.  1"  4"  9*- ».t 
22*.  For  the  laie  of  David  thy  /other  (or  my  servant]  :  I   1 1"-  n-  n.  w 

(cf.  v.")  is',  118"  19*' zo*. 
33^.  Other  references  to  David  as  a  standard  of  piety  are  also  frequent ; 

I  ji.).  »,«,,«. ..»,»  ,4»i5«-»-i',  II  i4»  16' 18"  2z'. 

33.  CAflirw,  with  reference  tojenisalem  :  I  ll"- "■  "  8**- *  (cf.  v.")  14", 

II 11'  Z3".     Baied  on  Dt.  (p.  too.  No.  11). 

34.  To  ilo  that -uihuh  is  I i-jbl  in  the  eyes  pf  Jehovah  :  I   ii"- "  I4»  15"- " 

az",  II  io>°  12'  14>  IS*  16'  (p.  :oi,  No.  25). 
25.  A  lamp  (for  David) :  I  II"  15*,  II  8i"^2  Ch.  2l'. 
36.   To  profekt  Jehmiah  to  anger  [rather,  to  j-ejc  Him,  D'M.i] ;  I  I4'''> 

,j«l    ,51.  T.  11.  K.  n    i,lS    22=     II    ,jll.  17    2,».  It    2jl7  jjlll.  M^    m_    ^» 

(see  ihe  writer's  note  here),  9"  31*  32'*-  ",  Jer.  7'*-  "  8"  1 1"  as'- ' 

32».  ».»„.... 
27.  Behold,  J  bring  nil  I'pon  ,  .  . :  I  14'°  ai",  II  ai"  22"  (  =  3  Ch. 

34").  Jer.  6"  m"   ig"-"  35"  45°-I      To  bring tj-ii  upon  aiso  I  ^ 

21*,  II  22°°,  and  often  in  Jer, :  not  common  elsewhere. 
38.   T%e  fettered  and  the  fr.e  (an  alliterative  proverbial  phrase,  denoting 

"all"}:  I  J4'*zi",  II  9»  14",  Dl.  32'>  (the  Song),  t 
•9.   IVhe  made  Israel  to  sin  (of  Jeroboam) :  I  14"  15"-  *•-  **  16*  22*, 
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n3«io».«"i3».«,4"  is». !»."■»•  as",  comp.  ai"(<pf  1! 

•ndJutUh).    a.  I II"  13",  II 17*^". 
yx  upon  a/try  high  hill  tmd  vndtr  rvtry  tpriading  Irtti  I  14**  17", 

Jcc.  a**  (the  first  clause  varied  from  Dt.  t  a** :  the  Mcond  precbelf 

H  there)}  simikrly  II  i6'(  =  aCh.  *8*),  Jer.  3»  17',  Ex.  6":  the 

lecond  clause  also  (alooe)  Jer.  3",  Is.  57*,  \ 
[I9fl  31.  AbomiHotien!  of  Iht  naliant :  I  I4*«,  II  16*  ai",     C£  Dt.  l8»- ". 
3a.    Wkamjthffoah  disposseiud  from  ht/nre  Ike  thildrett  ofltrad:  I  14*" 

ai",  H  i6»  IT"  ai".     Cf.  Dl  g*- •  u".  Josh.  as*. 

33.  IdoUUxki  (o'SiSi) :  I  is"  ai",  II  17"  ai"- «  23".    Alio  Lct.  a^, 

Dt  ag",  Jer.  50",  and  esp,  in  Eiek.  [39  times].  \ 

34.  Tvmtd  not  atidt  /rem  .  .  .  :  I  15*  aa",  II  3»  io»  (nmD)  ■  (^) 

,31.  •- 11  ,^w  ,5,.  18  (<,jo)  «t »  17M  ,8«  (.mm). 

35.  Vanilii,  D'^Dn  (of  idols)  :  I  l6"- »,  Dt.  3a" ;  cf.  Jer.  8"  14".     Un- 

usual.   Cf.  II  17",  Jer.  a»  (the  same  phrase, — iSajn  ^nn  ■•tm  »^), 

36.  Did,tllhinatl/[V}A<3trn\):  lai""",  II  if.     Only  so  here. 

37.  Thepteflt  stilt  sa^rifiitd  and  hitnl  iiiemit  in  Iht  high  pUiat :  I  aa*, 

11  12*14*  IS'*:  similarly  I  3'  11*,  II  16*  17"  33';  bnmt  imrtat 
iJso,  in  a  umiJar  conneiion,  II  i8<  aa"  33',  and  often  ia  Jer.  [i** 
„u.  u.  n  ,81.  ,91.  u  31"  441.  ».  u. "-«.). 

38.  fVouid  not  destroy  :  II  8"  13°  Dt  lO". 

39.  My  {Ail)  strvanti  tkt  prepkiti :  II  9'  i?"*-  *  ai"  34'  ;  in  Jer,  lax 

limes  (7*  25*  26"  29'*  3s"  44')-  First  in  Am.  3'.  Also  Zech.  i\ 
Eir.  9",  Dan.  9".  J 

40.  To  blot  out  Iht  nami  from  undir  hreaien  :  II  14",  DL  9"  39" ;  <£ 

,u  aji* 

41.  Tit   " hi-st  of  Atavtn"  venerated:   11  \^**  21*  [  =  2  O).   33*]  *•• 

[  =  a  Ch.  33'J,  Jer.  8*  19",  Zeph.  i'.     Forbidden  Dt  4"  I7».t 
43.   To  cleave  to  Jehavnh  :  II  18*  (cf.  the  same  word  in  3*,  I  II*),  as  in 

Dt  (p.  100,  No.  IS).' 
If  the  reader  will  be  at  the  pains  of  uaJ/rlining  in  his  teit  the  {Erases 
here  cited,  he  will  not  only  realiie  how  numerous  they  are,  but  also  perceiTe 
how  they  seldom  occur  indiscriminately  in  Ihc  narrative  as  such,  but  ai« 
generally  aggregalrdin  particular  passages  (mostly  comments  on  the  history, 
ur  speeches),  which  aie  thereby  distinguished  from  their  conteit,  and  shown 
to  be  presumably  the  woilt  of  a  different  hand. 

The  following  modes  adopted  by  the  compiler  for  introducing  historical 
notices  are  observable  : — 

43.  /»  his  days  ...  I  16",  II  S"  15"  LXX  (see  QPB.*)  33"  34>. 

44.  In  those  days  .  .  .   II  ic^  15"  ao". 

45.  At  thai  limi  ...  I  14',  II  i6«  18"  20"  24'*. 

46.  Hi  (m-t :  emphatic)  ...  II  14'-  "■  ■  is""  i8<-  •. 

47.  Thai  (i»)  .  .  .  I  3""  8'-  »  9""- ""  1 1'  iff"  aa*  (Hcb.  ••),  U  8*»  la" 

(Heb.  ")  14*  is"  16".     COmp.Tdr(9'LXX(=9»'Heb.). 


•  Comp.  also  II  17"- »  and  Dt  9"  6"  4" ; 
earth)  and  Dt  28"  (also  Jer.  15*  24'  25*  [but  om 
notice  the  incorrect  syntai],  39"  34") ;  19""  and  J< 


»  (kingdomi  of  the 
e  i-iot  with  LXX: 
';  19»  and  E>t.  4» 
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lUl  OM  cf  W  b  noticeable.  Id  many  cases,  the  notices  Introduced  iij  it 
[193]  lock  anj  definite  point  ol  attachment  in  the  piecediog  namtive  :  at  th« 
nine  titne,  their  directness  of  sCalement  and  leneness  of  fonn  surest  the 
infereace  that  they  may  be  deiived  immediately  fix>m  the  contemporaiy 
annilistic  records  (Ewold,  //iif.  I  16S  ;  Wellh.  ffist.  p.  3S6).  The  same 
miy  be  the  ca«e  with  some  of  the  other  notices  just  cited. 

48.  The  frequency  with  which  the  prophecies  in  1-2  Ki  aie  introduced 

fafthe  same  term  ('3)  -an  ]sr  Foratmuk  ax  ...  is  also  noticeable ; 

I3HSW11U  ,3n,^7,6iao««.".«a,"(|p.  c.  infin.) ",  II  i"*  10" 

19*  (Isaiah),  21"  22". 

The  resemblances  with  Jer.  are  most  marked  towards  the  end 

of  the  two  books,  esp.  in  II  i;>^«  3i"-»  22^^*:— 

U  Ij'*  ftiti/ai  t  Jer.  11'. 

TWfw ye.  See:  cf.  Jet.  18"  25'  35". 

my  itrvants  tkeprofhtts  :  see  above,  No.  39  (esp  7"  25"). 
».•*■"  18"  ai'  hearietuilnot;  Jer.  7"  ll',  and  often  besides. 

iardttitd  thtir  nccii :  Jer.  ?»  17"  ig"  (from  Dt.  lo"). 
y.^fallmed  vanity  and  bicanu  vain  :  Jer.  i». 
T."  lit  hast  tf  heaven  :  see  above.  No.  41. 
».*■  '^  rtmmitd  frem  h  fore  kisfiui :  see  above,  No.  17, 
»."  rtjttted  all  the  ued  of  Israd:  cf.  Jer.  31*"  If  ..,,  I  will  also 

r^ect  all  the  seed  of  Israel- 
ii'* (efiect  of  Manasseh's  guilt) :  Jer.  15*. 

■9^*  Mk  kit  tars  shall  tingle  :  Jer.  ig"  (probably  from  I  Sa.  3"!). 
■^?*Jorafrey  and  a  spoil:  cf.  Jer.  so"*, 
»«.ctJer.as'-'3^i7"(iB''). 
y^  2tf  ituieeent  bUod  (<x  the  blood  of  innocents)  injtrusaiem  :  Jer.  19* 

23"  (of  Jehoiakim). 
«tf*-  •* !  Jer,  19**^.     "  This  place  "  is  also  very  common  elsewhere 

in  Jer.,  as  T*-  '■ "  16*. 
»."■  UvtX  ml  aiUh  the  tiari  of  their  hands  (so  I  l6') :  Jer.  as^  » 

S***  44*  (6om  Dl  31"). 
^.""^  and  my  tiiratk  shall  be  iindl/d,  4c.:  Jcr.  7". 
t.''*fer  a  desolation  and  a  curst :  Jer,  42"^  44"''. 
But  these  parallels  are  not  sufhcient  to  show  that  Jeremiah  is  the  compiler 
of  Kings.     The  passages  quoted  consist  lather  of  summaries  of  tbe  prophetic 
leaching  of  the  time,  which  was  based  ultimately  upon  Dt.,  and  of  which 
the  most  influential  representative  was  no  doubt  Jeremiah  :  hence  It  is  not 
unlikely   that    bis    phraseology  acquired    general   currency,    and   would   be 
naturally  employed  by  the  compiler  in  framing  his  summaries. 

It  is  remarked  by  Kiinig  {Einl.  p.  26S],  as  a  small  but  significant  indica- 
tion that  Jer.  was  not  the  compiler  of  Kings,  Ihat  r]"iri  to  drive  ohI.  used  often 
in  Jer.  of  the  eipukion  of  Israel  into  exile  (8>  16"  ij'' '  24'  27'"'  "  ag'*'  ^^ 
32"  46";  in  the  pass.,  30"  40"  43*,  cf.  49^*  jo";  so  Dt.  30"*),  is 
nerer  *o  fcond  in  Kingd 
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ISAIAH. 

LlTKRATURB. — ^W.  Gesenius,  Der  Proph.  Jesaja  iiherseizt  tnit  etnem  vM* 

phil,  krii,  u,  hist.  Commentary   1 820-2 1  ;  F.  Hitzig,  Der  Proph.  Jes,  ubers. 

u.  ausgelfgtj  1833  (the  source  of  much  that  is  best  exegetically  in  more  recent 

commentaries) ;   II.    Ewald  in  the  Propheten  des  Alien  Bundes^  1840-4^ 

'1867-68  (parts  of  vols,  ii.,  iv.,  v.  of  the  translation) ;  A.  Knobel  (in  the 

Kgf.  Exec[.  Handb.\  1843,  *  revised  by  L.  Diestcl,  1872  ;  »  (rewritten)  by  A. 

Dillmann,  1890  ;  C.  P.  Caspari,  Beitrage  zur  Einl,  in  das  Buch  Jts.  1848; 

S.  D.  Luzzatto,  il  prof.  Isaia  volgarizato  e  commetitato  [in  Hebrew]  ad  tist 

deglilsraeliti,  Padova,  1856-67  ;  F.  Delitzsch,  BibL  Comm.  uber  das  Buck 

Jes,  1866,  *i889  (transl.  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1890) ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  The  Book  */ 

Isaiah  chronologically  arranged^  1870,  The  Prophecies  0/  Isaiah ^  1880,  '1884; 

W.  Kay  in  the  Speaker's  Comm.\  E.  Rcuss  in  La  Btble,  1876  ;  C  W.  E. 

Nagelsbach  (in  Lange's  Bibelwerk)^  1877  ;  H.  Gulhe,  Das  Zukunftsbild  da 

Jes.  1885  ;  C.  J.  Bredenkamp,  Der  Proph.  fcs.  erldutert^  1886-87  ;  Kueneo, 

Einl,  ii.  (ed.  2),  1889,  pp.  28-157  ;  F.  Giescbrccht,  Beitrdge  zur  Jesaiakriilk 

(with  notes  on  some  of  the  other  prophets),  1890 ;  B.  Duhm  (in  Nowack's 

** Hand-kommentar"),  1892 ;  H. Ilackmann, Die Zukunftserwartung  desJesaU^ 

1893  ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  1895  (very  full  and 

thorough),  and  in  Ilaupt^s  SBOT.  ;  M.  L.  Kellner,  The  Prophecies  t^ Isaiakf 

Cambridge,  U.S.A.  1895  (3^  PP*'  *  convenient  analysis  of  the  prophecies, 

with  synoptic  tables  of  Ass.  synchronisms,  and  transl.  of  Inscriptions,  &€.); 

J.  Skinner  (in  the  Cambridge  Bible  for  Scliools)^  1896.     Of  a  more  geneial 

character  are — F.  H.  Kriigcr,  Essai  sur  la  thMogie  d^^saie  xl-bcvi,  1881 ; 

\V.  R.  Smith,  The  Prophets  of  Israel  and  their  place  in  history  to  the  close  tf 

the  8th  cent,  B.C.,  1882,  "1895,  Lectures  v.-viii.  ;   A.  B.  Davidson  in  the 

Expositor,   1883,  Aug.,   Sept.  ;    1884,   Feb.,  Apr.,  Oct.,   Nov.,    Dec   (00 

c,  40-66) ;  S.  R.  Driver,  Isaiah  ;  his  life  and  timeSy  and  the  writings  Ttfhick 

bear  his  name  (in  the  "  Men  of  the  Bible"  series),  '1893  ;  G.  A.  Smith, 

The  Book  of  Isaiah  (in  the  "Expositor's  Bible"),   1889-90  (historical  and 

homiletic).     For  other  literature,  see  Delitzsch,  p.  34  ff.  (E.T.  45  flf.) ;  DiUm. 

p.  xviii  f. ;  and  the  authorities  referred  to  in  Kuencn,  Lc, 

On  the  Prophets  generally,  the  character  of  prophecy,  their  relation  to  the 

history,  their  theology,  &c.,  the  following  works  may  be  consulted:  Aug; 

Tholuck,  Die  Propheten  u.  ihre  Wcissagun^en,  i860,  '1867  ;  G.  F.  Oehkr, 

Die  Theologie  des  AT.s,  1873  (translated),  §  205  fl.;  B.  Duhm,  Dig  Tkeoi^ 
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dtr  t^e^ttm,  1875  ;  A.  Kuenen,  Ptophtli  and  prafihay  in  Israel  (very  fiill 
of  information  on  the  prophets  and  their  work,  but  written  from  an  «»owedIy 
naturalistic  standpoint),  1877  ;  F.  E.  Konig,  Der  Offeniartmgsbcgriff  tUt 
AT.S,  1  vols.  i88z  {an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  nature  of  prophecy,  and 
the  views  that  have  been  held  of  it)  1  [195]  C  von  Orelli,  Die  alttett.  Wtia. 
van  der  VtUendung  det  Goflesriuhii,  1881  (translated  under  the  title  Old 
Tal.  PrephtcyS;  Ed.  Riehm,  Dit  lUasianisehe  Weissagiing,  '1885,  transL 
Edinb.  1S91  {to  be  recomtnendcd) ;  C  A.  Btlggs,  Mtssianic  Frofhiiy,  1886  ; 
H.  Schuiu,  AUitst.  ThealBgit,*  1889,  p.  ai3ff.  (translated,  Edinb.  1893), 
•1895 ;  *■■  Delilisch,  Mesi,  Weiisagunum  in  Gtsch.  Pels',  1890  (transL 
Edinb.  1891)  ;  F.  \V,  Farrar,  TAt  Miner  Prof  hits,  1890,  chaps,  i.-iv.  ;  A,  F, 
Kitkpatrick,  Tit  Dodrine  of  the  Prophtts,  189J  ;  C.  G,  MonlelioTe,  the 
"  Ilibben  Lectures "  for  1891 ;  R.  Smend,  Lehrb.  dtr  Altiest.  Rtl.-gtith. 
1893  ;  W.  Sanday,  "  Bampton  Lectures "  for  1893  (on  Inspiration),  csp. 
Lect  iii. ;  parts  of  Wellhausen's  Isr.  utidjud.  Geschiikle,  1894,  '1895  ;  C  H. 
Comill,  Der  Isr.  Prophelismus  [five  Lectures),'  1896  (transl.  Chicago,  189S); 
T3^Ttaixa,  Alltat.  Tktol.  1895,  p.  474  ff.;  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of  titt  Twelve 
Prophets,  1896,  L  11-30,44-58;  F.  H.  Woods,  ne  Hofe  of  Israelii.^). 

B^C.  Chronological  Table. 

745.   TlCLATB-PlLBSER  III. 

74a   Uaiah  tutnied  (probably)  in  Assyrian  Inscription.     Call  of  Isaiah, 
TH.*Fikah  deposed  and  slain  ;  Heshea  {with  Assyrian  help)  raised  to  the 

tbroDe  of  Samaria.     N.  and  K.  tribes  exiled  by  Tiglatb-Pileaer. 
73a.   Damascus  taken  by  Tiglath-l'ileser. 

737.  Shalmanesek  IV. 

733.  Sakgon.     Fall  oT  Samaria,  and  end  of  the  Northern  Kingdom. 

71 1.  Siege  and  capture  of  Ashdod  by  the  troops  of  Snrgon. 

710.  Sargon  defeats  Merodacb-boladan,  and  enters  Babyloiu 

70s,  Sbnkachbrib. 

703.  Sennacherib  defeats  Merodach-batadan,  and  spoils- his  palace. 

701.   Campaign  of  Sennacherib  against  I'hccnida,  Philislia,  and  Judah. 

681.  Sennacherib  succeeded  )jy  KsARHAUiiON. 

C07.    Nineveh  destroyed  by  the  Medcs  and  Babylonians. 

586.   Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nkbuciiadneziar. 

S49-38.  Period  of  Cyrus'  successes  in  Western  and  Central  Aatt. 

jjS.  Cyrus  captures  Babylon,  and  releases  the  Jewish  exiles. 

Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  "  the  Twelve  "  ((>.  the  Minoi 
Prophets)  forni  the  concluding  part  of  the  second  great  division 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  "  The  Prophets,"  being  called  specially, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  "Former  Prophets"  (p.  103),  the 
"Latter  Prophets."  « 

Is^h,  son  of  Amoz,  received  the  prophetic  call  in  the  last 

year  of  King  Uzziah's  reign  (6'),  i.t.  (according  to  the  chronolc^, 

■■733-1,  according  to   Rost,  Dit   h'tihchrifttesle   T.-P.'s  IJJ.   {1893), 
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corrected  from  Assyrian  data  *)  b.c  740 ;  and  he  prophesied  in 
Jerusalem  during  the  reigns  of   the  three  succeeding  kings, 
Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah.     He  was  married  (8*) ;  and  two 
sons  are  alluded  to,  Shear-jashub  (7^)  and  Maher-shalal-hash-baz 
(8^"*).    The  scene  of  his  labours  appears  to  have  been  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  Jerusalem ;  and  from  the  position  which  was 
evidently  accorded  to  him  by  both  Ahaz  and  Hezekiah,  it  has 
been  [196]  conjectured  that  he  was  of  noble  blood.     Few  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  are  recorded ;  the  chief  being  connected  with 
the  part  taken  by  him  at  the  two  crises  through  which  during 
his  lifetime  Judah  passed  (c.  7-8;  36-37).     For  how  many 
years  he  survived  the  second  of  these  crises  (B.a  701)  is  not 
known :  in  2  cent  a.d.  there  was  a  tradition  current  among  the 
Jews,  and  alluded  to  also  by  Christian  writers,  that  he  suffered 
martyrdom  by  being  sawn  asunder  in  the  persecutions 
followed  the  accession  of  Manasseh.     According  to  2  Ch.  26' 
Isaiah  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Uzziah ;  ani 
id.  32^2  mention  is  made  of  a  "Vision  of  Isaiah,"  containing 
account  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  which  formed  part  of  the  (lost 
"Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel"  (see  below,  undei^ 
Chronicles) ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  of  either  of 
works. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah  may  be  divided  conveniently  as  follows 
— c.  1-12.  13-23-  24-27.  28-33.  34-35-  36-39-  40-66. 
these  prophecies  there  arc  some  which,  as  will  appear,  are  nof 
the  work  of  Isaiah  himself,  but  belong  to  a  different,  and  later; 
period  of  Israelitish  history. 

I.  C.  I- 1 2.  The  first  collection  of  Isaiah's  prophecies-^ 
relating  to  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  belonging 
to  various  occasions  from  b.c.  740  to  b.c.  701. 

C.  I.    The  "  Great  Arraignment "  (Ewald).    Y.^  the  prophet 
charges  his  people  with  unfaithfulness  and  ingratitude :  he  coni- 
pares  them   to   unnatural   children   who  have  disowned  their 
father;  and  traces  to  their  want   of  discernment  the  troubles 
from  which  they  are  at  present  suffering.     V.^^^i^  the  defence 
which  they  are  supposed  to  offer,  that  the  Temple  services  are 
maintained  with   splendour  and   regularity,  is   indignantly  dis- 

*  See  the  writer's  Isaiah^  pp.  8,  ijf.  (with  the  references);  Scfander, 
KA  '/.=»  p.  465  ff.;  or  the  Bcila^cn  to  Kautzsch,  DU  keU,  Sckrtft  diS  ATJ 

(above,  p.  3),  p.  121  fL 
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allowed  by  him :  their  religious  observances  are  not  the  expres- 
sion of  a  right  heart,  V.'^*^  an  offer  of  pardon  is  made,  on 
(iod's  part,  to  the  (guilty  nation, — an  offer,  however,  which  it 
speedily  appears  will  not  be  accepted  by  it.  V.'*-*'  the  prophet 
passes  sentence.  Jijhovah  will  take  the  judgment  into  His  own 
hands,  and  by  a  severe  discipline  purge  away  evil-doers,  and 
restore  the  people  to  its  pristine  and  ideal  character. 

The  date  of  c.  I  ia  uncertain,  but  it  must  have  been  wiilten  (notice  in  v.' 
tbt  pitp.  C'^M)  whilst  a  foe  was  ravaging  Che  tenitoiy  of  Judah.  According 
to  some  (Ges.  Del.  Dillm.  Hackm.},  these  foes  are  the  allied  troops  of  Syria 
and  Israel  (I  Ki.  15"),  and  the  ch.  belongs  to  the  U^inning  of  Ahai'  reign, 
[ig7]  being  the  first  (or  one  of  Iht  first)  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  afler  his  call 
(e.  6) :  according  to  others  [Hitz.,  W.  R,  Smith,  Duhm,  Cheync)  they  are 
the  Assyrians  (»'*.  18"),  and  the  ch.— or,  a(  least  (Cheyne),  v. ••"—belongs  to 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (B.C.  701),  its  position  at  the  bediming  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies  being  enphdned  from  the  general  character  of  much  of  its  contents 
fining  it  to  form  an  intioduction  to  the  following  di^iaurses. 

C  2-5.  Here  Isaiah  dwells  in  greater  detail  on  the  judgment 
which  he  sees  imminent  upon  Judah.  He  opens,  2'-*,  with  an 
impressive  picture  of  the  pre-eminence  to  be  accorded  in  the 
future,  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  to  Israel's  religion.  V,"*  he 
contrasts  therewith  the  very  different  condition  of  his  people, 
vhich  he  sees  about  him ;  and  announces,  v.*-**,  the  judgment 
about  to  fall  upon  every  object  of  human  pride  and  strength. 
3i-"  a  collapse  of  all  existing  society  is  approaching,  the  cause  of 
which  is  referred,  v."-",  to  the  selfish  and  thoughtless  behaviour 
of  the  nation's  guides.  3'*-4'  Isaiah  attacks  the  luxurious  dress 
of  the  women,  declaring  how  in  the  day  when  disaster  overtakes 
the  dty,  and  her  warriors  are  defeated  by  the  foe,  it  will  have  to 
be  exchanged  for  a  captive's  garb.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
end.  For  those  who  escape  the  judgment  a  brighter  future  will 
then  commence,  which  is  described  4^.  C,  5,  in  its  general 
scope,  is  parallel  to  c.  2-4.  V.>-^  the  parable  of  the  vineyard 
shows  how  Judah  has  disappointed  its  Lord  and  Owner :  v,*-^' 
the  prophet  denounces,  in  a  series  of  "  Woes,"  the  chief  national 
ans;  ending,  v.**^,  with  a  more  distinct  allusion  to  what  may 
shortly  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  an  unnamed  but  formidable 
foe  (fix  Assyrians). 

Probably  a  mmmary  of  discourses  delivered  at  the  end  of  Jothant's  reign, 
'  g  of  that  of  Ahai.     3"  implies  that  the  throne  was  occupied  b^  a 
K  Abac  waa :  from  3"  ["  ships  of  Tarshiih")  it  may  perhaps 
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be  inferred  thai  the  seaport  of  Elalh,  which  Uuiah  had  recovered  for  Jndah 
(a  Ki.  14°),  had  not  yet  been  CBpcurcd  by  the  Syrians  {it.  t6*j.  The  idea  of 
A  national  calastroplie,  enlirpaling  evil-doers,  bul  preserving  a  temnant, 
worthy  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a,  renovated  ciimmunity  in  the  future  (4''''),  it 
characteristic  of  Isaiah  ;  it  is  foreshadowed  at  the  time  of  his  call  (6"'),  and 
recurs  often  aflerwaids,  l**-  lo^-  l7"(of  Ephraim),  iff"  37".  The  "  Day  of 
Jehovah"  {x"'-)  is  the  figure— first,  as  it  seems,  so  appUcd  by  Amos  (S"-") 
— under  which,  with  varying  imagery,  the  prophets  represent  Jehovah's 
manifeslalion  atimportanl  moments  of  history  (see  W.  K.  Sinilh,  Prof  A,  ijl  t, 
396  f.  ;  Isaiah,  p.  27  f.)- 

By  many  recent  critics,  following  Ewald,  it  has  been  supposed,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  the  common  refrain  (5™'  ()'*■  "■  "  10*),  that  5"""  Itelonged 
originally  to  the  prophecy  9'-lo*,  j*-"  forming  the  climax.  Kwald  (cf.  Smith, 
Prefk.  p.  238!  supposed  the  original  order  to  have  been  5"  9"-lo'  S***; 
]>illm.  (p.  43)  9'-io'  S"  ("le  cl«se  of  a  strophe,  now  incomplcle),  S"""  (cf. 
Skinner,  p.  40) ;  Chcyne  {/atrad.  pp.  25^,46,  393,  398!.),  g'-io' 5"""  (S*"" 
being  editorial  ailditions). 

C.  6,  Isaiah's  call  (year  of  Uzziah's  death — not  later  than  740 
n.c.).  Thi;  vision,  with  its  imprcssivt;  symbolism,  is  described 
by  Isaiah  in  chaste  and  dignified  language.  The  terms  of  his 
prophetic  [198J  commission  are  suited  in  v.'*-'-''.  He  is  to  be  the 
preacher  and  teacher  of  his  people ;  but  his  work,  whatever  it 
may  accomplish  secretly,  is  to  be  in  apiwarance  fruitless.  And 
this  is  to  continue  until  the  desolating  tide  of  invasion  has  swept 
over  the  bnd,  and  purged  to  the  utmost  the  sin-stricken  nation. 
He  is  not,  however,  left  without  a  j^Ieam  of  hope :  the  core  of  the 
Jewish  nation  will  sur>-ive  the  judgment,  and  burst  out  afterwards 
into  new  life  1  it  is  a  "  holy  seed,"  and  as  such  is  indestructible 
(v.'-* :  for  the  figure  of  the  reviving  tree,  cf.  Job  14^'*). 

C  7'-'/.  Prophecies  uttered  during  the  Syro-Ephraimitista 
war  (B.C.  735-734).  An  alliance  had  Ijeen  concluded  between 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Ke/.in,  king  of  Damascus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  a  barrier  TO  the  agression  of  the  /Vssyrians; 
and  the  object  of  the  present  invasion  of  Judah  was  to  force  thai 
country  to  join  the  coalition  :  the  intention  of  the  allies  being  to 
dejKKe  Ahaz  {who  cherished  Assyrian  prot;livities),  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  him  a  more  subser\'ient  ruler,  the  son  of  one  Tabed 
<7*).  The  invasion  caused  great  alarm  in  Judah  (7=) ;  and  A!^ 
[  meditated  casting  himself  upon  the  Assyrians  for  help, — a  poIi<7  ( 
'  of  which  Isaiah  strongly  disapproved.  Isaiah,  being  directed  to 
go  and  accost  Ahaz,  assures  him  that  his  fears  are  groundless: 
the  power  of  the  two  allied  kingdoms  is  doomed  to  extinctiaa; 
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their  plan  for  the  ruin  of  Judah  will  not  succeed,  7**.  To  meet 
Ahaz'  distmst,  Isaiah  announces  the  birth  of  the  child,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  destitution  (v.'*  cf,  v.*')  through  which  his  country 
must  first  pass,  is  still  the  mysterious  pledge  and  symbol  of  its 
deliverance,  v."".  The  thought  which  has  hitherto  been  in  the 
background  is  now  no  longer  concealed :  and  Isaiah  confronts 
Ahaz  with  the  naked  truth,  declaring  how  his  plan  for  invoking 
Assyrian  help  will  issue  in  unforeseen  consequences :  Judah  will 
'become  the  arena  of  a  conflict  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  and 
will  be  desolated  by  their  contending  armies,  v.^''^^.  In  8'-* 
Isaiah  realfirms,  in  a  symbolical  form,  the  prediction  of  7''- '*, 
g6-is  are  words  of  consolation  addressed  to  his  immediate  friends 
and  disciples.  The  tide  of  invasion  will  indeed  inundate  Israel ; 
it  will  even  pass  on  and  threaten  to  cngulph  Judah :  but  it 
will  be  suddenly  arrested,  v.""  :  do  not  regard  Rezin  and  Pekah 
with  unreasoning  fear ;  do  not  desert  principle  in  the  presence  of 
imagined  danger,  v."-".  Dark  times  are  coming,  when  [199]  men 
will  wish  that  they  had  followed  the  "  direction  and  admonition  " 
(v.^;  see  v.'*)  of  Isaiah,  v. '^■^.  But  nevertheless  Jehovah  has 
a' 'brighter  future  in  store  for  His  people  :  the  North  and  North- 
east districts,  which  had  just  been  depopulated  (in  734)  by 
Tiglaih-pileser  (a  Ki.  15**),  will  be  the  first  to  experience  it;  and 
the  prophecy  closes  with  an  impressive  picture  of  the  restoration 
and  triumph  of  the  shattered  nation,  of  the  end  of  its  oppressors, 
and  of  its  security  and  prosperity  under  the  wondrous  rule  of  its 
ideal  King,  9'''. 

9*-io*  (vmtten  probably  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
same  war,  but  addressed  to  Israel,  not  Judah).  The  prophet  in 
four  strophes,  each  closing  with  the  same  ominous  refrain  (cf. 
Am,  4*'^'),  draws  a  picture  of  the  approaching  collapse  of  the 
N.  kingdom,  which  he  traces  to  its  moral  and  social  disintegra- 
tion, (i)  9*"'*.  The  Ephraimites'  proud,  but  inconsiderate, 
superiority  to  danger  has  resulted  in  their  country  being  beset 
on  all  sides  by  its  foes.  (2)  9''''^  A  great  and  sudden  disaster 
befalls  Ephraim,  defeating  the  plans  of  its  statesmen,  and  leaving 
it  defenceless.  (3)  q'^^'^^.  Rival  factions  contending  with  one 
another  insidiously  undermine  Ephraim's  strength.  (4)  lo'-*.  The 
nilers  of  the  nation  have  demoralized  both  the  people  and  them- 
telves :  in  the  day  when  misfortune  comes  they  will  be  unable  to 
ciq>e  with  it,  and  will  perish  helplessly  on  the  battlefield. 
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lo'-ii*.  A  picture  of  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  Assyrians, 
of  their  sudden  ruin,  of  the  release  of  Jerusalem  from  its  peril, 
and  of  the  ensuing  rule  of  the  Messianic  king.  This  prophecy 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  creations  of  Isaiah's  genius  :  in  power 
and  originality  of  conception  it  stands  unsurpassed.  The 
Assyrian  is  in  reality  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
but  he  fails  to  recognise  the  truth;  and  Isaiah  describes  his 
overweening  pretensions,  lo*"",  and  their  sudden  collapse,  v.""'*. 
The  fall  of  the  Assyrian  will  not  indeed  leave  Israel  unscathed  ; 
but  those  who  escape,  though  but  a  remnant,  will  have  their  under- 
standing enlightened,  and  will  look  lo  Jehovah  alone,  v,^*'.  Let 
Judah,  then,  be  reassured ;  though  the  Assyrian  draw  near,  and 
even  swing  his  arm  aud.-iciously  against  the  citadel  of  Zion,  in 
the  moment  when  victory  seems  secure  he  will  be  foiled,  v.'*''*  ; 
Jerusalem  will  be  delivered,  and  a  reign  of  peace,  under  the 
gracious  rule  of  the  ideal  Prince  of  David's  line,  will  be  inaugur- 
ated, [zoo]  ii'"'*;  Israel's  exiles  from  all  quarters  will  return;  the 
rivalry  of  Judah  and  Ejihraim  will  be  at  an  end,  v."'^;  and  the 
restored  nation  will  express  its  gratitude  to  its  Deliverer  in  a 
hymn  of  thanksgivii^  and  praise,  c.  12, 

In  10'*'''  tsamh  represents  (he  Asjiyrian  as  advancing  against  Jenualem 
by  the  usual  line  nr  appnuch  fnmi  [he  nuilh.  It  docs  not  appear,  however, 
that  either  Saisun  iit  Sennacherib  aclually  followed  (his  route;  and  the 
prophet,  it  is  probible,  intends  merely  to  draw  on  effective  imagiitatiot 
pctuie  of  ihc  danger  ttireotcnin);  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Tninner  in  which 
(v.*"-)  it  would  be  suddenly  averted.  The  historical  situation  implied  by  the 
prophecy  agrees  with  thai  of  the  year  701  B.C.,  when  Sennacherib,  having 
completed  the  roluction  of  the  rclx^Uious  cities  of  PhiEnicia,  irai  starting  foe 
the  south,  intending  to  reduce  similarly  Jerusalem,  and  the  Philistine  cilia  of 
Ashkelon  and  Ekriin :  at  a  time  when  the  Assyrians  were  actually  approaching 
from  the  north,  (heir  intended  attack  might  readily  take  shape  in  the  prophet's 
imagination  in  the  manner  represented  in  icr"""  (comp.  Isaiah,*  pp.  66  f,, 
70-73,  aijf.  SiniiUtly  Ew.  ;  Schradcr,  AVI  7".'  p.  386;  Stade,  Cttck.  i. 
614  f.;  Kiltel,  C/sc/i.  ii.  3131  Dvihm,  at  least  for  IC*"'-  "*■" ;  Ilackmann). 

Prot  W.  R.  Smith{/Vi'/4.  297^.)  places  the  prophecy  at  the  be^nnlng 
ofSai^on's  reign,  regarding  10"'-  as  an  ideal  rcjiresentation  of  the  ambitious 
pretensions  of  the  Assyrians,  and  of  the  failure  to  which  they  were  doomed, 
not  su^esled  by  any  special  histnrical  occasion.  Similarly  Dillm.  ;  Guihe, 
Gieselnechl  (in  7").  Kuen.  %  43.  S  places  it  towards  Ihe  end  of  Sargon's 
leign  ;  Cheyne  {Inlred.  pp.  50  f.,  55),  abandoning  the  unity  of  [he  prophecy, 
assigns  lo*'"'  ■*■"  [o  7",  and  itf-'''""  tii  7™,  during  Ihe  jaege  of  Samaria. 

tiaiah'a  authorship  of  c.  12  is,  however,  iniotioned  Ly  an  increasii^ 
numbvr  of  modern  critics,  who  hold  it  to  be  a  psalm  of  thankfciving,  attadMd 
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to  Ihe  original  prophecy  after  the  return  from  eiile :  to,  for  instance,  Ewald, 
Cheyne,  Stade,  Kuenen  (g43-  6),  Prof  Ft.  Brown  {/eura.  of  Bibl.  Lit.  1890, 
p.  1x8  A),  Diltm.  (p.  114  r.).  Comill,  Konig  (§62.  5^).  This  conclusion  is 
based  partly  upon  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  patlly  upon  its  phrascolc^, 
both  of  which  present  deviations  from  Isaiah's  u.^ual  manner,  and  le- 
semhiances  with  the  usage  of  a  later  age ;  the  details  will  be  found  noted 
most  fiilly  by  Brown  and  Dillmann  [cf.  also  Cheyne,  p.  58  f ). — ll'""'*,  als^', 
on  account  of  the  ideas  contained  in  it  (which  are  in  some  respects  in  advance 
of  those  found  elsewhere  in  Isaiah  :  note  also  the  contrast  between  v."  and 
v,*^),  and  the  historical  conditions  presupposed  by  it  (see  more  fully  Isaiah? 
p.  3i4f.)>  has  been  considered  by  many  recent  critics  to  have  been  added  in 
the  post-exilic  period,  as  a  supplement  to  lt'~'  (Kuen.  S  43'  7  <  Gieseln'.  pp. 
*  as-S»;  Cheyne,  pp.  59-63;  cf.  Skinner,  p.  95).  Dillm.  (p.  131)  defends 
Isaiah's  authorship. 

II.  c.  13-23-  Prophecies  dealing  (chiefly)  with  foreign  nations. 
C  i-i  a  centre  entit^ly  round  either  Judah  orjaael ;  the  present 
group  comprises  prophecies,  Jn  which  though  there  is  often  an 
indirect  reference  to  one  of  these  countries,  the  primary  interest 
lies,  as  a  rule,  in  the  nation  which  they  respectively  concern. 
The  prophets  observed  closely  the  movements  of  history :  they 
saw  in  the  rise  a.nd  fall  of  nations  the  exhibition  of  a  Divine 
purpose;  and  the  varying  fortunes  of  Israel's  nearer  or  more 
distant  neighbours  often  materially  affected  Israel  itself  These 
nations  were,  moreover,  related  to  Israel  and  Judah  in  diflerent 
ways :  sometimes,  for  instance,  they  were  united  by  ties  of  sym- 
pathy and  alliance ;  in  other  cases  they  viewed  one  another  with 
mutual  jealousy  and  distrust.  The  neighbouring  nations,  especi- 
ally, being  thus  in  various  ways  viewed  with  interest  by  their 
own  people,  the  Hebrew  prophets  not  unnaturally  included  them 
in  their  prophetic  survey.  The  foreign  prophecies  of  Isaiah  are 
distinguished  by  great  individuality  of  character.  The  prophet 
idisplays  a  remarkable  familiarity  with  [201]  the  condition,  social 
or  physical,  of  the  countries  with  which  he  deals  :  and  seizes  in 
each  instance  some  characteristic  aspect,  or  feature,  for  notice 
(e^.  the  haughty  independence  of  Moab,  the  tall  and  handsome 
physique  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  local  and  other  peculiarities  of 
^ypt,  the  commerce  and  colonies  of  Tyre). 

13^14".  On  Babylon.  In  this  prophecy  the  Jews  are 
represented  as  in  exile,  Tield  in  thraldom  by  the  Habylonians,  but 
shortly  to  be  released  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  die  Medes  (13'^).  C.  13  describes  the  mustering  of  the 
lasailing  forces  on  the  mountains,  the  terror  of  their  approach, 
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the  capture  and  sack  of  the  city,  the  fewness  of  the  survivors 
(v.'*),  and  the  desolation  which  will  mark  thereafter  the  site  of 
Babylon.  14'-  states  the  reason  of  this,  viz.  because  the  time 
has  arrived  for  Israel  to  be  released  from  exile :  "For  Jehovah 
will  have  compassion  upon  Jacob,  and  will  again  choose  Israel, 
and  settle  them  in  their  own  land."  14'--'*  the  prophet  provides 
Israel  with  an  ode  of  triumph,  to  be  sung  in  the  day  of  its 
deliverance,  depicting,  with  extreme  beauty  of  imagery,  and  not 
without  a  delicate  under-current  of  irony,  the  fall  of  the  Baby- 
lonian monarch  from  his  proud  estate :  v.*'-^  he  reasserts  the 
irretrievable  ruin  of  the  great  city. 

The  situation  presupposed  by  this  prophecy  is  not  that  of 
Isaiah's  age.  The  Jews  are  not  warned,  as  Isaiah  (39')  might 
warn  them,  against  the  folly  of  concluding  an  alliance  with 
Babylon,  or  reminded  of  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
such  an  alliance  might  entail;  nor  are  they  tbreatenedi,  as 
Jeremiah  threatens  them,  with  impending  exile :  they  are  repre- 
sented as  in  exile,  and  as  about  to  be  delivered  from  it  (14'-*). 
It  was  the  office  of  the  prophet  of  Israel  to  address  himself  to 
the  needs  of  his  own  age,  to  announce  to  his  contemporaries 
the  judgments,  or  consolations,  which  arose  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  their  own  time,  to  interpret  for  them  their  own 
history.  To  base  a  promise  upon  a  condition  of  things  not  yet 
existent,  and  without  any  point  of  contact  with  the  circum- 
stances or  situation  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  is  alien 
to  the  genius  of  prophecy.  Upon  grounds  of  analogy  the 
.prophecy  i3*-i4''  can  only  be  attributed  to  an  author  living 
towards  the  close  of  the  exile  and  holding  out  to  his  contem- 
^poraries  the  prospect  of  release  from  Babylon,  as  Isaiah  held  out 
to  kis  contemporaries  the  prospect  of  deliverance  from  [202] 
Assyria.  (Comp.  below,  p.  230.)  The  best  commentary  on  it 
is  the  long  prophecy  against  Babylon,  contained  in  Jer.  50-5 1**, 
and  written  towards  the  closing  years  of  the  exile,  which  views 
the  approaching  fall  of  Babylon  from  the  same  standpoint,  and  * 
manifests  the  same  spirit  as  this  does.  As  the  prophecy  names 
only  the  Medes,  and  contains  no  allusion  to  Cyrus  or  the 
Persians,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  written  shortly  before  549  b,c/ 
(in  which  year  Cyrus  overthrew  the  Median  empire  of  Astyages: 
the  Persians  uniting  with  the  Medes,  after  successes  in  Asia 
Minor  and  elsewhere,  captured  Babylon  in  538). 
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14""*^,  On  the  Assyrian.  A  short  prophecy  declaring 
Jehovah's  purpose  to  overthrow  the  Assyrian  army  upon  the 
"  mountains  "  of  Judah. 

The  date  b  no  doubt  during  the  period  of  Sennacherib's  campaign  against 
Judah  in  701.  The  prophecy  has  no  connexion  with  what  precedes.  Il  is 
directed  against  Assyria,  not  Babylon  ;  and  it  anticipates,  not  the  capture  of 
the  d^  of  Babybn,  but  the  overthrow  of  (he  hosts  of  Assyria  in  Judah. 

i4»-M,  On  the  Phihstines.  The  Philistines  are  in  exultation' 
at  the  fall  of  some  dreaded  foe :  Isaiah  warns  them  that  their 
rejoicing  is  premature,  that  the  power  which  they  dreaded  will 
recover  itself,  and  prove  even  more  formidable  than  before.  The 
Assyrian  is  approaching  in  the  distance  (v.'"') ;  Philistia  will 
suffer  severely  at  his  hands  (v.*"'-  *'■),  though  Zion,  in  the  strength 
of  its  God,  will  be  secure  (v.**^  *-''), 

The  title  (v.")  suggests  (hat  "the  rod  which  smote"  Philistia  was  Ahai, 
and  assigns  the  prophecy  (o  728  [or,  as  others  calculate,  715]  B.C.  But  the 
connexion  of  thought  appears  to  require  the  foe  alluded  to  in  v.'*  to  be 
identical  with  the  foe  alluded  to,  more  directly,  in  v.",  i.e.  the  Assyrian. 
If  so,  Sargon  will  be  the  "snake"  of  v.",  and  Sennacherib  the  more  for- 
midable "serpent  flying  about,"  and  the  dale  will  be  some  short  lime  after 
Satgon's  death  in  705.  The  Philistines  might  naturally  feel  elated  upon 
receiving  news  of  the  murder  of  Sa^on,  who  had  defeated  Hanno  of  Gaia  at 
Raphia  in  710,  and  captured  Ashdod  in  711.  That  Sennacherib  severely 
punished  the  Philistines,  appears  from  his  own  inscription  {/saiah,  p.  67f.). 
Cheyne  refers  the  prophecy  to  720,  supposir^  the  occasion  to  be  disturbances 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Sargon  {liilrod.  p.  81  f.). 

C.  15-16.  Qn  Moab.  The  prophet  sees  a  great  and  terrible 
disaster  about  to  fall  upon  Moab,  desolating  the  country,  and 
obliging  the  flight  of  its  inhabitants,  c.  15.  He  bids  the  fugitives 
seek  safety  in  the  protection  of  the  house  of  David,  and  send 
tokens  of  their  submission  to  Jerusalem  ;  for  there,  as  he  knows, 
the  violence  of  the  Assyrian  aggressor  will  soon  be  stilled  (of.  zg"), 
and  a  just  and  righteous  king  will  be  sitting  on  David's  [203] 
throne  (cf.  g*"^,  i6'-'.  But  the  haughty  independence  of  the 
Moabites  prevents  their  accepting  the  prophet's  advice ;  and  the 
judgment  must  accordingly  run  its  course,  tffi'^^.  V.i*-"  forms 
an  epilogue.  The  prophecy,  as  a  whole,  had  been  delivered  on 
some  previous  occasion  :  Isaiah,  in  the  epilogue,  affirms  solemnly 
its  speedy  fulfilment 

The  dates  both  of  the  original  prophecy  and  of  the  epilogue  are  matter  of 
conjecture.     The  epilogue   may  be  assigned   plausibly  to  a  period  shortly 
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before  Saigon's  campaign  against  Ashdod  b  711,  when  Moab  u  meotEoned 
as  intriguing  with  I'hilistia  and  Kgypt  (Isaiah,  p.  45).  But  to  what  date  the 
prophecy  itself  belongs  is  very  uncerlain.  The  eiprcssion  ktrttafgrt  in  v." 
ii  ambiguous;  it  uiny  dtnote  a  comparatively  short  interval  of  time  (a  Sa. 
IS*«),  at  one  that  is  much  longer  (Ps.  93').  The  prophecy  may  lM*e  been 
writteQ  by  Isaiah  some  35  year^  before,  in  anticipation  of  Che  fciny  made  by 
Tiglath-pileser  upon  the  districls  east  of  Jordan  in  734,  which  (according  lo 
the  notice  1  Ch.  ^)  cilcndcd  as  far  south  as  Reuben.  But  the  Itrle  and 
tone  of  I5'-l6"  impress  many  critics  as  dillcrent  from  those  of  IsMah  ;  and 
lence  they  suppose  it  to  have  been  delivered  originally  by  tome  eailter 
prophet,  but  to  have  been  adopted  and  reinforced  by  Isaiah.  The  termi  of 
16**  {which  in  no  way  connect  the  preceding  prophecy  with  Isaiah  himielf) 
rather  support  this  view.  There  are  analogies  for  the  reproduction  (and 
partial  modification)  by  one  prophet  of  a  passage  written  by  another:  comp. 
3**  with  Micah  4''';  Jer,  49'""  and  Obad.  v. '"'■'*;  and  the  use  madeby  Jer. 
hinuelf  of  this  prophecy  (.we  the  reff.  on  RV.  ma.rg.  of  Jer.  48'-  •*).  The 
invasion  (as  the  Mualiiles  Hee  in  the  direction  of  l^om)  appears  to  take  place 
from  the  North;  Judah  is  represented  as  strong  enough  to  defend  tho 
faf^tiTcs;  and  the  territory  N.  of  the  Arnon  (i.e.  Reuben  and  put  of  Gad) 
It  occafaed  by  Che  Moabiles.  This  combination  of  circumstances  sniU  the 
ragn  of  Jeroboam  II,;  and  the  original  prophecy  has  accordingly  been  referred 
to  the  occasion  of  the  subjugation  of  Moab  by  that  king,  presupposed  faj 
%  KL  14",  when  the  powerful  monarch  Uuiah  was  ruling  over  Judah — the 
author  being  supposed  to  be  a  prophet  of  Judab  who  sympathiied  (15'  iS"*'). 
with  the  suffering  Moabites  (so  Hiliig,  Reuss,  Wellh.  in  the  Eiuyel.  Brit.* 
ivi  535,  \V.  R.  Smith,  Prepk.  pp.  91  f.,  392,  Dillm.).  Ges.,  Evf.,  Ktien. 
(g  44],  Baudissin.  also,  attribute  is'-i6"  to  an  earlier  prophet  than  Isaiah, 
but  without  altcmpting  to  define  its  occaiic.n  more  particularly.  16**  (which 
is  in  harmony  with  I>.iinh's  style  and  thought)  may  be  conjectured,  if  this  view 
be  adopted,  to  be  an  addition  made  to  the  original  prophecy  by  Isaiah  Viimfiilf 
(Cheyne  formerly}. 

lyl-u.  On  Damascus.  Isaiah  declares  the  impending  fall 
of  Damascus,  to  be  followed  shortly  by  that  of  Ephraim  as  well, 
v,*-*.  A  remnant  will,  however,  e*.-.ipe,  who  will  be  spiritually 
transfonned,  and  recognise  Jehovah  as  the  sole  source  of  their 
strength,  v.*-*.  The  ground  of  Ephraim's  ruin  is  its  fotgetfulness 
of  Jehovah,  and  its  adoption  of  foreign  cults,  v.*". 

[204]  The  prophecy  is  parallel  in  thought  to  8*,  though,  from  its  contain- 
ing no  aUusion  to  hostilities  with  Judah,  it  may  be  inferred  (Ew.  DeL  Ch. 
Kuen.  Dillm.)  that  it  was  written  before  the  Syro-Ephraimitish  wv  bad 
commenced. 

17^*-".  A  short  but  singularly  graphic  prophecy,  describing 
the  ocean-like  roar  of  the  advancing  Assyrian  hosts,  and  their 
sudden  dispersion. 


In  general  conceplion  (though  the  iigures  used  are  differcnl}  the  prophecy 
rcMmbles  I4*'''',  and  may  be  a-ssigned  to  the  same  period.  Chejme  tbinltR 
that  it  WM  written  to  leassure  Judah  during  the  siege  or  Samaria,  e,  733. 

C  18.  On  Ethiopia  [Heb.  Cush],  The  Ethiopians,  alanned 
by  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  Assyrians,  have  just  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  king  of  Judah  to  induce  him  to  combine 
with  them  in  an  anti-Assyrian  league  (v. •'*■).  Isaiah  sends  them 
back  with  the  assurance  that  their  anxiety  is  needless :  the  plans 
of  the  Assyrians  will  be  intercepted,  and  their  hosts  overthrown, 
independently  of  the  anns  of  Ethiopia,  v>*-*.  Hereupon  the 
Ethiopians  will  do  homage  to  the  God  of  Israel,  v^, 

Tbe  prophet?  may  be  assigned,  like  the  last,  to  the  year  701.  An  advance 
upon  EctP'  lay  always  wilhia  the  plans  of  the  Assyrians;  and  the  lilhiopaiis 
m^iht  well  fear  that  Sennacherib,  when  be  had  conquered  Judih  and  the 
Philistines,  would  pursue  his  successes,  and  make  an  endeavour  to  add  not 
Egypt  only,  but  Ethiopia  as  well,  to  bis  empire.  In  point  of  fact,  Sen- 
mcberib  was  advancing  towards  Egypt  when  his  army  (at  Pelusium)  was 
mitten  hf  a  pestilence  (Hdt.  ii.  141 ;  Isaiak,  p.  81  f.). 

C.  19.  QO-^Syp'-  -A  period  of  unexampled  collapse  and 
decay,  affecting  every  grade  and  class  of  society,  is  about  to 
commence  for  Egypt,  v.'i',  to  be  succeeded  by  the  nation's  con- 
version and  spiritual  renovation,  v.'»-^*. 

Hie  prophecy  is  a  remarkable  one,  both  on  account  of  its  many  allusions 
to  the  chaiacteristic  habits  of  the  people  and  features  of  the  country,  and  for 
tbe  grand  catholicity  of  the  picture  with  which  it  closes  (Assyria  and  Egypt, 
the  one  Judah's  oppressor,  the  other  its  untrue  friend,  to  be  incorporated,  on 
an  equality  with  Israel  itself,  in  the  kingdom  of  God). 

The  date  of  the  prophecy  is  not  certain ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  plausible  con- 
jecture  that  it  was  written  in  720  B.C.,  when  Sargon  defeated  the  Egyptians 
at  Riphia.  Sargon  did  not  "  rule  over  "  £gypl  (v.'] ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  Isaiah  has  here  a  definite  person  in  view  ;  he  probably  merely 
means  to  say  that,  in  the  political  disorganiiation  which  he  sees  to  Iw  imnii- 
Dent,  the  country  will  fall  a  prey  to  the  first  ambitious  and  determined  man 
who  invades  it.  In  point  of  fact,  Sargon  defeated  the  Egyptian  arms  Inth  in 
730  and  in  711 ;  Sennacherib  did  the  same  in  701 :  Esarhaddon  penetiated 
into  Eg]rpti  and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  an  Assyrian  province,  e.  673  j 
pMimnelichus,  a  Libyan,  iziade  himself  master  of  it  shortly  afterwaids,  t.  660, 
lad  lerolutioniied  the  policy  of  its  farmer  kings  by  opening  it  for  the  first 
tine  to  the  (IreeUs.  Others  think  that  the  lofty  hopes  of  the  prophecy  are 
most  consistent  with  the  period  after  701,  when  the  prophet  could  contem- 
pUUe  more  calmly  his  country's  foe;  so  Ewald  (i.  481  f.  [E.T.  ii.  267  f.]),  who 
descrihe*  this  prophecy  as  Isaiah's  last  and  noblest  "testament  to  posterity," 
StHle,  Dillm.,  Kuen.  (g  43.  33-25).      Isaiah's  authorahip  of  v."^"  (or  ol 
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V."-")  has  been  questioned  (see  Chejme,  p.   loofT.);  in  defence  of  it,  tee 
Kuen.  S  43-  ZS ;  IMUm.  p.  173. 

[205]  C-  20.  On  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  While  Ashdod  was 
besieged  by  the  Assjiian  troops  in  711,  Isaiah  walks  the  street 
of  Jerusalem  in  a  captive's  garb,  continuing  to  do  so  for  three 
years,  in  order  to  prefigure  the  shameful  fate  that  would  befall 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  at  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Assyrians. 

The  date  is  liied  by  Sargon's  inscriptions,  which  allude  I0  the  sie£,t  of 
Ashdod,  and  imply  that  the  revolt  of  the  Philistines,  which  led  to  it,  was 
carried  through  with  promises  of  help  from  Egypt.  Isaiah's  symboliea]  act 
was  doubtless  meant  indirectly  as  a  protest  against  the  Egypt  [an  iiing  party  in 
Jerusalem,  and  intended  to  impress  forcibly  upon  the  people  of  the  cajHtal 
the  folly  of  reliance  upon  Egypt. 

ai'-^".  On  Babylon.  The  prophet  in  imagination  sees 
Babylon  besieged  by  an  eager  and  impetuous  foe,  v.^-* :  the 
vision  agitates  and  appals  him,  v.'*^:  the  issue,  for  a  while, 
appears  uncertain,  but  in  the  end  he  is  assured  that  the  dty  has 
fallen,  v."-' ;  and  he  announces  the  result  to  his  people,  v.^". 

In  order  to  determine  the  dale  of  the  prophecy,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
what  is  the  siege  of  Babylon  alluded  to  in  it  The  mention  of  Elann  (i.e., 
substantially,  I'ersia)  and  Media,  among  the  assailing  forces,  appeared  to 
point  naturally  to  the  attack  upon  Babylon  by  Cyras,  B.C.  538,  as  the  occa- 
sion of  the  prophecy ;  and  as  no  intelligible  purpose  would  be  subserved  by 
Isaiah's  announcing  to  the  generation  of  tleieklah  an  occurrence  lying  nearly 
MO  years  in  the  future,  and  having  no  btariiig  on  conlem/mraty  iitlireili,  it 
has  been  generally  supposed  by  critics  (Ewald,  Illtiig,  &c.)  to  be  the  work  of 
an  author  living  towards  the  close  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  writii^ 
from  the  same  general  standpoint  as  the  author  of  I3'-14''.  The  decypbet- 
ment  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions  has,  however,  shown  that  Merodach- 
Baladan,  who  bore  from  B.C.  721  to  710  the  title  "  king  of  Babylon " 
(Schrader,  KetHntehri/tliehe  Bibliolkek,  iii.  I,  189J,  p.  185  ff.;  cf.  Is.  39"), 
made  repeated  efforts  to  free  his  country  from  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  that 
(he  Assyrians,  on  three  separate  occasions,  in  Isaiah's  own  lifetime,  B.C.  710, 
703,  and  696,  liusicgcd  and  entered  the  rebellious  ctty  (Isaiah,  pp.  45,  55, 
106).  Hence  Kleinert  (Stud.  u.  k'rit.  1877,  p.  I74ff.)  sought  to  show  that 
the  prophecy  had  reference  to  the  first  of  these  sieges,  the  interest  with  which 
the  issue  was  watched  by  Isaiah  being  explained  by  him  from  the  fiut  that 
Metodach-Baladan  had  probably  some  understanding  with  Heiekiah  (cf. 
c  39),  and  that  the  success  of  the  Assyrians  would  mean  the  punishment  of 
those  suspected  of  being  his  allies.  This  view  was  adopted  formerly  by 
Cheyne  (Isaiah,  ed.  3),  and  the  present  writer  (haiak,  p.  96  ff.) ;  but  it  has 
not  met  with  the  support  of  recent  writers  on  Isaiah  (Delitisch,  ed.  4  \  Kucn. 
S  43.  10;  Dillm.;  &c.) ;  and  even  Che) ne  has  abandoned  U(/nlroJ.  p.  124). 
It  seems,   in  fact,   (hat   [he  judf;ment  of  Ewald  and   (he  older  critioi  mt 
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correct  The  capture  of  Babylon  by  the  Assyrians  in  710  did  not  in  rcalitf 
(io  fcr  as  we  know)  affect  Judah  at  all  ;  [206]  nor  was  it,  like  the  conquest  of 
Cjmis  in  538,  followed  by  motnentous  consequences  for  the  Jews.  See,  mora 
fully,  the  note  in  thewritet'i  Isaiah,  ed.  3,  pp.  316-319;  Cheyne,  Intrcd. 

p.Hlff. 

ii"'**.  On  Dumah  {Le.  Edom).  A  call  of  inquiry  reaches 
the  prophet  from  Seir  (Gen.  36"') :  he  replies,  in  dark  and 
enigmatic  terms,  that  though  the  "  morning  "  {i.e.  brighter  days) 
may  dawn  for  Edom,  it  will  quickly  be  followed  by  a  "  night " 
of  trouble ;  for  the  present  no  more  favourable  answer  can  be 
^vea 

31^'^  On  'Arab.  A  tide  of  invasion  is  about  to  overflow 
the  region  tnhabited  by  'Arab  and  Kedar  (v.*^) ;  the  Dedanite 
caravans  passing  through  it  have  to  seek  refuge  in  the  woods : 
the  people  of  Tema  bring  supplies  to  the  fugitive  traders. 
Within  a  year  Kedar  will  be  so  reduced  in  numbers,  that  only 
an  insignificant  remnant  will  survive. 

'Aiib  denotes  not  Arabia  (in  our  sense  of  the  word),  but  a  particular 
rtomad  tribe  inhabiting  the  N.  of  the  Peninsula,  and  mentioned  Ex.  aT*"", 
with  Dedan  and  Kedar,  as  engaged  in  commerce  with  Tyre.  Kedu  WM  » 
weallby  pastoral  tribe,  60',  Jer.  49**.  Tema  lay  some  350  miles  S.-K  of 
Edom.  Saigon's  tioops  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  Philistines  in  both 
7»  and  711 :  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  these  two  projAedes  were 
deliTered  in  view  of  an  expected  campaign  of  Ihe  Assyrians  in  the  nrigb- 
boaring  regions  in  one  of  these  years. 

2i'-i*.  A  rebuke,  addressed  by  Isaiah  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital,  on  account  of  the  undignified  temper  displayed  by 
diem  when  their  city  was  threatened  with  an  assault  by  the  foe. 
V}  describes  the  demeanour  of  the  people ;  v,*^  the  events 
which  had  preceded  ;  v.*-'  the  grief  and  shame  overwhelming 
the  prophet  in  consequence  ;  v.*'*  the  hasty  measures  of  defence 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  people,  and  the  inappropriate 
temper  manifested  by  them  at  the  time  and  subsequently ;  v," 
is  the  prophet's  rebuke. 

The  prophecy  belongs  probably  to  either  711  or  701  B.C.  In  711  B.C. 
Sugon's  troops  were  10  the  neighbourhood  of  Judah  (engaged  upon  the  Siege 
of  Aihdod) ;  and  as  Judah  is  mentioned  a(  the  same  time  {Isaiah,  p.  45  ; 
ScbrsdcT,  Bf.  cil.  ii.  64  f.)  as  "  speaking  tieasor  "  against  him,  it  is  possible 
that  some  collision  may  have  taken  place  with  Sargon  s  soldiers,  resullii^  in  a 
P«nic  and  defeat,  such  as  Isaiah  describes.*    The  objection  lo  referring  it  to 
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701,  the  year  of  Sennacherib's  invasion,  is  its  minatniy  tone  ;  for  in  the  other 
prophecies  belonging  undoubiedly  to  this  period,  Isaiah  niakei  it  hii  aim  to 
encourage  and  sustain  [307]  his  people :  but  this  difficulty  may  be  overoonK 
by  referrii^  it  to  an  episode  in  this  invaiiion — ^by  supposing  it  to  allude,  for 
instance,  to  a  panic  occasioned  by  the  first  conflict  with  the  Assyrians  (W.  R. 
Smith,  PnfA.  p.  346  ;  Dillra.),  or  else  to  have  been  spoken  hy  the  prof^et 
immediately  after  Sennacherib's  retreat,  in  condemnation  of  the  temper  shown 
by  the  peofile  while  the  invasion  was  in  prepress  (Guihe,  Sorensen,  Knenen, 
843.  i»-2i,  Cheyne,  Inlrad.  p.  I35t), 

32**-".  On  Shebna.  Shebna,  a.  minister  holding  in  Jerusalem 
the  influential  office  of  Governor  or  Comptroller  of  the  Palace, 
is  threatened  by  Isaiah  with  disgrace  and  banishment ;  and  Elia- 
Icim,  a  man  of  approved  views,  is  nominated  as  his  s 


It  is  evident  that  Shebna.  represented  a  poUcy  obnoxious 
probably  he  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Egypt.  The  prophecy  must  date  book 
before  701  ;  for  in  that  year  (j6'  37*}  Eliakim  is  mentioned  as  holding  the 
oflicc  here  promised  him  by  Isajah,  and  Shebna  occupies  the  tabordinate 
position  of  "Scribe,"  Or  secretary. 

C  33.  On  Tyre,  In  picturesque  and  effective  imagery,  the 
approaching  fall  of  Tyre,  the  great  commercial  and  colonizli^; 
city  of  antiquity,  is  described,  v.'-'*.  After  seventy  years  of 
enforced  quiescence,  however.  Tyre  will  reviv^  and  resume  her 
former  occupation;  but  her  gains,  instead  of  being  applied  to 
her  own  profit  or  adornment,  will  be  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  Jehovah,  v.i^-» 

Isaiah  expresses  here,  in  a  form  consonant  with  the  special 
character  of  Tyre — as  before,  in  the  case  of  Ethopia,  18",  and 
Egypt,  ig'*"- — the  thought  of  its  future  aclinowledgment  of  the 
true  God  :  the  commercial  spirit,  by  which  it  is  actuated,  vnll 
not  be  discarded,  but  it  will  be  elevated  and  ennobled. 

The  dale  of  ihe  prophecy  depends  partly  upon  v.**.  This  verse  is  difficult 
and  uncertain  ;  but  if  the  rendering  of  RV.  be  correct,  the  prophet  ptunts,  as 
a  warning  to  Tyre,  to  the  punishment  recently  inflicted  upon  Chaldsca  by  Ibe 
Assyrians— probably  in  710-709  or  703  (p.  216} ;  and  the  prophecy  will  have 
been  written  shortly  before  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Phtenicia  in  701"  (Smith, 
Prepk.  p,  333  ;  cf.  Isaiah,  p.  106).  But  the  terms  of  v."  appear  to  describe 
ft  graver  disaster  than  that  which  befell  Babylon  in  either  710  or  703  (see 
Schrader,   Ktilimchr.   Biblioskek,   ii,  69-73,   83-85  \KAT.*  346  f.]]  i   the 

must  be  rejected  (see  W.  R.  Smith,  Proph.  p.  295  fT.  ;  Isa-ah.  p.   101  t ;   j 
Schrader,  KAT?  ^  407  f.;  Kucn.  §  4'-  4^  ;  Mlm.  pp.  3-  '"3.  197)- 
*  Though  Tyrt  is  not  mentioned  among  the  cities  then  attacked  tiy  him. 
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"  Cbaldanns "  are  introduced  abruptly,  and  Ewald'i  emendation,  vm^ 
CoMaaMta  for  tnM  (adopted  by  Schrader,  KAT.*  p.  409  f.,  and  Orelli, 
M)d  viewed  favourably  bjr  Delitzsch),  is  an  altracciTC  one  ;  the  Terse  will 
then  refer  simply  to  the  fate  impending  oo  PhCTnicia  itself,  and  the  prophecy 
Duy  be  assigned  plausibly,  with  Ew-  Schrad.  Kucn.  (J  42,  23),  Dillm.  Orelli, 
Cheyne  \l.e.  p.  143  f.J,  to  the  period  of  Shalmaneser'a  siege  of  Tyre  (between 
787  and  723  B.C.),  related  by  Josephus  i^Ank.  ii.  14.  i). 

'  III.  C.  24-a7-  These  chapters  are  intimately  connected 
[208]  together,  and  form  a  single  prophecy.  They  present  a 
vivid  picture  of  a  great  world-judgment,  and  of  the  happy  escape 
from  it  of  God's  faithful  people.  In  particular,  they  declare  the 
overthrow  of  some  proud,  tyrannical  city  (the  name  of  which  is 
not  stated),  and  depict  the  felicity,  and  spiritual  blessedness, 
which  Israel  will  afterwards  enjoy. 

34^-"  announces  a  great  convulsion  about  to  overwhelm  a 
large  portion  of  the  earth,  obliterating  every  distinction  of  class, 
and  spreadit^  desolation  far  and  wide.  For  a  moment,  how- 
ever, the  vision  of  ruin  is  interrupted;  and  the  praises  of  the 
redeemed  Israelites  are  heard,  borne  from  afar  over  the  Western 
waters,  v."  '■ :  but  siich  rejoicings,  the  prophet  declares,  are 
premature;  another  and  more  terrible  scene  in  the  drama  of 
judgment  has  still  to  be  enacted,  v.'«-*'  In  c.  25  the  deliver- 
ance b  supposed  to  have  been  effected,  and  the  hostile  city 
overthrown :  and  the  prophet  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the 
redeemed  community  two  hymns  of  thanksgiving,  2»'-*»;  35** 
he  pictures  the  blessedness  of  which  Zion  will  then  be  the  centre 
for  all  nations ;  while  haughty  Moab,  is"-'-,  will  be  ignomini- 
ously  humbled,  afi'"  is  a  third  hymn  of  thanksgiving ;  26"-'* 
is  a  retrospect  {supposed  likewise  to  be  spoken  after  the  deliver- 
ance) :  the  nation  looks  back  to  the  period  of  distress  preceding 
its  deliverance,  and  confesses  that  this  had  been  accomplishei^ 
not  by  any  power  of  its  own,  but  by  Divine  aid.  26^*-^i  the 
prophet  returns  to  his  own  present,  and  addrusses  words  of 
comfort  to  his  contemporaries  in  view  of  the  approaching 
"indignation"  (»'*.  34^'')-  C.  27  contains  further  descriptions 
of  the  fall  of  the  hostile  power,  with  a  fourth  hymn  (v.*-"),  and  of 
the  restoration  of  God's  own  people. 

Modem  critics  agree  generally  In  the  opinion  that  this 
prophecy  is  not  Isaiah's  :  and  (chiefly)  for  the  following  reasons : 
— I.  It  lacks  a  suitable  occasion  in  Isaiah's  age.  It  cannot  be 
plausibly  assigned  to  the  period  of  the  .Assyrian  crisis  of  701  ; 
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for  we  possess  a  long  series  of  discourses  belonging  to  the  years 
701-701  :  in  all  Isaiah  views  similarly  the  coming  overthrow  of 
Assyria ;  but  in  the  present  prophecy  both  the  structure  and  the 
point  of  view  are  throughout  different  {contrast  e^.  c  29-33 
with  these  chapters).  Thus  Isaiah  never  connects  either  the 
aggressions  or  the  ruin  of  the  Assyrian  power  with  movements 
of  the  dimensions  here  contemplated :  the  Assyrian  forces  are 
broken  "upon  [209]  the  mountains"  of  Judah  (14**) ;  but  the 
earth  generally  is  untouched  {contrast  !4''*-  '"■™),  Isaiah  always 
speaks  of  the  army,  or  king  of  Assyria :  here  the  oppressing 
power  is  some  great  dly  (25*^  '**)■  Ii^  Isaiah,  again,  the 
"remnant"  which  escajws  is  saved  in  Judah  or  Jerusalem  (4* 
37") :  here  the  voices  of  the  redeemed  are  first  heard  from 
distant  quarters  of  the  earth  (24'*-^*), 

2.  The  literary  treatment  (in  spite  of  certain  phraseolc^cal 
points  of  contact  with  Isaiah)  is  in  many  respecis  unlike  Isaiah's. 

3.  There  are  features  in  the  representalion  and  contents  of 
the  prophecy  which  seem  to  spring  out  of  a  different  (and  later) 
vein  of  thought  from  Isaiah's. 

Thus  *  the  style  is  more  arlificial  than  that  of  Isaiah,  as  appears,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  frequent  combination  of  nearly  sj-nonymous  clauses,  often  6avT- 
Wrwt  (i4"-)i  '-^^  lepeiiLion  of  a  word  (14"  is"  !&'■  '■ "  rj*),  the  numerous 
alliterations  and  word-plays  (14'-  •■  *■  '■  "■  "■  '*■  "  35'-  ""■  26"  27'),  Ibe  tend- 
ency to  rhyme  (24''  '■  "  25'-  '■  '  26'-  "■  "■  "  27'-  '),  —all  features,  which, 
though  they  may  be  found  occasionally  in  Isaiah,  arc  never  aggregated  in  his 
writings  as  they  are  here.  There  are,  moreover,  many  unusual  expiessiont, 
the  eembinalion  of  which  puinls  similarly  to  an  author  other  than  Isaiah. 
Traits  connected  with  the  representation,  not  in  the  manner  of  Isaiah,  are 
e.g.  24'»-  "-"  as'  26'"'  (the  resurrection),  27'  (the  animal  symbolism),  the  re- 
flexions  afi*"*.  The  principal  points  of  contact  with  Isaiah  are  24'  (i;nD), 
V."*  U3').  v-"  ('7').  v.'»  (2i»  33'),  V."  (i»  niho),  is'(i7'  "V),  t.*{'4"o-Vi 
D-ji-awi),  V.'  (32"  p's),  a7*(9i' n-ci tew),  v.t (10" irtao).  v.' (17' D-ion),  v."'' (17"- 
21'"*},  T."  (l  l"  the  wide  dispersion) ;  but,  in  the  light  of  the  general  djfler- 
ence,  these  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  Isaiah's  authorship:  they  do  not 
show  more  than  that  the  author  was  familiar  with  Isaiah's  writings,  and 
sometimes  borrowed  cipressions  from  tliem.  His  prophecy  contains  Mmilaily 
reminiscences  from  other  prophels,  as  24'  (Nah.  2");  24'' *  27*  (IIos.  4*'' 
l4"-);a4"-*  (Jer.  48**");  24""  (Am.  5');  26>  (Isa.  60");  26"  (Micah 
I*).  It  is  true,  the  author  follows  Isaiah  more  than  other  prophets  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  not  to  feel  the  justice  of  Dclitisch's  remark  (Isaiah,  ed.  4,  p.  286), 
"that  the  prophecy,  in  order  to  find  a  pl.ice  in  the  history  of  the  OT. 
knowledge  of  salvation,  must  be  referred  to  an  age  subsequent  to  Isaiah's." 

•  See  more  fully  Cheyne,  Inlnid.  p.  147  B. 


But  if  it  be  not  Isaiah's,  to  what  period  is  the  prophecy  to  be 
assigned?  The  absence  of  distinct  historical  allusions  makes 
this  question  a  difficuh  one  to  answer.  37'  alludes  (as  it  seems) 
to  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Egypt ;  hence  it  will  not  be  earher  than 
the  time  when  Babylon  became  formidable  to  the  Jews,  [ZIO] 
and  there  are  features  in  which  it  is  in  advance  not  merely  of 
Isaiah,  but  even  of  Deutero- Isaiah.  It  may  be  referred  most 
plausibly  to  the  early  post-exilic  period.* 

The  unnamed  city  is,  most  probably,  Babylon,  which,  though 
conquered  by  Cyrus,  was  not  destroyed  by  him,  and  remained  an 
important  city  till  the  close  of  the  Persian^mpire  (b.c.  332).  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  literal  Babylon  is  intended  by 
the  author.  The  lineaments  of  the  city  which  he  depicts  are  so 
indistinct  and  unsubstantial  that  the  picture  seems  rather  to 
be  an  ideal  one:  Babylon  becomes  a  type  of  the  powers  of 
heathenism,  which  the  prophet  imagines  as  entrenched  behind 
the  walls  of  a  great  city,  strongly  fortified  indeed,  but  destined 
in  God's  good  time  to  be  overthrown.  Israel  is  in  a  depressed 
condition,  tyrannized  over  by  this  unfriendly  power;  and  he 
depicts,  with  great  imaginative  power,  the  feelings  with  which 
the  people  of  God  will  watch  the  course  of  its  overthrow,  and 
the  sacred  joy  and  gratitude  which  its  fall  will  evoke  in  their 
hearts.  In  doing  this,  he  reaffirms  older,  but  as  yet  unfulfilled 
prophecies :  he  employs  largely  the  materials  supplied  to  him  by 
the  writings  of  earlier  prophets ;  but  these  are  generalized  and 
idealized  by  him,  as  he  recombines  them  into  a  new  picture, 
designed  upon  a  grander  scale.  The  representation  partakes  in 
fact  of  an  apocalyptic,  or  eschalological,  character  :  the  ideal,  or 
symbohc,  element  is  much  larger  than  in  the  pre-exilic  pro- 
phecies generally ;  and  the  closest  parallels  are  Ez.  38-39,  Joel 
3*"*^,  Zech,  12-14.  The  aim  of  the  prophecy  will  have  been  to 
revive  and  invigorate  Israel's  hope  in  the  age  of  depression 
;  which  followed  the  restoration  to  Palestine,  when  even  faithful 
•  souls,  contrasting  the  meagre  reality  with  the  brilliant  visions  of 
Is.  40-66,  must  have  found  it  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to 


*So  Ewald,  Delilzsch  {Xfess.  iVeia,  S  44),  I'illtn.,  KiikpaUick.  7Ae 
Dtttrin*  eflhi  Ptophils  ( 1891),  p.  475  ff.  Siiiend  \ZA  TW.  18S4,  p.  161  ff. ) 
md  KucDCD  (346.  zo)  place  it  laiei,  in  the  4ih  cent.  B.C.,  but  upon  grounds 
of  doubtM  cogency. 
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The  precise  ciicumsUncei  under  which  the  prophecy  was  wriiten  miut, 
however,  temain  maltcr  of  conjecture.  From  Nch.  i'  it  may  be  infciTed  (cfl 
Bertheau,  ad  lix.)  that  some  calamity,  on  which  the  historical  boolci  ue 
otherwise  tilent,  had  befaJlea  the  restored  commuoity ;  and  perhaps  this 
prophecy  was  designed  for  the  encourngcment  [an]  of  the  people  at  the 
time  when  that  disaster  was  immineot,  the  author  (in  some  cases)  basing  his 
representations  upon  those  of  Isaiah,  and  developing  Ihies  of  thought  niggested 
by  him.  Possibly,  indeed,  it  ma;  owe  its  place  in  the  Book  of  laaiah  to  the 
&ct  that  it  was  liom  the  first  intended  as  a  supplement  to  Isaiah's  prophecies 
aptinsC  foreign  cation*,  tpplying  some  of  the  truths  and  principles  on  which 
Isaiah  in^ted  to  the  drcunutance*  of  the  age  in  which  the  author  wrote 
(comp.  Dillm.  p.  zaa). 

Cheyne  {Inirtd.  pp.  zxvii,  155-160;  cf.  358-363)  seeks  to  fix  die  date 
more  closely.  It  is  stated  (l)  by  Diodoius  Siculus  (xvi.  40-52)  that  under 
Artaxerxes  (ill.)  Ochus  (b.c  359-339),  there  was  a  great  revolt  of  Phoenicia, 
Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  against  Persia,  which  was  suppressed  by  Ochiu  in 
34S-344  with  much  cruelly  and  bloodshed,  and  the  capture,  under  tragic 
circumstances,  of  Sidon  ;  (2)  by  Eusebius,  Chron.  ii.  I12  Schone  (sSyoc.  i. 
4S6  1  similarly  Orosius,  iii.  7)  that  Ochus  ''■  Afytnror  srfvniifr  /itpitiir 
atxfaXufflar  tlXtr  'louSalur,  &r  Toi)f  /lit  it  "Tpiarlf  rarfln^v  rpii  rg 
Kaawlf  eahdaaji,  to^  Si  ip  Bo^uXuri,  ot  lal  /lixpt  rCr  iltrl  aMIi,  ih  wvt^tt 
Tfi»  'EXXiinw*  UrTopaSai ;  (3)  by  Joscphus  iJrcA.  li.  7.  I :  cf.  Enid,  Ifttf. 
y.  205  f.),  that  Bagoses — no  doubt  the  same  as  Bagoas,  who  quelled  for 
Ochus  (Dioil.  xvi.  47  ff.)  the  revolt  in  Egypt^the  general  t>()  <XXm>  'A^ra- 
{/^ou,  on  account  of  a  murder  conunitted  by  the  high  priest  John  (Neb.  1^) 
in  the  Temple,  farced  his  way  into  the  sanctuary,  and  laid  a  tax  for  7  years 
of  50  drachms  upon  every  lamb  offered  in  the  daily  saciilice  ;  (4)  by  SoUnus, 
xxxf.  4(in*briEfdescriptionofthecountry}:  Judaeae  caput  fuit  Hierosolytoa, 
led  excisa  est.     Successit  Hiertcbus  ;  et  hiec  dedvit  Artaieizis  hello  sabacla. 

Cheyne,  combining  *  the  events  thus  recorded,  and  observing  {ct  W.  R. 
Smith,  07/C.»p.  438£;  Wellbausen, /*r.  B./iirf.  GescA.^  p.  146,  "pL  iSit) 
that  a  captivity  implies  a  revolt,  argues  that  the  Jews  at  this  time  must  bK*e 
passed  through  a  severe  national  and  religious  crisis,  in  the  coune  of  which 
he  eanjtelwa  that  Jerusalem  was  even  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  the 
Temple  burnt :  the  memory  of  these  events,  he  thinks,  explains  the  language 
Dot  only  of  (he  present  prophecy,  but  also  (see  below)  ot  63^-c,  64,  and  of 
several  Psalms.  The  original  prophecy,  promising  the  downbll  of  the  powers 
hostile  to  Israel,  and  describing  in  glowing  colours  the  glories  to  follow,  con- 
ustedofc  24,  as" 26**  a?'*™-,  and  dated  lirom  t.  B.C.  334:  it  was  sup- 
plemented, shortly  after  Alexander's  victory  at  Itsoi  (b,C  333),  by  a?''"", 
declaring  that,  terribly  as  the  capital  had  been  punished  (v."*-)  by  Ochus, 


*  The  exact  chronology  is  uncertain:  see  for  particulars  J  udeich,  KUiit- 
asialitthe  Sludi'en,  p.  170  ff.  Ochus  Invadtd  Egypt  more  than  once ;  Jododl, 
(pp.  I70«.,  I76n.)  connects  the  dcstniclion  of  Jericho  and  depottBtion  uf 
Jewish  captives  with  his  expedition  of  354-353,  and  places  the  inteipoBtion 
of  Bagoses  (Bago&s)  in  Jem^lem  during  his  suppression  of  the  rcrolt  men- 
tioned above,  t,  346. 
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Isnel  DCrnthelcss  had  not  been  smitten  by  hits  as  severely  u  the  Fcisani 
had  been  stnitten  now  (v.^|  at  lisia :  the  lyrical  passages  were  inserted  yet 
l&ta,  uid  aie  not  written  from  an  id«il  standpoint  in  the  future,  but  depict 
Ihe  actual  feelings  of  the  nation  ;  26'""  is  the  expression  of  Iiiael's  gratitude 
for  its  delivery  from  Persian  tynuiQy  ;  as'""-  *■"  37""'  te&tijy  to  the  satis&ction 
with  which  the  pious  Jews  saw  the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecies  (35")  in 
Alexander's  capture  of  Tyie  (B.C.  33a),  and  watched  the  humiliation  of  thdr 
heathen  foes  (comp.  Skinner,  p.  203  f.).  This  explanatioQ  of  the  prophecy 
is  clever  utd  su^estive ;  it  must  not  be  fo^oiteo,  however,  that  it  rests  upon 
A  hypothetical  basis ;  hawe\'ec  accurately  such  an  event  would  harmoniie 
with  the  terms  of  a;"'  64'°'-,  no  destniciion,  or  even  capture  of  Jerusalem  at 
tbe  time  is  related  by  the  ancients,  although,  had  the  disaster  been  of  the 
magnitude  which  the  passages  quoted  (if  referred  to  it)  imply,  it  is  difficult 
not  to  think  that  some  independent  notice  of  it  would  have  survived. 

Of  course  the  ascription  of  the  prophecy  to  this  age  in  no 
degree  impairs  its  religious  value.  On  the  contrary,  "c  34-27 
stand  in  tiie  front  rank  of  Evangelical  prophecy.  In  tbdr  ex- 
perience of  religion,  their  characterizations  of  God's  people, 
their  expressions  of  faith,  their  missionary  hopes,  and  hopes  of 
immortality,  they  are  very  rich  and  edifying."  * 

The  prophecy  in  some  respects  stands  alone  in  the  OT.  It 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  the  width  of  area  which  the  pro- 
phet's imagination  traverses,  the  novelty  and  variety  of  the 
imagery  which  he  employs,  the  music  of  language  and  rhythm 
which  impressed  Delitzsch's  ear  so  forcibly,  and  the  beautiful 
lyric  hjnuns  in  which  the  redeemed  commimity  declares  its 
gratitude. 

IV.  C,  28-33.  A  gi^up  of  discourses,  dealing  (all  but  entirely) 
with  the  relation  of  Judah  to  Assyria, — the  earlier  insisting  on 
the  shortsightedness  of  revolting  from  Assyria,  and  trusting  to 
Egypt  for  effectual  help;  the  later  foretelling  the  trouble  in 
which,  through  the  neglect  of  Isaiah's  warnings,  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  would  be  involved,  and  their  subsequent  deliverance. 

C  28.  V.^-*  the  prophet  begins  by  declaring  the  approaching 
fall  of  the  proud  capital  of  Samaria.  He  then  turns  aside,  v.^,  to 
address  Jerusalem.  Here  also  there  is  the  same  self-indulgence 
and  reluctance  to  listen  to  better  counsels :  the  poUtical  leaders 
of  the  nation  scorn  the  prophet's  message,  and  trust  to  Egyptian 
help  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  Assyria;  but  the  day 
will  come  when  they  will  find  how  terribly  their  calculations  are 
at  faul^  v.'-**.  v.^**  are  words  of  consolation  addressed  to 
*  G.  A.  Smith,  Itaiai,  L  431 1, 
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Isaiah's  own  disciples  and  followers,  teaching  by  a  parable  God's 
purposes  in  His  discipline  of  His  people. 

It  is  evident  that  v.'-*  was  written  shortly  before  72*,  the  year  of  the  &11 
of  Samaria.  The  historical  situation  presupposed  in  v.'-",  however, — e.g. 
the  scheme  of  a  revolt  fTom  Assyria,  upon  the  strength  of  an  alliance  with 
Egypt,— resembles  so  closely  that  imfjied  in  c.  29-37,  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  an  inleival  of  30  years  should  be  ais'imed  between  them :  in  all 
probability  v.^''  was  written  originally  not  loi^  lielbre  70Z,  and  adjusted 
■Aerwards  by  Isaiah  (or  an  editor)  so  u  to  follow  v.'*'. 

C.  29-32.  A  series  of  prophecies  belonging  (if  ag^  be  [212] 
rightly  interpreted)  to  the  year  before  Sennacherib's  invasion  erf 
Judah,  i.t.  to  702  B.C. 

C.  29.  Within  a  year  Jerusalem  will  be  besieged,  and  reduced 
to  extremities  by  her  foes ;  but  in  a  moment  the  hostile  throng 
pressing  around  her  will  be  dispersed,  and  vanish  like  a  dream, 
V.18.  To  the  people,  however,  all  seems  secure:  the  prospect 
opened  by  Isaiah  appears  to  them  incredible:  they  view  his 
words  with  astonishment,  v.".  He  reproaches  them  with  their 
want  of  discernment,  declaring  that  ere  long  the  event  will  prove 
the  truth  of  what  he  has  said,  and  the  wisdom  of  their  counsellors 
will  stand  abashed,  v."^'*.  He  closes  with  a  picture  of  the  ideal 
future  that  will  follow  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  (v.'-^**),  and  of 
the  altered  character  and  temper  which  will  then  manifest  itself 
in  the  nation,  v."-'^. 

C.  30.  The  negotiations  with  Egypt  have  here  reached  a 
further  stage.  An  embassy,  despatched  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cluding a  treaty,  is  already  on  its  way  thither.  Isaiah  predicts 
the  disappointment  in  which  the  project  will  assuredly  end,  and 
in  a  brief  but  pithy  motto  sums  up  the  character  of  Egypt, — 
boastful  in  the  offer  of  promises,  procrastinating  and  inefficient 
in  the  performance  of  them,  v.^-^.  He  paints  the  terrible  results 
in  which  the  political  shortsightedness  of  the  people's  leaders 
will  ultimately  land  them,  v.*'^;  though  afterwards  his  tone 
changes  into  one  of  reassurance,  and  he  draws  a  picture  (similar 
to  that  in  in  ag""')  of  the  ideal  future  that  is  to  follow,  of  the 
glorification  of  external  nature,  corresponding  to  the  nation's 
transformed  character,  which  is  to  accompany  it,  v."-",  and  of 
the  triumphant  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  invader,  by  which  it 
will  be  inaugurated,  v.''-'*. 

C.  31-32'  reiterates,  under  fresh  figures,  substantially  the 
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same  thoughts :  the  disappointment  to  be  expected  from  Egypt, 
31^-* ;  Jehovah's  deliverance  of  His  city,  v.*'-;  the  people's  altered 
::haracter  afterwards,  v.*^ ;  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian,  v.*^ :  32^-* 
'he  prophet  delineates  once  more  the  ideal  commonwealth  of 
the  fiitm-e,  dwelling  in  particular  on  the  regeneration  of  society, 
uid  the  recovery  of  a  clear  and  firm  moral  judgment,  which  are 
to  signalize  its  advent 

32*-^  is  addressed  specially  to  the  women,  whose  indifference 
and  unconcern  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  prophet.  Their 
careless  assurance,  Isaiah  tells  them,  is  misplaced :  trouble  [213] 
is  impending  over  the  land;  it  is  about  to  be  ravaged  by  the 
foe ;  and  next  year's  harvest  will  be  looked  for  in  vain,  v.^®"^^. 
And  the  state  of  desolation  will  continue,  until  a  vivifying  spirit 
is  poured  upon  it  from  on  high,  altering  the  face  of  external 
nature,  and  transforming,  morally  and  religiously,  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants,  v,^^'^, 

C.  33.  The  end  of  the  Assyrian  is  at  length  approaching: 
the  country  is  indeed  a  picture  of  desolation  and  misery  (v.^"*) ; 
but  the  moment  has  arrived  for  Jehovah  to  arise  and  defend  His 
city:  and  already  the  prophet  sees  the  hosts  of  the  Assyrians 
dispersed,  and  the  Jews  seizing  the  spoil  (v.^-),  v.^'".  Ere  long 
the  present  distress  will  be  "  mused  on  "  only  as  a  thing  that  is 
past :  Zion,  safe  in  the  protection  of  her  Divine  Lord,  will  be  at 
peace;  and  no  sickness,  or  sin,  will  disturb  the  felicity  which 
thenceforth  her  citizens  will  enjoy,  y,^^'^. 

The  date  of  this  prophecy  is  a  year  later  than  c  29-32,  i.e,  B.C.  7^1, 
apparently  shortly  after  the  incidents  related  in  2  Ki.  iS''*^^*.  Sennacherib 
had  taken  many  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  laid  a  fine  upon  Hezekiah ; 
bat  had  afterwards,  upon  whatever  pretext,  made  a  fresh  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  to  Lachish  to 
purchase  peace  of  him  had  returned  without  accomplishing  their  purpose 
(v.^*).  Isaiah,  abandoning  the  tone  of  alarm  which  he  had  adopted  a  year 
previously,  when  the  foe  was  still  in  the  distance  {g.^,  29^'^),  sets  himself  here 
to  calm  and  reassure  his  people  (comp.  37^"**). 

V.  C.  34-35.  The  contrasted  future  of  Edom  and  of  Israel 
The  prophet  declares  a  judgment  to  be  approaching,  which  will 
embrace  all  nations :  specially  in  Edom  is  "  a  great  sacrifice " 
prepared,  which  will  strip  the  country  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
leave  it  a  desolation,  the  haunt  of  desert  animals,  for  ever 
(c  34).  Far  different  will  be  the  future  of  the  ransomed 
Israelites.  For  them  the  desert  soil  will  bring  forth  abundantly ; 
15 
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human  infirmities  wilt  cease  to  vex,  human  needs  will  be  relieved ; 
secure  from  molestation  the  exiles  will  return  to  Zion,  and  obtain 
there  never-ending  joys  (a  35). 

The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  thit  prophecy  i«  the  glow  of  ptJilarm 
which  prevades  c.  34,  recalling  thai  which  Bniiiu.tes  the  prophecies  against 
Babylon  in  ij"-  and  Jer,  50-51-  The  author,  or  the  people  whom  he 
represents,  tnust  have  been  smarting  from  some  severe  provocatioD,  a*,  indeed, 
is  intimated  unambiguously  In  34'  "  For  unto  Jehov»b  belongeth  ■  day  of 
vengeance',  and  a  year  of  recompense /nf  /ie  qtiarrtl  ef  Zian."  The  hostile 
feeling  which  prevailed  generally  between  Israel  and  Edom  broke  Out  roost 
strongly  at  the  time  wheo  Jerusalem  was  captured  by  the  Chaldfeana  in  586  ; 
[314]  Ihrn  the  Edomites  manifested  an  open  and  malicious  exultatim  at  the 
fall  of  their  rival,  which,  as  conteniporary  {Ob.''-'*!  ti.  2^"-,  c  35  ;  Lun. 
4'"-)  and  even  later  tPs.  I37',  cf,  Mai.  i"-)  writers  show,  wss  bitterly 
r«enlcd  by  the  Jews.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  c  34  was  written  while 
lliis  resentment  was  still  keenly  fell :  the  ground  of  Zion's  "  quarrel  "  may  be 
illustrated  from  Ez.  js'""".  The  literary  style  of  the  prophecy  is  also  not 
Isaiah's ;  and  both  in  tone  and  in  representation  it  presents  affinities  with 
prophecies  (IJ*"-,  c  4onr. )  which,  upon  independent  grounds,  must  be  referred 
to  the  ckstng  years  of  the  exile  (cf.  Dilhn.  p.  301  f.). 

VI.  C.  36-39-  An  historical  section,  differing  (except  b3f  the 
addition  of  the  Song  of  Hezckiah,  38*-'")  only  verbally  from 
2  Ki.  ifii*  i8'^-2d'*,  and  narrating  certain  important  events  in 
which  Isaiah  was  concerned,  viz. ;  (i)  the  double  demand 
(36"'*;  37^*^)  made  by  Sennacherib  for  the  surrender  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  Isaiah's  Rnal  predictions  of  its  deliverance,  and  their 
fulfilment,  c.  36-37  ;  (a)  Hezekiah's  sickness;  his  cure,  and  die 
promise  made  to  him  by  Isaiah,  followed  by  his  Song  of  thanlts- 
giving,  c  38 ;  (3)  the  embassy  sent  by  Merodach-Baladan,  king 
of  Babylon,  to  Hezekiah  ;  Isaiah's  reproof  of  Hezekiah  for  having 
displayed  to  them  his  treasures,  and  his  prediction  of  future 
spoliation  by  the  Babylonians,  c.  39. 

The  original  place  of  these  narratives  was  not  the  Book  of 
Isaiah,  but  the  Rook  of  Kings,  whence  they  were  excerpted 
(with  slight  abritlgments)  by  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
(as  Jer.  5^  was  excerpted  from  2  Ki.  24'*"'-  by  the  compiler  of 
the  Book  of  Jeremiah),  on  account,  no  doubt,  of  the  particulars 
contained  in  them  respecting  Isaiah's  prophetical  work,  and  the 
folfilment  of  some  of  his  most  remarkable  prophecies,*  the  Soi^ 
of  Hezekiah  being  added  by  him  from  an  independent  source. 

•With  37»"-comp.  not  only37'-"-",  but  also  io»^  14"  i?"*  iV- a^ 
JO***  31""  a*"  '*■"  Wtaiiii,  p.  Si  f.J. 


This  u  appnrent — (0  f>otn  a  comparison  of  ihe  two  Uxlt.     That  (miaoi 
Tnbal  diflerences  being  disreearded)  * — 
1  Ki.  i8"         =Ii.  36». 
,gi.-i.      ^••» 

so"-*       =38"-«(v.'-«abri^ed). 

»»-•        =38n-«  (out  of  place). 

30»-"      =38'-'  (abridged). 

•••  =38^»(He2ekiah'sSorg). 

Ki"-  >  =c.  39  (Merodach-Baladan's  embassy). 
If  the  places  in  which  the  two  texts  differ  be  compared,  it  wilt  be  seen 
that  [315]  that  of  Kings  has  the  fuller  details,  thai  of  Isaiah  being  evidently 
abridged  from  it ;  notice  especially  Is.  38*'  '"•  by  Ihe  side  of  2  Ki.  ao*-  *■"  (Is. 
36«*.n-i*  are  related  ^milariy  to  2  Ki.  iS"'*") :  Is.  jS"-"  (where  il  is 
(o  be  observed  ihai  the  only  legitimate  veiaon  of  the  Hebrew  vri«-  -ati  i* 
"  And  Imiah  said  "  [not  "  Aoi/said"]  is  also  clearly  in  its  proper  position  in 
(he  text  of  Kings.  Further  (a)  the  narrative,  as  il  stands  in  Isaiah,  shows 
marifesl  traces  of  luving  passed  through  the  hand  of  the  compiler  of  Kings, 
especially  in  the  furm  in  which  Hezekiah's  prayer  is  cast  (Is.  37''~*=3  Ki. 
l^u-i*|_  in  jy»h  where  the  tefetCBce  lo  David  is  a  motive  wiihout  parallel 
in  Isaiah,  but  of  great  frequency  in  Kings  (p.  3oi,  No.  zz),  and  in  c.  ,18-39 
(e.g.  38'  In  tkosi  days,  p.  202,  No.  44 ;  38*,  cf.  1  Ki.  z',  and  p.  200,  No.  7  ; 
39!  At  iluit  time,  p.  20Z,  No.  45).  From  what  source  Ihe  prophetical 
nsiTxlive,  c.  36-37,  was  derived  by  the  compiler  of  Kings,  we  have  no  means 
of  determining.  The  prophecy,  37"^,  bears,  indeed,  unmistakable  marks  of 
iMiah's  hand  ;  but  the  surrounding  nanarive  (which  shows  no  litcraiy  [rails 
pointing  to  him  as  tts  author)  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  writer  belonging  to 
the  subsequent  generation :  fur  a  contemporary  of  the  events  related  would 
hardly  have  attributed  ihe  successes  against  llamath,  Arpad,  ind  Samaria 
(36"),  which  were,  in  fact,  achieved  by  Tigialh-Pileser  or  Saigon,  to 
StnMoekcrib,  or  have  expressed  himself  (37")  without  any  indication— and 
apparently  without  any  consciousness— -that  Sennacherib's  assassination  (B.C. 
<Ul)  was  separated  from  his  invasion  of  Judah  (B.C.  701)  by  an  inlerval  of 
10  years.  The  absence  in  37"  of  all  parliculais  as  10  lime  and  place  points  10 
the  nme  coiiclusion.  On  yf'"',  cf.  Skinner.  The  Song  38'"*',  to  juilgc 
from  Ibe  tide  (cf.  the  titles  of  Ps.  3.  Jl.  52.  54,  &c),  was  taken  from  a  colltc- 
tioD  of  tacted  psalmody,  designed  (v.*°)  for  liturgical  use.  In  which  it  was 
already  ascribed  to  Heiekioh.  Heieldoh's  author^ip  is  questioned  tiy  Kuen. 
(!  45-  6).  Cheyne  (Introd.  pp.  224-226),  and  others:  it  is  defended  by 
Ihllmano  (p.  335). 

Isaiah's  f  poetical  genius  is  supeTb.     His  characteristics  are 

*  See  an  exhaustive  tabular  comparison  of  Ihe  two  texts  in  Kuenen,  §  45.  3. 

+  For  an  estimate  of  Isaiah's  posilion  as  a  prophet,  and  an  exposition  of 
the  leading  principles  of  his  leaching,  the  writer  must  refer  either  to  what  he 
has  himself  said  on  ihesc  subjects  elsewhere  [Iiaiah,  p.  107  ff.),  or  to  what  has 
been  said  on  them,  ibly  and  fully,  by  other  writers,— for  example,  by  Dilltn. 
pp.  ix-iia  <c»p,  iv-iix). 
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grandeur  and  beauty  of  conception,  wealth  of  imagination,  vivid 
ness  of  illustration,  compressed  energy  and  splendour  of  diction. 
These  characteristics,  as  is  natural,  frequently  accompany  each 
other;  and  passages  which  exemplify  one  will  be  found  to 
exemplify  another.  Examples  of  picturesque  and  impressive 
imagery  are  indeed  so  abundant  that  selection  is  difficult  These 
may  be  instanced,  however :  the  banner  raised  aloh  upon  the 
mountains  (5**  11"  18'  30", — in  different  connexions);  the 
restless  roar  of  the  sea  (s'");  the  waters  rising  with  irresistible 
might  (8^'-) ;  the  forest  consumed  rapidly  in  the  circling  flames, 
or  stripped  of  its  foliage  by  an  unseen  hand  (lo'"-*'*-);  the 
raised  way  (11"  19^);  the  rushing  of  many  waters  (i?'^') ;  the 
storm  driving  or  beatuig  down  all  before  it  (28'  29'  3o'^-»''-); 
the  monster  funeral  pyre  (30'') ;  [216]  Jehovah's  hand  "  stretched 
out,"  or  "  swung,"  over  the  earth,  and  bearing  consternation 
with  it  {^  xi^'^-^-  23"  31';  11"  19"  30^^).  Especially  grand 
are  the  figures  under  which  he  conceives  Jehovah  as  "rising 
up,"  being  "  exalted,"  or  otherwise  asserting  His  majesty  against 
those  who  would  treat  it  with  disregard  or  disdain  (2'^-^'  31s  5" 
jgwr  2«  1^1  jgsi  ^1^  jjS'ii').  The  blissful  future  which  he  fore- 
sees, when  the  troubles  of  the  present  are  past,  he  delineates  in 
colours  of  surpassing  purity  and  beauty:  with  mingled  wonder 
and  delight  we  read,  and  read  again,  those  marvellous  pictures 
of  serenity  and  peace,  which  are  the  creations  of  his  inspired 
imagination  (2**  4^-*  9'-^  ii'-"  16'*"^  ?g"*-  30^'-"  jji-a-iwi 
33"'-  ^^•').  The  brilliancy  and  power  of  Isaiah's  genius  appear 
further  in  the  sudden  contrasts,  and  pointed  antitheses  and 
retorts,  in  which  he  delights;  as  8^-9'  17"  29^  3i"";  i*"" 
(Jerusalem  apostrophized  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah),  i**'-  a""^ 
(the  idols  and  Jehovah),  3^'  5"-"  (the  pomp  of  the  busy  city 
sinking  into  Sheol),  5^  lo'"'  (the  wonderful  image  of  the  help- 
lessness of  the  entire  earth  before  Sennacherib,  followed  by  the 
taunting  comparison  of  the  tyrant  to  an  inanimate  implement), 
,7"  23«  28'"- 29"  31833"*-'' 37™. 

Isaiah's  literary  style  shows  similar  characteristics.  It  is 
chaste  and  dignified :  the  language  is  choice,  but  devoid  of  all 
artificiality  or  stiffness  ;  every  sentence  is  compact  and  forcible ; 
the  rhythm  is  stately  ;  the  periods  are  finely  rounded  (e^,  a"* ; 
j«ir. .  iii-fl).  Isaiah  induces  occasionally — in  the  manner  of 
his  people — in  tone-paintmg  (17'^-  28"-"  ^9'),  and  sometimes 
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enforces  his  meaning  by  an  effective  assonance  (5^  10"  17^-' 
22»  2g*-»  30!"  32^"),  but  never  to  excess,  or  as  a  meretricious 
ornament  His  style  is  never  diffuse :  even  his  longest  dis- 
courses are  not  monotonous  or  prolix ;  he  knows  how  to  treat 
his  subject  fruitfully,  and,  as  he  moves  along,  to  bring  before 
his  reader  new  and  varied  aspects  of  it :  thus  he  seizes  a  number 
of  salient  points,  and  presents  each  singly  in  a  vivid  picture 
^j«ff. .  -jWB. .  ^Wt..^  19'*"'').  Isaiah  has  the  true  classical  sense 
trf  »ipas;  his  prophecies  always  form  artistic  wholes,  adequate 
to  the  effect  intended,  and  having  no  feature  overdrawn.  He, 
moreover,  possesses  a  rare  power  of  adapting  his  language  to 
the  occasion,  and  of  bringing  home  to  his  hearers  [217]  what 
he  would  have  them  understand :  thus,  with  a  few  sentences, 
he  can  shatter  the  fairest  idols,  or  dissipate  the  fondest  illusions 

f, 1.1.4.      ;■»..     ,Hr,.     -W..     jjllf.;     jjltff,  -     jgllff-;     2gl«ff-  ■     Il^&c), 

or  win  his  hearer's  attention  by  the  delicate  irony  of  a  parable 
{s'*)>  Of  '^y  '^^  stimulus  of  a  significant  name  (8^  19^*  30^1 
or  enable  them  to  gaze  with  him  upon  the  majesty  of  the 
Divine  Glory  (6'*),  or  to  wander  in  imagination  (i  i'"-,  and  else- 
where) over  the  transformed  earth  of  the  Messianic  future. 
And  he  can  always  point  the  truth  which  he  desires  to  impress 
by  some  apt  figure  or  illustration:  for  instance,  the  scene  of 
desperation  in  3"'-,  or  8'''',  the  proverb  in  9'",  the  child  in  10'* 
(cf..  II*),  the  su^estive  similes  in  i?*-',  the  uneasy  couch  28", 
the  disappointing  dream  29*,  the  subtle  flaw,  spreading  in- 
sidiously through  a  wall,  3o"''  No  prophet  has  Isaiah's  power 
either  of  conception  or  of  expression ;  none  has  the  same  com- 
mand of  noble  thoughts,  or  can  present  them  in  the  same  noble 
and  attractive  language. 

Among  recent  critics,  the  opininn  has  gained  ground  th«l  the  wiitii^  of 
the  prophels  have  in  many  cases  not  been  hmlded  down  to  us  in  their 
original  form,  but  that  they  were  expanded,  supplemented,  and  otherwise 
adjusted  to  the  needs  of  a  later  age,  Uy  ihe  scribes  or  editors  through  whose 
handx  they  passed  in  the  centuries  after  the  eiiie.  Differences  in  the  ciicuin- 
Mnccs  presupposed,  in  the  beliefs  and  ideas,  and  in  the  style  and  phraseology 
ire  pointed  to  as  establishing  this  position.  It  has,  of  course,  been  long 
rccogniied  that  certain  prophwies,  now  forming  pail  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
(13'- 14";  ai'-";  c.  H-2T,  c.  34-36;  c.  40H56),are  not  by  Isaiah's  hand; 
bat  conadenble  portions  of  Ihe  prophecies  hitherto  commonly  accepted  aa 
Ilaiah's  aie  attributed  by  the  critics  in  question  to  litenuy  activity  of  the  kind 
bdicated.     "The  fngmentary  rcroaina  of  the  old  prophet  Iiaiah,"  writes 
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Cheyne  {Inirod.  te  Is.  p.  xix),  "had  to  be  61Ud  up  when  they  were  imperfect, 
and  cooiplcled  by  the  inserlion  of  fresh  passages,  inspired  by  the  'boly  spirit' 
of  prophecy,"  the  aim  of  which  was  chiefly  eithec  (o  mitigate  Isaiah's  threaten- 
iiigs  by  promise,  or  to  enrich  his  pictuies  of  the  approaching  ideal  fiituie  with 
traits  more  closely  expressive  of  the  hopes  snd  aS[»ralions  of  the  post-eiiijc 
ngc.  Even  Ewald  ascribed  c.  33  to  a  disciple  of  Isaiah:  Slade  {ZATW. 
1884,  p.  isSff.;  C.  i.  j86ff.  in  the  notes:  cf.  ii  205-112)  treated  a^  4** 
ji»-n  ^«-i».  i>,  ii-n  gi-T  ii»_ia'^  and  c  32-33,  as  additions  made  in  the  post- 
eiilic  period  from  the  mptives  that  have  been  described.  Kuenen  (in  1889) 
abandoned  Isaiah's  authorship  of  il"-l2'  23""",  and  c.  31-33.  The  two 
most  recent  commentators,  Duhm  and  Cheyne,  go  much  fiuther  in  the 
ascriplion  of  passages  to  later  hands.  According  to  Duhm,  the  genuine 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  limited  to  !'■"■•-•■;  jM.  m.  u ;  3i-fcii.ii_^i. 
ji-w.  n-»  .  61-u  (,(,  rcmaintth) ;  ■j*-'^  »-"■  "-  ""» ;  g"""-  "-"  j  9"  ;  9»-'«-  »- 
10*;  io»<u-»;  ii'»;  ,4";»'-»-»';  171**-"-  i8'-«;  lo"' " ;  ai>^"! 
jji-g^  ub-14.  ifc.  »-u .  jgi-i.T-».  jgi-*.  (b-t.  »-io.  u-u  .  yji-T^  s-ii.  im ,  ^ii-* 
(to  t/  iktm)  '  (from  m)'^*';  ^l^'''  *""■  ".  Cheyne  limits  the  genuine  pro- 
|)hecie»  to  i*""-  *" ;  i*""-  "-"■  """  3'-  *-•■  "■'■  "■"■  "•■"■  **  4' ;  s'""-  »■»  »■" 
M.  m  ;  fii-u  (lo  rtinaimli) ;  -j'"-  »">*■  "-  ■*""  8'-'*-  •»-"  [  g^"-  »-io*  s»« 
{the  conclusion  to  g'-io*} ;  ic^-<- u-".  n-O;  i^M-afc.  »-it  .  n-si .  jgii  (^o„, 
»,■/*,.!);  171-".  »-»;  18H;  20'-";  2li»-";  zii-^  ""».  a.- *i» ;  33i-a.au. 
m. » ,  281-*.  T-u.  o-M .  2gi-te.  a.  »-i».  u-i. ;  jqI-'*-  hi  ;  3,1*  (to  tirdt) :  +  aU 
that  remains  consists  cither  of  editorial  additions  (as  l*^  "'"  3"-"-  "^  4c), 
marginal  glosses  (as  2"  s"*"  7""  &c.},  or  post-eiilic  insertions  or  appeiulica 
l^ngiii.  ,oH-»  iiio-ii  i2i-«  ,8J,  c.  19.  is"-"  i8»-'-"-"  29>-'«-"  3rf^».ii-» 
31""',  c.  32-33.  37»-";  and/ff-Vt9i-'[Heb.8»-g«]iii-').  It  is  impossible 
to  condense  into  a  note  the  grounds  upon  which  these  conclusions  rot :  thef 
will  be  found  slated  with  marked  ability  and  acuteness,  and  with  exhanttive 
references  to  all  previous  critics  (including  Duhm  and  Hackmann),  in  Ch^Ot^ 
latroduetioH  to  t/u  Book  af  Isaiah. 

VII.  C.  40-66.  These  chapters  fonn  a  continuous  prophe<7, 
dealing  throughout  with  a  common  theme,  viz.  Israels  nstomtioK 
from  exiU  in  Babylon.  There  is  no  thought  in  this  prophecy  of 
the  troubles  or  dangers  to  which  Judah  was  exposed  at  the  hands 
of  Sargon  or  Sennacherib  ;  the  empire  of  Assyria  has  been  suc- 
ceeded (b.C  607)  by  that  of  Babylon  ;  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple 
have  been  for  long  in  ruins  (58I* ;  6r'  "  the  old  waste  places  " ; 
64") ;  Israel  is  in  exile  (47'  48^  &c).  And  the  power  of  the 
Chaldxans  is  to  all  appearance  as  secure  as  ever:  the  Jewish 
exiles  are  in  despair  or  indifferent ;  they  think  that  God  has 
forgotten  them,  and  have  ceased  to  expect,  or  desire,  thdr 
release  (40*'  49'*-  "*).  This  is  the  situation  to  which  the  present 
prophecy  is  addressed  :  its  aim  is  to  arouse  the  indifferent  U 
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reassure  the  wavering,  to  expost(i!alc  with  the  doubting,  to 
announce  with  triumphant  confide::(i:  the  certainty  of  the 
approaching  restoration. 

The  Jevfs  went  into  exile  in  two  detachments  :  the  flower  of 
the  nation  with  Jehoiachin  in  B.C.  597  ;  the  rest,  after  the  revolt 
of  Zedekiah,  in  j86,  when  the  city  was  taken  and  the  Temple 
burnt  Cyrus,  who' was  to  prove  the  instrument  of  their  restora- 
tion, first  appears  shortly  before  550  ;  uniting  and  organijdng 
the  different  tribes  of  Persian  origin,  he  overthrows  the  Median 
empire  of  Astyages  in  549 ;  and,  at  the  head  of  the  combined 
[218]  armies  of  both  nations,  advances  to  further  conquests. 
Having  captured  Sardis,  the  cajiital  of  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
and  left  his  general  Harpagus  to  complete  the  subjugation  of 
Asia  Minor,  he  next  (Herod,  i.  177)  reduces  one  after  another 
the  tribes  of  Upper  (or  Inner)  Asia,  and  ultimately  prepares  to 
attack  Babylon.  His  own  inscription  *  narrates  his  success 
{rc.  538)  :  in  the  following  year  the  exiled  Jews  receive  per- 
mission from  him  to  return  to  Palestine  (Kzr.  r'"'). 

The  prophecy  opens  at  some  date  between  549  and  538 : 
for  the  conquest  of  Babylon  is  still  fitture  ;  but  the  union  of  the 
Medes  with  the  Persians  appears  to  have  already  taken  place.t 
It  introduces  us  therefore  to  the  time  while  Cyrus  is  pursuing  his 
career  of  conquest  in  N.W.  and  Central  Asia.  'I  he  prophet's  eye 
marks  him  in  the  distance  as  the  coming  deliverer  of  his  nation  : 
he  stimulates  the  flawing  courage  of  the  people  by  pointing  to 
hia  successes  (41-"*),  and  declares  that  he  is  God's  appointed 
agent,  both  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  empire  and  for 
the  restoration  of  the  chosen  people  to  Palestine  (41^*  44** 
45'-*  "46")- 
/  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  argument  of  this  great 
,  prophecy.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  c.  40-48; 
(a)  c.  49-59  i  (i)  c  60-66. 

(i.)  Here  the  prophet's  aim  is  to  demonstrate  to  the  people 
t^  ar/ainiy  of  the  coming  re/ease,  and  to  convince  them  that  no 
obstacles,  real  or  imagined,  will  a\'ail  to  hinder  their  deliverance. 
For  this  purpose  he  uses  different  ai^uments,  designed  to  estab- 
lish the  power  of  Jehovah,  and  His  ability  to  fulfil  His  promises. 

'  Itaiak,   p.    136  f.;   Saycc,   Msnumenii,   p.    504  ft  ;  more  exactly  in 
DeHtXIch  Uld  H«upt's  Beilriigi  zur  Aityrielagie,  ii.  part  I  (1891),  p.  309  £ 
1 41"  "  from  the  eati,"  i-e.  Persia ;  "  lioni  the  north,"  i.t.  Media. 
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C.  40,  after  the  exordium  v.^'*,  stating  the  general  theme  of  the 
entire  prophecy,  the  prophet  bids  a  way  be  prepared  through  the 
wilderness  for  the  triumphal  progress  of  Israel's  king,  who  is  figured 
as  a  Conqueror  about  to  return  to  Zion,Teading  before  Him  His 
prize  of  war,  the  recovered  nation  itself.     V.^^-m  ^jjg  prophet 
demonstrates  at  length,  chiefly  from  the  works  of  nature,  the 
omnipotence  of  Israel's  Divine  Deliverer:  no  finite  spirit  can 
I    comgare  with  Him  (v.^^*^^ ;  no  human  conception  can  express 
Him  (v,^®"^).     41^"^  he  dramatically  imagines  a  judgment  scene. 
The  nations  are  invited  to  come  forward  and  plead  their  case 
with  Jehovah.     The  question  is,  [219]  Who  has  stirred  up  the 
great  conqueror^  Cyrus  1  who  has  led  him  upon  his  career  of  victory  t 
(v.^').     Only  one  answer  is  possible :  not  the  heathen  gods,  but 
Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  history.     A  digression   follows,  v.®"*, 
designed  for  the  encouragement  of  Israel,  which  has  been  chosen 
by  Jehovah  as  His  "  servant,"  and  cannot  therefore  be  discarded 
by  Him.     The  judgment  scene,  interrupted  after  v.*,   is  now 
resumed;    and  the    second    proof   of   Jehovah's   Godhead  is 
adduced :  ffe  a/one  knows  the  future  (v. 2^"^).     42^"^  Jehovah's 
"  servant "  appears  under  a  new  aspect,  and  with  new  functions, 
— no  longer  the  historic  nation  of  Israel  (as  41^*),  but  an  ideal 
figure,  reproducing  in  their  perfection  the  best  and  truest  charac- 
teristics of  the  actual  nation,  and  invested  by  the  prophet  with  a 
far-reaching  prophetic  mission.    Here  his  mission  is  described  as 
twofold:   (i)   to  teach   the  world  true  religion \  (,2)  to  be  the 
medium    of  IsraeTs   restoration   (to    be  a  "covenant  of   the 
people "),  v.*.     The  prospect  of  the  speedy  realization  of  his 
present  announcement  (v.®)  evokes  from  the  prophet  a  short 
lyric  ode  of  thanksgiving,   v.^^^^;  after  which  he  depicts,  in 
splendid  anthropomorphic  imagery,  Jehovah's  approaching  mani- 
festation for  the  deliverance  of  His  people,  and  the  discomfiture^ 
of  the  Babylonian  idolaters,  v.^^-^'''.     But  some  of  those  wh<^- 
listen  to  him  are  blind  and  deaf :  Jehovah's  "  servant "  (Israel.^ 
as  41®)  has  fallen  short  of  the  ideal  which  the  titles  bestoweA- 
upon  it  implied:   it  has  not  responded  to  Jehovah's  gracious 
purpose ;  hence  the  troubles  which  have  fallen  upon  it,  and  tiw^ 
bondage  in  which  it  is  at  present  enthralled,  v.^^"^.     But  noiov 
Israel  need  fear  no  longer ;  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Seba  shall  take 
its  place  as  Cyrus'  vassals;  from  all  quarters  the  exiles  shall 
jjBtum,  43*"^ 
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Another  judgment  scene,  between  Israel  and  the  heathen,  is 
here  imagined.  The  question  is  the  same  as  before  :  which  of 
the  two  can  point  to  predictions  in  proof  of  the  divinity  of  their 
God?  But  Israel  is  Jehovah's  witness,  43''";  and  Israel  shall 
now  speedily  be  redeemed,  though  of  God's  free  pardon,  and  not 
for  any  merit  on  its  part :  a  glorious  and  blessed  future  awaits  it, 
a  future  in  which  the  nations  will  press  forward  to  dedicate 
themselves  to  Jehovah,  and  to  claim  the  honour  of  membership 
in  His  people,  43'*-44'-  44*-45"'  the  prophet  again  brings 
forward  the  evidence  of  Jehovah's  Godhead  ;  and  the  promises 
of  deliverance  given  already  are  made  [2Z0]  more  definite.  In 
particular,  as  the  prophet  shows  by  a  satirical  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  manufactured  in  his  day,  44'"'*, 
Jehovah  is  immeasurably  superior  to  all  idols,  who  are  impotent 
to  thwart  His  purpose,  or  impede  His  people's  freedom  ;  by  His 
free  grace  He  has  blotted  out  Israel's  sin,  and  nominated  Cynia 
as  the  conqueror  of  Babylon  and  the  agent  of  His  people's 
restoration,  44''-45^^:  His  promises  have  been  given  openly, 
and  will  assuredly  be  fulfilled,  45"''^'.  C.  46-47  the  prophet 
dwells  upon  the  near  prospect  of  the  fall  of  the  oppressing  city, 
— in  c.  46  drawing  an  ironical  picture  of  its  humiliated  idols ;  in 
c  47  contemplating  the  city  itself,  which  he  personifies  as  a  lady 
<rf  queenly  rank,  obliged  to  relinquish  the  position  which  she  has 
long  proudly  held,  and  powerless  to  avert  the  fate  which  threatens 
her,  C  48  consists  mainly  of  a  repetition  and  reinforcement  of 
Ae  arguments  insisted  on  in  the  previous  parts  of  the  prophecy : 
it  ends  with  a  jubilant  cry  addressed  to  the  exiles,  bidding  them 
depart  from  Babylon,  and  proclaim  to  the  utmost  quarters  of  the 
earth  the  wondrous  story  of  their  return, 

(a.)  In  this  division  of  the  prophecy  a  fiirther  stage  is  reached 
in  the  development  of  the  author's  theme.  The  controversial 
tone,  the  repeated  comparisons  between  Jehovah  and  the  idols, 
nitb  the  arguments  founded  upon  them,  disappear  :  the  prophet 
ieels  that,  as  regards  these  points,  he  has  made  his  position 
nffidently  secure.  For  the  same  reason,  allusions  to  Cyrus 
■nd  his  conquest  of  Babylon  cease  also  :  that,  likewise,  is  now 
taken  for  granted.  He  exhorts  the  people  to  fit  themselves 
morally  to  take  part  in  the  return,  and  to  share  the  blessings 
which  will  accompany  it,  or  which  it  will  iiiaugurate ;  he  con- 
templates more  exclusively  the  future  in  store  for  Israel,  if  it  will 
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respond  to  Jehovah's  call ;  and  he  adds  fresh  features  to  the 
portrait  of  Jehovah's  ideal  Servant.  C.  49  introduces  Jehovah's 
ideal  Servant,  describing  dramaticallj  his  person  and  experi- 
ences, and  announcing  more  distinctly  than  before  (43")  the 
twofold  nature  of  his  mission,  v.'-" :  v.^*""  the  prophet  meets 
objections  arising  out  of  Israel's  want  of  faith,  50*^  the  ideal 
Servant  is  again  introduced,  recounting  in  a  soliloquy  the  manner 
in  which  he  discharges  his  prophetic  mission,  and  the  trials 
which  attend  it;  v,""-  is  the  prophet's  own  exhortation  to  his 
fellow-countrymen.  5i^52"the  [22l]  prospect  of  the  approadi- 
ing  return  is  that  which  chiefly  occupies  the  prophet's  thoughts; 
and  his  confidence  finds  exultant  expression  in  the  thrice- 
repeated  jubilant  apostrophe,  5 1*'  "  52^ :  52"-  he  sees  in  imagina- 
tion the  messengers  bearing  tidings  of  Israel's  deliverance  arrive 
upon  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  hears  the  watchmen,  whom 
he  pictures  as  looking  out  eagerly  from  the  city  walls,  annouodi^ 
with  gladness  the  joyous  news :  52'^'-  he  repeats  (cf.  48*")  Uw 
cry,  "  Depart." 

Sz'^-Sj"  deals  again  with  the  figure  of  Jehovah's  ideal 
Servant,  and  develops  under  a  new  aspect  his  character  and 
work.  It  represents,  namely,  his  great  and  surprising  exaltation, 
after  an  antecedent  period  of  humiliation,  suffering,  and  death, 
in  which,  it  is  repeatedly  stated,  he  suffered,  not  (as  those  who 
saw  him  mistakenly  imagined)  for  his  own  sins,  but  for  the  sins 
of  others.  54^-56*  fresh  promises  of  restoration  ate  addressed  to 
the  exiles :  c  54  Zion,  now  distressed  and  afflicted,  will  ere  long 
be  at  peace,  with  her  children,  the  "  disciples  of  Jehovah,"  about 
her;  c  55  let  all  prepare  themselves  to  receive  the  prophet's 
invitation  and  share  the  approaching  redemption ;  56^'-  the 
moral  conditions  which  they  must  satisfy  are  once  again  em- 
phasized ;  56^-*  all  merely  technical  disqualifications  will  hence- 
forth be  abolished.  56°-c,  57  the  strain  alters:  the  prophet 
turns  aside  from  the  glorious  future,  which  is  elsewhere  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts,  to  attack  the  faults  and  shortcomings 
which  Israel  had  shown  itself  only  too  reluctant  to  abandon,  and 
which  would  necessitate  in  the  end  a  divine  interposition  for 
their  removal.  56^-57^  he  denounces  the  unworthy  rulers  of  the 
nation,  who,  like  careless  shepherds  (cf.  Jer,  2'  23*'^,  Ez.  34), 
had  neglected  their  people,  and  left  them  to  perish.  57*'^'»  he 
reproaches  Israel  with  its  idolatry,  drawing  a  picture  of  stnoge 
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heathen  rites,  sudi  as  Jeremiah  and  Ezekicl  show  to  have  pte- 
Tuled  in  Judah  till  the  very  eve  of  the  exile,  and  the  tendency 
*  to  which  DO  doubt  was  still  far  from  extirpated  among  the 
people  at  large  (cf.  65*-*-"):  57*"^"  Israel's  sole  hope  is  peni- 
tence and  trust  In  God — "he  that  talteth  refuge  in  me  shall 
inherit  the  land,  and  take  my  holy  mountain  into  possession." 
C  58  the  prophet  repeats  that  the  moral  impediments  which 
disqualify  Israel  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  promised  blessings 
must  be  removed :  especially  he  finds  fault  with  the  hollow  un- 
reality with  which  fasts  [2Z2]  were  observed,  and  draws  a  con- 
trasted picture  of  the  true  fast  in  which  Jehovah  delights,  viz. 
deeds  of  philanthropy,  unselfishness,  liberality,  and  mercy :  if 
Israel  will  devote  itself  to  these  works,  and  at  the  same  time 
(how  a  cheerful  reverence  towards  its  God  (v.'*),  then  Jehovah 
will  shower  down  His  blessings  upon  it,  and  it  will  triumphantly 
resume  possession  of  its  ancient  home.  C.  59  the  prophet 
lepresents  the  people  as  confessing  the  chief  sins  of  which  they 
have  been  guilty :  unable  to  rescue  themselves,  Jehovah  will  now 
interpose  on  their  behalf,  and  manifest  Himself  as  a  redeemer  in 
Zion,  not  indeed  to  all  without  distinction,  but  to  those  who 
■atisfy  the  needful  moral  conditions,  and  have  "turned  from 
lebellion  in  Jacob," 

(3.)  Here  the  prophet  depicts,  in  still  br^hter  hues,  the 
^dty  of  the  ideal  Zion  of  the  future.  As  before,  a  progress 
may  be  observed  in  the  development  of  his  thought  In  c. 
40-4S,  when  Israel's  release  was  foremost  in  his  thoughts,  the 
judgment  was  conceived  as  falling  solely  upon  Israel's  fats  -.  in 
c.  57-59,  however,  he  evinces  a  more  vivid  consciousness  of 
Israel's  sinfulness,  and  of  the  obstacle  which  that  presents  to  the 
restoration  of  the  en/irt  nation  ;  and  in  the  chapters  which  now 
follow,  he  announces  a  judgment  to  be  enacted  in  Israel  itself, 
distinguishing  Jehovah's  faithful  '*  servants "  (65*-  •■  '^-  '*■  '*)  from 
those  disloyal  to  him,  and  excluding  Ij^  latter  from  the  promised 
blessings.  C-  60  the  longed  for  "tight"  (59*)  bursts  upon  the 
prophet's  eye :  the  dark  cloud  of  night  that  shrouds  the  rest  of 
the  world  has  been  lifted  over  the  Holy  City ;  and  he  gathers 
&e  features  belonging  to  Zion  restored  into  a  single  dazzling 
vision,  f>^^'^  Jehovah's  ideal  Servant  is  once  more  introduced, 
describing  the  gracious  mission  entrusted  to  him,  to  "bring 
good  tidings  to  the  afflicted,"  and  to  "proclaim  liberty  to  the 
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captives  "  (cf.  42'-  ^  49'),  which  b  followed,  as  before  (49'"^'),  by 
the  promise  of  Jerusalem's  restoration  (61*) :  in  the  rest  of  c 
6i-6z  the  prophet  dwells  upon  the  new  and  signal  marks  of 
Jehovah's  favour,  resting  visibly  upon  the  restored  nation,  and 
its  own  grateful  appreciation  (6i"*')  of  the  blessedness  thus  be- 
stowed upon  it  63'-*  is  a  dramatic  dialogue  between  Jehovah, 
depicted  as  a  victor  returning  from  Edom,  and  the  prophet, 
in  which,  under  the  form  of  an  ideal  humiliation  of  nations, 
marshalled  upon  the  territory  of  Israel's  inveterate  foe,  is  ex- 
pressed the  thought  of  Israel's  triumph  over  its  enemies.  [223] 
The  dialogue  ended,  the  prophet's  tone  changes ;  and  63^-64'*, 
in  the  assurance  that  the  redemption  guaranteed  by  Jehovah's 
triumph  will  be  wrought  out,  he  supplies  faithful  Israel  with  a 
hymn  of  thanksgiving,  supplication,  and  confession,  expressive  of 
the  fiame  of  mind  worthy  to  receive  it,  and  couched  in  a  strain 
of  surpassing  pathos  and  beauty.  C.  65  appears  to  be  intended 
as  an  answer  to  the  supplication  of  c  64, — an  answer,  however, 
in  which  the  distinction,  alluded  to  above,  is  drawn  between  the 
worthy  and  unworthy  Israelites.  God  has  ever,  he  says,  been 
accessible  to  His  people,  and  ready  to  renew  intercourse  with 
them;  it  was  they  who  would  not  respond,  but  provoked  Him 
widi  their  idolatries.  Israel,  however,  is  not  to  be  rejected  on 
account  of  the  presence  within  it  of  unworthy  members;  a  seed 
of  "  chosen  ones  "  will  be  brought  out  of  Jacob,  who  shall  again 
inherit  the  mountains  of  Palestine.  A  new  order  of  things  (v,'^ ; 
cf.  si'')  is  about  to  be  created,  in  which  Jerusalem  and  her 
people  will  be  to  Jehovah  a  source  of  unalloyed  delight,  and  in 
which  care  and  disappointment  will  cease  to  vex,  dti'"*  the 
prophet,  in  view  probably  of  the  anticipated  restoration  of  the 
Temple,  reminds  the  Jews  that  no  earthly  habitation  is  really 
adequate  to  Jehovah's  majesty,  and  that  His  regard  is  to  be  won, 
neither  by  the  magnificence  of  a  material  temple,  nor  by  un- 
spiritual  service,  but  by  humility  and  the  devotion  of  the  heart 
He  concludes,  v.*-",  by  two  contrasted  pictures  of  the  glorious 
blessedness  in  store  for  Jerusalem,  and  the  terrible  judgment 
impending  over  her  foes. 

Authorship  ofc.  40-66.  Three  independent  lines  of  argument 
converge  to  show  that  this  prophecy  is  not  the  work  of  Isaiah^ 
but,  like  i3*-i4*',  has  for  its  author  a  prophet  writing  towardi ' 
the  close  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.     (1)  The  mlemal  rmdtmf  ■. 
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supplied  by  the  prophecy  itself  points  to  this  period  as  that  at 
which  it  was  written.  It  alludes  repeatedly  10  Jerusalem  as  . 
ruined  and  deserted  (e^.  44**''  581*61*  6y>«  e^""-) ;  to  the  suffer- 
ings which  the  Jews  have  experienced,  or  are  experiencing,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Chaldjeans  (42^-  *>  43^  [RV.  marg.],  47'  52')  ; 
to  the  prospect  of  return,  which,  as  the  prophet  speaks,  is  im- . 
minent  (40*  46'*  48^  &c.).  Those  whom  the  prophet  addresses, 
and,  moreover,  addresses  in  person — arguing  with  them,  appeal- 
ing to  them,  striving  to  win  their  assent  by  his  warm  and 
impassioned  rhetoric  (40^'-  ^-  ^  43"  [224]  48'  5o'«-  5i"-  "^  s^*"' 
&C.) — are  not  the  men  of  Jerusalem,  contemporaries  of  Ahaz 
and  Heitekiah,  or  even  of  Manasseh;  they  are  the  exiles  in  - 
Babylonia.  Judged  by  the  analogy  of  prophecy,  this  constitutes  ■ 
the  strongest  possible  presumption  that  the  author  actually  lived 
in  the  period  which  he  thus  describes,  and  is  not  merely  (as  has 
been  supposed)  Isaiah  immersed  in  spirit  in  the  fiituie,  and  ■ 
holding  converse,  as  it  were,  with  the  generations  yet  unborn. 
Such  an  immersion  in  the  future  would  be  not  only  without 
parallel  in  the  OT.,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  pro- 
phecy. The  prophet  speaks  always,  in  the  first  instance,  to  his 
own  contemporaries :  the  message  which  he  brings  ts  intimately 
related  with  the  circumstances  of  his  time:  his  promises  and 
predictions,  however  far  they  reach  into  the  future,  nevertheless 
test  upon  the  basis  of  the  history  of  his  own  age,  and  correspond 
to  the  needs  which  are  then  felt.  The  prophet  never  abandons 
his  own  historical  position,  but  speaks  from  it  So  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  for  instance,  predict  first  the  exile,  then  the  res- 
toration; both  are  contemplated  by  them  as  still  future;  both 
are  viewed  firom  the  period  in  which  they  themselves  live.  In 
the  present  prophecy  there  is  ao  prediction  of  exile  :  the  exile  is 
not  announced  as  something  still  future ;  it  is  presupposed,  and 
only  the  re/ease  from  it  is  predicted.  By  analogy,  therefore,  the 
author  will  have  lived  in  the  situation  which  he  thus  presupposes, 
and  to  which  he  continually  alludes. 

It  is  true,  passages  occur  in  which  the  prophets  throw  themtelTCt  forward 
to  an  ideal  standpoint,  and  describe  rrom  it  events  filure  to  themselves,  as 
Dtoogh  they  were  past  {e.g.  S*"  g'""  J3'-  ") ;  but  ihese  ate  not  really  parallel : 
the  tfansference  to  the  future,  which  they  imply,  is  but  IransieHt;  in  the 
imnediate  conieil,  the  prophet  uses  Tiitiire  tenses,  and  speaks  from  his  own 
Msodpoint  (alluding,  for  instance,  plainly  to  the  events  01  citcumstonces  of 
his  own  ^^) ;  the  expressions,  moreover,  are  general,  and  the  Lmguage  is 
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fignnUlve.    The  writings  of  the  prophets  supply  do  luwlog;  for  inch  k  tta- 
taiiud  tmuference  to  the  future  as  would  be  implied  if  these  chapers  were  hj    , 
li^di,  oc  for  the  dtiaiUd  and  dtfiniti  descriptioa  of  the  drcumstaoces  of  a 
diituit  age* 

(3)  The  argument  derived  from  the  historic  function  of  pro- 
phecy is  confinned  by  the  literary  style  of  c  40-66,  which  is  ' 
very  different  IVom  that  of  Isaiah.  Isaiah  shows  strotigly  marked 
individualities  of  style  1  he  is  fond  of  particular  images  and 
phrases,  many  of  which  are  used  by  no  other  writer  of  the  OT. 
Now,  in  the  chapters  which  contain  evident  allusions  to  the  [225] 
age  of  Isaiah  himself,  these  expressions  occur  repeatedly;  in 
the  chapters  which  are  without  such  allusions,  and  which  thus 
dAnhonzs  prima  faeie  the  inference  that  they  belong  to  a  different 
age,  they  are  absent,  and  nrm  images  and  phrases  appear  instead. , 
This  coincidence  cannot  be  accidental.  The  subject  of  c.  40- 
66  is  not  so  different  from  that  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  (e^^  against  ' 
the  Assyrians,  as  to  necessitate  a  new  phraseology  and  rhetorical 
form :  the  differences  can  only  be  reasonably  explained  by  the 
supposition  of  a  change  of  author.  Isaiah  in  his  earliest,  as  in 
his  latest  prophecies  (c.  29-33;  37'*^*i  written  when  he  must 
have  been  at  least  sixty  years  of  age),  uses  the  same  style,  and 
shows  a  preference  for  the  same  figures ;  and  the  change  of 
subject  in  c.  40-66  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  account  for  the 
marked  differences  which  here  show  themselves,  and  which  indeed 
often  relate  to  points,  such  as  the  form  and  construction  of 
sentences,  which  stand  in  no  appreciable  relation  to  the  subject 
treated. 

The  foll'iwing  ar«  eiainples  of  words,  or  forms  of  expiessioa,  used  re- 
peatedly in  c.  40-66  (somelinies  also  in  c.  I3r.  and  c  34f.),  but  never  in  the 
prophecies  which  contain  independent  evidence  of  belonging  to  Isaiah's  own 
age:— 

1.  Te  thaosi,\£  God's  choice  of  Israel:  4i'-*43'*44'-'  (cf.  42*49*,  of 

the  idtiU,   individualized  nation);  my  chesai,  43"  45*  65^'*'**, 
Soi4>. 

2.  Praht  (subst,  and  verb:  (Ann,  S^n):  42^"-"  43"  48»6o*-"6i»''* 
62'- » 63'  64" 


.  To  thoot  or  tpriag  forth  (ROi 
{a)  of  a  mond  state,  45"  58"' 
in  history  (not  so  clsewhei 

4.  To  brtak  out  (nsfi)  inio  sfii. 

Only  Fa.  98*  besides.     . 

5.  Ftoaaurt  (rw) :  (a)  of  Jehovs 

human  purpote  ot  busing. 


I*  ss"  6i"» ;  esp.  nieta[4>orka]ly — 
K' ;  (^)  of  an  event  manifesting  itself 


!,  44"  46"  48"  s; 
ce  geaerall}^,  54"  6a*. 
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6.  Good  mill,  atceftanee{,0<A'i)fr^:  49*  56*  58"  eb*-"  61'. 

7.  ny  sons — the  pronoun  being  feminine  and  lefening  to  Zion:  49"* 

"■ "  51"  54"  60*-  *  62* ;  cf.  66*.  Isaiah,  when  he  use*  the  nine 
word,  Edwa.ys  says  sons  absoluiclf,  the  implicit  reference  bdng  to 
God  (Dt.  14') !  BO  I'-'stf-'. 
&  Te  rtfoin  (np) :  61"  63'  64*  65"-  '•  66'** ".  AI»o  35^ 
9,  The  phrasea,  /  am  Jthovah,  and  then  it  none  4I11  {at  iesidet) :  45*> 
«.  u.  n.  B  ;  J  am  tkt  first,  and  I  am  the  last :  44*  48" ;  cf.  41*  j  / 
am  thy  Cad,  thy  Saviour,  &c:  41"- "  43*  48"*  [a<]  6l" ;  lam 
He,  i.e.  He  who  is,  opp.  to  the  unceal  gods  of  the  beathea  [from 
Dt.32"):  4i"'43'"^"46*48"*.     No  such  phrases  are  ever  uied  by 

I0>  The  combination  of  the  Divine  name  with  s  participial  epithet  (in  the 

English  version  often  represented  by  a  relative  clause) :  e^.  Crtater 

(or  stretcher  out)  af  the  heavens  or  the  earth  :  4C^  42*  44*"'  45'-  ■• 

51";   crealar  Or  former  of  Israel:    43'"   44'-"   45"   49*  i   thy 

Sttniaur:  49"  60"  ;  thy  (your ^  Israel's)  redeemer:  43'' 44»*  48"" 

49'  54";   corop.  40™-  43"''  44*-'"  it^"-   51"  56*  63™-.     ImiJ, 

never  casts  his  thought  into  ihis  form. 

The  following  woida,  though  found  once  ot  twice  each  in  Isaiah  (ct  p, 

131,  n.),  are  destitute  there  of  any  special  force  or  significance,  whereas  in 

C>  40-66  Ihey  occur  frequently,  sometimes  with  a.  particular  nua/ue,  or  shade 

of  meaning,  which  is  foreign  to  the  usage  of  Isaiah  : — 

I.  Isles  ot  coasts  (d-'H),  used  re/n-esentatiTe/y  of  distant  r^ons  of  the 
earth:  40"  4i'' •  42'- '"■  "" "  49*  5"' 59"*  60"  66".  In  Isaiah,  11" 
(also  24"*),  where  it  is  used  in  its  primary  sense  (Gen.  ic/)  of  the 
isles  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  application  ill 
C.  40-66  is  a  marked  exicnsion  of  the  usage  of  Isaiah. 

a.  Nought  {OBti:  not  the  ordinary  word);  40"  41""  45'''*  46*  47*- " 
53*  54".  Also  34".  In  Isaiah,  5'  only  (where,  however,  the 
original  signification  of  (he  word  is  still  perceptible). 

3.  r*  create:  40^"  41"  42'  43'' '■ "  4^1- »-'^- a  j^is  j^u  65'*- ", 
In  Isaiah,  only  4'  in  a  limited  application.  The  prominence 
given  to  the  idea  of  creation  in  1:^  40-66  is  very  noticeable  (ct 
p.  342)- 

+  Offspring  l^'»i»t):  42' 44*  48"  61*  65".  In  Isaiah,  22".  Also  34', 
Rather  a  peculiar  word.  The  usage  in  c.  40-66  is  wider  and  more 
general  than  that  in  33",  and  agrees  with  the  usage  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  5"  21'  27"  31'.      The  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

5.  Justice  emphasize  as  a  principle  guiding  and  determining  God's 
action;  4i'-""'43"  45"-'"  51°  ;*cf.  58"°.  The  peculiar  stress  laid 
upon  this  principle  is  almost  confined  to  these  chapters ;  comp. 
however,  Hos.  2"  [Heh."].  ' 

£.  7A^a™«^/ri««ji:  si*^'S2'°s3i  59'"'(cf.  4o'"),63"63'-".  Hence 
Ps.  98'  (see  S9"  5*")-  In  Isaiah,  30".  But  observe  the  greater 
independence  of  the  figure  as  applied  in  c.  40-66. 

y.  T*  deck  (1KB),  or  (in  (he  reflexive  conjugation)  to  deck  oneself,  i.e.  ta 
^ory,  especially  of  Jehovah,  either  glorifying  Israel,  or  glorying 
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Himself  in  Israel:  44"  49"  55'  to''"'"-"  61'.     In  Iioiah,  only 

10"  of  the  saw  vautiting  ('/»j^  against  its  user. 

8.  The  future  gracious  relation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  lepcescoled  a*  ■ 

covenant :  4a'  ( =49*)  54'°  SS'  59"  Si'.  In  *8"' "  33*  the  word  is 
used  merely  in  the  sense  of  a  treaty  or  compocL  Isaiah,  often  as 
he  speaks  of  a  future  state  of  grace,  to  be  [227]  enjoyed  by  hit 
people,  never  represents  il  under  the  form  of  a  covenant. 

9.  Yea  {in),  used  with  sirong  rhetorical  force  25  times  from  40**  to  48". 

In  Isaiah,  only  33',     Klsewhcre  m  the  book,  if?-  '■  "  35*. 
There  aie  in  addition  several  words  and  idioms  occurrii^  in  c  40-66 
which  point  to  a  later  period  of  the  language  than  Isaiah's  age,  for  which  it 
must  suffice  to  refer  to  Cheyne,  Isaiah,  ii.  257  f  (more  fully  /itlrad.  pp.  »55- 
370),  or  Dillm,  p.  353.     A  remarkable  instance  is  afforded  by  65",  which  is 
a  condensed  quotation  from  ll'"',  and  where  nrr,  the  common  Hebrew  word 
for  toge'ktr,  is  replaced  by  indj,  an  expression  modelled  upon  the  Aram. 
mns,  and  occurring  besides  only  in  the  latest  books  of  the  OT.  3  Ch.  5" 
Eir,  3"<=N,;h   ;"t3'6",Eccl.  Ii't). 
As  features  of  style  may  be  noticed — 
I.  The  dupUtalion  ofwardSy  stgnificant  of  the  impassioned  ardour  of  ihe 

preacher :  40'  43"- "  48"-  "  Si"-  "■ "  52''  "  S7*-  "■  '•  6a"*"  65'. 

Very  characteristic  of  this  prophecy  ;  in  Isaiah  the  only  examples — 

and  those  but  panly  parallel— -arc  S"'  [21']  19'. 
a.  A  habit  of  repeating  the  same  word  or  words  in  adjacent  clauses  or 

verses ;  thus  40""-  (regulated] ;    v."""'  and  v."™'  (taught  him) ; 

v."  (instructed  him) ;  40"  and  41'  (renew  strength) ;  v."-  (courage, 

encourage) ;  v."-  (have  chosen  thee) ;  v.""'  (I  have  holpcn  thee}; 

45"-  (hast  not  known  me) ;  v."-  (and  none  else)  ;  50'  and  •  (will 

htlp  me) ;  Sj"  (despised) ;  v."-  (esteemed  him) ;  v.'  (opened  Mt 

his  mouth) ;  58"  (thine  osvn  pleasure) ;  S9»  (peace) ;  6f'  (double). 

The  atlenlive  reader  of  the  Hebrew  will  nolice  furlher  initanui. 

Very  rare  indeed  in  Isaiah;  cf.   1'  (desolate);  17'  (eara)  j  33""- 

(pcace). 
3,  Differences  in  the  structure  of  seniences,   e.g.  the  relative  putide 

omitted  with  much  greater  rrc<jHuncy  than  by  Isaiah,* 

There  are  also  literary  features  of  a  more  general  character, 
which  differentiate  the  author  of  c.  40-66  from  Isaiah.     Isaiah's  - 
style  is  terse  and  compact :  the  movement  of  his  periods  is  stately 
and  measured :  his  rhetoric  is  grave  and  restrained.     In  these 
chapters  a  subject  is  often^  developed  at  considerable  length; 

*  For  examples  of  expressions  used,  on  the  other  hand,  repeatedly  bj 
Isaiah,  but  never  found  in  c.  40-66,  see  Isaiah,  pp.  194-196.  Especially 
noticeable  is  the  all  but  entire  absence  from  c.  40-66  of  Ihe  two  expression^ 
Atul  il  shall  lome  to  pass,  and  In  thai  day,  by  which  Isaiah  loves  to  introduca 
scenes  or  traits  in  his  descriptions  of  Ihe  future  (e.g.  4'  7"- n^ »  g"  irf»-» 
Il">-"&c,;  3W  4>.  »  7"- »■  11.  »  igi*-!"  &c.).  but  which  occur  here  only  65" 
66^  ,  52*  (somewhat  peculiarly). 
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the  style  is  much  more  flowing :  the  rhetoric  is  wann  and  impas- 
sioned; and  the  prophet  often  bursts  out  into  a  lyric  stnun 
(42'*'-  44"  45'  49'*),  in  a  manner  to  which  even  Is.  12  afToids 
no  parallel.  Force  is  the  predominant  feature  of  Isaiah's  oratory  : 
persuasion  sits  upon  the  lips  of  the  prophet  who  here  [228] 
speaks;  the  music  of  his  eloquence,  as  it  rolls  magnificenily 
along,  thrills  and  captivates  the  soul  of  its  hearer.  So,  again,  if 
the  most  conspicuous  characteristic  of  Isaiah's  imagination  be 
erandtiir,  that  of  the  prophet  to  whom  we  are  here  listening  is 
Patkas.  The  storms,  the  inundations,  the  sudden  catastrophes, 
which  Isaiah  loves  to  depict,  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  this 
prophecy.  The  author's  imagery  is  drawn  by  preference  from 
a  different  region  of  nature  alt(^ether,  viz.  from  the  animate 
world,  in  particular  from  the  sphere  of  human  emotion.  It  is 
largely  the  figures  drawn  from  the  latter  which  impart  to  his 
prophecy  its  peculiar  pathos  and  warmth  (see  49"- •*  eti**  62* 
66'*),*  His  fondness  for  such  figures  is,  however,  most  evident 
in  the  numerous  examples  of  ptrsanifi^ation  which  his  prophecy 
contains.  Since  Amos  (5*)  it  became  habitual  with  the  prophets 
to  personify  a  city  or  community  as  a  maiden,  especially  where 
it  was  desired  to  represent  it  as  vividly  conscious  of  some  keen 
emotion. t  This  figure  is  applied  in  these  chapters  with  remark- 
able independence  and  originality.  Zion  is  represented  as  a 
bride,  a  mother,  a  widow,  i.e.  under  just  those  relations  of  life 
in  which  the  deepest  feelings  of  humanity  come  into  play;  and 
the  personification  is  continued  sometimes  through  a  long  series 
of  verses.J  Nor  is  this  all.  The  prophet  personifies  nature :  he 
bids  heaven  and  earth  shout  at  the  restoration  of  God's  people 
(44**  49";  cf.  52*  55");  he  hears  in  imagination  the  voices  of 
invisible  beings  sounding  across  the  desert  (40'-*  57'*);  he 
peoples  Jerusalem  with  ideal  watchmen  (52')  and  guardians 
(6a*).§     Akin  to  these  personifications  is  the  dramatic  character 

*  The  prophecy  abounds  also  with  other  passages  of  exquidce  loftncsE  and 
beauly,  as  c.  51.  c.  S4-SS-  61'°  63'-64"  &c. 

t  Is-  l'  23'  (Sidon  lamenting  her  bereavement),  29*"*  {Jeai,  pronouns  in 
the  Hebrew),  37"  (Zion  disdainfully  mocking  ihc  retreating  invader),  Zeph. 
3" and  Zech.  g"  (Zion  eiullan)),  Jer.  4"  6*  46"-  "■  "  50"  51',  Mic.  4»'  »■  "a/, 

X  See  49"'"  51"""  (ZioQ  prostrate  and  daied  by  trouble,  but  now  bidden 
to  lift  herself  up),  51"-  54'''  6o''°  62'  ;  47'-''  (Babylon). 

I  Add  the  personification  of  Jehovah's  arm,  51"'.  Isaiah,  unlike  the 
•utbnr  of  C'  40-66,  evinces  no  exc^tienal  preference  (or  peisonilicatioD. 
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of  the  representation,  whjrh  also  prevails  to  a  remarkable  extent 
in  the  prophecy:  see  40**-  ^^^'-  $o*-*  53"-  58"  6i"*'-  63'-*. 

(3)  The  theohgicat  ideas  of  c  40-66  (in  so  far  as  they  are 
[229]  not  of  that  fundamental  kind  common  to  the  prophets 
generally)  dilfer  remarkably  from  those  which  appear,  from  c. 
1—39,  to  be  distinctive  of  Isaiah.  Thus,  on  the  nature  of  God 
generally,  the  ideas  expressed  are  much  larger  and  fuller.  Isaiah, 
for  instance,  depicts  the  majesty  of  Jehovah:  in  c.  40-66  the  , 
I  prophet  emphasizes  His  infinitude;  He  is  the  Creator,"The 
Sustainer  of  the  universe,  the  Life-Giver,  the  Author  of  histSy 
(41*),  the  First  and  the  Last,  the  Incomparable  One.  This  is 
a  real  difference  And  yet  it  cannot  be  argued  that  opportunities 
for  such  assertions  of  Jehovah's  power  and  Godhead  would  not 
have  presented  themselves  naturally  to  Isaiah  whilst  he  «'as 
engaged  in  defying  the  armies  of  Assyria.  But,  in  truth,  c  40- 
66  show  an  advance  upon  Isaiah,  not  only  in  the  substance  of  . 
their  theology,  but  also  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented; 
truths  which  are  merely  affirmed  in  Isaiah  being  here  made  the  . 
subject  of  reflexion  and  argument.  Again,  the  doctrine  of  the 
preservation  from  judgment  of  a  faithful  remnant  is  characteristic 
of  Isaiah.  It  appears  both  in  his  first  prophecy  and  in  bis 
last  (6'* ;  37*"-) :  in  c.  40-66,  if  it  is  present  once  or  twice  by 
implication  (59™  65^'),  it  is  no  distinctive  element  in  the  author's 
teaching;  it  is  not  expressed  in  Isaiah's  terminology,*  and  it 
is  not  more  prominent  than  in  the  writings  of  many  other  pro- 
phets. The  relation  of  Israel  to  Jehovah^its  choice  by  Him, 
its  destiny,  the  purpose  of  its  call — is  developed  in  different 
terms  and  under  different  conceptions  f  from  those  used  by 
Isaiah:  the  figure  of  the  Messianic  kitig  {Is,  9*-'  11")  is 
absent;  the  prophet  associates  his  view  of  the  future  with  a 
figure  of  very  different  character,  Jehovah's  righteous  Servant,^ 
which  is  closely  connected  with  his  own  distinctive  view  of 
Israel's  destiny.g    The  Divine  purpose  in  relation  to  the  nations, 

•■iw(io»-»n"-"i6*i;'2i"j8'';  cf. ;'). 

+  Isiael  is  Jehovah's  "  servam,"  entrusted  by  Him  wiih  the  diic)uu{[e  of 
a  sacred  mUsion,  and  hence  cannot  now  be  disowned  l^  its  Divine  Loid 
{4i»-'*42'^43"44"-"4S*48*). 

J  43"t  ^giB.  jQ...  52i»-53u  6|i-». 

S  To  say  (hat  tbe  figure  or  ihe  ideal  Servant  of  c  40-66  is  an  advaitn 
upon  that  of  the  Meiisinnic  king  of  Isaiab  is  not  coiTect :  it  staits  ban  k 
different  origin  altogutlKT  ;  it  is  parallel  lo  it,  not  a  continuation  of  it.     Both 
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especially  in  connexion  with  the  prophetic  mission  of  [230] 
Israel,  is  more  comprehensively  developed.*  The  prophet,  in  a 
word,  in  whatever  elements  of  his  teaching  are  distinctive,  moves 
in  a  different  region  of  thought  from  Isaiah  ;  he  apprehends  and 
emphasizes  different  aspects  of  Divine  truth. 

C.  40-66  thus  displays,  in  conception  not  less  than  in  literary 
style,  a  combination  of  features,  which  confirm  the  conclusion 
based  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  prophecy,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  an  author  writing  towards  the  close  of  the  exile,  and  predict- 
ing the  approaching  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  just  as  Isaiah  predicted  the  failure  of 
Rezin  and  Pekah,  or  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  Sen- 
nacherib. It  need  only  be  added  (for  the  purpose  of  precluding 
misconception)  that  this  view  of  its  date  and  authorship  in  no 
way  impairs  the  theological  value  of  the  prophecy,  or  reduces  it 
to  a  vaticinium  ex  eventu :  on  the  one  hand,  the  whole  tone  of 
the  prophecy  shows  that  it  is  written  prior  to  the  events  which 
it  declares  to  be  approaching ;  on  the  other,  it  nowhere  claims 
either  to  be  written  by  Isaiah,  or  to  have  originated  in  his  age. 
Nor  upon  the  same  view  of  it  is  any  claim  made  by  its  author 
to  prevision  of  the  future  disallowed  or  weakened,  t 

The  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  meet  the  force  of  the  argument  derived 
from  differences  of  phraseology  and  style  by  pointing  to  the  examples  of 
similarities  observable  between  c  40-66  and  the  acknowledged  prophecies 
of  Isaiah.  No  doubt  a  certain  number  of  such  similarities  exist ;  but  they 
are  very  far  from  being  numerous  or  decisive  enough  to  establish  the  conclu- 
sion for  which  they  are  alleged.  It  is  the  difference  between  authors  which 
are  characteristic,  and  form  consequently  a  test  of  authorship :  similarities, 
unless  they  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  minute,  may  be  due  to  other  causes 

representations  meet,  and  are  fulfilled,  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
but  in  the  Old  Testament  they  are  distinct  {Isaiah^  pp.  175-180). 

*  Israel  in  its  ideal  character  is  to  be  the  medium  of  religious  instruction 
to  the  worid  (42»^-  *•  •  49«') :  comp.  45«'-  5i*»*-  ^  56^. 

t  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  ^^  fulfilled  predictions  frequently 

alluded  to  (41*  42*  43*"^®  48*"*)  are  those  constituting  the  prophecy  itself; 

on  the  contrary,  42*  shows  that  they  are,  in  fact,  prior  prophecies,  on  the 

strength  of  the  fulfilment  of  which  the  prophet  claims  to  be  heard  in  the  nrw 

announcements  now  made  by  him  {Isaiah^  p.  i88f.).     And  in  44*  45'''^  the 

prophet  does  not  claim  foreknowledge  of  Cyrus^  but  only  of  what  he  will 

accomplish :  he  is  already  "stirred  up,"  and  " come "  (41^ "•  45"*)i  and  the 

prophet  promises  that  he  will  prosper  in  his  further  undertakings  (41^^ 
^51*  at). 
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thsn  identity  of  aulhoiship.  Tbey  may  be  due,  for  instance,  lo  cammnnily 
of  subject -malter,  lo  the  independent  adoption  by  different  writere  of  & 
cuiient  terniinology,  to  an  affinity  of  genius  or  menial  habit  prompting  an  [331] 
author  to  borrow  the  iiieas  or  phiaseoli^y  of  a  predecessor,  to  involuataiy 
reminiscence.  But  the  differences  lietween  c.  40-66  and  the  acknowledged 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  are  both  more  numerous  and  of  a  more  fundamental 
chamcter  than  ihe  similarities.  A  large  number  of  the  latter  that  have  been 
alleged  will  indeed  be  found,  when  examined,  to  be  not  dislinttive,  i.t.  they 
are  not  the  peculiar  possession  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  but  occur  in  other 
writers  as  well.  And  there  nre  none  which  may  not  be  naturally  and  reason- 
ably accounted  fi>r  upon  one  or  other  of  the  four  principles  that  have  just 
been  raemtoned.  The  fallaciousness  of  aiding  from  similarities  alone  ou^t 
to  have  been  apparent  from  the  case  of  Jeremiah  and  Dt.,  in  which  the 
resemblances  are  much  more  abundant  and  remarlcable  than  those  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  yet  are  admitted— on  all  hands — 
not  lo  establish  identity  of  authorship  (p.  87  ».)-* 

It  will  be  found  that  the  chief  objections  to  the  critical  date 
of  c,  40-66  have  their  root  In  an  imperfect  apprehension  of  the 
historical  situation  to  which  criticism  assigns  it,  and  which  is 
required  (in  parts)  by  the  argument  of  the  prophecy:  see  in' 
particular,  on  the  latter  point,  G.  A.  Smith,  ii.  pp  9-1  z,  who 
shows  that  the  prophet's  reasoning  in  c.  41-4S  implies  that  the 
early  successes  of  Cyrus  must  have  been  already  historical  facts. 

The  lilerary  unity  of  Is.  40-66  is  undoubtedly  imperfect,  especially  in 
its  later  chapters  :  naturally  the  whole  will  not  have  been  delivered  by  the 
prophet  continuously,  but  some  alteration,  and  advance,  in  the  historical 
situation  may  be  presupposed  for  its  later  parts.  Thus  Dillm.  (p.  363!^) 
supposes  C.  40-^  to  ha»e  been  written  in  the  midst  of  Cyrus'  successes, 
c.  545  B.C.,  c  4^1  between  545  and  539-538;  while  c  63-66  are,  be 
considers,  of  the  nature  of  an  appendix,  dealing  with  questions  which  arose 
when  the  return  to  Palestine  was  imminent,  and  added  therefore  nearly  at  Ihe 
lime  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus  ; — C  66  may  in  parts  (esp.  in  v.""**)  have  been 
expanded  by  a  subsequent  hand  (p.  534).  But  other  critics  are  of  opiniun 
that  this  view  does  not  do  justice  to  the  difference  of  tone  which  marks 
certain  parts  of  the  prophecy,  and  which,  they  consider,  points  to  a  greater 
change  both  in  the  historical  standpoint  of  the  writer  and  ii)  the  circumstances 
of  those  addressed.  As  regards  two  passages,  s6*-S7"*  and  59*"",  which 
(esp.  the  former)  recall  strongly  descriptions  in  Jer.  and  Ez.  of  the  condition 
of  Judah  under  the  later  kli^s,  it  is  generally  allowed  (cf.  the  writer's  Isaiak, 
p.  187  f.)  that  they  were  written  originally  in  the  age  of  Jer.,  and  that  the 

*  See  more  fully,  both  on  the  characteristic  teaching  of  c.  40-66  and  on 
the  authorship,  the  papers  of  Prof.  Davidson,  cited  above,  p.  304 ;  the  writer's 
Ismak,  pp.  168-212  J  Dillm.  pp.  347-362,  4*9-474  J  Kirkpatrick,  Doctritu 
c/tht  Prepkttt,  pp.  349-406 ;  also,  on  the  figure  of  Jehovah'a  ideal  servant, 
Riehm,  Allfal.  Tlual.  (1890),  g  84. 
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•athor  of  c.  40-^,  finding  that  they  taught  a  lesson  appropriate  to  hii  con- 
temporaries, incorporated  Ihem,  with  or  without  some  slight  modification i  e^ 
fonn,  in  his  own  work,  u:commoda[ing  them  at  (he  same  time  (tee  57'*'  **  ; 
59^")  to  the  Mtuation  of  the  exiles.  Ewald  held  that  the  whole  of  c  5S-59 
(as  well  as  j6*-57"*)  was  borrowed  by  II  Isaiah  from  a  contemponty  ol 
Ei.;  he  considered  further  (as  did  also  Bleek)  that  63^-c  66  wu  added  by 
the  author  a/?itr- the  return.  Kuencn  (S  49.  5-7,  11-15)  limited  (in  1889)  the 
pm^hecy  of  the  restoration  lo  c.  40-49,  Si''",  and  perhaps  Sa''-S3'* ;  the 
rest,  he  argued,  upon  internal  grounds,  presupposed  an  author  (or  aathors) 
living  after  the  return  in  Palestine  ;  and  hence  he  concluded  that  these  parts 
were  added,  after  B.C.  536,  either  by  II  Isaiah  himself,  or  (mostly)  by  subsequent 
writers  belonging  lo  the  same  school ;  64"'-  he  thought,  in  particular,  alluded 
"  either  to  the  facts  described  in  Neh.  l'  [above,  p.  laz],  or  lo  still  later 
occurrences  of  a  similar  kind"  (cf.  below).  Coinill(g  20  ['Si4].  19,  30),  and 
Wildeboer  (S  17.  S),  »lso  agree  that  the  gresiler  part  of  c,  49-63  presupposei 
a  writer  living  in  Palestine  ;  but  ihey  do  not  suppose  this  writer  to  have  been 
different  from  Ihe  author  of  c  40-48,  and  they  End  the  marks  of  a  later  hand 
only  in  parts  of  c  63-66. 

Duhm  and  Chcyne,  by  a  closer  study  of  the  historical  circumstances  pre- 
■upposed,  the  ideas,  and  the  phraseology,  seek  to  lix  the  authorship  and  age 
of  the  prophecy  more  precisely.  Duhm  thus  limits  the  original  work  of 
K  Isaiah  to  4o"-*-  »■"■  "*  •^'*  4i*-'  40"^  41'''  '"*  42^"-  "■  "■  *  43'-"*-  "•" 

„i*  1.--.  ^ji-*  ii-i*.  IMS  ^s'"-  *-"  47'-'-  »"'*"  "  48"  do  y-^)  »"■•*■*- 

M-*  (I..  tAert  am  I)  *>■»'  49'-"  so"'  si'-"-  "•"■  "■  ■»-»>  51I-11-U  54I-M.  »1J. 
jji-i,)b-(.a-u_  Duhm  refers  the  "  servant  "-passages  (43'"'  49'"*  So*"*  53!*- 
53")  lo  a  distinct  writer,  living  B.C.  500-450 :  c.  56-66  he  assigns  to  another 
writer  ( "  Tritojesaia  "),  living  a  little  later,  at  the  beginning  of  the  age  of 
Em  and  Nehcmiah,  who  stood  in  gicater  sympathy  than  II  Isaiah  had  done 
wilh  the  legal  school  founded  by  Ezek. ,  and  promoted  by  Ha^ai  and 
Malachi,  and  who  allaehed  greater  importance  to  ritual  observances :  thus 
iff*,  in  Ihe  interest  wilh  which  it  views  the  duty  of  Sabbath -keeping  and  the 
question  of  the  separation  of  Israel  from  the  heathen,  places  us  in  the  age  of 
En.  9"*  c  10,  Neh.  9*  ic'"'-  13'''  "■*' ;  ihe  author  is  only  less  exclusive  than 
Eir.  aitd  Nch.,  in  that  he  is  willing  lo  admit  such  foreigners  and  others,  who 
conform  (v.*- ')  lo  the  necessary  moral  and  spiritual  conditions :  56'-S7'^  >» 
not  pre.ciilic,  but  alludes  to  the  persecutions  and  idolatries  practised  by 
Samaiiuns,  and  disloyal  Jews,  in  the  same  age  ;  fis"'  "  66'' "  &c,  refer 
likewise  to  the  same  persistent  adversaries  of  the  faithful  "servants"  of 
Jehovah,  whose  future  fate,  here  (65"'  •"■  66*  •"■)  and  elsewhere  (as  sg"""), 
the  prophel  declares.  C-  S8~S9  portrajr  the  besetting  moral  and  religious 
faults  of  the  same  period.  Cheyne  agrees  largely  with  Duhm.  In  his 
analysis  of  c.  40-55  he  differs  only  in  assigning  the  "servant "-passages,  and 
ffffi  42"  45">- 1""  47*  51'"  54'""  55»»,  10  11  Isaiah,  and  by  excluding  43»"' 
^n*.  ««•  ^j»  ^a.  n»^  Q  56-66  he  treats  as  a  group  of  prophecies  belongii^g 
similarly  (except  63''-c.  64)  to  the  age  of  Eir.  and  Neh.,  the  religious 
characteristics  of  which  (esp.  the  opposition  of  Ihe  Samaritans  and  false 
Je«s)  he  considers  that  they  accurately  refiect ;  he  ass^ns  these,  however, 
not  to  an  individual,  but  to  a  Khoot  of  writers,  who  fell  under  the  literary 
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spell  of  II  Isaiah,  and  loved  to  perpetuate  his  teaching,  and  develop  his  Ideas. 
C  60-62  he  regards  as  an  appendix  to  the  original  prophecy  of  II  Isaiah, 
giTiiig  expression  to  the  high  hope^  raised  in  B.C.  432  by  the  arrival  of  Ezra 
and  his  fellow-exiles  with  rich  gifts  for  the  temple  from  Babylonia.  63^-c  64 
is  of  later  origin  :  it  reflects  the  conflicting  emotions  aroused  in  the  breasts  of 
pious  Israelites,  by  the  destruction  of  the  temple  (64^^'' )i  a^nd  other  calamities, 
conjectured  (above,  p.  222)  to  have  taken  place  under  Artaxerxes  Ocbus 
(c.  B.C.  347). 


\ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

JEREMIAH. 

I-ITBItATultB.— H.  Ewald  in  his  Prepheti  of  tht  OT.  1S40-41,  »i867-6S 
tb  Ihe  translation,  vols.  3  and  [c.  50-51]  J,  p.  I  ff.)  j  F.  HiCi^  (in  the  k\t- 
Extg.  Ha«d6.\  •  1866  i  K.  H.  Graf,  Der  Propk.  Jcr.  erklArl,  1862  ;  C.  W. 
E.  Nigelsbach  in  Lange's  Biiehverk,  1868  :  C,  F.  Keil  in  Ihe  Hit!.  Cnm- 
mtinar,  1S72  ;  Payne  Smith  in  the  Sfeaier't  Cemmentaiy,  1875:  T.  K. 
CbcTne  in  the  i'ulpit  Commentajy  (eiposilion  of  the  tem],  1883-85; 
Jtrtntiah,  His  life  and  tivut  (in  the  "Men  of  the  Bible"  strics],  1888; 
C.  von  Orclli  in  Slrack  and  Zockler's  Kgf.  KommcHlar,  1887  ;  C.  J.  Ball 
(voL  i.)  and  W.  H.  Bennett  (vol.  ii.)  in  the  "  Expositor's  Bible,"  189a,  1895  ; 
Stade,  2/1  rff.  1 885,  p.  175 ff.  (on  32"""),  1893,  p.  276  tf.  (on  c.ii.  24-29); 
GicMbrecht  (in  Nowack's  "  Handkommcntai"),  1S94;  C  H.  CotnitI  (in 
Haupt's  SBOT.\.  On  c.  15.  46-49,  Schwally,  ZATW.  1888,  p.  177  ff.; 
Smend,  A  T.  ReL-gtsch.  p.  238  ;  L.  II.  K.  Bleekci, /i^r.  V  Prafclit^'H  legtn  de 
VMertH,  Gronii^en,  1894  (with  many  (cil.-crit  and  eieg.  notes) ;  and  on  c. 
5i>-5l,C  Budde  in  <ix  Jakrb.  f.  deutieke  Thai.  1878,  pp.  428-470,529-562. 
B.C.  Cirvntlcgieai  Taib. 

635.   ]0.1«H. 

626.  Coll  of  Jeremiah. 

621.  Discoveiy  of  Deuteronomy  ;  Jodah's  refonnrntiim. 

609.  jEHOAilAZ. 

608.  Jeiioiakiu. 

604.  Victory  of  Nebnchadneaar  over  Pharaoh  Necho  at  Caichemish. 

597-  JBHOIACHIK. 

597,  I^rst  &i<^e  of  Jerusalem,  and  deportation  of  Jewish  exiles. 
596.  Zeukkiak. 

586,  Destruction  of  Jenasalem  by  the  Chaldxani,  and  tecond  dcporiaiion 
of  Jewish  eiUes. 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  was  of  priestly  descent  He  was 
sprung  (i*)  from  a  Uttle  community  of  priests  settled  at  AnathoCh 
(cf.  1  KL  2",  Josh.  21'*),  a  town  not  far  north  of  Jerusalem,  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  which  he  continued  to  maintain  a 
connexion  (cf.  11"  37'^),  though  the  main  scene  of  his  prophetic 
ministry  was  Jerusalem.  His  first  public  appearance  as  a  prophet 
was  in  the  13th  year  of  king  Josiah  (1'  15"),  t.e.  626  B.C.,  5  years 
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before  the  memorable  year  in  which  the  "Book  of  the  Law" 
was  found  by  Hilkiah  in  the  Temple.     Of  his  life  during  the 
reign  of  Josiah  no  further  particulars  are  known :  but  [233]  his 
book  contains  abundant  notices  of  the  part  played  by  him  in  the 
anxious  times  which  began  soon  after  the  accession  of  Jehoiakim, 
and  did   not  cease   till   the   destruction  of  Jerusalem   by  the 
Chaldaeans  in  586.     Politically,  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  in 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  won    his   great  victory  over  Pharaoh 
Necho  at  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates,  was  the  turning-point 
of  the  age.     Jeremiah  at  once  grasped  the  situation:  he  saw 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  destined  to  achieve  further  successes ; 
he  greeted  him  with  the  ode  of  triumph  in  c.  46,  and  declared 
that  the  whole  of  W.  Asia  would  fall  under  his  sway  (a  25), 
implying  thereby  what  he  afterwards  taught  explicitly,  that  the 
safety  of  Judah  lay  in  yielding  to  the  inevitable,  and  accepting 
the  condition  of  dependence  upon  Babylon.     In  the  end,  how- 
ever, Jehoiakim  revolted;  and  under  his   son  and   successor 
Jehoiachin  the  penalty  for  his  imprudence  fell  severely  upon 
the  nation:  Jerusalem  was  besieged;  and  after  100  days'  reign, 
the  king  "  went  out "  (2  Ki.  24^'^),  i,e,  surrendered  at  discretion, 
to  the  enemy:  he  himself,  the  queen   mother  Nehushta,  the 
principal   members  of  the  court,   and   the  elite  of  Jerusalem 
generally,  were  condemned  to  exile  in  Babylonia.      Zedekiah, 
having   sworn   (Ez.    17^^"^®)   a    solemn    oath    of    allegiance  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  was  nominated  king  over  those  who  remained 
in  Jerusalem.     After  a  few  years,  how^ever,  Zedekiah  compro- 
mised himself  by  treasonable  negotiations  with  Pharaoh  Hophra ; 
and  in  his  9th  year  the  second   siege  of  Jerusalem   by  the 
Chaldasans  began.     Jeremiah  now  {21^-^^:   cf.    38^^-)  declares 
unambiguously  that  the  besiegers  will  prevail,  adding,  as  a  piece 
of  practical  advice  to  the   people  generally,  that  desertion   to 
them  was  the  sole  guarantee  of  personal  safety.     This  counsel 
did  not  proceed  from  any  unpatriotic  motive,  though  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  it  might  be  so  interpreted :  Zedekiah,  in  revolting  at 
all,  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  breach  of  faith  (see  Ez.  17),  and 
the  position  taken  now  by  Jeremiah  was  but  the  corollary  of  that 
adopted  by  him  in  604  (c.  25).     Jeremiah*s  experiences  during 
the  siege — how  he  was  arrested  in  the  north  gate  of  the  city  on 
a  charge  of  deserting  to  the  Chaldaeans,  and  thrown   into  the 
common  dungeon ;  how  he  was  released  thence  in  consequence 
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of  the  king's  anxiety  to  leani  from  him  tlie  final  issue  of  the 
siege  ;  how  Zedel^iah  was  compelled  to  relinquish  him  into  the 
hands  of  his  courtiers ;  and  how  he  was  only  rt^scued  from 
death  by  starvation  through  the  [234]  intercession  of  a  friendly 
foreigner,  an  Ethiopian,  Ebed-melech — are  related  in  vivid  detail 
in  c.  37-33.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah  was 
treated  with  consideration  by  the  Chaldajans,  and  allowed  to 
remain  where  he  pleased  :  he  was  carried  against  his  will  by 
some  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  left  in  Palestine  into  Egypt 
(c  4»-44). 

Respecting  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  we 
have,  at  least  as  regards  its  oldest  portions,  information  con- 
uderably  more  specific  than  is  usual  in  the  case  of  the  writings 
of  the  prophets.  His  prophecies,  we  learn  from  c.  36,  were  first 
committed  to  wTiting  in  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  when  Jere- 
miah received  the  command  to  take  a  roll,  and  write  therein 
"all  the  words"  which  Jehovah  had  spoken  to  him  "against 
Israel,  and  against  Judah,  and  against  all  the  nations  "  from  the 
days  of  Josiah  onwards.  Accordingly,  we  read,  Jeremiah  dictated 
them  to  his  scribe  Baruch,  who  wrote  them  "from  his  mouth" 
(v.*  '■  "■  "■  *')  in  a  roll.  In  the  following  year,  in  the  9th  month 
{3*^')i  Baruch  read  the  contents  of  the  roll  publicly  before  the 
people  at  the  gate  leading  into  the  upper  court  of  the  Temple. 
Jehoiakim,  being  informed  by  his  princes  of  what  Baruch  was 
doing,  ordered  the  roll  to  be  brought  to  him,  and  read  before 
him.  After  three  or  four  leaves  had  been  read,  the  king,  in  a 
passion,  seued  the  roll,  rent  it  with  his  penknife,  and  cast  it  into 
the  fire.  After  the  roll  had  been  thus  destroyed,  Jeremiah  was 
directed  to  rewrite  its  contents  in  a  second  roll  (v,'^*),  which  was 
done  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  Baruch  writing  at  the 
prophet's  dictation  ;  and,  it  is  slated,  not  merely  were  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  roll  repeated,  but  "  tAere  were  added  besides  unto 
them  many  like  words  "  (v.'^).  Whether,  even  in  the  first  roll, 
Jeremiah's  discourses  were  reproduced  verbatim  as  they  were 
delivered,  or  merely  in  general  substance,  coloured,  perha[^,  in 
parts  by  the  course  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
but  in  the  second  roll,  which  evidi-jilly  must  form  the  basis  of 
the  prophecies  as  we  have  them,  they  were  reproduced  with 
eddititms.  Thus,  as  regards  the  prophecies  belonging  to  the 
first  twenty-three  years  of  Jeremiah's  ministry,  there  must  always 
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be  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  portions  strictly  reproduce  the 
original  discourses,  and  what  portions  belong  to  the  additions 
made  by  the  prophet  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  It  is, 
however,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  among  these  [235] 
additions  are  included  some  of  the  more  definite  and  distinct 
denunciations  of  the  nation's  sin  and  of  the  coming  judgment 

The  earlier  prophecies  of  Jeremiah's  book,  unlike  the  later  ones,  are 
usually  without  specific  dates  (comp.  3' the  indeterminate  expression,  "In 
the  days  of  Josiah  "),  and  often,  also,  somewhat  general  in  their  contents,  so 
that  probably  they  are  not  so  much  the  actual  text  of  particular  discourses,  as 
a  reproduction  of  their  substance,  made  by  the  prophet  on  the  basis  of  notes 
and  recollections  of  his  teaching  at  the  time. 

C.  I.  The  vision  of  the  prophet's  call,  in  the  13th  year  of 
Josiah,  B.C.  626.  Jeremiah,  while  still  a  youth  (v.®),  is  con- 
secrated to  be  a  prophet :  it  is  to  be  his  mission  to  announce 
the  weal  or  woe  (v.^^),  not  of  Judah  only,  but  of  other  nations 
as  well ;  in  particular,  however,  he  is  to  bear  the  tidings  of  woe 
to  his  own  people  (v.^^-^**) ;  he  must  expect,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  mission,  to  encounter  great  opposition,  but  is  divinely 
strengthened  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  it  (v.^^-^*). 

C.  2-6  form  presumably  Jeremiah's  first  prophetical  dis- 
course, as  it  was  reproduced  in  a  written  form  in  the  5th  year 
of  Jehoiakim.  The  discourse  consists  of  four  parts,  in  each  of 
which  the  general  theme,  viz.  the  nation*s  sin,  is  treated  under 
a  distinct  aspect,  viz.  (i)  c.  2  ;  (2)  3^-^  (continued  by  3'^-4*) ; 
(3)  3^'^*  f  (4)  4^-6^-  C.  2  the  dominant  subject  is  Judah's 
idolatry.  The  prophecy  opens  with  a  touching  picture  of  the 
nation's  innocency  in  the  ideal  period  of  its  youth,  2*"^;  v.**" 
describes  its  ingratitude  and  defection  from  Jehovah,  and  v.^*"^^ 
the  punishment  which  ensued  :  next  the  people  are  reproached 
with  leaning  for  help  alternately  upon  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and 
with  their  devotion  to  gods  which,  in  the  time  of  need,  will  be 
powerless  to  aid  them,  v.^^-'-^ ;  and  finally,  v.^^-^",  with  their  self- 
complacency  (v. 3^),  and  persistent  refusal  to  listen  to  wiser 
counsels.  (2)  3^'*  3^^-4''^  the  subject  is  still  Judah's  idolatry,  but 
there  is  held  out  the  prospect  of  a  better  future ;  Judah  has  been 
like  a  faithless  wife,  3^"^,  whose  promises  of  amendment,  v.*S 
are  but  as  empty  words.  Yet  Jehovah  had  thought  to  honour 
her,  expecting  love  and  faithfulness  in  return,  but  His  purpose 
had  been  frustrated,  31^^'.     This,  however,  will  not  continue  for 
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ever :  the  offer  of  pardon  is  freely  made :  and  the  prophecy 
doses  with  a  picture  of  the  penitent  nation  confessing  its  sin 
(3*'- **■"),  and  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  spectacle  of  its 
loyalty  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  [236]  (4'"')-  (3)  3*""-  Judah 
contrasted  unfavourably  with  Israel.  Judah  has  witnessed  the 
fete  which  overtook  her  sister,  the  N.  kingdom,  in  her  sin,  but 
has  derived  no  warning  from  it :  hence,  relatively,  Israel  is  more 
righteous  than  Judah,  v.i' ;  and  the  offer  of  pardon  and  promise 
of  restoration  are  addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  it,  v."-" ; 
only  when  the  ideal  Zion  of  the  future  has  been  established  by 
the  restoration  of  Israel,  so  that  even  heathen  nations  flock 
towards  it  (v.'*i^),  will  Judah  abandon  its  sin  and  return  from 
banishment  (which  the  prophet  here  presupposes)  to  dwell  with 
Israel  upon  its  own  land,  v.^'. 

It  is  Blmosl  certain  that  this  section  is  Tni5phu:ed.  (1)  It  intemipts  the 
connexion,  for  the  wonts  in  3",  "  But  /said,"  are  not  antithetical  to  anything 
in  v.",  while  they  ait  obviously  so  to  the  thought  of  3' :  3'''  depicis  Juilah's 
fiutUessness  and  empcj  promises  of  amendment,  to  which  the  declaration, 
v.",  of  Jehovah's  purpose,  which  had  been  frustrated,  forms  a  natural 
ccotrasL  (3)  The  ceiUraslcd  view  ai  the  behaviour  of  the  two  Idngdums 
is  peculiar  to  this  section,  and  is  foreign  to  boih  3'"'  and  3''-4'  :  notice,  also, 
that  where«s  in  2'-3'  and  3''-4',  "  Israel "  di'signates  Jtidak,  in  J*"'"  it 
denotes  the  N.  kingdom  lu  epposcd  to  Judah.  (3)  The  section  is  complete  in 
itielf :  for  t.*  evidently  marks  a  genuine  beginning  ;  and  the  promises,  v.""", 
ibnii  a  natural  dose,  and  one  thoioughly  in  harmony  wilh  the  analogy  of 
prophecy.  Thus,  though  the  prophecy  belongs  no  doubt  to  the  same  period 
M  the  rest  of  c  1-6  (for  it  has  many  figures  and  thoughts  in  common,  e.g. 
v.*  •■  and  J** ;  the  figure  in  v,'  and  l'-"  3"-;  3*  and  2"°-  "  3"^  '  ;  v."  and 
v."),  it  has  probably,  through  some  accident  of  tiinsinission,  been  ctispUced 
from  its  original  position  (Cornill  places  it  after  c.  6).  See  further  Stade, 
ZATW.  18S4,  pp.  151-154;  Kuen.  %  52.  10.  Giesebr.  leaves  v,*-"  where 
it  is,  but  ireats  v."~"  as  a  later  addition  (v."'"  being  taken  from  anolbei 
conteil  m  Jer.  himself,  probably  c.  31)  r  v,"'*,  however,  reads  far  more  like 
a  confession  placed  in  the  mouth  oi  Judah  in  its  own  home  (and  therefore 
the  continuation  of  3'''),  than  like  one  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  hrtul  in 
the  land  of  exile. 

(4)  4'-6''',  Here  the  coming  judgment  is  depicted  more  dis- 
tinctly: it  is  to  be  inflicted  by  a  foe  frum  the  north.  The 
prophet  begins  by  exhorting  carin'stly  to  penitence,  if  perchance 
the  future  which  he  foresees  can  be  averted,  v.-^- ;  afterwards,  he 
bids  the  people  betake  themselves  for  safety  into  the  fenced 
cities,  for  the  destroyer  is  approaching  from  the  north  ;  soon  he 
sees  him  close  at  hand,  and  the  capital  itself  invested  by  the  foe. 
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V.*-'*.  SiH:aking  in  the  name  of  his  people,  he  gives  expression 
to  the  sense  of  terror  which  thrills  through  him  as  the  alarm  of 
war  draws  nearer :  the  vision  of  desolation  embraces  the  whole 
land  ;  in  vain  dots  Zion  seuk  the  favour  of  her  "lovers,"  they 
are  turned  against  lier,  v."'""'.  Docs  this  severe  judgment  seem 
unmerited?  Gladly  would  Jehovah  have  pardoned,  had  the 
nation  shown  itself  worthy  of  forgiveness ;  but  all,  high  and  low 
alike  ($*''),  arc  corrupt,  s'-*.  I*t  the  appointed  [237]  ministers 
of  judgment,  then,  complete  their  task  :  the  only  restriction  is 
this,  that  Israel  must  not  be  exterminated  (v.'"- "  :  cf,  4*') ;  and 
a  picture  follows  of  the  terrible  and  cruel  invader,  who  will 
desolate  the  land,  slay  the  inhabitants,  and  carry  the  survivors 
iiito  exile,  v.!"-'*,  V.^-'  revert  to  the  thought  of  v.i*,  dwelling 
afresh  upon  the  moral  cause  of  the  coming  disaster  :  prophets 
and  priests  unite  in  the  furtherance  of  evil.  In  c.  6  the  danger 
is  depicted  as  still  nearer :  the  capiLil  itself  must  now  be 
abandoned  (contrast  4") :  for  the  enemy  is  preparing  to  storm 
it  (v.'),  Jehovah's  offer,  even  now,  to  spare  Zion  is  made  in 
vain  :  worldliness  and  the  illusion  of  security  engross  the  people's 
thoughts  ;  and  the  judgment  must  therefore  take  its  course, 
v,*-^'.  Still  another  description  follows  of  the  approach  of  the 
invader ;  and  the  section  closes  with  a  s^niiicant  figure  of  the 
reprobate  condition  of  the  nation,  v.^-'^'*. 

The  foe  from  ihe  nonh  constitutes  a  feature  in  which  if'-ff  advmeet 
beyond  2'-4'  ;  so  that  il  is  rcasonaMe  to  suppose  thai  4'-6*'  belongs  to  a 
somewhat  later  <iate.  The  invader  is  mcnlioncd,  or  alluded  to,  4*-'-  *  '*■"- 
51.  a  ji.  11-n  gi-i-  ID.  r-ss  .  ^  „„  name  is  specified,  il  is  disputed  who  is  meant. 
lierodotus  (1.  103 fT.)  speaks  of  a  great  irruption  into  Asia  at  Ibis  lime  of 
Scylhiims,  a  wild  and  fierce  people,  whose  home  was  norlh  of  the  Crimea, 
IniC  wiio,  like  the  Iluns  and  Rulj^arians  of  a  later  day,  were  apt  to  puke 
predatory  incursions  into  the  more  favoured  regions  of  the  south.  On  Ihe 
present  occasion  their  invasion  is  thus  described  (Rawlinson,  Ant.  Mfoarclaes, 
Bk.  IL  ch.  ii.i  ed.  1879,  vol.  ii.  p.  225  f.):—"  Pouring  through  the  posses 
of  the  Caucasus,  horde  after  horde  of  Scythians  blackened  tlie  rich  plains  of 
(he  south.  On  they  caine  like  a  flight  of  locusts,  countless,  irresistitje,  .  ,  . 
finding  the  land  before  Ihem  a  garden,  and  leaving  it  behind  them  a  howlii^ 
wilderness.  Neither  age  nor  sex  would  be  spared.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
open  countiy  and  of  the  villages,  if  ihey  did  not  make  their  escape  to  high 
mountain  tops  or  other  strongholds,  would  be  rulhlesUy  massacred  by  the 
invaders,  or,  at  best,  forced  to  become  their  slaves.  The  crops  would  be 
consumed,  Ihe  herds  swept  <ifr  or  destn.j-cd,  the  villages  and  homesttads 
liutiit,  the  whole  ciiunlry  made  a  scene  of  desolation.  .  .  .  The  tide  then 
swept  on.      Wandering  from   district  to  district,   plundering   evMywhen^ 
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Killing  Dowtiere,  the  clouds  of  liorsc  passed  over  Mesopotamia,  ihe  foice 
of  (he  invasion  becoming  weaker  as  it  spread  itself,  unlil  in  Syria  il  reached 
its  term  by  the  policy  of  the  Egyptian  king  Fsammetichus,"  who,  hearing 
that  the  Scythian  hordes  had  advanced  as  far  as  Ashkelon,  and  were 
thieateniog  10  invade  Kgypt.  prevailed  upon  ihcm  by  rich  gifts  to  abstain 
from  theit  enterprise.  Herodotus,  who  states  that  they  were  masters  of 
Western  Asia  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  border  of  Egypt  for  38  years  (H.c. 
635-607),  may  have  eiaggeiated  the  eitent  and  nature  of  Iheir  ipxi,  but  the 
bet  of  such  an  inuption  having  taken  place  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is 
probable  that  the  present  prophecy,  in  its  original  intention,  alluded  to 
these  £338]  Scythian  hordes,  whom  some  of  the  descriptions  remarkably  suit 
(5"  6^)1  and  who  may  well  have  ended  by  including  Judah  in  their  ravages  ; 
though  aferwards,  when  it  was  committed  to  writing,  and,  as  it  were,  rt-edilat 
in  the  5th  year  of  Jehoiakim,  it  was  accommodated  by  Ihe  prophet  to  the 
Chaldteans,  who  in  the  interval  had  become  Judah's  most  formidable  foe,  the 
phraseolt^y  being  p'>ssibly  modified  in  parts  so  as  to  describe  them  mure 
appropriately  {f-g.  4'  the  "  lion  "  and  "destroyer  of  nations"  are  terms  better 
mitcd  to  an  individual  as  Nebuchadnezzar  than  to  a  horde ;  comp.  the 
"lion,"  49**  of  Nebuchadneizar,  50"  of  Cyrus  1  6"  "from  the  nttermost 
puts  of  the  earth,"  and  "  from  the  north  "  would  be  appropriate  either  to  the 
Sc]rthians  or  to  the  Chald.-cans.  cf.  25":  10"  \-^  25'  47').  Comp,  Ew. 
Jiiit.  iv.  326-3311  Prophets,  iii.  70;  Hiliig,  yrf««.  p.  31  f.;  Graf,  pp. 
16-19;  Wellhausen  in  Bleek's  fji/nVHWi,  1878,  p.  335;  Kuenen,  852.  13. 

C.  7-10  (excluding  10'''*)  form  a  second  group  of  prophecies. 
The  scene  described  in  c  7  is  a  striking  one.  The  prophet  is 
commanded  to  station  himself  at  the  gate  leading  to  the  upper 
Court  immediately  surrounding  the  Temple,  and  there  to  address 
the  people  entering  in  to  worship.  V.*  states  the  theme  of  his 
discourse  ;  Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  I  will  cause 
you  to  djvell  in  this  place.  The  people  of  Jeremiah's  day, 
Appropriating  in  a  one-sided  sense,  Isaiah's  teaching  of  the 
inviolability  of  Zion,  pointed  to  the  Temple,  standing  in  their 
midst,  as  the  palladium  of  their  security.  The  prophet  indig- 
nantly retorts  that  they  mistake  the  conditions  of  security  (v,*-"). 
So  long  as  the  people  follow  dishonesty,  immorality,  and  idolatry, 
Jehovah  will  as  little  spare  Zion  as  he  spared  Shiloh  of  old :  the 
fate  of  Ephraim  will  he  also  the  fate  of  Judah,  7'-™.  ^^'^&^  the 
subjects  are  substantially  the  same  :  the  people "s  refusal  to  listen 
to  the  warnings  of  their  prophets,  their  persistency  in  idolatry, 
the  ruin  imminent,  the  foe  already  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  the 
vain  ciy  for  help  raised  by  the  people  in  their  distress,  and  the 
[HOpbefs  wail  of  sympathy.  In  c.  9  the  plaintive  strain  of  8'*-''^ 
is  continued :  the  prophet  bewails  the  corruption  of  the  people, 
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which  is  rendering  this  judgment  necessary,  g'^'  (the  refrain,  9* 
as  s*"  **)  :  he  dwelb  anew,  and  with  hvelier  sympathy,  upon  the 
troubles  about  to  fall  upon  the  people,  9'"'^  ;  he  bids  (loi^-**)  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital,  which  he  already  in  spirit  sees  invested 
by  the  foe,  prepare  to  depart  into  exile,  only  at  the  end  (10^^-) 
supplicating  in  the  name  of  his  people  for  a  mitigation  of  the 
coming  disaster. 

[239]  The  date  of  this  prophecy  is  disputed.  Some,  aiguing  from  it*  position 
and  ihe  general  similaiil^  of  tone  with  4*-c.  6,  as^gn  it  to  the  same  period, 
before  Josiah's  iSth  year  (Ilitz.,  Bleek,  Einl.  ed,  4,  p.  360,  Keil] ;  others,  00 
account  of  the  great  resemblance  with  %&"*,  regard  the  occasion  as  the  same, 
and  as^gn  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (Ew.  Graf,  Nag. 
Kuea.  I  S3.  6,  7i  Payne  Smith,  Cheyne,  p.  115,  Wellh.  ap.  Bleek,  l.t., 
Delitisch,  o^.  Workman  [see  p.  269,  «ete\,  p.  lii. 

lo'-'*.  Against  idolatry.  The  "house  of  Israel"  are  warned 
against  standing  in  awe  of  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  which, 
however  splendid  and  imposing  in  appearance,  ore  powerless  to 
defend  their  worshippers  (v.*") :  on  the  other  hand,  Jehovah, 
who  is  Jacob's  portion,  is  the  true  and  living  God. 

This  section  is  misplaced,  even  if  Jeremiah  be  the  author,     (l)  It  i*  fore^ 

10  the  context :  the  conleit  on  both  sides  deals  with  the  judgment  impending 
upon  Jerusalem,  and  the  people  are  represented  as  alrtady  abandoned  to 
idolatry,  in  particular,  to  tlie  worship  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Boat 
j^iinj.  iqI-h  deals  entirely  with  the  contrast  between  Jehovah  and  idols, 
and  warns  the  nation  against  Uanu'ng  idolatry  (v.*),  (2)  Jeremiah's  aigo- 
ment  is  "Eipect  no  help  from  vain  gods  ;  they  cannot  savt  you"  (a*  ll'*); 
here  the  argument  is  "  Do  not  fear  them,  they  cannot  hanii  you."  And  yet, 
according  to  Jeremiah's  teaching,  at  the  very  lime  to  which  from  its  position 
this  section  would  be  referred,  Jeremiah  was  prophesying  that  Judah  would 
shortly  be  ruined  by  a  nation  of  idolaters.  The  descriptions  in  -v,**  •  imply 
that  the  "  house  of  Israel "  addressed  is  in  the  presence  of  an  elaborate  idol- 
worship  carried  on — not  by  themselves,  but—by  the  ktatlu»,  which,  they  are 
emphatically  taught,  deserves  no  consideration  at  their  hands.  The  situatioa 
is  that  of  Ike  aiUs  in  Babyhnia.  Either  (Bleek)  the  prophecy  belongs  to 
the  latter  part  of  Jeremiah's  career,  and  was  addressed  by  him  (cf.  the  letter 
in  c.  19)  to  those  of  his  fellow-countrymen  who  went  into  exile  in  fffj ;  or 
(Movers,  Hitz.,  Graf,  Kuen.  g  53.  S,  9,  Ball,  p.  215?.)  it  is  the  work  of  k 
later  prophet,  writing  towards  the  close  of  the  exile,  when  (as  we  know  from 

11  Isaiah)  (he  magnificence  of  the  Babylonian  idols  severely  tried  the  &ith 
of  the  exiles :  both  the  descriptions  of  idolatry  and  the  ai^ument  ("  Do  not 
stand  in  awe  of  the  idols  around  you ;  they  are  a  thii^  of  nought ;  it  is 
Jehovah  who  made  heaven  and  earth  "J  are  in  II  Isaiah  (la.  4o'**  41'-" 
44*''°  46*"*  &c)  strikingly  similar.  In  the  phraseology  the  only  noticembla 
point  of  contact  with  Jeremiah's  s^le  is  in  v.",  onpB  nja  (p.  a;s.  No.  14^ 
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V."  is  in  Aramaic,  wilh  certain  peculiarities  showing  that  its  author  must 
have  spoken  a  particular  Aramaic  dialect : "  from  the  (act  that  it  inltrrupis 
the  conneiion  tietween  v,»  and  v.'-'  (for  v."  in  the  Hebrew  [240]  b.gins  with 
a  participle,  connecting  immediately  with  v.'"),  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
originally  a  note  written  upon  the  niai^in  of  v.",  as  ■  comment — perhaps 
lalten  from  some  independent  writing — on  the  argument  of  the  text.  Those 
who  attribute  it  to  Jeremiah,  generally  view  it  as  a  reply  with  which  he  prO' 
vide*  the  exiles,  to  be  used  by  Uiem  when  invited  to  take  part  in  idol  worship  ; 
Aiamaic  was  understood,  and  used  both  commeTciaily  and  ofRcially,  by 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians  (the  inscriptions  referred  to  in  the  note, 
however,  have  regularly  ■?,  not  as  here  'i,  (or  the  relative  particle). 

C  II-I2.  (a)  111-*.  This,  with  evident  allusion  to  the  law- 
book discovered  in  Josiah's  18th  year  {v.*  "  Hear  ye  the  words 
of  this  covenant":  v.*''  almost  verbatim  =  Dt.  37^**:  with  v.*'' 
cf.  ib.  v.*^''),  relates,  no  doubt?  what  took  place  shortly  after  that 
event.  Jeremiah  was  instructed  to  go  and  "  proclaim "  (or 
"  recite  ")  "  in  the  cities  of  fudah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  " 
(v,<)  the  words  of  the  covenant,  i.e.  probably  to  undertake  an 
itinerating  mission  in  Judah  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth 
the  principles  of  Dt.,  and  exhorting  men  to  live  accordingly. 
(b)  ii"'"  appears  to  describe  what  happened  some  time  sub- 
sequently—possibly as  late  as  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim — when 
the  amendment  of  the  people  had  been  shown  to  be  superficial 
(v.'"  "they  have  returned  to  the  former  iniquities  of  their 
fathers"),  and  when  the  prophet  accordingly  reaffirms  the 
sentence  of  judgment,  which  neither  his  own  intercession  (v.'^) 
nor  the  people's  hypocritical  repentance  (v."  R.V.  marg.)  will 
be  able  to  avert  {()  ii'^-ia*.  In  ii'*-^  Jer.  relates  how  he  had 
been  apprised  of  a  plot  formed  against  his  life  by  the  men  of 

*  The  form  »jr»  occurs  in  the  Aramaic  inscriptions  on  weights  from 
Nineveh  of  the  8th  cent,  i.e.  {Corp,  Imcr.  Sem.  II.  i.  No*.  I,  %,  3,  Sc), 
in  Maodaic  (Noldeke,  Mand.  Cr.  p.  73),  and  in  the  recently  discovered 
Inicriplioas  from  Ziajirli  (near  Aleppo),  of  tlie  8lh  cent.  B.C.  (together  with 

«pm=««io,  ef.  ll-.,  1^,  [/(W.  7iiw«,'S  I78];and'(n=«n=]ii=  i^i): 
see  D,  H.  Muller,  Die  AUsem.  Imchr.  von  Stndschirli  (1893),  pp.  41,  54; 
and  cf.  Noldeke,  ZDMG.  1S93,  p.  96  IT.)  the  jussive  without ;  (n:uc)  in  the 
Aram,  of  Tema  {C.I.S.  ib.  No.  1130.  1.  14),  Egypt  {ib.  137  B"),  Nerab  near 
Aleppo  {Sev.  Sim.  1896,  p.  2S0  If. ),  and  Dan.  5'°  (cf.  the  same  form  in  the 
indie,  Eira  4",  and  Milller,  I.e.  p.  50) ;  ;i^ii  (for  pSit)  in  Ihe  NalnliV.Mi 
loKriptioDi  (Euting,  AW.  ImcAri/leii,  1887,  p.  77).  In  m:i^  (with  w)  Jit- 
lo"  agrees  with  the  .\ram.  of  Eira  (which  has  111,  as  well  as  n,  while  thai  of 
Dan.  has  «  only),  as  with  that  of  Egypt  (C./.S.  11.  i.  I45I,  of  the  Nabaljain 
Inscription*  {Euiing,  p.  77),  and  of  Ziajirli  (Muller,  pp.  44,  50). 
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his  native  place,  Anathoth,  and  the  judgment  which  he  had  pro- 
nounced upon  them  in  coiise(|uence :  ii'-"  he  expostulates  with 
Jehovah  on  account  of  the  impunity  which  the  conspirators 
nevertheless  for  the  time  enjoyed,  and  demands  upon  them 
summary  vengeance ;  in  reply  he  is  rebuked  for  his  impatience, 
and  reminded  that  his  faith  may  have  in  the  future  yet  greater 
trials  to  endure.  ((f)  la'^'^  deals  ivith  a  different  subject, 
and  dates  probably  from  a  later  time,  when  Judah,  viz.  after 
Jehoiakim's  revolt  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  was  overrun  by  bands 
of  Syrians,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites  (z  Ki.  24^'-),  alluded  to 
here  in  the  expression  "my  evil  neighbours,"  v.".  They,  as 
well  as  Judah,  are  threatened,  with  exile ;  but  a  gracious  prospect 
of  restoration  afterwards  is  held  out  to  them  (v, '*''■),  if  they  adopt 
from  the  heart  the  religion  of  Israel. 

C.  13  contains- (a)  the  description  of  a  symbolical  act  per- 
formed [241]  by  the  prophet  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
corrupt  condition  of  the  people  and  its  consequences,  v.'-";  (A) 
a  parable,  declaring  significantly  the  disaster  about  to  come  upon 
them,  V.'--'*;  (r)  a  renewed  exhortation  to  amendment,  v."-'', 
followed  v.'^-^',  by  the  prophet's  lamentation,  as  the  dark  reality 
forces  itself  upon  him,  that  the  exhortation  will  orJy  be  dis- 
regarded. 

From  v."  "  Say  ye  to  the  king,  and  la  the  qiieen-molhtr.  Sit  ye  down 
lowly,"  it  is  generally  inferred  by  commentators  (Graf  and  Keil  being  nearly 
the  only  disscniicnts)  that  this  prophecy  be1onf[s  to  the  reign  of  jehoiachin, 
whose  molhet,  Nchiuhla  (l  Ki.  24"),  is  also  specially  menlioned  in  another 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah's  22'',  as  well  as  in  the  nanalive  of  the  eiile  of" 
Jehoiachin  (29";  2  Ki.  24"*''),  so  that  she  probably  exercised  some  unusual 
influence  at  the  time. 

i4'-r7'*.  {a)  c  14-15-   The  immediate  occasion  of  c   i«. 
was  a  drought  (v.^'*),  which  was  viewed  by  the  prophet  as  » 
token  of  Jehovah's  anger,  and  elicited  from  him  accordingly  the 
supplic  'ion  following,  v."-*;  Jehovah's  answer  follows;  and  the 
(Ualogue  is  continued  to  the  cud  of  c.  15.     Jcr.'s  intercession 
is  refused,  i4">-"  (with  v."  comp.  7"^  11";  with  v.***,  e*""*  i  !»'>); 
he  seeks  to  excuse  the  people  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
been  deluded  by  their  prophets,  v.^^  (cf.  5^*  6' ') ;  but  the  excuse 
is  not  accepted;  prophets  and  people  must  perish  alike,  v."-". 
In  more  beseeching    tones,    Jeremiah  renews  his  intercession, 
▼.'•■";  but  is  answered  even  more  decisively  than  before:  Even 
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Hoses  and  Samnel  would  not  avail  to  avert  the  coming  doom, 
or  undo  the  evil  which  Manasseh  wrought  for  Judah,  is'""  (with 
v.*  cf.  3  Ki,  ai^'-"  24*'').  Hereupon  tlie  prophet  vents  his  grief 
and  despair  at  the  fate  which  (through  the  message  which  he 
bears)  obliges  him  to  encounter  the  hatred  and  ill-will  of  all  men, 
v.";  T."'-  Jehovah  reassures  him  :  the  time  will  come  when  his 
opponents  will  be  glad  to  implore  his  help,  crushed  by  the 
inresistible  might  of  the  "  iron  from  the  north "  (the  "  northern 
colossus,"  the  Chaldsans);*  once  again,  v."-",  he  bewails  the 
hard  fate  imposed  upon  him  of  having  to  predict  the  ruin  of 
[242]  bis  country :  v.^****  he  is  finally  taught  that  his  success  and 
happiness  depend  upon  his  abandoning  the  false  path  of  mistrust 
and  despair,  (i)  16^17".  In  16I-17*  the  coming  disaster,  with 
its  cause,  the  people's  sin,  is  set  forth  in  still  plainer  terms 
than  in  c.  i4f.:  in  ij*-"  the  prophet  points  to  Jehovah  as  the 
sole  source  of  strength  in  the  hour  of  trouble ;  and  concludes, 
v.i*-",  with  a  prayer  ,that  he  himself  may  experience  Jehovah's 
salvation,  and  be  delivered  from  the  enemies  who  taunt  and 
e  him. 


Tbe  inteniity  of  feeling  which  Jeremiah  displajs  throughout  I4'-17'*, 
the  pernsleDC7  and  earoeslness  with  which  he  steps  forward  again  and  again 
lo  intercede  on  behalf  of  his  nation,  the  emptiasis  with  wtiich  the  doom  is 
dedored  to  be  iirevocabte,  authorise  the  inference  that  the  prophecy  belongs 
to  (he  time  when  the  crisis  was  approaching,  $'.t.  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
leign  of  Jehoiakim,  when  the  prophet  felt  moved  to  make  every  effort  to 
■Tert,  if  it  were  possible,  the  inevitable.  1 7"  has  even  been  thought  to  contain 
an  allusion  to  Jehoiakim's  unjust  and  avaiicious  treatment  of  his  subjects, 
daciibed  more  directly  in  32"'- " ;  but  tliis  is  uncertain. 

C.  17^""".  An  exhortation  on  the  Sabbath,  to  the  strict 
observance  of  which  a  promise  of  prosperity  and  the  continued 
existence  of  the  monarchy  (v.*  1  cf.  aa*)  is  attached. 

*  Such  is  the  most  probable  sense  of  the  difficult  v.>*  (Ewald,  Keil}. 
v.*  "  [to  be  read  as  RV,  iKattd  marg.],  as  they  stand,  must  cany  on  the 
•une  line  of  thought :  Jeremiah's  enemies  will  be  taken  into  exile,  so  as  no 
longer  to  be  able  to  trouble  liim.  But  the  thought  would  be  very  obscurely 
and  indirectly  expressed:  for  just  before  (».")  the  pron.  of  the  3  ps.  denotes 
Jeremiah,  here  it  would  denote  the  nation,  la  the  acclusinn  cf  Jeremiah  1 
There  ii  high  probability  in  Ewald's  view,  that  v.""'*  is  accidentally  mis- 
placed, and  ought  properly  to  follow  v.',  where  the  passage  is  in  harmony  with 
the  context,  and  where  the  change  of  person  would  be  far  less  abrupt  (comp. 
the  second  person  of  the  nation  in  v.'). 
>7 
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This  prophecy  is  unconnected  with  what  precede :  and  from  the  diSercncs 
in  tone — for  the  doom  which  in  i4'-iyu  j;  declared  to  be  inevocable,  is 
here  conceived  as  capable  of  being  averted,  upon  one  condition  being 
observed — it  may  be  iofened  that  it  belongs  to  a  different  and  eailier  period, 
perhaps  (Orelli)Io  the  time  of  Josiah's  reformation  (cf.  ii"*).  The  importuicie 
attached  in  it  to  the  Sabbath,  and  the  appreciation  expressed  in  v."  for 
saoriiice,  are  not  in  the  usual  spirit  of  Jer. ;  and  hence  several  recent  critics 
(including  Kuenen,  §  52.  16;  d'.  Cheyne,  Inlrod,  to  Is.  pp.  311  f.,  324) 
attribute  it  to  a  later  prophet,  belonging  to  the  age  of  Nehcmiah  (cf.  Keh. 
ic^  l3"-'>).  The  style  is,  hovrevcr,  thoroi^hly  that  of  Jer.  ;  and  although 
no  doabt  Jer.  spealis  disparagingly  of  sacrilice  offered  by  impure  hands 
(fi'"-  T"  "'"*  iV"""),  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  would  have  rejected  it, 
when  (as  is  the  case  implicitly  in  17")  it  is  conceived  as  the  eipresdon  of  a 
right  heart  (cf.  33"  ;  also  DL  12",  Is.  56'  60^). 

C  i8-2o.  Leuorn  from  the  potter.  In  &  18  Jeremiah  is 
made  to  teach,  by  observation  of  the  method  followed  by  the 
potter,  the  great  principle  of  the  eonditional  nature  of  pro- 
phecy. The  doom  pronounced  against  a  nation  may,  if  the 
nation  alters  its  course,  be  modified  or  reversed :  God's  pur- 
pose, as  declared,  is  not  of  necessity  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional, v.'i".  The  practical  application  follows:  the  Jews  are 
invited  to  amend  their  ways,  in  order  that  the  threatened  evil 
may  be  averted;  they  are  represented  as  declining;  and  the 
judgment  originally  pronounced  is  reaffirmed,  v.'^"^^.  The 
people,  proud  in  the  possession  of  inviolable  privil^es  [243] 
(v.'*),  resent  this  unwelcome  conclusion  of  the  prophefs,  and 
proceed  to  form  plots  against  his  life  (cf.  361'"-),  with  a  vehement 
prayer  for  the  frustration  of  which  the  chapter  closes,  v.***. 
This  prophecy,  in  which  the  fate  of  Judah  is  represented  as  still 
undedded,  and  as  depending  on  the  people's  choice,  would  seem 
to  be  earlier  than  i4'-i7",  where  it  is  treated  as  irrevocably 
fixed.  C.  19,  by  a  symbolical  act,  the  breaking  of  the  potter's 
finished  work,  the  earthen  bottle,  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom,  the  conclusion  expressed  in  c.  18  is  repeated  and  re- 
inforced :  the  nation  has  reached  a  point  at  which  amendment 
is  no  longer  possible :  and  the  disaster,  when  it  comes,  will  be 
final  and  irretrievable,  v.'-".  V,'*-"  Jeremiah  repeats  in  the 
Temple  Court  the  substance  of  what  he  had  said,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  Pashhur,  son  of  Immer,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Temple,  had  the  prophet  thrown  into  the  stocks 
dll  the  following  day :  after  his  release,  he  pronounces  upon  the 
entire  nation  formal  sentence  of  exile  to  Babylon,  ao'-^.    The 
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incident  is  followed,  v."',  by  an  outburst  of  deep  emotion  ^ff 
the  part  of  Jeremiah  (comp.  15101m  i7'6-i8):  the  impulse  to  be 
a  prophet  had  been  an  irresistible  one  (cf.  Am.  3*) ;  but  he  had 
been  rewarded  by  nothing  but  hostility  and  detraction ;  and 
though  he  is  sensible  that  Jehovah  is  with  him  (cf  i'*),  and  will 
in  the  end  grant  bim  justice  against  bis  persecutors,  he  still  can- 
not repress  the  passionate  wish  that  he  had  never  seen  the  light. 

C.  ai*''"  places  us  in  Zedekiah's  reign,  during  the  period 
(v.*)  vhen  Nebuchadnezzar's  troops  were  investing  the  dty,  at  ■ 
the  end  of  Zedekiah's  ninth  year.     The  passage  contains  the 
answer  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  message  of  inquiry  addressed  to 
him  by  Zedekiah  respecting  the  issue  of  the  siege. 

2i'^23*.  An  important  group  of  prophedes,  containing 
Jeremiah's  judgments  on  the  successive  rulers  who  occupied  in 
his  day  the  throne  of  David,  2 1^'-'*  is  introductory ;  zji-*  is  an 
admonition  impressing  upon  the  king  the  paramount  importance 
of  justice.  There  follow  the  special  judgments  on  the  kings — 
on  Shallum  (Jehoahaz),  v.'"''*,  whose  exile  is  pathefically  fore- 
told ;  on  Jehoiakim,  whose  exactions  are  pointedly  contrasted 
with  the  fair  and  honourable  dealings  of  his  father  Josiah,  and 
for  whom  an  ignominious  end  is  predicted,  v."-";  and  on 
Jehoiachin,  whose  banishment  to  a  foreign  [244]  land  is  em- 
phatically announced,  v,'"*'.  The  climax  of  the  entire  prophecy 
is  a^i-*.  V.^-'  is  a  denunciation  of  the  unworthy  shepherds — 
i.e.  rulers,  comp.  2'  10*' — generally,  who  have  neglected  and 
ruined  the  flock  entrusted  to  them ;  v.**  the  prophecy  doses 
with  a  promise  of  ultimate  restoration,  and  a  picture  of  Che  rule 
of  the  ideal  Prince  of  Jesse's  line,  which  in  every  respect  forms 
a  contrast  with  that  exercised  by  the  imperfect  rulers  of  Jere- 
miah's own  day  (v.""  the  opposite  of  aa'^";  v.**  the  opposite  of 
33'**  J  with  v.*  comp.  3"). 

21II  22"-  (implying  that  the  bte  of  Judah  is  not  yet  irrevocablj  fixed) 
appear  to  belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  Jeremiah's  career  (cf.  17");  the 
jodginents  which  follow  (as  the  tenns  of  v."*-  ■"■  '"■  show)  must  have  been 
originally  pronounced  during  the  reigns  of  the  kings  to  whom  they  severatly 
relate ;  the  whole  being  arranged  together  subsequeotly,  oa  account  of  the 
Cocomonity  of  subject. 

33*^  is  directed  against  the  prophets,  who  were  influential 
in  Jerusalem*  in  Zedekiah's  reign  (see  a;'*'^'  aS^"^),  and  who 

*  And  also  among  those  carried  into  exile  with  Jehoiadun,  ajl*^  "*■. 
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presented  a  policy  the  reverse  of  that  counselled  by  Jeremiah, 
and  misled  die  people  by  false  promises  of  security.  Jeremiah 
denounces  them  with  much  vehemence,  chafing  them  even  with 
immorality  and  profaneness  (comp.  39^^),  and  declaring  that 
their  unauthorized  prophesyii^  will  avail  neither  the  people  nor 
themselves. 

C-  34  was  written  shortly  after  the  exile  of  Jehoiachin.  As 
has  been  said  (p.  248),  the  companions  of  Jehoiachin  included 
the  flower  of  the  nation :  among  those  who  were  left  in  Jeru- 
salem must  have  been  many  who  hitherto  had  occupied  a 
humble  station  in  life,  but  who  now  found  themselves  suddenly 
called  to  till  state  offices :  these  in  many  cases  were  elated  by 
their  new  dignities ;  and  proud  of  the  con6dence  placed  in  them 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  treated  their  brethren  in  exile  with  no 
small  contempt,  declaring  loudly  that  "the  land  was  given  to 
tfum"  {see  Ez.  11"  33**)'  ^"  ^^  chapter  Jeremiah  passes  a 
comparative  estimate  upon  the  two  divisions  of  the  nation: 
under  the  significant  figure  of  the  good  and  bad  figs,  he  ex- 
presses emphatically  the  different  character  of  each,  and  the 
different  future  in  store  for  them. 

C.  25  belongs  to  the  critical  year  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish, 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (b.c.  604).  In  it  Jeremiah  first 
[245]  declares,  v.^'^',  that  Judah  and  the  neighbouring  nations 
must  fall  under  the  sway  of  the  king  of  Babylon  for  seventy 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  his  empire  will  come  to  an  end; 
afterwards,  v.**^,  extending  the  range  of  bis  survey,  he  views 
his  empire  as  destined  to  embrace  practically  the  then  known 
world. 

It  is  citremely  doubtful  wbefher  v."""'  "'  are  genuine ;  nearly  all  modem 
critics  are  of  opinion  (hat  the  original  prophecy  has  here  been  expanded  by 
B  writer,  who  had  Ihe  entire  book  (including  c.  50-51,  to  which  v."  alludes) 
before  him,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  judgment  destined  to  bU  upon 
Babylon  ullimalely:  cf.  pp.  370,  373. 

C.  26  is  assigned  to  "the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoia- 
kim " :  no  doubt,  therefore,  it  dates  from  an  earlier  period  than 
c.  25.  It  recounts  Jeremiah's  attempt  to  lead  his  people  to 
belter  counsels,  by  warning  them  that,  unless  they  amend  their 
ways,  Jerusalem  will  share  the  fate  which  overtook  Shiloh  of  old 
(cf.  c.  7) ;  and  describes  the  prophet's  narrow  escape  from  death 
in  consequence  of  the  indignation  aroused  by  his  words. 
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C.  27-19  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah. 
C  27  relates  how  Jeremiah  frustrated  the  attempt  made  by  the 
five  neighbouring  nations — Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and 
Zidon — to  induce  Zedekiah  to  join  them  in  a  league  for  the 
purpose  of  revolting  from  the  Chald-Teans :  it  was  the  design  of 
Providence  that  the  entire  known  earth  should  fall  under  the  rule 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  and  the  prophets  who  promised  the  speedy 
restoration  of  the  sacred  vessels,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
carried  away,  simply  deluded  the  people  with  vain  hopes.  C  28 
narrates  how  he  opposed  Hananiah,  who  was  one  of  the  prophets 
alluded  to  in  c  37,  and  who  promised  the  return,  within  two  years, 
of  the  sacred  vessels  (the  loss  of  which  was  evidendy  keenly  felt 
in  Jerusalem),  as  well  as  the  restoration  of  Jehoiachin  and  the 
other  exiles.  C.  29  contains  the  letter  sent  by  Jeremiah  to  the 
exiles  (who  had  been  disquieted  by  prophets  announcing  con- 
fidently their  speedy  return  to  Judah)  exhorting  them  to  settle 
down  contentedly  where  they  were,  to  "  build  houses,  and  plant 
gardens,"  for  no  restoration  would  take  place  until  the  seventy 
years  of  Babylonian  dominion  had  been  accomplished,  v.'"**. 
This  letter  so  enraged  the  false  prophets  in  Babylonia,  that  one 
of  them — Shemaiah — sent  to  Jerusalem  with  the  view  of  pro- 
curing Jeremiah's  arrest :  the  failure  of  his  plot,  and  Jeremiah's 
reply,  form  the  subject  of  v."-^*, 

C.  30-33  embrace  Jeremiah's  principal  prophecies  dealing 
with  Israel's  resloralion.  The  thought  has  been  expressed  be- 
fore incidentally  {e.g.  3'*'^;  23**);  but  it  is  here  developed 
connectedly.  The  general  import  of  c  y>,  after  the  introductory 
words  V.'-*,  is  to  assure  Israel,  that,  though  the  present  distress 
is  severe,  the  nation  will  not  wholly  perish :  in  due  time  it  [246] 
will  be  restored,  Jerusalem  will  be  rebuilt  (v.^*),  and  ruled  again 
by  an  independent  prince  of  David's  line,  who  will  enjoy  in 
particular  the  privilege  of  close  access  to  Jehovah  (v>  *•).  In 
this  chapter  the  two  verses  "*■"  {  =  ^6''^-^)  are  especially  notice- 
able 1  the  title  of  honour,  "My  servant,"  here  given  to  Israel  for 
the  first  time  (and  applied  to  the  actual  nation),  appears  to  have 
formed  the  has\s  upon  which  II  Isaiah  constructs  his  great 
conception  of  Jehovah's  ideal  Servant  (p.  24a).  C.  31  holds 
out  the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  Ephraim,  v.^*,  as  well  as  of 
Judah,  T.>*-i* :  at  present  Rachel  (the  mother  of  foieph,  i.e. 
Ephraim) — so  the  prophet's  imagination  pictures  bei — is  iratchti^ 
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from  her  tomb  at  Ramah,  and  tenderly  bewailing  tbe  desolation 
of  her  children;  but  tbe  mother  may  stay  her  grief;  Epbraim 
will  yet  show  penitence,  v.^^,  and  both  Ephrdm  and  Judah 
will  return  together,  v.*^-".  There  follows  the  great  prophecy  of 
the  "  New  Covenant,"  by  which  the  restored  community  will 
then  be  ruled,  a  covenant  which  is  to  consist  not  in  an  extenud 
system  of  laws,  but  in  a  law  writ/en  in  the  heart,  a  principle 
operative  from  within,  filling  all  men  with  the  knowledge  of 
Jehovah,  and  prompting  them  to  immediate  and  spontaneous 
obedience,  v.**"".  C.  33  describes  how  Jeremiah,  as  a  sign  tha^ 
though  the  exile  of  the  entire  nation  was  imminent,  tbe  Jews 
should  still  once  again  possess  the  soil  of  Canaan,  both  pur- 
chased fields  belonging  to  his  cousin  at  Anathoth,  and  took 
special  means  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  title-deeds,  v.*"" ; 
y  lo-tt  tje  records  how  his  heart  afterwards  misgave  him,  and 
V,**"**  how  he  was  reassured  by  Jehovah.  In  a  33  the  prophet, 
looking  out  beyond  the  troubles  of  the  present  (v.*'-),  dqpicts 
afresh  the  subsequent  purification  and  restoration  of  the  nation 
(note  v.i',  the  reversal  of  7**  16'  251"),  v.^'*;  closing  with  a 
repetition  (in  a  slightly  varied  form  *)  of  the  Messianic  prophecy 
of  IS*"-,  and  a  solemn  assurance  of  the  perpetual  validity  of 
Jehovah's  covenant  with  the  house  of  David  and  the  Levidcal 
priests,  v.i*-^. 

[347]  C.  32-33  are  usigned  eipressly  (3i»  33^)  to  the  period  of  Jeremiih'* 
honourable  confinement  in  the  "  court  of  tlie  guud,"  i.i.  to  the  Mcood  pHt 
of  the  siege,  in  Zedekjah's  tenth  year,  >Aer  it  had  been  intenapted  \ij  the 
temporaiy  withdrawal  of  the  Chaldxans:  the  composition  of  c.  30-31  belong) 
probably  to  the  same  time,  though  from  the  tenor  of  3C^  ("  Write  thee  all  Oit 
toBrds  that  I  hatit  spoiin  unle  thte  in  a  book  ")  it  is  more  than  ponible  that 
the  contents  had  in  part  been  originally  uttered  preriouslj,  but,  am  y^ 
"  then  "  shows,  that  they  were  not  committed  to  writing  till  tubseqacnUy, 
prol»bly  after  the  fall  of  the  city.  33"-'«  is  not  in  LXX  ;  and  the  majoritr 
of  recent  critics,  partly  on  account  of  the  prominence  assigned  ID  it  to  the 
priests  [cT.,  however,  31"),  partly  on  other  giounda  (see  Kuen.  I54.  31; 
Giesebr.  p.  t83£),  question  Jer.'s  authorship  of  it, 

*  The  symbolical  name  ' '  Jehovah  is  our  righteousness,"  which  in  23*  is 
given  to  the  Messianic  King,  is  here,  33",  assigned  to  the  restored,  ideal 
cily.  The  name  is  intended,  of  course,  to  symbolize  the  ftct  that  Jehovah  jl 
the  source  of  righteousness  to  Ihe  restored  community.  In  the  one  case,  this 
is  indicated  by  Ihe  name  ticing  given  to  the  king  who  rules  ovei  it  {and  who 
therefore  is  doubtless  viewed  as  mediating  the  righteousness) ;  in  the  other, 
by  its  beii^  ^ven  to  the  city  in  which  the  community  dwell*  (cf.  Iml,  t*^ 
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Tht  diapters  which  follow  are  largely  historical,  thou^ 
BKtanllj  confined  to  incidents  in  which  Jeremiah  was  more  or 
kn  directly  concerned. 

C  3i'"'  relates  the  message  which  Jeremiah  was  instructed  to 
bear  to  Zedekiah  respecting  the  future  late  as  well  of  the  dty  ■■ 
et  the  king  himself. 

TIk  ocetnoa  was  probably  during  the  fim  investment  of  Jenualem  bf  dw 
ChalitoBn*  (Hiti.  Keil,  Kuen.  PS.),  «  liltle  Bubseqnent  to  zi'-M;  iboi^ 
othen,  &om  the  bet  Ib^  the  prophecy  is  the  one  qooled  b  31*-*  during  the 
Kcond  put  of  the  dege,  have  referred  it  by  preference  to  this  period  (Ew., 
Gcaf,Slade,  G.  I  64J). 

34"*,  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  under  pressure  of  flie 
ri^;e,  had  solemnly  eng^ed  to  emancipate  their  Hebrew  slaves; 
but  afterwards,  when  the  siege  was  temporarily  raised,  had 
treacherously  disr^arded  the  engagement  Jeremiah  denounces 
diem  for  their  breach  of  faith,  with  bitter  irony  proclaiming 
"liberty"  to  the  sword,  the  pestilence,  and  the  famine,  and 
declaring  that  the  Chaldseans  niU  eie  long  return,  and  not 
depart  until  they  have  reduced  the  city, 

C.  35-36  bring  us  back  into  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  The 
date  of  c  35  is  towards  the  close  of  Jehoiakim's  reign,  when,  the 
territory  of  Judah  being  overrun  by  marauding  bands  (2  Ki.  24^), 
the  nomad  tribe  of  Rechabites  took  refuge  in  Jerusalem  :  Jere- 
miali,  from  the  example  of  their  staunch  adherence  to  the 
precepts  of  their  ancestor,  points  a  lesson  for  his  own  fellow- 
countrymen.  C.  36  narrates  the  memorable  incident  of  the  fifth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  when  the  roll  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  was 
burnt  by  the  king  in  a  fit  of  passion  (p.  249). 

C.  37-38'"' describe  Jeremiah's  personal  history  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldseans  (comp,  p.  148  f). 

38'*''-c.  43  stale  particulars  respecting  the  events  of  Jere- 
miah's life  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  the  favour  shown  to 
him  by  [248]  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  prophet,  against  his  will,  was 
broi^^t  into  Egypt :  43*"^^  is  a  prophecy  uttered  by  him  upon 
the  airival  of  the  refugees  at  Tahpanhes  (Daphnae),  declaring 
the  future  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

38'*-39"  connects  imperfectly  with  jS'"™",  39"  going  back  10  the 
UgiHtiiKg  Of  the  si^e.  It  stems  [in  spite  of  its  being  in  the  LXX)  that 
39*"'  ( "bich  cajinot  be  Icgitimalely  Iieated  ai  a  parenthesis)  is  an  interpolatjcm 
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on  the  buaa  of  I  Ki.  Z51-  ■■  *^  39*-!*  U  omitted  in  LXX,  and  it  it  doabtfbl 
if  it  fbimi  part  of  the  original  ruurative :  the  connexion  of  y.*  with  v.*  ■• 
imperfect,  and  in  anj'  case  v.*""  is  merely  abridged  firom  3  KL  25*"'*  {comp. 
etp.  T.*  with  9  Ki.  zs''"'))  according  to  the  puier  and  more  original  text  ilill 
pMaerved  in  Jer.  51''"  Most  piobably  the  original  tert  had  only  38"*  39" 
[with  diMrfbr  ihaJ,aa  in  the  Heb.]  t."  [Heb.  and  Ikty  jm/] :  these  wofdi 
form  a  continoom  narrative,  the  particulan  in  which  are  lut  borrowed  fixxn 
c.  51  (so  Ew.  Hiti.  Graf,  Kuen.  Orelli, — Hiti.  and  Oi.,  however,  including 
*,>"■  at  well).  39"""  is  a  supplement  to  c  38,  promiuog  *  rewud  to  Ebed- 
meledi  on  account  of  the  lervices  rendered  by  him  to  Jeremiah. 

C.  44.  Jeremiah  here  rebukes  the  fugitives  in  Egypt  for 
relapsing  into  thdr  old  idolatries  :  they  excuse  themselves  :  the 
prophet,  in  reply,  repeats  his  previous  denunciations,  declaring 
that  of  their  entire  body,  a  handful  otily  should  return  into  the 
land  of  Judah. 

C.  45  is  a  supplement  to  36^'',  "  these  words  "  in  v.'  referrii^ 
directly  to  the  roll  there  mentioned.  It  consists  of  a  short 
prophecy,  containing  words  of  mingled  reassurance  and  reproof, 
addressed  to  Baruch  in  the  depression  and  disappointment  which 
overcame  him,  after  writing  the  roll  of  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
at  the  near  and  certain  prospect  of  his  counties  ruin.  He  is 
reminded  that  the  age  is  one  in  which  he  must  not  expect  great 
things  for  himself,  but  must  be  content  if  he  escapes  with  his 
bare  life. 

C.  46-51  form  the  book  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  conceniii^ 
foreign  nations,  grouped  together,  as  in  the  case  of  the  similar 
prophecies  in  the  Books  of  Isaiah  (c  13-23)  and  Ezekid 
{a  25-3*).  The  prophecies  are  closely  connected  with  c  35 
(most  of  the  nations  to  which  they  refer  being  named  in  as'*"*), 
and  no  doubt  in  the  first  draft  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies  (see 
p.  271)  immediately  followed  it.* 

C  46.  On  Egypt.  This  falls  into  two  parts:  (i)  v.*""  an 
[249]  ode  of  triumph  on  the  defeat  of  Pharaoh  Necho  at 
Cardiemisb  (v,'),  b.c.  604 ;  (2)  v."-=*  a  prophecy  written  in  the 
same  strain  as  v.^'",  foretelling  the  successful  invasion  of  ^ypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

*  In  the  text  of  the  LXX  (hey  are  inserted  in  this  chapter,  after  35",  the 
words  in  as""  "which,"  &c.,  in  ihe  form,  "The  things  which  Jeremiah 
prophesied  against  the  nations,"  ftirniing  a  superscKption ;  »."  being 
omLlted  ;  and  v."  (in  the  form,  "  Thin  said  Jehovah,"  ic)  ■*"  foUow- 
ing  al  the  end. 
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T,"*'  (words  of  reassumnce  addressed  to  Israel]  are  all  Init  identical  with 
JO*"-.  Tbef  appear  to  impi;  that  the  captivity  has  UgKH,  uid  it  it  at  Icait 
doofalfa]  (in  spite  of  3"  iff*)  whether  Jer.  would  have  to  cxpiened  hinuelf  ia 
B.C.  604.  On  the  other  band,  they  are  ia  their  place  in  c  30,  which  appean 
(pb  361)  to  haie  received  its  present  form  after  the  &11  of  Jenualem.  Perh^» 
^ej  woe  attadied  here  subseqnentl;,  either  bj  Jer.  hinuelf,  or  hy  a  reader, 
et  editor,  of  hii  piophedei. 

G  47  b  directed  against  the  Philistines,  indirectly  also  (v.*) 
•gainst  l^re  and  Sidon  :  their  country  is  to  be  wasted  by  a  foe 
vhose  attack  is  compared  to  waters  rising  up  out  of  the  north 
and  inundating  the  land. 

The  foe  meant  a  unquestionably  the  Chaldteaos  [cf.  13**  25*  46**),  and  the 
iWTTiin  b  w  doobt  the  same  as  that  of  c  46.  The  note  of  time  in  v.*'  is 
obtcuie )  bat  probably  the  allusion  is  to  a  capture  of  Gaza  by  the  Egyptian* 
not  otlierwise  luiown  to  ns,  either  on  their  retreat  from  Caichemisfa,  or 
pnnfalj  in  connexioo  with  the  movemeots  meotioned  in  37*.  The  note  may, 
bowcrer,  be  due  to  one  who  supposed  the  Egyptians  to  be  meant  in  r.*. 

C  48  is  a  long  prophecy  directed  against  Moab,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  which  desolation  and  exile  are  foretold.  The 
prophet  develops  his  theme  in  considerable  detail,  in  connexion 
with  ^  topography  of  Moab :  he  closes,  v.*',  with  a  prospect  of 
restoration  in  the  future. 


The  prophecy,  in  ».*■  "^j  has  ntnaeroua  r 
pcopiteqr  (c.  15-16}  on  the  same  nation  (iiee  RV.  marg.),  but  the  tlyle  and 
BMUDer  of  the  whole  ate  very  difTerent :  the  tieatment  is  more  difliise ;  and  it 
ia  mailied  by  greater  vehemence  (if.f.  v.*  «««■»). 

49^"*  is  on  the  Ammonites,  a  prophecy  of  similar  import  to 
that  on  Moab,  but  briefer ;  v.^'^  is  on  Edom,  whose  mountain 
defences  will  form  no  protection  against  the  attack  of  the 
Chaldxan  king  (figured  by  the  "lion"  of  v.",  and  the  "eagle" 
trf  T.**) ;  v.^-'^  is  on  Damascus,  whose  warriors,  when  the 
ditical  moment  arrives,  will  be  seized  with  panic,  and  perish 
helplessly  in  the  streets ;  v.**^*  is  on  the  great  pastoral  (Is.  42" 
60')  tribe  of  Kedar,  who  are  to  be  rudely  disturbed  in  their 
security,  and  scattered  "to  every  wind"  by  Nebuchadnezzar; 
v.****  is  on  Elam  (assigned  by  the  title  to  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah),  against  which  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Kedar 
is  predicted. 

[250]  It  is  probable  that  all  these  prophecies,  except  the  last,  belong  to 
the  4(b  year  of  Jehoialdm,  and  reflect  the  profound  impression  which 
Nebuchadneuai's  victory  at  Cnrchemish   pnxlueeil  upon    the   prophet.      On 
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fbt  nauakahlc  vmiUrities  between  the  prophet^  upon  Edom  and  Hat  tt 
Ohmdiah,  tet  below,  tinder  Obadiah.  In  the  cmc  of  Anaaoa  mad  ESan 
(49^  **)  ti>e  pcopfaec?  cIoks  with  a  promite  of  restoialiaD  nmilaT  to  that  gifCB 
to  Ho^  (48") :  comp.  I3>«-. 

Sdiwallr  and  Smend  [above,  p.  147)  argue,  npoo  btemal  gnmndt,  tlHt 
c  46-49  are  not  JeremUh'i :  Gicsebr.  agrees  paitlj,  bat  admit*  c  47,  and  a 
nuclei!*  in  4^"  49^'"-  Against  this  riew,  lee  (at  lei^th)  Sleeker  (abo«t^ 
p.  247),  who,  however,  allows  that  eonjideiable  partt — vii.  46"""-  ""'•  48** 
M.  M-n  ^gt  1*.  11-17.  »"i_«re  interpolated  ;  Comill,  EiiU.  8  ai  {» |  »$)•  ^'O I 
Wildeboer,  S  13  (p.  351  f.).  Jeremiah  was  not  the  man  to  isolate  the  flow 
of  hi*  thought  bf  litcnuy  caaons;  and  care  mnit  be  takoi  not  to  limit 
artulfarily  either  the  tenni  or  the  manner  in  which  be  might  expieac  ><■»"— if 

€.50-51.  A  long  and  impassioned  prophecy  against  ^o^jSm^ 
So''-5i**,  followed  by  a  short  historical  notice,  si***",  descrilring 
how,  when  Seraiah — probably  the  brother  of  Jeremlab's  friend 
and  assistant  Banich — in  the  4th  year  of  Zedekiah  (ac.  593) 
accompanied  the  king  on  a  journey  to  Babylon,  Jeremiah  sent 
by  his  hand  a  scroll,  containing  a  prophecy  against  the  city,  with 
instructions  to  read  it  upon  his  arrival  there,  and  afterwards  to 
sink  it  in  the  Euphrates,  as  a  sign  that  Babylon  would  sink  id 
like  manner,  and  not  rise  again.  The  prophecy  itself  (50") 
declares  the  approaching  capture  of  Babylon,  and  the  speedy  end 
of  the  power  of  the  Chaldxans ;  the  time  has  come  for  the 
violence  done  by  them  to  Israel  to  be  requited  (5o"'- "-*■*" 
^,t.si.Mf.u. »j .  a  people  from  the  north,  even  the  Medes,  aie 
about  to  be  "stirred  up"  (cf.  Is.  13")  against  them  (50*- •■>*** 
jji.  11.  Hhti  [Cyrus]) ;  again  and  again  the  prophet  with  eagec 
vehemence  invites  the  foe  to  begin  the  fray  (so'*"'*-  *■■  **  51"^ 
^"'■),  while  he  bids  the  exiles  escape  betimes  from  the  doomed 
city  (50*  5i«-«r-M),  the  future  fate  of  which  he  contemplate! 
with  manifest  delight  (soi"'-  w-  af. «««. «  5 ,i3f.  »it  son  m.  wftj. 

It  docs  not  seem  that  (his  prophecy  (So'-;]")  U  Jeremiah's.  The 
grounds  Ibr  this  conclusion  do  not  consist  in  the  announcement  fitr  te  which 
the  prophecy  contains  of  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  poweF — for  (his  was 
certainly  foreseen  by  Jer,  (ss"  17'' "  19'*) — or  in  (he  phmeology,  which  bafc 
much  in  common  with  Jer.'s ;  bat  in  (he  matiner  in  which  the  announcemenc: 
ii  made,  and  e:>peciaUy  in  the  contiadiclion  which  it  evinces  with  the  poaitioo 
which  Jer.  is  known  to  have  taken  in  the  year  to  which  it  is  assigned  by  51*. 
(l)  The  standpoint  of  the  ptophccy  is  later  than  Zedekiah's  4th  year.  The 
destruction  of  the  Temple  is  presupposed  (50^  ji"'  *') ;  the  Jews  are  in  eiile, 
fofiering  for  their  sins  (So*'' '- "■  "  si"*-  "hath  made  me  on  empty  vtss*!")', 
bat  Jehovah  is  now  ready  to  pardon  and  deliver  them  (50"-  •*  si""^ ") ;  the 
hour  of  ratribatioQ  is  at  band  for  their  foes,  and  they  (hemselvct  aie  UddM 
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fnput  to  leave  BbI^Iod  ($m  tlie  passages  dted  above].  But  in  B.C.  593  it 
WM  Ibe  meaiun  of  JiraeFi  wickedness  which,  in  Jet.'t  estimation,  was  not 
jet  filled  np ;  the  Cbaldseans  had  yet  to  complete  af^inst  Jerusalem  the  work 
allotted  to  them  [251]  by  Froviduice  (c  m,  &c.)  ;  only  when  this  had  been 
•ecomplished  does  the  piophet  expect  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy, 
■wl  the  reKoration  of  Israel  (aj"  xf  ag"").  Thus  the  siluatiim  postulated 
by  the  prophecy — Itmel's  sin  fo^ven,  and  the  Chaldscani'  wock  accom- 
plished— had  net  arrived  while  Zedeldah  was  still  reigning :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  coming  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  foremost  in  Jer.'s 
tbooghts  throughout  the  prophecies  belonging  to  Zedekiah's  reign,  and  which 
he  views  as  necessarily  deciding  the  restoration,  is  here  alluded  to  as  fait, 
(3)  The  pn«t  if  view  is  not  that  of  Jer.  either  in  or  about  the  year  593,  At 
that  time,  u  we  know  from  c.  37-19,  Jer.  was  opposing  earnestly  the 
[sophets  who  were  promising  that  shortly  Babylon  would  hi\,  and  the  exilei 
be  restored  j  he  was  even  (c.  ag)  exhorting  the  exiles  to  settle  down  con- 
tentedly in  their  new  home.  But  the  prophet  who  speaks  in  c.  50-51,  so  &i 
ftom  counselling  patience,  uses  all  the  arts  of  language  for  the  purpose  of 
inqniing  the  oiles  with  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  release,  for  doing  which  the 
"  &lse  prophets  "  were  so  severely  denounced  by  Jer.  The  line  of  thought 
adopted  in  the  prophecy  is  thus  inconsistent  with  the  altitude  of  Jer.  in 
■■C  593-  (31  The  prophecy  is  not  a  men  declaration  of  the  end  of  the 
O^M-""  rule,  such  as  Jer.  undoubtedly  made ;  it  is  animated  by  a  temper, 
wfaidi,  if  it  be  Jer.'s,  is  not  adequately  accounted  for.  The  vein  of  strong 
ffflin^  which  pervades  it,  the  manifest  satisfaction  with  which  the  piophet 
irbo  ntten  it  conlemptates,  under  every  imaginable  aspect,  the  fate  which  he 
lees  imminent  upon  Babylon,  show  it  to  be  the  woik  of  nne  who  felt  far  more 
keenly  agunat  the  Chald:eans  than  Jer.  did,  who  indeed,  after  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  was  treated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  with  marked  consideration 
(c.  39,  &c),  and  who,  even  when  in  tgypt,  still  regarded  the  Babylonian 
king  as  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  Providence  (43'™  44*).*  There 
tccathcs  in  this  prophecy  the  spirit  of  an  Israelite,  whose  experiences  had 
been  ir  other  than  Jer.'s,  who  had  smarted  under  the  vexatious  yoke  of  the 
Cbaldaans  {c£  Is.  47"-  51°),  and  whose  thoughts  were  full  of  vcngeanci;  for 
the  sufferings  which  his  fellow-countrymen  had  endured  at  their  hands. 
Other  indications,  not  sufHeicnt,  if  they  stood  alone,  to  authorise  the  con- 
duBon  thus  reached,  nevertheless  support  it.  Jer.  is  not,  indeed,  like  Isaiah, 
a  master  of  literary  style  ;  Ijut  the  repetitions  and  the  unmethodical  develop- 
ment of  the  subject  which  characterise  c.  50-51  are  both  in  excess  of  his 
omal  manner.  Jer.  also,  it  is  true,  sometimes  repeals  his  own  words{p.  276), 
but  not  to  the  extent  which  would  be  the  case  here  if  he  were  the  author  of 
e.  50-51  (50»^**'S'"''^- 

On  the  whole,  the  most  probable  view  of  c  50  f.  is  the  follow- 
ing.    The  notice  in  51™^**,  that  Jeremiah  took  the  occasion  of 

"  To  suppose  the  prophet  inspired  to  express  emotiout  which  (to  judge 
from  the  general  tenor  of  his  book)  he  did  not  feel,  would  imply  a  very 
nechaniijl  theory  of  inspiration. 
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Seraiah's  visit  to  Babylon  to  record  by  a  symbolical  act  his  con- 
viction that  the  Chald^ean  dominion  would  in  time  be  brou^t 
to  its  end,  is  thoroughly  credible  :  it  is  in  accordance  with  Jer.'« 
[2^]  manner  on  other  occasions  (ij"'  19"-  37"-):  and  a 
general  declaration  similar  to  that  contained  in  v."  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  Jer.'s  attitude  at  the  time  (25'*  29")-  The 
prophecy,  50^-5 1**,  is  the  work  of  a  follower  of  Jeremiah,  familiar 
with  his  writings,  and  accustomed  to  the  use  of  similar  phrase- 
ology, who  wrote  no  very  long  time  before  the  fall  of  Babylon, 
from  the  same  general  standpoint  as  Is.  13^14"*  c  40-66.  In 
a  later  age  the  prophecy  came  to  be  attributed  to  Jeremiah,  and 
was  identified  with  the  "  scroll "  sent  by  him  to  Babylon.  In 
.  its  original  form,  the  notice,  51***,  contained  no  reference  to 
50^51",  but  only  to  the  words  written  on  the  scroll  sunk  in  the 
Euphrates,  v.™  ended  at  "  Babylon "  (in  the  Heb.  at  ^BD  iw 
iriK :  notice  how  awkwardly,  in  the  Hebrew,  clause  b  is  attadied 
to  CJaOGt:  a):  when  50I-51"  was  incorporated  in  the  volume  of 
Jer.'s  prophecies,  v.**''  was  added  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
it  with  the  contents  of  the  scroll* 

Hm  cupersciiptions  to  the  longer  independent  propbedes  in  Jer.^i  book 
Ul  bto  one  01  two  well-deruied  Ky^KS,  from  vyhkh  Ihat  in  50>  diffen,  vtudl 
wooU  agree  with  ihe  coQclusioo  that  the  prophecy  following  was  not  put  of 
die  or^Dal  collection,  but  came  into  Jet.'s  book  by  a  different  channel.  Tie 
■nul  types  are  (1)  "The  word  which  came  to  Jer.  from  Jehorah  (Myingl'i 
7'  II'  18'  ai'  as'  al.;  (a)  "That  which  came  (of)  the  word  of  Jehovah  to 
Je»."  <p.  376,  No.  27) ;  14'  46'  47'  49**.  The  subject  of  a  prophecy  is  ■!» 
»ometirae» indicated  briefly  by  the  piep.  S:  23' 46" 48' 49'- *-'•■■ ;  ai^W 

In  51"  the  claose  "and  they  shall  be  wouy,"  which  is  evident^ out  cf 
place  where  it  stands,  is  repeated  from  v." — either  Chiough  some  enor,  ot 
(Badde)  by  the  compiler,  who  preliied  it  to  the  ooie,  "  Thus  &t  aie  the  wonb 
of  Jeremiah,"  as  an  indication  that  he  understood  these  "  words"  to  extend, 
not  as  fiir  asT.*°~***,  but  only  to  leir^  (he  last  word  of  the  preceding  pn^ihecy. 

C  53.  Historical  account  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Cbaldseans,  and  exile  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  nanadve  b  excerpted  I7  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Jeremlih  fitn 
a  KL  24>*-35"— with  the  omisuoo  of  a  Ki.  v^*  (which  had  dther  not  yet 
been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Kings,  or,  being  »mi^y  condensed  fran  Ja. 


*  See,  Airther,  Title,  Bab.-A!t.  Gesei.  p.  481  f. ;  and  the  orefbl  di 
of  Kuenen,  g  57.  Sayce's  reasons  [Mimummli,  pp.  484K,  sai)  for  datiic 
the  proi^iecy  before  561  are  far  from  ci^nt,  espedaily  ■■  he  Dow  {AtmL 
Sept  7,  189J,  p.  1S9)  places  Kastarit  under  Esarhaddon  I.,  a  centiii7  eulief. 
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^4^ii-*.in.^  ^jW.,  did  not  need  to  be  repeated),  and  Ihe  adiUtioD  of 
Jo.  52"^  {though  these  verses,  which  are  not  Id  the  LXX,  uid  tbe  duono- 
logy  of  wliich  differs  from  that  of  v.",  were  perhaps  not  introduced  till  a  later 
ttage  in  tbe  redactioo  of  tlie  book]  from  some  other  source — on  account,  no 
doubt,  of  its  containing  detailed  particulars  of  the  manner  in  which  Jer.^ 
principal  and  most  constant  [353]  prediction  was  fiillitled.  Theftx^of  thia 
MCtion  has,  in  several  places,  been  preserved  here  more  purely  than  in  King*. 

TSe  two  texts  of  Jeremiah.*  In  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  the  text 
of  the  LXX  differs  more  widely  from  the  Hebrew  than  is  the  ease 
in  any  other  part  of  the  OT.,  even  in  Sam.,  Kings,  or  EzekieL 
In  the  text  of  the  LXX,  as  compared  with  the  Hebrew,  there  are 
very  numerous  omissions,  sometimes  of  single  words,  sometimes 
of  particular  clauses  or  passages,  there  are  occasionally  additions, 
there  are  variations  of  expression,  there  are  also  transpositions. 
The  number  of  words  in  the  Hebrew  text  not  represented  in  the 
LXX  has  been  calculated  at  2700,  or  one-eighth  of  the  entire 
book.  Very  many  of  these  omissions  are,  however,  unimportant, 
con^sting  only  of  such  words  as  the  title  Ihe  prophet  attached  to 
tbe  name  Jeremiah,  or  the  parenthetic  Saiih  Jehovah,  &c.;  but 
others  are  more  substantial,  as  lo*-*'"  ii'-*{except  v.*'' "butth^ 
did  them  not"),  29"  (except  "and  I  will  be  found  of  you"),  ^*' 
33'**  39'"'^  J2M-30 .  sometimes,  also,  a  chapter,  though  the  sub- 
stance is  not  materially  altered,  appears  in  a  briefer  form  in  the 
LXX  (as  c  27.  28).  The  most  considerable  transposition  is  in 
the  different  place  assigned  to  the  prophecies  on  foreign  nations 
(p.  a64,  note) :  the  order  of  these  prophecies  among  themselves 
is  also  changed.  Different  causes  have  been  assigned  in  ex- 
planation of  these  variations.  By  some  they  have  been  attributed 
to  the  incompetence  and  arbitrariness  of  the  LXX  translators; 
by  others  they  have  been  supposed  to  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  existing  Hebrew  text,  and  the  text  from  which  the  LXX 
translation  was  made,  exhibit  two  different  recensions  of  Jeremiah's 
writings.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  two  texts  in  the  light  of 
(fl)   Hebrew  idiom,  {b)  intrinsic   probability,  shows   that   both 

"  See  F.  C.  Movers,  De  utriiisqiie  retcm.  vatic.  Jeremiie  Grac.  AUx.  a 
Afasar.  indole  et  engine,  1837;  Hilzig.  p.  iv  ff.;  Graf,  p.  il  ff.;  A.  Scholz, 
Der  Mass.  Teil  u.  die  LXX-Uebers.  dt!  Buihes  Jer.  1875  ;  E,  C,  Work- 
man. Tlu  Text  of  Jeremiah,  Edinburgh,  1889,  with  the  reviews  by  the  present 
writer  in  the  Expcsilsr,  May  1889,  and  by  II,  1'.  Smith  in  ihe  Jeurn.  af 
Bi&L  IM.  1890,  p.  107  fT.;  Kuencn,  S  58  (a  very  fait  and  impartial  state- 
ment of  the  question);  Giesebrecht,  pp.  jtix-xxiiv;  A.  W.  Slreane,  The 
dmAlt  Text  ef  Jeremiah,  1896. 
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these  views  contain  elements  of  truth,  though  neither  is  true 
exclusively ;  the  variations  of  the  LXX  are  in  part  "  recensional,' 
y  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  text  used  by  the 
s  deviated  in  some  particulars  from  that  which  we  at 
present  possess;  but  in  part,  also,  they  are  due  to  [254.]  the 
faulty  manner  in  which  the  translators  executed  their  work.  The 
daims  of  each  text  to  represent  the  prophet's  autograph  have 
been  greatly  exa^erated  by  their  respective  advocates ;*  ox  tin 
wkole,  the  Massoretic  text  deserves  the  preference;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  uphold  the  unconditional  superiority  of  either.  To 
determine  whieh  readings  of  the  LXX  are  more  original  than 
those  of  the  Hebrew  is  often  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  and 
delicacy ;  and  commentators  and  critics  differ  accordingly. 

It  it  obriouslj'  impossible  for  Ihe  nrriter  to  enter  here  into  delaili :  he 
most  content  himself  with  the  two  general  obseivatiDns  (t)  that  there  are  cn- 
tainly  many  indiTidual  cases  in  which  the  purer  reading  has  been  [»c*encd 
by  the  LXX ;  (a)  that  it  is  at  least  probabte  that  there  are  passaget  in  which 
the  text  has  been  glossed,  or  expanded,  in  the  Hebrew,  and  is  expieaed  hj 
the  LXX  in  its  more  original  form  (see  examples  in  QPB.*).  Thus  id  c.  IJ 
words  are  omitted  in  LXX  in  v. •■■■'■'■*"-"■  "(wholly)  »■  «■•"«.".■ 
With  respect  to  some  of  these,  opinions  may  differ  ;  but  v."™'  "ks  it  b  Ihil 
day"  clearly  cannot  have  been  part  of  the  original  text  of  B.C.  604  {as'),  bat 
most  have  been  added  after  the  fiilfilinent.  In  c.  27-29  the  omissions  in 
UUC  {or  additions  in  the  Heb.,  as  the  case  may  be)  are,  from  some  caste, 
peculiarly  numerous  :  Kuenen,  §  54.  6,  here  prefers  the  LXX  almost  through- 
out (except  34'°'"  LXX  =  I7"-'*  Heb,,  and  36  (29)  "■**,  where  the  translatort 
have  entirely  missed  the  sense);  in  c  27  W.  R.  Smith,  OT/C.  p.  1131 
(ed.  1,  p.  104  If. ),  also  urges  strongly  the  superiority  of  the  LXX  {d,  p.  373). 

It  is  remarked  by  Kuenen  tliat  the  two  leiis  of  Jer.  are  not  to  mudi  tw* 
lecensions,  as  the  same  recension  in  diffireni  ilagts  0/  its  history.  The  dit 
fetent  positions  of  the  foreign  prophecies  in  the  two  texts  may  be  accounted 
for  by  various  hypotheses,  which  cannot  here  be  discussed :  in  all  probatolity, 
however,  their  position  in  the  LXX  {in  c.  35)  is  less  origitwl  than  tbdr 
potitioa  in  the  Hebrew  (<^ler  it ;  c£  pp.  371,  372). 

The  redaction  of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  though  details  must 
necessarily  in  many  cases  remain  hypothetical,  must  have  passed 
*  Especially  by  Graf  and  Keii  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Woikman  on  the 
other.  The  last-named  scholar  has  formed  a  blse  view  of  the  tnethod 
fbUowed  by  the  translators,  and  his  made,  in  conseqaence,  the  great  mistalce 
(^  not  distinguishing  Ixtween  deviations  due  only  to  the  translatots,  and 
Ihow  having  their  source  in  the  M55.  used  by  them ;  thua  in  hit  elobotale 
"Synopsit  of  Variations,"  the  mnjority  were  never  in  any  Hd)rew  MS.|  W 
■n  WBtfij  imaginary  originals  of  the  translators'  paraphraotl. 
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through  at  least  five  distinct  stages.*  The_;&-j/of  these  stages 
will  have  been  represented  by  the  roll  of  Jehoiakim's  fourth 
year,  in  which  the  prophet,  dictating  to  Baruch,  confimitted  for 
the  first  time  to  writing  the  prophecies  delivered  by  him  during  the 
preceding  twenty-three  years  (above,  p.  149).  The  second  stage 
was  represented  by  the  roll  of  Jehoiakim's  fifth  year,  in  which  the 
same  prophecies,  after  the  first  roll  had  been  burnt,  were  re- 
written, with  many  additio/ts  (36'*) :  this  roll,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed,  embraced  (allowing  for  possible  glosses  and 
expansions,  introduced  subsequently)  ii*-*-"*;  c  3-6;  7'-9*'; 
,oi7-».  „i-8.  „i>.ia«j  a, 11-22";  c  25 ;  46i-49**t  The /Aird 
stage  will  have  corresponded  to  the  title  i^  and  have  included  in 
addition  the  prophecies,  delivered  during  the  seventeen  years  follow- 
ing, down  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  586 :  for  instance,  c  13 ; 
a, 1-10.  3aS0-a3Sj  a3**>;  c  24;  c  30-33  (in  the  main);  49***; 
Si'*'**'.  In  the /mr(A  stage,  the  narratives  relating  to  events 
after  B.C.  586  will  have  been  added,  viz.  38'^''  39'*  '*,  a  40-44 :  to 
what  stages  the  other  biographical  narratives,  viz,  c.  26,  35,  36, 
45  (relating  to  Jehoiakim's  reign),  and  a  27-29,  3,),  37'-38''' 
j^u-ia  (Zedekiah's),  are  to  be  referred,  must  remain  uncertain ; 
the  chronological  disorder  makes  it  improbable  that  they  were 
all  added  at  one  and  the  same  stage.  To  a  _fi/eA  stage — spread, 
probably,  over  a  series  of  years,  and  not  completed  by  a  sii^Ie 
hand — will  belong  such  additions  as  iqI'I*  50*— si**;  j^i-i*-" 
(v.^*-*-"  abridged  from  2  Ki.  25^- **■"),  c  52  (the  historical 
appendix,  excerpted  from  z  KJ.  24^**-,  and  presupposmg  con- 
sequently the  completion  of  the  Book  of  Kings),  as  also  the 
insertions,  or  glosses,  which  are  traceable,  with  greater  or  less 
probabihty,  in  various  parts  of  the  book  (cf.  pp.  370,  372  f.).  The 
fourth  stage  will  hardly  have  been  completed  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  exile,  and  the  fifth  not  till  considerably  later.  Some 
c^  the  bi<%Taphica]  narratives  may  be  the  work  of  Baruch,  though 
he  will  hardly  have  been  responsible  for  the  imperfect  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  many  of  them  are  now  arranged.  The 
large  amount  of  variation  between  the  LXX  and  the  Massoretic 
text  constitutes  an  independent  ground  for  supposing  that,  in 

*  CL  Ktntndi,  jtinii  dtr  Gach.  da  oiliest.  ScHri/ttumt  [Bbove,  p-  3)1  [k 
177 1  (b  the  lepanite  reprint  of  1897,  p>  75  f.)- 

t  Posobly  alio  c  1^17,  iS-iO  fonned  part  of  the  Mnw  mil )  bat  tbeM 
frophcda  may  have  been  added  in  the  third  itt^e. 
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some  cases,  the  writings  composing  the  Book  of  Jer.  circulated 
for  a  while  in  separate  small  collections,*  in  which  variatioos 
might  more  easily  arise  than  after  they  were  collected  into  a 
volume.  As  regards  the  position  of  individual  prophecies,  it 
seems  that  as  the  original  nucleus  (the  roll  of  Jehoiakim's  fifth 
year)  was  gradually  enlarged,  the  prophecies  relating  to  Judah 
were  placed  (as  a  rule)  de/ore  those  dealing  [255]  with  foreign 
nations  (c.  25,  46^-49*^),  while  the  narratives  which  were  rather  of 
a  biographical  character  were  made  to  follow  c.  25,  the  fordgn 
prophecies  themselves  being  kept  at  the  end.  C.  30-33  (pro- 
phecies of  restoration)  may  have  been  placed  where  they  now 
stand,  on  acccunt  of  their  being  connected  (like  a  27-29,  34) 
with  the  reign  of  Zedekiah:  c.  45  (supplement  to  36^"^)  may 
have  been  placed  after  a  37-44  (which  form  a  tolerably  con- 
tinuous narrative),  and  so  separated  from  c.  36,  on  account  of 
its  subordinate  character,  ^g^^-^  (on  Elam),  though  belonging 
to  Zedekiah's  reign,  would  naturally  be  attached  to  the  other 
foreign  prophecies :  the  same  would  be  the  case  with  c.  50-51 
(Babylon).  Even  so,  however,  there  are  several  prophecies  of 
which  the  position  remains  unexplained:  it  is  clear  that  in 
many  particulars  the  arrangement  of  the  book  is  due  to  causes 
respecting  the  nature  of  which  we  must  confess  our  ignorance. 

That  the  text  of  Jer.  was  liable  to  modification  in  the  process  of  redaction 
may  be  inferred,  partly  from  some  of  the  variations  in  the  LXX  (cf.  p.  270), 
partly  from  other  indications.  Thus  25^*"*  cannot  have  been  written  by  Jer., 
as  it  stands,  in  604  (25^),  but  must  have  been  added  by  one  who  had  the  whole 
book  before  him:  for  "even  all  that  is  written  in  this  book"  presupposes 
a  prophecy  against  Babylon  ;  and  c.  50  f.  (or  the  prophecy  implied  [2^]  in 
51**)  is  expressly  dated  some  years  afterwards.  And  the  verses  39"**''*» 
being  abrid^qed  from  2  Ki.  25,  can  have  been  inserted  where  they  now  stand 
only  after  the  compilation  of  the  Book  of  Kings  was  completed.  And  this, 
if  2  Ki.  25^"*^  formed  part  of  the  original  text  of  Kings  (p.  26Sf.),  was  sub- 
sequent to  the  composition  of  Jer.  40-43 ;  so  that  in  that  case  the  existence 
of  s/a^ds  in  the  formation  of  the  present  Book  of  Jeremiah  will  be  palpable. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that,  in  addition  to  lo*"^"  39^"  (p.  264),  5o'-5l* 
(which  are  generally  agreed  not  to  be  from  Jeremiah's  hand),  there  are  several 
other  passages  in  Jer.,  mostly  short  ones,  which,  in  some  cases  on  the  ground 

•  Thus  c.  27-29,  to  judge  from  the  unusual  orthography  of  some  of  the 
proper  names  (n*DT,  not  "«n*cT,  and  some  other  names  similarly ;  Nebuckad- 
nezzar^  not  as  commonly  (and  correctly)  in  Jer.,  Nebuchadre%sar\  {Mrobably 
have  a  history  of  their  own  (if  we  but  knew  it),  and  reached  the  com|nler 
through  some  special  channel  (comp.  p.  270). 
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Ihtt  tl^  ore  not  recognised  in  Ihe  LXX,  in  olhen  on  the  ground  (hat  they 
u«  repelilions  of  previoiis  passages,  of  thai  they  intcirupt  the  connexion,  or 
conlain  ideas  foreign  10  Jer.'s  usual  point  of  view  (so  especially  17"""  33"''*), 
■re  considered  by  recent  critics  to  be  additions  tu  the  original  text  of  the 
book.  Thus  Kuencn  (partly  after  Siade,  ZATW.  1883,  p.  isf,,  Ctttk.  i. 
646f.)  treated  as  such  i6'*- (§  53.  19),  i?"-"  (S  S»-  'S.  16),  ag"-"  (S  S4- 6  = 
not  in  LXX),  30'"-  (not  in  LXX)  =  46"'-  (in  LXX  :  g  54.  25  ;  56.  7),  3o»-»< 
("perhaps."  g  54.  23  ^  v."  not  in  LXX).  3i»-''  (S  54.  25),  33«'  (3  54.  30), 
33'*''' (S  54- "  ;  not  in  LXX);  inc.  25.  he  read  (S  56.  1-3]  v. '•»■ '■•»■>«'- 
[above,  p.  270]  "■•'■"•  as  in  LXX.  omitting  besides  v.""""-*'  (v."-"^ 
omilted  also  in  LXX) ;  in  17''  "^  '•■"■  """  he  preferred  (§  54.  6)  the  shorter 
text  of  the  LXX  ;  he  regarded  9^  "^  also  as  "  very  doubtful "  (|  53.  11); 
•nd  allowed  (§  56.  9)  that  c  48  might  be  in  parts  interpolated,  esp.  in  v.*-* 
(,_.hpb.ub.«^r  np,  in  LXX);  but  he  defended  (against  Stade)  3"'  (3  5a. 
10),  S*^"  (»^-),  Sa"-"  (3  54-  22)-  The  two  most  recent  writers  on  Jer.. 
Comill  and  Giesehrecht,  go,  however,  much  beyond  Kuenen  in  the  assumption 
of  such  additions,  each,  namely,  rejecting  several  other  passages  independently, 
and  agreeing  in  the  case  of  i'3"f-  15"-"  ifi"*-  i^u- ■•■"ai"-"  jji*-*  jo'"-"-*'' 
j(W-it.»-n  j2"^  iM.  17- J  33St.ii»a  ("ihe  voice  of  them  .  .  .  house  of 
Jehovah"),  33""''  46™-,  and  (largely)  in  25'-"  (Com.  here,  in  porlicuUr, 
reads  v.""  as  b  LXX,  and  omits  v."-  ""  (from  «m«  a//)  1*  "".^-an- ;  Giesehr. 
reads  v.'""  as  in  the  Heb,,  and  omits  v. '-■"■'*'"'■'''') ;  in  c.  27  Com.  omit* 
(with.  LXX)  v.'  and  much  of  v."*"",  while  Gicsebr.  omits  v.'  only  :  in  C  29 
Com.  omits  v.*-'*""  (not  in  LXX)  """  (from  saying  to  activity,  saying), 
while  Giesehr.  retains  here  v.""",  neutralizing  the  difBculty  which  these 
verses  occasion  by  placing  ihera  (with  Luc.  and  other  MSS.  of  LXX)  bifirt 
v.**.  In  view  of  the  omissions  and  variations  in  the  LXX,  and  of  the  dis- 
Biraneement  which  manifestly  prevails  in  parts  of  Jer.'s  prophecies  (pp.  269- 
173),  Ihe  possibility  of  such  insertions  must  be  granted ;  though  it  may  be 
greatly  doubled  whether  there  are  sufhcieni  grounds  for  holding  Ihem  to  be 
as  numerous  as  Com.  and  Giesebr.  suppose  (cf.  Konig.  Einl.  %  65.  it) :  it 
(nay  have  been  characteristic  of  Jer.  to  repeat  himself  (as  il  certainly  was  to 
be  diffuse),  as  well  as  to  follow  the  impulse  of  his  feeling  in  introdudng 
passages  not  in  strict  logical  harmony  with  the  context.  The  decision  in 
mdividual  cases  is,  however,  sometimes  difficult,  and  hard  to  keep  tree  ftom 
nbjective  considerations.  In  c  35  the  critical  verses  are  v."'"-  "*,  the  cliirf 
question  being  whether  the  original  prophecy  spoke  here  more  (Ileb.  lexl) 
or  less  (LXX)  distmclly,  or  (Kuen.  Com.  &c.)  not  at  all,  of  the  future 
close  of  the  Babylonian  empire  (cf.  p.  260) ;  in  27"**  (p.  270)  it  is  whether 
Jer,  foretold  Ihe  restoration,  or  only  the  captivity,  of  the  fiimitare  aitd 
Teasels  of  the  Temple,  which  had  been  left  by  Ncbuchadneziai  in  597. 

Jeremiah's  was  a  susceptible,  deeply  emotional  natur&  The 
adverse  course  of  events  impresses  him  profoundly;  and  he 
utters  without  reserve  the  emotions  which  in  consequence  aie 
sdned  within  him.  The  trials  which  he  experienced  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  prophetic  office,  the  persecutiOD  and  detraction 
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which  be  encountered  from  those  to  whom  his  words  v 
welcome,  the  disappointments  which,  in  spite  of  the  ] 
given  him  at  his  call  (i"-"),  were  nevertheless  bis  lot  in  life, 
the  ruin  to  which,  as  he  saw  too  truly,  his  country  was  hastening 
overpowered  his  sensitive,  highly-strung  organism :  he  breaks  out 
into  bitter  lamentations  and  complaints,  he  calls  for  vengeance 
upon  his  persecutors,  he  accuses  the  Almighty  of  injustice,  he 
wishes  himself  unborn,*  Yet  he  does  not  flinch  from  the  call  of 
duty :  he  contends  fearlessly  against  the  forces  opposed  to  him; 
he  struggles  even  to  avert  the  inevitable.  Love  for  his  country 
is  powerful  within  him :  through  two  long  chapters  (c.  14  f.)  he 
pleads  on  behalf  of  his  erring  nation :  the  aim  of  his  life  is  to 
lead  his  people  to  better  things.  But  the  sharp  conflict  has  left 
its  scar  upon  his  soul.  Isaiah's  voice  never  falters  with  emotion : 
Jeremiah  bewails  with  tears  of  .grief  the  times  in  which  his  lot  is 
cast ;  t  the  strain  of  his  thoughts  imparts  naturally  to  his  periods 
a  melancholy  cadence;  in  pathetic  tones  he  bids  his  country 
prepare  to  meet  its  doom.^ 

And  thus  the  tragic  pathos  of  Jeremiah's  life  is  reflected  in  his 
book.  His  writings  disclose  to  us  his  inmost  thoughts.  And  as 
the  thoughts  of  an  emotional  spirit  resent  all  artificial  restraint, 
so  Jeremiah's  slyle  is  essentially  artless ;  its  only  adornment  con- 
sisting in  the  figures  which  a  poetical  temperament,  in  an  Eastern 
clime,  would  spontaneously  choose  as  the  vehicle  of  feeling. 
His  prophecies  have  neither  the  artistic  finish  of  those  of  Amos 
or  Isaiah,  nor  the  laboured  completeness  of  Ezekiel's.  In  his 
[257]  treatment  of  a  subject  he  obeys  no  literary  canons ;  he 
pursues  it  just  as  long  as  his  feelings  flow,  or  the  occasion 
prompts  him.  His  language  lacks  the  terseness  and  energy 
which  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  earlier  prophets  :  sentences 
are  drawn  out  at  greater  length  ;  even  where  the  style  is  poetical, 
the  parallelism  of  thought  is  less  perfectly  sustained;  and  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  to  adopt  the  rhetorical  prose  style  of 
Deuteronomy  (f.g.  c.  7,  1 1,  34,  44),  by  which  it  is  evident  that 
Jeremiah  is  greatly  influenced.  More  than  any  other  prophet, 
also,  Jeremiah  not  only  uses  favourite  phrases,  but  {like  other 

■  11"  II*  15""-  ij^"  iS'"-  m"-'*"-. 
t4"'8'^9'  lo"''  13"  =3'- 

t£-g-  6"  7"  9"'-  ai"-'<"-!  cf.  s'*-*"  4"  6"  31*".  Comp.  fiutber 
Wellh.  /jr.  u.Jiu/.  Ccseh.,  chap.  i.  [ed.  I,  pp.  103-106). 
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writers  of  the  Deuteronomic  school)  is  apt  to  repeat  clauses  and 
combinations  of  words,  and  sometimes  (p.  J76f.)  even  whole 
verses.  His  foreign  prophecies  (c  46-49),  though  not  so  striking 
as  Isaiah's,  display  considerable  variety  of  imagery  and  expression, 
as  well  as  greater  poetic  vigour  than  most  of  his  other  writings. 
By  his  conception  of  [he  "  New  Covenant  "  (31^'"^'),  he  surpasses 
in  spirituality  and  profundity  of  insight  every  other  prophet  of 
the  Old  Testament 

Knpressions  chuacleristic  of  Jereiniali : 
I.  D'jn  slufktrds,  fig,  of  kings  or  rulers :  a*  3"  10°  w"  3j"  33'-  •■  * 
as**""  5</.     A  favourite  term  in  Jet.,  even  when  the  figure  of  the 
flock  is  not  eiplicitly  drawn  out, 

3.  TI1C  type  of  sentence,   expressive  of  mingled  pathos  and  surprise : 

jmo  .  .  .  DK  .  .  .  n  a'*' "  8«-  "■ »  14"  31"  49't ;  cf,  30*. 
^  nsva,  maipo  baeksUding^s):  2"  3"  (  =  Hos  14')  5*  8*  14',  Hos.  11', 
Pr.  l":  in  the  combinatioii  Suit'  nawo,  3'- •""•".J 

4.  D'JC  bSi  T^-g  njD  la  turn  tht  neck  and  net  thtfact :  2"  18"  32".  t 

5.  txi  npb  lo  rativt  carrciiim:  a"  S»  ;"  17"  3a"  35",  Zeph.  3'-', 

Pr.  i'8"34".r 
&  3^  Sv  n^v  lit.  lo  ante  up  upen  Iht  heart  (often  ||  to  riurunj^r) :  3"  7" 

19"  3a"  44"''.      Rare  besides,  Is.  65",  2  Ki.  la". 
7.  itrrm  slubbomtuss :   3"   7"  9"  ii»   13"   16"   i8"  33",   Dt  19"*, 

Ps.  Si".!  Always  followed  by  "  of  heart", 
&  From  tie  land  of  the  norlA :  (as  the  place  whence  evil  or  invasion 
■rises)  6"  10"  srf:from  the  north,  i"  4'  6"  13"  15"  46"  47» 
jc^^Sl";  cf.  i"'2S»-"  46'- ">■'*:  (as  the  place  of  Israel's  banish- 
ment, whence  it  will  be  brought  back)  3"  (cf.  v."),  16"  33'  31'. 
9,  Men  (e"K)  of  Judah  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  :  4*  II*-  '  17"  18" 
3*"  is"  3^-  Elsewhere  only  a  Ki,  33'  =  a  Chr,  34",  Dan,  9' 
(a  reminiscence  from  Jer.:  cf.  33"). 

[358]  10.  Vru  -ae  great  destrutliott:  4*6'  14"  48'  50"  51",  Zeph.  l"*.! 

It.  An  idea  strengthened  by  the  negation  of  its  opposite  ;  4"  7"  ai"  (for 
evil  and  not  for  good :  so  39"  44",  Am.  9*)  24**  43'°  (ct  Ps.  38°). 
Cf,  above  No.  4.     Not  common  elsewhere. 

\i.rtey^itomaktafullend:  4"  5'°- >•  30"  =  46". 

13.  »'Xi\f3f:xM!\y\\-iVi  Behold  I  bring  .  .  .1  5"  6"  11"  19'- "  31*  35" 
3^  45'  49',  I  Ki-  ■4"'  3i",  a  Ki.  ai"  a2"=a  Ch.  34»*  (ct  above, 
p.  aot.  No.  37).     In  other  prophets,  only  three  or  four  times  in  Ez. 

14-  [°]T)9T  nit  tAe  lime  Ihal  I  visit  them  [thee,  him) :  6^  49"  jc^  :  in  the 
jl^tly  varied  forms  nt^5f  nit  Iht  lime  ef  their  visilalion,&'  10"  (  = 
51")  4^  50")  ompB  njp  the  year  ef  their  viiitali«n,  II"  33" 
48«,T 

t^  3*300  1U0  Tenvr  on  every  side:  6"  ac^"  46*  49",  P».  3i",f  C£ 
Lam,  3"  n^  terrors  on  every  tide. 

I&  l4f  IS*  >V) """'  '"fr  which  my  name  is  ealltd  (in  token  of  ownership] : 
«f  tin  temple  fflrdty,  ;»■"•'*■  "35"  3:^  34"  J  irf  the  people,  14*  1 
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of  Jeremiah  hinuelT,  15".  Simiktly  Dl  2S>*,  ■  KL  8'  {  =  3  Ch. 
6"),  2  Ch.  7",  Am.  9",  Is.  63",  Dan.  g"-  ^  (the  oii^nol  meaning 
of  the  phraM  may  be  learnt  from  2Sa.  13";  c£  Is.  4'').t 

17.  .  .  .  OJ^  riling  uji  and  .  .  .  (speaking)  7"  25'  3S" ;  [seDdiag)  7" 

254  3,(f  ag"  35"»  44*    3  Ch.   36";  (testKjdng)   ii^j   (leiching) 

32".  r 

18.  Tht  cities  of  Judah  and  tlu  tlreets  ef  Jirusaltm  :  7"' ••  ii*  33'*44*-* 

(with  "laodof  Judflh"),  17";  streets  of  JeruiaUm,iisa,  5'  n*  14". 

Not  eipressions  used  by  other  prophets. 
ig.  ^1*  Ttan  te  iiuliru  the  ear :  7*^  "  11' 17"  25*  34W35U44*  (not  in  Dt, 

or  in  any  other  prophet,  except  Is.  55*). 
JO.  Btkold,  the  days  emu.  and  .  .  .  :  7»'  9"  16"  ig*  33^  '  30*  31"-  "■ " 

33W  48U  4g>  51".".     Elsewhere  only  Am.  4*  8"  9",  i  Sa.  3^, 

3Ki.  «>"-IsB.  39", 
ai.   7TU  voiee  ef  mirth  and  the  voice  ofgladnas,  Iht  vote*  efike  brideffvtm 

and  Ike  veiee  eftht  bride  :  y"  16"  aj"  33". 
22.  D-in  JiW  haiitaiiM  e/jaekais  :  9"  (Heb,")  lO"  49"  S^^A 

33.  nun  -Klip  comer-clipi  (t.s.  shaved  about  Che  temples :  an  e^nthet  of 

certain  Arab  tribes) :  9"  25"  49". 

34.  A  verb  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  its  passive:  ti''tr»n'amn) 

17"  atf  ai*- ». 

35.  Th*  laerd,   the  fttiileaee,   and  ike  famine  (sometimes  in  changed 

order):  14"  ai'-'  34"  a?"-"  39""  33"-"  34"  38' 43"- •»  44" ; 

th*  svord  and  the  famine:   s"   ll"   i4i».  u- »- 1*   1^4  ,gii  ^u 

44"-«-";  cf.  IS*. 
[259]  36.  Sjl  lp»  •JWt  Beheld  I  visit  i^en  .  .  . ;  1 1"  33*  39"  46"  50" 

(Sm).      The  verb  itself  is  also  much  more  frequent  in  Jer.  than  in 

any  other  prophet 
27,  .  .  .  ^  '"'  "131  fn  -m»  (a  very  peculiar  type  of  sentence ;  Ewald, 

Syntax,  |  334')  =  14'  46'  47'  49"! 
38.  pMn  nu^oo  ^dS  r^yh  far  a  shuddering  tintt  all kingi^ms  sf  the  earth: 

15*  34'  39"  34".     From,  Dt.  28". 

29.  Sentences  of  the  type  "fishers,  and  they  shall  fish  them":  16"  33* 

48"  S'". 

30.  And  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  .  .  .  and  it  shall  deivitr  .  .  .  :  ly"* 

3l"'>  49"  5c'''',  From  the  refrain  in  Am.  1",  wied  from  "  And 
I  ma  send,"  &C.,  Am.  t'- ''■"•■"  ^- \  Has.  S".} 

31.  To  return  each  ene  fraia  his  evil  viay  \   18"  25' 36*  35"  36'-^  Jon. 

3'.     a.   1  Ki.  13",  2  Ki.   ly",  2  Ch.  7",  El.  13=  33",  Jon.  f. 

33.  His  (thy)  soul  shall  be  to  him  {thee')  for  a  prey:  31»38'39":  cf.  45*. 

33,   Thus  saitk  JehoBok  (often  +  o/ ipjcj),  the  God  of  Israel:  a  standing 

formula  with  Jeremiah,  as  6'"'  7'-  "  11'  Ac,  but  extremely  rare  in 

other  prophets  (not  unfnxiuenlly,  without  ofhosti,  in  Kings). 

The  principal  cases  of  the  rrptlition  of  passages,  noted  on  p.  375,  aie  (he 

following  (sometimes  with  sligliC  variations  in  the  phraseology): — i'"'  and 

ig7ibSb_ |itt.u  ,jM_ guk  4H>_ a"*  11*. 4"  31'-"'.— 4'  6'.— s'-^g* 

(Heb.*).-**"  8"»-".-6»-"  so""**--6~  ae"*.— y"  ii'".-?'^"*-"  ii*- 
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fc.7b__j«.»  ,g».«.iii..ib._gib  ,61  35»_8ii  ,4i"-._9Hb  (Heb."*)  33".— 
9»  (Heb."")  49^.  — itf'-"  51"-".— 11"  jo".— ii=»  23'"''  48"'  45^.— 15"> 
43"''-i5'*'"  I?*-*-— "ft""-  aj"-.— 17"  i9*.-i7"  2i'.-i9»  49"  (Edom) 
50™  (Babylon) ;  cf.  18".— 21' 38».-2ii"'  so"''.— 13"-  33'«-.— 23™-  so*-. 
—30™-  46"'-.— SI*"-;  cf.  33»"-.— 46="'  50^'™.— 48"- ""■  49''.— 49"  5°"-— 
49"-"  5o**'''--49"  S<>*'--S0"'  19"  49"-"SO^  46=">--SO»'  49"--5o"-" 
2l"-'*— 50*  49".  — 50"-"  6"--'.— so"-"  49"-".— 5:"-"  10"-".  See  also 
above,  Nos.  21,  30.      Il  is,  oFcujrsc,  a  question  whether  all  these  are  due  to 


Jcr.  himself:  if  the  vie 
the  case  wth  those  in 
others  as  welL    The  in 


adopteii  almve  be  correct,  this  will  certainly  not  be 
c.  50-51  ;  and  probably  it  is  not  so  in  some  of  the 
tances  of  the  icpetilion  of  shoitei  clauses  uui  phnues 


CHAPTER  V. 
EZEKIEL. 

Literature.— H.  Ewald  in  Die  Prophcten  des  AB,s  (voL  {▼•  of  the 
translation);  F.  Ilitzig  in  the  Kgj\  Exeg.  Handb.  1847,  ed.  2  (rewritten) 
by  R.  Smend,  1880  [does  not  altogether  supersede  Hitzig's  work];  C  F. 
Kcil,  Der  Proph,  Ez,  1868,  (ed.  2)  1882 ;  C.  H.  Comill,  Der  Propk.  Eu 
geschildtrt^  1 882,  and  Das  Buck  des  Proph,  Em.  1886  (Prolegomena,  and 
apparatus  criticuSy  remarkably  thorough :  text  apt  to  be  arbitrary) ;  C.  von 
Orelli  (in  Strack  and  Zockler's  Kgf,  Komnientar\  1888 ;  L.  Gautier,  Ia 
mission  du  proph,  Ezech,  1891 ;  A.  B.  Davidson  in  the  Cambridge  BibU  fir 
Schools^  1892  (to  be  recommended) ;  D.  H.  Milller,  Ezechiel-Studien^  WieOt 
1894;  J.  Skinner  (in  the  "Expositor's  Bible"),  1895.  On  the  Temple  in 
c.  40-42,  &c.,  see  also  £.  Kiihn  in  the  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1882,  pp.  601-688. 
The  llcb.  text  of  Ez.  is  often  corrupt,  and  needs  correction  from  the  LXX 
(cf.  QPB,\ 

Ezekiel,  the  son  of  Buzi,  was  one  of  the  captives*  who  were 
carried  with  Jehoiachin  in  597  into  Babylonia,  and  was  settled 
with  others  at  Tel-abib  (3^^),  by  the  river  Chebar  (i^**  3^*  &c). 
He  was  a  priest,  and  as  such  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of 
Jerusalem,  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  first  captivity  under 
Jehoiachin.  The  exiles  at  Tel-abib  must  have  formed  a  con- 
siderable community.  Though  their  circumstances  could  hardly 
have  been  affluent,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  actual 
want:  Ezekiel  lived  in  his  own  "house"  (3^  8^  12**),  where 
the  elders  of  the  Israelites  are  represented  as  coming  to  sit  and 
listen  to  his  words  (8^;  cf.  14^  20^);  and  the  houses  of  others 
are  alluded  to,  33^®  (cf.  Jer.  29*^).  It  was  in  the  fifth  year  of 
the  exile  of  Jehoiachin  (b.c.  592)  that  Ezekiel  received  his  pro— 
phetic  call  (i'^^-)J  ^^^  the  latest  date  in  his  book  (29^^  fa  2« 
years  afterwards  (b.c.  570). 

The  home  of  Ezekiel's  prophetic  life  was  thus  on  the  banks  of 

•  He  reckons  by  the  years  of  **<?«r  captivity,"  33"  46*.     The  epoch  froQ 

which  the  "  30th  year,"  i^,  is  dated,  is  uncertain. 
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tbe  Chebar.  There  he  watched  from  a  distance  the  toils  dosing 
round  Jerusalem;  and  there  he  declared,  in  every  variety  of 
symbolism  and  imagery,  the  approaching  fall  of  the  dty,  the  niin 
of  ancient  Israel  (c  1-24),  Israel's  chief  crime  is  its  idolatry. 
[261]  This  has  vitiated  its  history  from  the  beginning  (c.  16.  ao. 
33),  and  it  is  rife  in  it  even  now.  It  would  seem  that  in  this 
judgment  Ezekiel  is  not  wholly  just  to  the  past,  and  that  he  has 
transferred  to  it  unconsdously  the  associations  of  the  present. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  corruption  of  Jerusalem  is  incurable 
now;  and  therefore,  as  he  repeatedly  insists,  Jerusalem  must 
perish.  But  even  the  exiles  fall  far  short  of  what  they  should 
be;  exile  has  not  yet  wrought  upon  them  the  moral  change 
(Hos.  3^*'-)  which  it  was  to  effect  Hence  his  conviction  that 
further  judgments  were  imminent  for  them  in  the  future:  and 
his  aniiety  to  win  at  least  the  souls  of  individuals  {3""-  33"-), 
who  might  form  the  nucleus  of  the  purified  Israel  of  the  future. 
His  advances  were  received  with  coldness ;  he  was  even,  as  it 
seems,  obliged  to  refrain  from  speakmg  openly  among  the  exiles, 
and  to  confine  himself  to  addressing  those  who  visited  him 
specially  m  his  own  house  (3-^'-;  cf.  c  8,  14.  20),  until  the  fall 
c^  Jerusalem  sealed  the  truth  of  his  predictions,  and  assured  for 
him  a  credit  which  otherwise  he  would  never  have  attained 
(24"  33").  The  antagonism  between  Ezekiel  and  the  exiles  is 
manifest;  he  addresses  them  repeatedly  as  a  "rebellious  house" 
(see  p.  297).  How  they  felt  towards  him,  and  how  he  viewed 
tiiem,  appears  further  from  such  passages  as  la*'"'-  i4"'-  ao'"-. 
^Nevertheless,  like  Jeremiah  (p.  260},  he  fixed  his  hopes  for  the 
future  upon  them  :  Zedekiah  and  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  he  gave 
wp  entirely  (g"*' c  12. 17''*'  2i''*-^^c  22):  the  exiles,  when  purged, 
'^Tould  form  the  foundation  of  a  better  Israel  in  the  future  ( 1 1  "'■ 
,^n-M  aoSTf.  36!a'-). 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel  consists  of  three  sections,  dealing  with 
three  different  subjects : — I.  c  1-24.  The  approaching  fall  ofi 
Jerusalem;  II.  c  25-32.  Prophecies  on  foreign  nations;  III. 
o  33-48.  Israel's  future  restoration. 

The  dates  of  the  several  prophecies  are  in  many  cases  stated 
'vith  predsion.  No  critical  question  arises  in  connexion  with 
the  authorship  of  the  book,  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end 
1)earing  unmistakably  the  stamp  of  a  single  mind. 

I.  C  1-24.  The  approaching  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
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I.  C  1-3^.  Ezekiel's  call,  and  the  beginnings  of  his  ministry. 
In  c.  I  Ezekiel  relates  how  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  [262]  exile 
(  =  B.c.  592)  he  fell  into  a  prophetic  trance  or  ecstasy;*  and 
describes  at  length  the  vision  which  he  then  saw. 

Out  of  a  storm-cloud  appearing  in  the  north  there  gradually  emerged  the 
likeness  of  four  living  creatures  (cherubim),  each  with  four  wings  and  four 
&ces,  and  all  moving  harmoniously  together,  v.^^^  Looking  more  closely, 
he  perceived  that  they  enclosed  a  kind  of  quadrangular  chariot,  resting  on 
four  wheels,  which  had  an  independent  motion  of  their  own,  though  always 
in  perfect  harmony  with  that  of  the  four  cherubim,  for  one  spirit  actuated 
bodi,  V.""" ;  the  four  cherubim  supported  on  their  heads  a  firmament,  v.**^; 
and  on  the  firmament  was  a  throne,  with  a  Divine  Form  seated  upon  it. 

It  is  the  supreme  majesty  of  Jehovah  which  thus  takes  shape 
in  the  prophet's  imagination;  and  it  approaches  ^^from  the 
north"  (not  from  Zion),  as  an  omen  that  His  abode  is  no  longer 
in  the  dty  of  His  choice  (cf.  also  Jer.  i^^"). 

The  main  elements  of  the  S3rmbolism  are  suggested,  no  doubt,  partly 
by  the  two  colossal  cherubim  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  partly  by  the 
composite  winged  figures  which  formed  such  an  impressive  feature  in  the 
palaces  of  Babylonia;  but  the  prophet's  imagination — the  Acuity  which, 
when  the  outer  senses,  as  in  an  ecstasy,  are  dormant,  is  abnormally  active — 
combines  the  materials  with  which,  while  in  a  waking  state,  observation  or 
reflection  had  stored  his  mind,  into  a  new  form,t  which  both  as  a  whole  and 
in  its  individual  parts  is,  no  doubt,  meant  to  be  significant  {e,^.  the  four 
hands,  one  on  each  side  of  each  cherub,  and  the  wheels  full  of  eyes,  to 
symbolize  the  universality  of  the  Divine  presence). 

2^"^.  Ezekiel  hears  the  voice  of  Jehovah  speaking  from  the 
throne,  and  commissioning  him  to  be  the  prophet  of  His  people, 
though  at  the  same  time  warning  him  of  the  opposition  and  ill- 
success  which  he  is  likely  to  encounter.  Nevertheless,  he  is 
bidden  not  to  fear ;  and  after  the  commission  to  preach  has  been 
repeated  to  him  in  a  symbolic  form,  2^-3^,  he  is  encouraged  with 
the  further  assurance  that  he  will  be  enabled  to  bear  up  against 
his  opponents,  3*""  (comp.  Jer.  i).  Hereupon  the  vision  leaves 
him,  v.^-'^'*,  and  he  proceeds  to  the  scene  of  his  mission  among 
the  exiles,  v.^^     After  seven  days  he  is  commanded  to  com- 

♦  jSb  <«the  hand  of  Jehovah  came  there  upon  him," — a  phrase  describing 
the  sense  of  ovennastery  by  a  power  l)eyond  their  own  control,  of  which  the 
prophets  were  conscious  when  seized  by  the  prophetic  trance :  cL  3**" "  S^ 
33^  37'  4o\  Isa.  8^^,  Jer.  15",  2  Ki.  3" 

t  Lee,  Itispiration  of  Holy  Scripture  (ed.  4),  pp.  I73-I83, 
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mence  his  ministry,  and  is  reminded  of  the  nature  of  the  [263] 
responsibility  placed  upon  him  :  he  is  a  "  watchman,"  ^pointed 
to  warn  every  sinner  of  the  danger  in  which  he  stands,  and,  in 
case  he  fails  to  do  so,  liable  to  bear  the  consequences  of  his 
neglect,  v.i'^«. 

3.  s'^-c.  7.  The  impending  rain  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
jSt-CT_  Ejek.  in  a  second  trance  sees  again  the  same  vision  as 
in  c;  I.    On  account  of  the  temper  in  which  the  people  will  meet 
him,  he  is  released  temporarily  from  the  obligation  of  speaking 
openly  among  them  as  a  prophet  (cf,  34^  33**). 

C.  4—5.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  portrayed  symbolicaUy. 
(a)  4'"*,  the  prophet,  representing  Jehovah,  lays  mimic  siege  to 
Jenisalem  ;  {b)  4*'^,  representing  the  people,  he  enacts  figuratively 
the  privations  undergone  by  them  during  the  siege,  and  the 
misery  to  be  experienced  by  them  in  exile  afterwards ;  (f)  5'"*, 
representing  the  city,  he  significantly  shows  how  the  inhabitants 
(symbolized  by  his  hair)  will  in  different  ways  be  scattered  and 
perish.  There  follows,  5''^,  an  exposition,  in  unmetaphorical 
language,  of  the  guilt  of  Jenisalem,  and  of  the  judgment  im- 
minent upon  her. 

C  6.  Ezek.  here  apostrophizes  the  land.  Not  the  dty  only, 
but  the  land  of  Judah  generally,  has  been  desecrated  by  idolatrous 
rites,  which  can  effectually  be  rooted  out  only  by  a  desolation, 
and  depopulation,  of  the  entire  territory. 

C.  7.  A  ficul  denunciation  directed  against  the  kingdom 
generally,  describing  in  still  stronger  terms  the  certainty  of  the 
coming  disaster,  and  the  inability  of  prophet,  priest,  or  elder  to 
avert  it  In  v.*-^-  •*-•*  the  prophecy  assumes  a  lyric  strain,  such 
as  is  unwonted  in  Ezekiel. 

3.  C8-11.  Vision  of  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Jerasalem 
{nxdi  year  of  the  exile  of  Jehoiachin  =  B.C.  591)- 

C  8,  Ezekiel,  in  the  presence  of  the  elders,  who  are  silting 
in  his  house,  falls  into  a  prophetic  trance,  and  is  brought  tn  his 
ndon  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  sees  different  forms  of  idolatry 
carried  on  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple.  C.  9  the  threat  ex- 
pessed  in  V^  is  carried  out,  Jehovah,  having  left  the  throne 
bome  by  the  cherubim,  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple  to 
superintend,  as  it  were,  the  execution  of  His  purpose :  at  His 
command  His  ministers  pass  through  the  city,  and  destroy  all 
who  have  not  previously  been  marked  on  the  forehead  by  an 
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angel  in  token  of  their  loyalty  to  Jehovah.  C.  lo  Jehovah  re- 
appears upon  the  [264]  throne,  and  commands  burning  coals, 
taken  from  the  fire  between  the  cherubim,  to  be  scattered  over 
the  dty,  v.^**.  He  again  leaves  His  throne  and  stands  beside 
the  Temple  while  this  is  being  done,  v.*"^^,  but  resumes  His  seat 
as  soon  as  it  is  completed,  preparatory  to  taking  His  final  de- 
parture from  His  sanctuary.  He  pauses  for  a  while  at  the  east 
gate  of  the  outer  Court,  v.^^^.  C.  11  the  prophet  sees  25  men 
standing  in  the  east  gate,  who  "gave  wicked  counsel  in  the  dty,* 
i.tf.,  no  doubt,  who  were  planning  revolt  from  Nebuchadnezzar, 
confident  (v.^**)  in  the  strength  of  the  city  to  resist  reprisals. 
Their  confidence,  it  is  declared,  is  misplaced ;  for  the  dty  will 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  its  foes,  v.^'^^.  Even  as  Ezekiel 
spoke,  one  of  the  ringleaders  dropped  down  dead.  The  prophet 
(cf.  9®),  dreading  the  omen,  is  moved  to  intercede  on  behalf  of 
the  "  remnant  of  Israel,"  and  receives  in  reply  the  assurance  that 
Israel  will  not  perish:  the  exiles,  however  contemptuously  the 
Jerusalemites  may  view  them  (comp.  p.  260),  will  return  to  their 
former  home,  and  again  enjoy  the  tokens  of  Divine  favour, 
V.  14-22^  After  this,  the  cherubim,  bearing  Jehovah's  glory,  finally 
leave  Jerusalem :  the  prophet  watches  them  in  their  course  as 
far  as  the  Mount  of  Olives,  when  the  vision  suddenly  leaves  him, 
and  he  awakes  from  his  prophetic  trance  to  find  himself  again 
among  the  captives  of  Tel-abib. 

4.  C.  12-19.  The  certainty  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  its 
ground  in  the  nation's  sinfulness,  further  established. 

121-20.  The  exiles  descrediting  the  announcement  recently 
made  to  them  by  the  prophet,  he  firstly  (v.^-^^)  enacts  in  their 
sight  a  dumb  show,  symbolizing  the  approaching  exile  of 
Zedekiah  and  the  people ;  and  secondly  (v.i^'2<>)  represents  imder 
a  figure  the  privations  which  they  will  suffer  during  the  siege  and 
subsequently. 

1221-14I1.  On  the  prophets  and  their  announcements.  The 
non-fulfilment  of  oracles  uttered  by  the  false  prophets,  and  the 
fact  that  Ezck.'s  own  prophecies,  in  consequence  of  their  not 
relating  to  the  immediate  future,  did  not  admit  of  being  tested 
by  the  result,  led  the  people  to  distrust  all  prophedes.  But 
Jehovah's  word  will  not  fail  of  its  accomplishment,  la^^*^:  the 
false  prophets  will  not  only  be  silenced  by  the  logic  of  facts,  but 
they  will  themselves  be  swept  away  in  the  coming  destruction. 
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iji-u  v."-"  is  diTected  against  certain  prophetesses,  [265] 
whose  influence  among  the  exiles  is  described  as  particularly 
pemidous.  The  prophets  alluded  to  are  no  doubt  those  who 
lulled  the  people  of  Jerusalem  into  false  security,  and  who  un- 
settled the  exiles  with  delusive  promises  of  a  speedy  return  (see 
Jer.  c.  28  ;  ag'*"-  &c).  There  follows  a  specification  of  the  con- 
ditions (abandonment  of  idolatry,  and  loyalty  to  HiraselQ  under 
which  alone  Jehovah  will  be  consulted  by  His  people,  or  permit 
His  prophet  to  answer  them,  i^^-^K 

14"-'*.  An  exception  explained.  When  once  Jehovah  has 
passed  His  decree  against  a  land,  the  righteous  who  may  be 
therein  will  alone  be  delivered :  *  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  how- 
ever, a  remnant,  against  this  rule,  will  escape,  in  order,  tig.,  by 
the  spectacle  of  their  godlessness,  to  satisfy  the  exiles,  among 
whom  they  are  brought,  of  the  justice  of  the  judgment  accom- 
plished upon  the  city  (cf.  la^'). 

C.  15-17-  Allegories,  exhibiting  from  different  points  of  view 
the  nation's  ripeness  for  judgment 

C.  15.  Israel  is  compared  to  a  vine-branch — not  at  its  best 
the  most  valuable  of  woods,  and  now,  already  half-burnt  by  the 
fire  (alluding  to  the  exile  under  Jehoiachin) :  can  there  be  any 
qnestion  what  use  will  be  found  for  the  remainder?  The  un- 
bvourable  comparison  is  suggested  by  reflection  on  the  history 
and  temper  of  the  nation :  and  from  what  has  already  happened, 
die  prophet  asks  bis  hearers  to  infer  what  the  final  issue  is  likely 
to  be. 

C.  16.  Jerusalem  an  adulteress.  Jerusalem  is  depicted  as  a 
woman  who,  in  spite  of  the  care  and  attention  which  Jehovah 
had  shown  toward  her,  v.'-'*,  had  requited  Him  with  persistent 
ingratitude  and  infidelity,  v."-**,t  and  has  merited  accordingly 
the  punishment  of  the  adulteress,  v.*""*^.  In  her  sinfulness  she 
has  even  exceeded  Samaria  and  Sodom,  v,**"*^ ;  so  low,  accord- 
in^y,  has  she  fallen  in  Jehovah's  favour,  that  her  restoration  (for 
a  prospect  of  this,  however  distant,  is  still  held  out)  can  take 
place  only  after  that  of  Samaria  and  Sodom. 

C.  17.  Zedekiah's  disloyalty  to  his  Babylonian  masters,  and 
the  consequences  which  may  be  expected  to  result  from  it,  v.^"". 
In  v.*"'*  the  circumstances  are  stated  in  the  form  of  an  allegory 

*  Cf.  the  theoiy  of  stiici  {temporal)  retribution  expounded  in  c.  18. 

t  The  Mue  Bgate  as  in  Hos.  a'"-,  Jer.  a««-  3"-,  et  In.  S?'"*. 
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(or  as  it  is  termed  in  v.\  a  "riddle"),  the  sense  of  which  is 
explained  in  v.^^'".  The  prophecy  closes,  v.^-^,  with  [266]  a 
glance  at  brighter  days  to  come,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Davidic  kingdom  in  the  future. 

C.  18.  The  moral  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  individual 
before  God.  Ezek.'s  contemporaries  complained  that  they  were 
suffering  for  sins  committed  by  their  forefathers :  "  the  fathers," 
they  said,  "  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge."  The  prophet,  in  opposition  to  this  one-sided 
view,  expounds  a  strongly  individualistic  theory  of  retribution : 
every  one  is  rewarded  according  to  his  doings :  the  righteous 
man  lives,  the  unrighteous  man  dies, — each  entirely  irrespectively 
of  his  father's  merits  or  demerits,  v.^"^.  Similarly,  the  wicked 
man  who  repents  of  his  wickedness  lives;  the  righteous  man 
who  turns  from  his  righteousness  dies,  v.2i-2».  The  practical 
lesson  follows :  let  each  one  repent  while  there  is  time :  for 
Jehovah  "hath  no    pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth," 

y  80-32^ 

The  same  proverb  is  quoted  by  Jeremiah  (si**')*  ^^o  admits  that  it 
expresses  a  reality,  but  rests  his  hopes  upon  the  advent  of  a  better  future, 
when  the  conditions  of  society  will  be  so  altered  that  the  evil  consequenc 
of  sin  will  be  confined  to  the  perpetrator,  and  not  extend  to  the  innocent 
E^elc's  theory  is  prompted  by  the  desire  to  exert  a  practical  influence  u 
his  contemporaries ;  hence  he  emphasizes  that  aspect  of  the  question 
they  neglected,  and  which,  though  not  the  so/e  truth,  is  nevertheless  a  v 
important  aspect  of  the  truth,  viz.  that  individual  responsibility  never  entt 
ceases,  and  that  the  individual  soul,  if  it  exerts  itself  aright,  can  eipancipai 
itself  from  a  moral  doom  entailed  upon  it,  either  by  the  faults  of  its  ancestoi 
or  by  its  own  evil  past.    See  further  the  notes  of  Pro£  Davidson,  pp.  1, 
124-134. 


C.  19.   A  lamentation  on  the   "princes"  {t\e,  the  Jewis" 
kings),  and  on  the  fall  of  the  kingdom.     Two  other  allegories  :- 
(i)  the  Davidic  stock  is  likened  to  a  lioness :  her  two  whelps  ai 
Jehoahaz  (v.^"^)  and  Jehoiachin  (v.*^-*),  whose  different  fates 
described,  v.^*^ ;  (2)  it  is  likened  to  a  vine  planted  in  a  ferti_!^e 
soil,  and  putting  forth  strong  branches  (the  Davidic  kings) ;  b"«-Jt 
now  the  vine  is  forcibly  uprooted  :  its  strong  rods  (Jehoahaz  ar^d 
Jehoiachin)  are  broken  and  destroyed ;  it  is  itself  planted  in  tl^e 
wilderness  (the  exiles  with  Jehoiachin);  and  fire  is  gone  for^A 
out  of  the  rod  of  its  branches,  destroying  its  fruit  (the  suicidiJ/ 
policy  of  Zedekiah). 
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5,  C.  20-24.  The  same  theme  further  developed. 

joi-44  (b.c  20  Heb.).  (the  7th  year  of  the  exile,  i.e.  the  4th 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  =  B.C.  590).  The  elders  of  Israel 
come  (as  14')  to  consult  Ezekiel.  He  answers  them  in  similar 
[267]  terms :  while  Israel's  idolatry  continues,  Jehovah  will  not 
be  consulted  by  them.  This  answer  is  justified  by  a  review  of 
the  nation's  history,  showing  bow  it  had  been  continuously  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry,  and  Jehovah  had  only  been  restrained  from 
destroying  it  by  the  thought  that,  if  He  did  so,  His  name  would 
be  profaned  in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen.  And  still  the  nation's 
heart  is  unchanged :  even  exile  has  not  eradicated  the  impulse 
to  idolatry ;  hence  (v.**"^)  further  purifying  judgments  must  yet 
pass  over  it,  ere  Jehovah  (as  He  still  will  do)  can  acknowledge 
it  again  as  His  own. 

But  Ezekiel  sees  the  end  of  Jerusalem  advancing  rapidly ; 
and,  ao"-c  24,  his  thoughts  turn  thither. 

20**^*  (  =  2ii-i  Heb.).  A  great  and  all-devouring  conflagra- 
tion is  to  be  kindled  in  the  forest  of  the  South  (the  "  Negeb," 
i.e.  the  southern  tract  of  Judah;  Gen.  13'  RV.  marg.).  The 
meaning  of  the  allegory  is  transparent 

C.  21  (  =  2i<w"  Heb.).  The  sword  of  Jehovah  against 
Jerusalem.  Jehovah  threatens  to  draw  His  sword  from  its 
sheath,  and  to  cut  off  from  Jerusalem  "  righteous  and  wicked  " 
aliJce,  v.i'^.  In  v.*-"  the  sword  is  represented  as  already  drawn  ; 
and  the  prophet  adopts  almost  a  lyric  strain,  as  he  pictures  its 
glittering  blade,  darting  hither  and  thither  about  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem.  Neitt  Ezekiel  imagines  Nebuchadnezzar  to  have 
already  started,  and  to  be  debating  whether  first  to  attack 
Jerusalem  or  Ammon  :  at  the  point  where  the  roads  diveige, 
he  consults  his  oracles;  the  lot  falls  for  him  to  proceed  to 
Jerusalem,  v.'^^ ;  and  the  prophet  describes,  not  without  satis- 
foction,  the  consequent  abasement  of  the  unworthy  Zedekiah, 
v,**-*^.  But  though  Jerusalem  suffers  first,  Ammon  will  not  long 
glory  in  its  escape :  in  vain  may  Ammon  furbish  its  sword  in 
rivalry,  as  it  were,  to  Jehovah's :  it  must  return  into  its  sheath, 
and  leave  Ammon  defenceless  before  the  foe,  v.**^'. 

The  Ammoniles  had  previously  (j  Ki.  24-)  co-operated  with  Nehucliad- 
benu,  but  Ihey  had  afterwards  inlrigiiL'd  (o  procure  a  general  imuiiection 
■guiut  the  Chaldaan  power  (see  Jer.  27"-  •),  and  now  were  acling  probably 
hi  concert  wilh   Zedekiah.      It   was  duublless  expected  in  Jerusalem  that 
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Nebuchadnezzar  would  attack  the  Ammonites  first :  Ezek.  declares  the 
speedy  advent  of  the  Chaldseans  before  Jerusalem*  V.^  alludes  to  the 
incredulity  with  which  his  prophecy  would  be  received.  The  general  sense 
of  the  sword-song  is  clear  ;  but  the  text  in  parts  is  very  corrupt  (esp.  v.^^*  ^ 
[Heb.  ^  M] :  see  QPB^). 

[268]  C.  22.  The  guilt  of  Jerusalem.  The  prophet  draws  an 
appalling  picture  of  the  crime  rampant  in  the  capital ;  dwelling 
in  particular,  not  (as  c.  5,  16)  on  the  idolatry,  but  on  the  moral 
offences  of  which  the  inhabitants  had  been  guilty,  v,^"^.  The 
corruption  extends  to  all  classes,  v.^s-^i. 

C.  23.  Oholah  and  Oholibah.  In  a  22  the  prophet  drew  a 
picture  of  the  present  generation :  here  he  draws  one  of  those 
that  had  passed.  Under  an  allegory,  similar  in  character  to  that 
in  c.  16,  he  describes  the  past  history  of  Samaria  and  Jerusalem. 
Jehovah,  in  Egypt,  took  to  Himself  two  women  who  were 
harlots :  one  became  at  length  intolerable,  so  that  she  was  put 
away,  v.^"^^ ;  the  other,  instead  of  taking  warning  by  her  sister's 
fate,  excelled  her  in  unholy  practices,  v.  ^2-21  ^^^  jg^.  3*^11)  :  she 
must  therefore  be  equally  punished,  v.^^-ss^  upon  grounds  which, 
that  none  may  doubt  their  sufficiency,  are  stated  again  at  length, 

C.  24  (the  ninth  year  of  the  exile,  B.a  588,  the  loth  day  of 
the  loth  month,  being  the  day  on  which  Jerusalem  was  invested 
by  the  Chaldseans,  2  Ki.  25^;  cf.  Zech.  %^\  V.i-i*.  By  the 
parable  of  the  rusty  caldron  the  prophet  sets  forth,  firstly,  the 
siege  now  commencing ;  secondly,  its  final  issue,  viz.  the  forced 
evacuation  of  Jerusalem  by  its  inhabitants  on  account  of  the 
•  defilement  which  they  have  contracted  through  their  sins. 

V.16-27  an  incident  in  Ezek.'s  family  life  is  made  the  vehicle 
of  a  lesson.  The  prophet's  wife  suddenly  dies  :  but  he  is  com- 
manded to  refrain  from  all  public  manifestation  of  grief,  in  order 
thereby  to  prefigure  the  paralysing  shock  of  surprise  which  will 
seize  his  countrymen  when  the  tidings  reaches  them  that  the 
city  to  which  they  still  turned  with  longing  eyes  has  really  fallen. 
And  when  this  has  taken  place,  the  truth  of  Ezek.'s  prophetic 
word  will  be  demonstrated,  and  the  need  for  his  enforced  silence 
{^'^')  will  have  passed  away. 

II.  C.  25-32.  Prophecies  on  foreign  nations. 

Ezekiel,  like  Amos,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  embraced  other 
nations  besides  Israel  in  his  prophetic  survey :  but  his  point  of 
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view  is  one  peculiar  to  himself,  and  determined  naturally  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  age.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  wore  the 
appearance  of  a  triumph  for  heathenism :  Jehovah,  so  it  seemed, 
had  been  unable  in  the  end  to  defend  His  city:  the  nations 
around  viewed  Him  with  scom,  and  His  name  was  profaned 
amongst  [269]  them.  To  reassert  the  majesty  and  honour  of 
Jehovah  by  declaring  emphatically  that  He  held  in  reserve  a 
like  fate  over  Israel's  neighbours,  is  the  main  scope  of  the  fol- 
lowing chapters.  Seven  nations  form  the  subject  ^f  the  pro- 
phecies, viz.  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  the  Philistines,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  Egypt :  most  are  compararively  brief;  only  those  on  Tyre 
and  Egypt  being  more  elaborated 

1.  25''^.  On  Ammon  (cf.  21^*^').  Though  the  Ammonites 
had  seemingly  combined  with  Judah  in  rebellion  against  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when  Jerusalem  was  the  first  to  fall,  they  had  not 
delayed  to  give  malicious  expression  to  their  delight :  Ezek. 
declares  that  they  shall  be  invaded  in  consequence  by  the 
"children  of  the  east"  (Jud.  6',  Jer,  49**),  i.e.  by  nomad 
Arab  tribes,  who  would  plunder  and  appropriate  the  Ammonite 
territory. 

2.  25*-'^.  On  Moab.  A  similar  prospect,  upon  substantially 
the  same  ground,  is  held  out  to  Moab. 

3.  2^^*-^*.  On  Edom.  The  Edomites  are  cha^d  with 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  Judah's  extremity  to 
pay  off  old  scores :  in  this  instance,  Jehovah's  vengeance  will  be 
exacted  of  them  by  the  hand  of  Israel  itself. 

4.  25'^^^.  On  the  Philistines.  The  Philistines  were  always 
ready,  when  occasion  offered,  to  manifest  their  hatred  or  con- 
tempt (i6"- ")  for  Judah;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
present  passage  that  they  did  so  after  the  great  misfortune  which 
had  now  befallen  it  For  this  they  are  threatened  by  Jehovah 
mth  extinction, 

5.  265-28".  On  Tyre.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  exile, 
B.C.  586,  shortly  after  ^e  fall  of  Jerusalem  (alluded  to  in  26*). 

The  number  of  the  month  has  dropped  out  in  xff  :  it  must  have  been  one 
liter  than  the  fourth,  the  month  in  which  Jerusalem  was  taken,  Jer.  sa*-. 
The  Phoenicians  appear  as  vassals  of  Nebuchadneuar  in  Jer.  xj"'  (r.  593). 
Afterwards  they  carried  into  effect  what  they  were  alread]r  then  planning, 
$Ld  revolted — doubtless  in  concert  with  Judah  and  other  neighbouring  states. 
At  the  time  of  Jenualem't  ftU,  Nebuchadnenai  was  io  the  land  of  Mamath 
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(Jer.  53*) ;  and  he  must  soon  afterwards  have  begun  hU  famous  siege  of  Tyre, 
the  commencement  of  which  Ezek.  hcie  anticipates,  and  which,  Bccordiiig  to 
Josepbus  (quoting  from  Phoenician  sources),  lasted  for  13  years.  Nebuclud- 
nenar,  though  he  must  have  seriously  crippled  the  resources  and  trade  of 
TfTC,  did  not,  as  Ezelc  himself  owns  (29"),  succeed  in  reducing  it.  Tyre 
was  alwrays  less  important  politically  than  eommeicially ;  and  the  fame  which 
the  Tynans  enjoyed  as  the  great  seafaring  nation  of  antiquity,  and  as  [270] 
owning,  moreover,  an  andent  and  illustrious  city,  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why 
Eiek.  deals  nith  them  at  such  length,  lie  devotes  to  them,  in  fact,  three 
distinct  prophecies,  treating  the  Tyrian  power  under  different  aspects. 

(a)  C.  26.   The  rich  merchant-city,  which  rejoices  over  flie 
ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and  hopes  to  turn  it  to  her  own  proti^  niD 
feel  Jehovah's  anger :  the  nations  will  come  up  against  her  and 
destroy  her,   v.^**,   even   Nebuchadnezzar,  with  his  hosts  and 
implements  of  war,  v.'";   the  tidings  of  her  fall  will  produce 
a  profound  impression  upon  the  seafaring  nations  of  the  world, 
v."^^.    (P)  C.  27.  A  vivid  and  striking  picture  of  the  commracial 
greatness  of  Tyre,  soon  to  come  to  an  end.    Tyre  is  here  repre- 
sented as  a  siip,  to  the  equipment  of  which  every  quarter  of  Ae 
world  has  contributed  its  best,  which  is  manned  by  skilful 
mariners   and  defended   by   brave  warriors  (v.'-^'),  but  which, 
nevertheless  (v.**-^),   to  the  astonishment  and  horror  of  ail 
beholders,  is  wrecked,  and  founders  on  the  high   seas.     The 
figure  is    not,   however,   consistently  maintained    throughout; 
already  in  v."*^  the  language  shows   that  the  city  is  in  the 
prophet's  mind ;  and  v.'*-**  is  devoted  to  a  graphic  and  powerfiil 
description  of  the  many  nations  who  flocked  to  Tyre  with  their 
different  wares.    The  contrast  between  the  splendour  depicted 
in  v.'-^  and  the  ruin  of  v.***  is  tragically  conceived.     The 
diapter  is  one  of  peculiar  archseological  and  historical  interest 
(c)  28'-".  Against  the  king  of  Tyre.    The  king  of  Tyre  is  repre- 
sented as  claiming  to  be  a  god,  and  to  possess  Divine  pre — 
rc^tives ;  but  he  will  be  powerless,  Ezek.  declares,  in  the  da^^ 
when  the  nations,  at  Jehovah's  summons,  advance  against  hi"*'    - 
v,^*^*.     In  a  second  paragraph  Ezek.,  with  sarcastic  allusion  t^c: 
these  pretensions  of  the  Tyrian  king,  describes  him  as  a  glorioi^k-  : 
being,*  decked  with  gold  and  precious  ornaments,  and  plac^s^* 
in  Eden,  the  garden  of  God  (or,  of  the  gods) ;  but  now,  for  t&.m 
crimes,  to  be  expelled  from  his  proud  position,  and  made 
mockery  to  all  men,  v.*^-^'. 

*  la  the  Heb.  text,  a  cherub.     But  see  Davidson'a  ootM. 
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6.  2S^^.  On  Sidon.  A  short  prophecy,  threatening  Sidon 
with  si^e  and  invasion,  and  closing  with  a  promise  addressed  to 
IsraeL 

7.  C  29-32.  A  group  of  six  prophecies  on  Egypt 

Zedekiah's  revolt  from  the  Chaldseans  had  been  accomplished  in  reliance 
upon  Egyptian  help  (17") ;  bat  the  army  which  they  despatched  to  the  relief 
of  Jerusalem,  and  which  even  necessitated  Nebuchadnezzar's  raising  the  [271] 
siege  (Jer.  37'**  34'"*)»  speedily  withdrew  :  and  the  Chaldaeans,  as  Jer.  foresaw 
would  be  the  ca<;e,  reinvested  the  dty.  Ezek.  here  declares  the  ignominious 
humiliation  of  the  boastful,  but  incapable  power  (cf.  Is.  30^),  which  had  so 
often  exerted  a  seductive  influence  over  Israel,  but  had  ever  fiuled  it  in  the 
time  of  need. 

(a)  C.  29^"i*  (loth  month  of  the  loth  year  of  the  exile,  6 
months  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem).  The  humiliation  of  Egypt 
Pharaoh  Hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  is  figured  as  a  river-monster 
(the  crocodile),  secure  in  its  native  haunts,  but  soon  to  be  drawn 
thence  by  Jehovah,  and  left  to  perish  miserably  on  the  open 
field,  v.^-^.  An  invading  foe  will  depopulate  Egypt;  and  the 
country  will  be  desolate  for  40  years,  v.*-^^ .  ^t  the  end  of  that 
time  the  Egyptian  exiles  will  return,  and  a  new  Egyptian  king- 
dom will  be  established,  but  one  too  weak  and  unimportant  to 
inspire  Israel  again  with  false  confidence,  v.^^"^^  (d)  2g^'^'^K  An 
appendix  to  v.^"^*,  added  16  years  afterwards,  in  the  27th  year  of 
the  exile  (  =  b.c.  570).  Nebuchadnezzar,  though  in  his  attack 
upon  Tyre  he  was  carrying  out  Jehovah's  purpose  (cf.  Jer.  25^), 
had  failed  to  capture  it;  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  is  here 
promised  him  as  compensation  for  his  unrewarded  service,  (c) 
30^"^*  (sequel  to  29^*^^).  The  ruin  imminent  upon  Egypt  wiU 
affect  the  nation  in  its  entirety :  her  army,  her  people,  her  idols, 
her  cities,  will  all  suffer  alike,  {d)  ^o^^  (first  month  of  the 
nth  year  of  the  exile,  i.e.  3  months  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem). 
Ezek.,  alluding  to  the  recent  failure  of  the  Egyptian  army  to 
relieve  Jerusalem  (v.^i-  ^  the  "  broken  arm  "),  predicts  for  Egypt 
still  further  disaster,  (e)  C.  31  (3rd  month  of  the  nth  year 
of  the  exile,  5  weeks  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem).  The  proud 
cedar-tree.  The  king  of  Egypt  in  his  greatness  is  compared  to 
a  spreading  and  majestic  cedar :  the  fall  of  this  cedar,  and  the 
dismay  which  it  will  occasion  in  the  world,  are  picturesquely 
described.  (/)  C.  3^^-^^  (12th  month  of  the  12th  year  of  the 
exile,  />.  20  months  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  ac.  584).     A 

lamentation  on  Egypt's  approaching  disgrace.     Pharaoh,  repre- 
X9 
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senting  ^ypt,  is  compared,  as  in  c  19,  to  a  crocodile  dragged 
far  from  its  accustomed  haunts,  and  cast  upon  the  dry  land :  its 
giant  body  covers  hill  and  vale,  and  blood  streaming  from  it 
stains  the  earlh :  heaven  and  earth  are  aghast  at  the  spectacle: 
(i)  3*'""  (fourteen  days  after  v.^"  ;  in  v.'^  "in  the  twelfth 
month"  has  probably  dropped  out).  An  [272]  elegy,  describing 
the  final  end  of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  all  his  multitude.  Their 
corpses  lying  unburied  on  the  battlefietd,  the  prophet  pictures 
their  shades  descending  to  the  under-world  (Sheol),  and  imagines 
the  ironical  greeting  which  they  will  there  receive  from  the 
various  peoples  who  once  spread  terror  in  the  earth,  but  who  now 
repose  in  their  several  resting-places  in  the  recesses  of  Sbeol: 
Egypt  Is  at  length  become  like  one  of  them. 

III.  C  33-48.  Israel's  restoration. 

1.  C.  33-39.  The  land  and  people. 

C.  33.  The  prophet  By  the  Ml  of  Jerusalem  the  truth  of 
Ezek.'s  predictions  was  brilliantly  confirmed :  the  exiles  would 
now  be  no  longer  unwilling  to  hear  him.  Accordingly  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  prophetic  office  is  again  (see  3^*"-^)  impressed 
upon  him,  v.'^' ;  and  he  reaffirms  publicly  (v.")  his  doctrine 
of  individual  responsibility  (see  c  18),  with  the  object  of  show- 
ing that  no  one,  if  he  repents  in  time,  need  despair  of  the  Divine 
mercy.  These  truths  had  been  borne  in  upon  him  (v.**)  during 
a  prophetic  trance  into  which  he  had  fallen  on  the  evenii^;  before 
the  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  reached  the  exiles.*  It  wu 
the  crucial  date,  which  had  been  indicated  to  him  before  (24*^^ 
as  that  after  which  his  mouth  would  be  no  longer  closed.  V.**-* 
is  directed  against  the  remnant  who  were  left  in  Judah,  and 
who  cherished  the  vain  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  mpintp'" 
themselves  there  in  something  like  their  former  state. 

C  34.  The  advent  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  The  respon- 
sible rulers  of  the  nation  have  woefully  neglected  their  trust 
The  people  consequently  have  in  different  ways  suffered  violence, 
and  even  been  driven  forcibly  from  their  home :  Jehovah  Him- 
self will  take  them  by  the  hand  and  restore  them.  The  thought 
(and  figure)  of  Jer.  23^-*  is  here  developed  by  Ezek.  in  detail 

C.  35-36,  The  land.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  Kdomites 
had  obtained  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Judab, 

*  In  V."  lead,  with  M55.,  LXX(MSS.),  Vesh.,  eleseiitA  {01  twulfii:  the 
tifjinp  of  the  fall  of  the  dty  would  budlj  Uke  iS  monthc  to  reach  BabjrioiL 
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tnd  manifested  an  iH-natured  delight  in  their  rival's  humiliatioa 
The  prophet  declares  that  for  this  unseemly  ebullition  of  hatred, 
Edom  shall  become  a  perpetual  desolation  (c.  35),  while  Judah, 
which  is  now  the  reproach  and  derision  of  its  neighbours,  will  be 
repeopled,  and  receive  of  Jehovah's  hand  an  abundant  blessing, 
36'-".  In  36^"*  the  prophet  draws  out  the  ultimate  ground 
of  Israel's  restoration :  Israel's  dispersion,  viz.,  caused  Jehovah's 
power  to  be  doubted,  and  His  honour  sullied,  among  [273]  t'** 
heathen:  that  this  might  not  endure  for  ever,  but  that  the 
heathen  might  be  morally  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  Israel 
regenerate  (cf.  Jer.  4''*),  Jehovah  Himself  brings  Hia  people 
back,  at  the  same  time,  by  an  act  of  grace,  purging  its  guilt, 
imparting  to  it  a  new  heart,  and  ruling  it  by  His  spirit  (v,^"). 

C  37.  The  people,  (a)  V.^".  The  vision  of  the  valley  of 
dry  bones.  Israel  had  in  appearance  ceased  to  be  a  nation ; 
the  people  distrusted  the  future,  and  had  abandoned  all  hope 
of  restoration  (v."*').  By  the  striking  symbolism  of  this  vision 
they  are  taught  that  God  can  endow  the  seemingly  dead  nation 
with  fresh  life,  and  plant  it  again  in  its  old  land  (v.^*).  (i) 
V**"*.  Judah,  however,  will  not  be  restored  alone ;  Ephraim  also 
will  share  in  the  blessings  promised  for  the  future ;  arid  both 
booses  of  Israel  will  be  united  in  the  dominion  of  the  Messianic 
king.  Jehovah's  dwelling  will  be  over  them,  and  the  nations 
will  acknowledge  His  presence  in  Israel 

The  thought  of  the  lestoration  of  Ephraim  as  well  at  Judah  occon  fre- 
quently d«ewhere  in  the  piophets  (Hos.  i"  3",  la.  1 1*,  Mic.  2"  j",  Jer.  3?* 
Jl"-;  cf.  >lso  Am.  S^-  "'■,  Hos.  Ii"*-  14*^),  and  in  Erek.  himself  (4*-» 
(OicUi),  10^  37"-"  39»  47>«"')-    v."-*  is  a  prelude  of  c  40  ff.  (esp.  43'^. 

C.  38-39.  Jehovah's  final  triumph  over  the  world.  Ezek. 
here  develops  in  a  new  form  his  fundamental  thought  that 
Jehovah's  "  name  "  must  be  vindicated  in  history,  and  acknow- 
leged  in  its  greatness  by  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He  imagines 
an  attack  of  hordes  from  the  north,  organized  upon  a  gigantic 
scale,  against  the  restored  nation,  but  ending,  through  Jehovah's 
intervention,  in  their  total  and  ignominious  discomfiture,  38*- 
39".  The  spectacle  will  afford  ocular  evidence  to  the  world 
of  Jehovah's  power,  and  of  the  favourable  regard  which  He  will 
henceforth   bestow   upon    His   restored  and  renovated   people, 

Tlte  imagery  ol  38*^  may  have  been  su^ested  to  Etek.  by  the  horde*  of 
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Scythians,  which  had  poured  into  Asia  during  the  reign  of  Josiah,  spreading 
consternation  far  and  widie  (see  p.  252).  The  same  representation  of  an  itUai 
defeat  of  nations,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  annihilating  Israel,  will  meet 
us  again  in  Joel  and  2^chariah.  Comp.  on  this  prophecy  C.  H.  H.  Wright, 
Biblical  Essays t  pp.  99-137. 

2.  C.  40-48.  The  constitution  of  the  restored  theocracy 
(25th  year  of  the  exile  =  572  b.c).  Ezek.  is  brought  in  a  vision 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  sees  the  Temple  rebuilt  He  describes 
at  length  its  structure  and  arrangements ;  and  lays  down  direc- 
tions respecting  its  services  and  ministers,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  reoccupied  territory.  Ezek.,  as  a  priest,  and  as  one  to  whom 
[274]  the  associations  of  the  Temple  were  evidently  dear,  attaches 
greater  weight  to  the  ceremonial  observances  of  religion  than  was 
usually  done  by  the  prophets ;  and  he  here  defines  the  principles 
by  which  he  would  have  the  ritual  of  the  restored  community 
r^ulated.  Both  the  arrangements  of  the  Temple  and  the  ritual 
to  be  observed  are  evidently  founded  upon  pre-exilic  practice, 
the  modifications  which  Ezek.  introduces  being  designed  with 
the  view  of  better  securing  certain  ends  which  he  deems  of 
paramount  importance.  The  Temple  is  Jehovah's  earthly  resi- 
dence :*  in  the  restored  community,  which  Ezek.  imagines  to  be 
so  transformed  as  to  be  truly  worthy  of  Him  (36^2-36^^  jjg  ^11 
manifest  His  presence  more  fully  than  He  had  done  before 
(37"^^"^);  His  re-entry  into  the  Temple,  and  His  abiding  pre- 
sence there,  are  the  two  thoughts  in  which  c.  40-48  culminate 
(43^"*  48^^^) ;  to  maintain,  on  the  one  hand  the  sanctity  of  the 
Temple,  and  on  the  other  the  holiness  of  the  people,  is  the 
aim  of  the  entire  system  of  regulations.  Accordingly  special 
precautions  are  taken  to  guard  the  Temple,  the  holy  things,  and 
the  oflficiating  priests,  from  profanation.  The  inner  Court  of  the 
Temple  is  to  be  entered  by  none  of  the  laity,  not  even  by  the 
"  prince "  (46^^-) ;  no  foreigners  are  for  the  future  to  assist  the 
priests  in  their  ministrations;  instead  of  the  Temple  buildings 
being  (as  those  of  the  pre-exilic  Temple  were)  in  close  proximity 
to  the  city  and  royal  palace  (so  that  the  residence,*  and  even  the 
burial-ground,  of  the  kings  encroached  upon  them,  43'^"*),  they 
are  to  be  surrounded  by  the  domain  of  the  priests,  the  city  lyii^ 
altogether  to  the  south  of  this.  The  redistribution  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  tribes  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the  Temple  more 
completely  into  the  centre  of  the  land.    The  rights  of  the 
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"prince"  are  limited :  he  is  no  longer  to  enjoy  the  prerogatives 
of  the  old  Davidic  king,  who  treated  the  Temple  almost  as  his 
private  chapel,  entered  its  precincts  as  he  pleased,  and  obliged 
the  priests  to  give  effect  to  his  wishes.  He  has,  however,  cer- 
tain religious  duties  to  peri'orm ;  but  his  political  signficance  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum :  he  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation  in  matters  of  religion.  Though  the 
details  are  realistically  conceived,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an 
ideal  element  in  Ezelc's  representations,  which  in  many  respects 
it  was  found  in  the  event  impossible  to  put  into  practice. 

(i.)  The  Temple,  c  40-43-  (a)  Description  and  measurements 
[275]  of  the  outer  Court,  with  its  gateways  and  chambers,  40*-" ; 
(i)  description  and  measurements  of  the  inner  Court,  with  its 
gateways  and  chambers,  40**-*^ ;  {c)  the  Temple — the  dimensions 
of  its  various  parts,  the  "  side-chambers  "  {cf.  i  Ki.  6')  surround- 
ing it,  and  its  decorations,  4o'*-4i-'';*  {d)  the  chambers  north 
and  south  of  the  Temple  {between  the  outer  and  inner  Courts) 
to  serve  as  sacristies  or  vestries  for  the  priests,  43'''*;  (e)  the 
external  measurements  of  the  whole  complex  of  buildings,  42^*-**; 
{/)  the  Temple  being  thus  represented  as  complete,  Jehovah, 
under  the  same  symbolical  representation  as  before  (a  i,  c  8-10), 
solemnly  resumes  possession  of  it,  entering  by  the  same  east 
^te  of  the  outer  Court  by  which  Ezek.,  nearly  nineteen  years 
previously,  had  seen  Him  leave  it  {10^'),  43'''*;  (f)  the  altar  of 
Burnt-offering  (noticed  briefly,  40'^),  with  instructions  for  the 
ceremonial  to  be  observed  at  its  consecration,  43^*'*''. 

(a.)  The  Temple  and  the  people,  c  44-46.  The  central  aim 
of  the  regulations  contained  in  these  chapters  is  to  maintain  the 
sanctity  of  the  Temple  inviolate,  (a)  The  east  gate  of  the  outer 
Court,  by  which  Jehovah  entered,  to  be  permanently  shut,  44^"'; 
(i)  no  foreigner  to  be  admitted  for  the  future  to  the  precincts 
of  the  Temple,  even  for  the  perf'ormance  of  subordinate  offices ; 
menial  services  for  the  worshippers  (44'"')  are  to  be  performed 
henceforth  by  those  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  who  had 
acted  as  priests  at  the  high  places,  the  right  to  exercise  priestly 
functions  being  confined  strictly  to  the  sons  of  Zadok,  44*'"; 
{e)  r^ulations  on  the  dress,  habits,  duties,  and  revenues  of  the 
priests,  441^-^' ;  {</)  the  "  oblation,"  or  sacred  territory,  occupied 

"The  "separate  place,"  with  the  "building,"  4i''-'*,  wm  akind  of  ytrd 
vith  outhouses,  at  (be  back  of  the  Temple,  for  the  taaaraX  of  reruie,  && 
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by  the  Temple  area,  and  by  the  domains  of  the  priests  and 
Levites ;  and  the  possessions  reserved  for  the  dty,  and  "prince," 
respectively,  45'"*;  (e)  specified  dues,  to  be  paid  to  the  "prince^" 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him,  without  arbitrary  exactions,  to 
maintain,  in  the  name  of  the  community,  the  public  services  d 
the  Temple,  45»-";  (/)  the  half-yearly  <45^^=°  RV.  marg.)  rite 
of  atonement  for  the  Temple ;  and  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
by  the  "  prince  "  on  various  occasions,  with  reguktiona  respecting 
the  manner  in  which  the  outer  Court  of  the  Temple  is  to  be 
entered  by  the  laity,  45'>-46". 

[276]  46"'  the  east  gale  of  the  inner  Ccmrt  Is  to  be  opened  cm  SabUdw 
•nd  New  Moons,  but  the  "  prince  "  is  to  have  no  right  of  entry  within  it ;  W 
most,  he  may  mount  the  steps  to  the  threshold  of  the  gate  lading  into  it, 
and  woiship  there  while  the  priest  is  offering  the  sacrifice ;  on  hif^  lestiTali 
he  is  to  enter  and  leave  the  outer  Court,  just  like  the  people  genentllj. 

{g)  (Appendix  to  4S")  Limitation  of  the  rights  to  be  asr- 
dsed  by  the  "  prince "  over  his  own  and  his  subjects'  landed 
possessions,  46"-'^;  (h)  (Appendix  to  42'*'-)  the  places  reserved 
in  the  inner  and  outer  Courts  for  cooking  the  sacrifices  appa- 
tsuning  to  the  priests  and  people  respectively,  46'*-**. 

(3.)  The  Temple  and  the  land,  c  47-48.  {a)  The  baiieo 
parts  of  the  land  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dea3  Sea)  to  be 
fertilized,  and  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  be  sweetened,  by  a 
stream  issuing  forth  from  underneath  the  Temple,  47^"". 

v.".  An  Exception,  showing  the  practical  turn  of  the  prophet's  mind  ;  dte 
manbes  beside  the  Dead  Sea  to  remain  as  they  are  on  account  of  the  »fyllfn' 
Mlt  which  they  furnish. 

(^)  The  borders  of  the  land  to  be  occupied  by  the  restored 
community,  47*'"^.  {c)  Disposition  of  the  tribes — the  7  north 
of  the  Temple,  4''^"^}  the  "oblation,"  or  strip  of  sacred  land 
south  of  these,  with  the  Temple,  surrounded  by  the  priests' 
possessions,  in  the  centre,  the  Levites'  land  and  the  cJ^  on  the 
north  and  south  of  these  respectively,  and  with  the  domain  of 
the  prince  (in  two  parts)  on  the  east  and  west,  v.^**  (cf.  45'"'); 
the  5  tribes  south  of  the  Temple,  v,^";  the  12  gates  of  the 
dty,  and  its  name,  Jehovah  is  there,  symbolizing  the  central 
thought  of  the  entire  prophecy,  v,**^  (contrast  c  a  a). 

Ezekiel  emphasizes  in  particular  the  power  and  holiness  of    • 
God.     His  standing  designation  of  God  is  "  Lord  Jehovah,"  for 
which  the  title  "God  of  Israel" — which  Jeremiah,  for  instancy 
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uses  constantly — only  appears  on  special  occasions  (c.  8-ti, 
43*  44^;  and  in  His  presence,  he  is  himself  only  a  "son  of 
man."  The  dominant  motive  of  the  Divine  action  is  the  dread 
lest  His  holy  name  should  be  profaned :  on  the  other  hand,  in 
His  people's  restoration  or  in  an  act  of  judgment,  His  name  is 
sanctified,  i.e.  its  holiness  is  vindicated  (p.  298,  No.  28).  These 
tniths  find  expression  in  Ezekiel's  most  characteristic  phrase, 
"And  they  {or  ye)  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah"  (above  50 
times).  This  phrase  is  most  commonly  attached  to  the  [277] 
announcementof  a  judgment,*  but  sometimes  it  follows  a  promise 
of  restoration.  It  striices  the  keynote  of  Ezek.'s  prophedes. 
To  the  unbelieving  mass  of  the  people,  as  to  the  heathen,  it 
must  have  seemed  that  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  Jehovah  had 
proved  Himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  enemies  of  His  people : 
Ezek.  sees  in  it  a  manifestation  of  Jehovah's  holiness  visitii^ 
Israel  for  its  sins  (cf.  39^"),  and  he  insists  that  the  course  of 
history  will  bring  with  it  other,  not  less  striking,  manifestations 
of  His  Godhead.  Thus  in  his  prophedes  on  foreign  nations  the 
same  refrain  constantly  occurs  (25i>- t.  11. it  jgM  Sic):  the  judg- 
ment on  each  is  a  fresh  proof  of  Jehovah's  power,  which  is 
finally  vindicated  most  signally  in  the  ideal  defeat  of  nations, 
whom  Ezek.  pictures  as  marshalled  against  the  restored  nation 
in  the  future  (38^;  39"-*=).  To  His  faithful  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  blessings  which  Jehovah  will  pour  upon  them 
■re  an  additional  and  special  evidence  of  the  same  truth  (30^* 
34»  36"'**  37"-"  39").  In  His  attitude  towards  His  people, 
Jehovah  is  the  r^hteous  Judge,  who  is  merciful  towards  the 
repentant  sinner,  but  deals  sternly  with  the  rebellious  (3'*"-  a  18, 
33).  But  the  prophet's  exertions  to  gain  the  hearts  of  his 
fdlow-countrymen  were  indifferently  rewarded;  hence,  Israel's 
restoration  in  the  last  resort  depends  upon  Jehovah  alon^  who 
will  work  in  the  future,  as  He  had  done  in  the  past  (20'-  "■  **  **), 
for  His  nam^s  sake  (36**;  cf.  39^-^).  "Jehovah  must  restore 
Israel,  for  so  only  can  His  sole  Godhead,  which  the  ruin  of  His 
people  had  caused  to  be  questioned  (c.  25-32),  be  generally 
adinowledged  in  the  world ;  He  can  restore  Israel,  for  of  His 
free  grace  He  forgives  His  people's  sin  and  by  the  workings  of 
His  Spirit  transforms  their  hard  heart  (36'*''  39")."  For  the 
future  which  Ezek.  thus  anticipates,  the  prophet's  chief  aim  is  to 

.^7.  M.U.  1.^1.  ».»,, 10.11  &C. 
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make  provision  that  Israel  should  not  lapse  again  into  its  former 
sins;  and  hence  the  new  constitution  which  he  projects  for  it, 
c  40-48.  Ezek.  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  depreciating  moral 
ordinances  (c  18,  33  &c.);  but  he  finds  the  best  guarantee  for 
their  observance,  as  well  as  the  best  preventive  against  all  forms 
of  idolatry,  in  a  well-ordered  ceremonial  system;  and  this  he 
develops  in  c  40-48.  The  restored  Temple  assumes  a  central 
significance;  to  guard  it,  and  all  connected  with  it,  from  a 
repetition  of  the  profanation  which  [278]  it  had  experienced  in 
the  past  (5^^  c  8-1 1,  43^'-)>  ^^  teach  the  nation  to  reverence  it 
aright,  to  render  Israel  worthy  of  the  God  who  would  thus 
make  His  dwelling  in  their  midst,  is  the  aim  and  scope  of  the 
concluding  chapters  of  his  book.* 

The  literary  style  of  Ezek.  is  strongly  marked.  He  uses 
many  peculiar  words ;  and  stereotyped  phrases  occur  in  his  book 
with  great  frequency.  He  is  fond  of  artificial  kinds  of  com- 
position, especially  symbol,  allegory,  and  parable,  which  he 
sometimes  develops  at  great  length  {e.g.  c  16,  23,  31),  and 
elaborates  in  much  greater  detail  than  is  done  by  other  prophets. 
He  has  imagination,  but  not  poetical  talent.  He  is  the  most 
uniformly  prosaic  of  the  earlier  prophets,  Jeremiah,  though  often 
also  adopting  a  prose  style  {e.g.  c.  7),  rising  much  more  frequently 
into  the  form  of  poetry,  and  displaying  genuine  poetic  feeling. 
The  style  of  poetry  which  Ezek.  principally  affects  is  the  Qtnah^ 
or  lamentation,  the  rhythmical  form  of  which  is  sometimes 
distinctly  audible  in  his  prophecies. t  Only  very  rarely  does  he 
essay  a  lyric  strain  (7^-7.  lof.  21®"^),  of  a  species  peculiar  to  him- 
self. His  allegories  and  long  descriptive  passages  are,  as  a  rule, 
skilfully  and  lucidly  arranged:  the  obscurities  which  some  of 
them  present  (especially  c.  40  ff.)  are  probably  due  chiefly  to 
corruption  of  the  text  Most  of  the  prophets  display  spontaneity : 
Ezek.*s  book  evinces  reflection  and  study :  his  prophecies  seem 
often  to  be  the  fruit  of  meditations,  thought  out  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  chamber.  The  volume  of  his  prophecies  is 
methodically  arranged,  evidently  by  his  own  hand:  his  book 
in  this  respect  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  those  of  Isaiah  or 
Jeremiah. 

•  Comp.  further  Davidson,  pp.  xxxi-lii. 

tC.  19,  26"-"  aS'M-,  and  parts  of  32"-".     Sec  Buddc,  ZATW.  18S2, 
pp.  15-22,  and  below,  under  Lamentations, 
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Examples  of  expressions  chaiacleristic  of  Eieldel : — 

I.  Stn  af  mam  (o^h  |3),  in  addressing  the  prophet:   a*-*  3*-^',  ftod 

constantly  (nearly  100  times) ;  often  in  the  phrase,  And  theu,  Mft 
afman  :  3^  •  3"  4'  5'  &C.     Elsewhere  (as  a  title),  onlj  Dan,  8". 
%.  Lm'djehwak  (nw  'yiit) :  2*  3"- "  &c.  (more  than  aoo  times  altogether. 
In  other  prophets  occasionally,  but  bir  less  frequently :  *.g.  about 
I4tiinesinjer.).     InAV.,  RV.,  "LordGOD." 

3.  Housi  tf  rcbelHooituss  (ro  n-a),  of  Israel;  a"- •■ '  j*"*."  |3i.i.t.a 

17"*  24't ;  rebelliaustiest  alone  (LXX  haute  ef),  a'  44*.  Comp. 
No.  17"  [Heb.  i6»]  P  no  -la ;  Is.  30'. 

4.  rnriN  JSrauA- :  J*" '  6",  and  oRen  (in  all  27  times).     The  plui.  of  [279] 

this  woid  greatly  prtpetiderate!  m  later  writers:  Gen.  lo*-*-*'  (P) 
atf-*  (R),  41".  Lev.  se"-"  (H);  then  not  till  2  Ki  i^  19"; 
never  in  other  prophets  except  Jer.  7  times,  Dan.  3  timet ;  in  Ctir. 
En,  NdL  32  times. 

5.  Btiold,  I  am  against  .  .  .  usually  /*«  or  j-aa  {hK  or  'tv  •Jin):  5" 

,3«.  M  21I  jHeb."]  afi*  28"  29"- '"  30*'  34"  35*  3&  {leaard.—ia  a 
fcTOurable  sense)  38*  39'.     So  Nah.  2"3»  Jer,  2i«23»"'«'-*»50»< 

6.  /"e  db  jtidgmmts  \vtae\  m  -.  s"-  "  1 1'  16"  25"  28^  "  3ol*-  >•  j  also 

Ex.  12"  33*  (both  P},  cf.  2  Ch.  a4»*  (rtt) :  d-bi*  also  (a  nu«  word) 
Et  14",  Ei.  S"  7"  (both  P).  Pr.  I9»t- 

7.  To  scailer  to  every  vixiid:  ^i"' "  (cf.  v.'),  la^fcf.  17") ;  Jer.  49". 

8.  {My)  eye  shall  net  sfarc  (now  followed  by  neither  wilt  (7)  Jkmie  pify), 

5II  jt.  t  gii  gt.  w  ,6(  20I'  (cf.  p.  100.  No.  17). 

9.  Teia/iify'[\il.iringtarest]my)Htyufi0n  .  ,  .:  5"*  le^SlWEHeb-T 

24"r.  Cf.  Zech.  6". 
10.  /,  Jehovah,  have  spcken  it,  usually  as  a  dosing  asseveration  :  5**  1 5" 
17"  2l"'*'  [Heb."'"]  24"  16"  30"  34";  followed  by  'ri-ryi  atid 
have  dont  it  (or  wilt  do  it\,  l?**  21"  36*37".  ^  I  have  spckat 
ilx  23"  26"  28"  39".  Comp.  Nu,  14".  Not  so  in  any  other 
prophet. 

II.  To  finish  my  fury  (or  viraih\  upon  .  .  .  1   5"*  6»  7*  13"  2C^"; 

cf.  s"*  {be finished).     So  Lam.  4*'f. 
13.  Set  thy  face  toward  at  against  \  ,   .  ,  T»  0'^)  i  6»  I3"  2o"  2I*[Hebi 
2i'-T]25'28«29"3S'38'. 

13.  The  mountains  of  Israel:  6*' '  19' 33*  34"- "  35'*  361"'*-"  37"  38* 

39'-  '■  "  ;  cf.  34".      A  combination  peculiar  to  Ei. 

14.  D'frfiM  water-courses  (often  joined  wilh  moanlains,  hilts,  and  voiles, 

as  a  rhetorical  designation  of  a  country) :  9  31"  32*  34**  35* 
36'-'. 

15.  B-Wi  sdet-blecks:   6*- '■"■•■"  8"  H*"'  i6»  iS"- "■ "  2o'«-*»   and 

often  (39  limes) ;  see  p.  202,  No.  33. 

16.  And  ,  .  .  shall  hnetu  that  I  am  Jehovah  (see  p.   295)-      Comp.  in 

P,  Ex.  6'  7'  l4'-'l6"29*;  cf.  3i"'-(H).  Occasionally  besides, 
Ex.  itf,  I  Ki.  20»-  "•,  Is.  49=>'  *"  60",  Joel  3". 

17.  7 »  scalier  (Jra)  among  the  laniis  \  6' :  2"  20=  22'"  ag'*  30"- "•  36" ;  ct 

with /(•</«/«-«  II'"-"  2o»'*'.     Cf.  No.  25. 
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18.  To  stretchout  n^  hand  upon  ..  .X  (^i^^'^iff"  2^*'^'^  Zf- 

19.  To  pour  out  my  fury  upon  .  .  . :  7»  9"  14''  2cA  "• "  22"  30"  36'* 

C£  20»'»*. 
aa  Stumbiing-block  of  iniquity :  7»  I4«-  *• »  i8»  44". 

21.  ICV3  ruler  or  prince  (applied  sometimes  to  the  king) :  ^^  I2**' "  19* 

2I»  (Hcb.") »  (Heb.«>)  22«  34^  37*  458- » ;  and  (in  the  sing.)  44* 
^5«.  M.  17.  M  46*.  4. 8. 10.  u.  W.18  4881.  a     Not  of  Israel,  26i«  27"  30" 

32*  38"'  •  39^"  *•.  This  term  is  used  by  no  other  prophet,  and  is 
very  rare  elsewhere,  except  in  P  (p.  134). 

22.  A  sabject  opened  by  means  of  a  question :  8*'  ^  "• "  (so  47*),  12" 

IS*''  18"  19"  20^-  *  22*  23"  31'- "  32"  37* ;  cf.  I7»'  "• ". 

23.  To  put  a  persorCs  way  upon  his  head  {i.e.  to  requite  him) :  yn  |n3 

rma :  c^^  li*^  i6«  22»i ;  cf.  X7^».  Only  besides  i  Ki.  8"  (=2  Ch. 
6**).     rma  njn  a*rn  is  the  more  common  synonjrm. 

24.  D*Bait  wings :  12^*  ij^  38«*"  •• "  39*!. 

25.  To  disperse  (pBn)  among  the  nations :  12^'  26"  22"  29"  30^  *  36**; 

cf.  28»  29«.     Cf.  No.  17. 
36.  To  bear  shame  {TXD^ii)  I  16"- "  32>*- »•  *>  34»  36«- ''• "  39"  44». 

27.  BKr  contempt ^  law  to  contemn  (Aram.) :  16*^  25*- "  28**-  *  36". 

28.  To  be  sanctified  (or  get  me  holiness)  in :  20*^  28»- »  36*"  38"  (cf.  v.«), 

39«^;  cf.  Lev.  lo'  22",  Nu.  20"  (all  P).  Cf.  the  stress  laid  on 
Jehovah's  holy  name,  20»  36»"*'  39^-  ^  43^- «  (cf.  36* ;  and  for  my 
nam^s  sake,  2C^'  **•  **•  **).  Comp.  Davidson,  pp.  xxxiz-xli ;  149, 
279. 

29.  In  the  time  of  the  iniquity  of  the  end:  2i*»-  »  (Heb.'°-  •*)  35», 

30.  The  fire  of  my  itidignation  :  21"  22*1- "  38". 

On  £zek.'s  affinities  with  the  priestly  temiinology,  esp.  with  the  Law  of 
Holiness,  see  above,  pp.  49  f.,  i3off.,  145  ff.  37'"*  43''*,  it  is  to 
be  noted,  express  a  fundamental  thought  of  the  Priests'  Code 
(p.  129). 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MINOR  PROPHETS. 

Lrr«RATDR«.— F.  Hitiig  (in  the  Kgf.  Bx^,  ffaiuO.),  1838,  *iS63,  *by 
H.  Stdiwi  (lubstantUlly  unchanged),  1881 ;  H.  Ewald  in  his  Pre/iktitn  dti 
AB.i,  1840-41,  » 1867-68  (translated) ;  C  F.  Keil.  1866,  »  1S88 ;  E.  R 
Fusey,  7"i*  Miner  Prophett,  milh  a  Commentary  txplanatory  and  fraetual ; 
C  von  Ocelli  (p.  278) ;  F.  W.  Farrar,  TTu  Minor  Proplult,  Heir  Ova  and 
Hnus,  in  the  "  Men  of  the  Bible  "  series,  1890  (useful) ;  J.  Wellhausen,  Di4 
XUintn  PrepMtn  MerteM,  mil  !fi>ltn,  189a  ;  G.  A.  Smith,  7S«  Book  eftht 
Twttvt  Frophttt  (in  the  "  Ejcposilor's  Bihle"),  i  1896  (very  suggestive). 
The  ttnicla  id  the  Etuyd.  Brit.  (ed.  g)  nuy  also  often  be  consulted  with 
•dnntage. 

On  puticulac  prophets  the  following  may  be  especially  noticed  : — 

Hosea  ; — Ed.  Pocock  (Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford),  Camm.  oh 
Helta,  l6Sj  (exhaustive,  for  the  date  at  which  it  was  written] ;  Aug. 
WBusche,  Der  Proph.  Hesea,  186S  (with  copious  quotations  from  Jewish 
motborities) ;  W.  NowttcL,  Der  Freph.  Hosea  erklart,  18E0  j  A,  B,  Davidson 
in  the  Kxpoater,  1879,  p.  241  ff.;  W,  R.  Smith,  Pmpluis  of  Israel,  Lect 
i».;  T,  K.  Cheyne  in  the  Camb.  BibU  for  Sthoals,  1884 ;  J.  J.  P.  Valeton, 
Amet  tn  Hosea  (an  eiegeticat  and  historical  study),  1894. 

Joel :— Ed.  Pococt,  Comm.  on  Joel,  1691  ;  K.  A.  Ctednet,  Der  Proph. 
Joel,  J&V-  ;  Aug.  WUnsche,  DU  Weist.  des  Fropk.  Joel,  187a  ;  A.  Men, 
Die  Fropk.  da  Joel  u.  ihre  Aurlegtr,  1S79  [with  an  elaborate  historical 
account  of  the  inteipretation  of  the  book))  j.  C.  Matthes,  TAT.  1885, 
pp.  34ff.,  119  if.,  1SS7,  p.  3j7ff.;  A.  B.  Davidson  in  the  fj^ii'/or,  March 
1888  ;  H.  Holunger,  Sprackkarakler  u.  Abfassungsieii  des  Buchei  Joel, 
in  flie  ZATW.  1889,  pp.  89-t3i  ;  S.  K.  Driver,  Jeel  and  Ames,  in  the 
Camb.  Bibb  for  Schools,  1897. 

Amos :— G.  Baur,  Der  Propk.  Ames  trtlSrt,  1847  ;  J.  H.  Gunning,  De 
godspraten  van  Ames,  iSSj  ;  W.  R.  Smith,  Prophet!,  LecL  iii.;  A.  B. 
D&TidsoD,  Expositor,  March  and  SepL  1887  ;  H.  G.  Mitchell,  Amos  (Boston, 
U.S.A.,  1893);  L.  B.  Paton,yjiiV.  1S94,  p.  8off.;  S.  R.  Driver,  as  above. 

Obadiah  i— C  P.  Caspar!,  Der  Proph.  Ob.  ausgelegt,  1841. 

Jonah  :— M.  Kalisch,  BibU  Studies,  Part  ii.  1878  ;  T.  K,  Cheyne,  TheoL 
Eeview,  1877,  p.  agiff.;  C  H.  H.  Wright,  Biblical  Essays  (18S6),  pp. 
34-9S  ;  Delitzsch,  Mess.  Weissagungen,  1S90,  p.  88. 

Micah  :— Ed.  Pocock,   Comm.  en   Mieak,  ybji  %  C.   P.  Caspar!,   Vttr 
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Mitia  dm  Maratthilen  u,  nine  prepk.  Sckrifl,  tSji-Jz  (verf  elabonte)  ; 
W.  R.  Smith,  Prepk.  p.  287  ff.;  T.  K,  Cheyne  in  the  Cami.  Bible  fir 
Schvll,  i88l,  '  189s  ;  V.  Ryssel,  UtUersuchungen  Mer  die  TextgataU  m.  di* 
Echtktit  da  B.  Micha,  1SS7  ;  J.  Tayloi,  The  Man.  text  and  tke  atuiext 
versians  of  Mieah,  1891  ;  H.  J.  Elhorsi,  Dt  frn/elit  van  Mieha  (AmheiD, 
iSgi);  W.  K.  Kosters,  7X7*.  1893,  p.  249^  On  &  4^  Kuenen,  7X7: 
1872,  p.  285  ff. 

Nlhum  :~0.  Strum,  Nakumi  de  Nine  Vatiiinium,  1853  ;  A.  Billn- 
beck  u.  A.  Jeiemias,  Der  Unttrgang  Nincnek's  u.  die  Weiitt^imgisckrifi 
da  Nahunt,  in  Delitzsch  and  Haupt's  "  Beitriige  luc  Assyriologic,"  1895,  pp. 
87-188  ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  Nah.  Hob.  and  Zeph.,  in  the  Can^.  Bible  for 
Schaeb,  1896. 

[381]  Habalckuk  :— F.  Delitisch,  De  Hah.  Proph.  vita  a/gue  ataU,  1841, 
ed.  3,  1844 ;  "nd  Dtr  Pmph.  Hah.  avsgeUgl,  1843  ;  K.  Budde,  St.  u.  Kril. 
1893.  p.  383  ff.;  J.  W.  Rothstein,  ih.  1894,  p.  51  ff.;  K.  Budde,  ExfoiiUr,  . 
May  1895,  p.  371  ff. ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  as  above. 

Zephaniah  :— F.  A.  Strauss,  Vaticinia  Zepkania,  1843 ;  F.  Schwall]>  in 
(he  ZATW.  iSijo,  pp.  165-340  (including  a  Comm.  <n  the  text);  Budde, 
St.  u.  Kr.  1893,  p.  393  ff.  ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  as  above. 

Haggai  : — A.  KiihleT,  Die  rtackexilisckett  Frophetetx  trktUrt  (I.  Haggd, 
i860:  IL  Saihariah  i.~viii.,  i86i  ;  IIL  Saikariah  ix,-xiv.,  1863;  IV, 
Malachi,  1865) ;  T.  T.  Perowne,  Hogg,  aiid  Zeeh.  in  the  Camb.  Bible,  1886. 

Zechariah  1— A.  Kohlcr,  as  above ;  C  H.  H.  Wright,  Zeekariak  and  kit 
Prepktcia,  1879  (the  "Bampton  Lectures"  for  l8j8,  with  crit  and  eieg, 
notes) ;  C.  J.  Bredenkamp,  1879 ;  W.  H.  Lowe,  Comm.  oh  Zeeh.  Ua.  and 
f.XX,  l88a  J  K.  Marti,  1892  (also  SI.  u.  K'r.  1892,  p.  207  ff.  [c  3],  716E 
[d*""]:  cf.  Ley,  1893,  p.  771  ff.).  From  the  abundant  literature  dealing 
spedally  with  c.  9-14  may  be  selected,  in  addition,  Abp.  Newcome,  Mimar 
Propkets,  London,  1785  ;  Hengstenberg,  BiUrSge  tur  Etnl.  ins  AT.  1831, 
i.  p.  36iff.i  CkrislBlogy  of  Ike  OT.  (Clark's  tiansl.)  Hi.  339-iv.  138  s  Bkek, 
Stud.  u.  Kril.  1S52,  p.  147  ff.,  and  in  his  iHlroduclien  ;  Stahelin,  EiiU.  im 
die  ioH.  Bi.  del  A  T.  1862,  p.  315  ff. ;  J.  J.  S.  Ferowne,  article  ZbcraRIAB 
in  Smith's  Diet,  of  tke  Biile,  1S63  ;  B.  Stade  b  the  ZA  TW.  1881,  pp.  t-96 ; 
tSSa,  pp.  151-173,  275-309,  with  Kuenen's  criticisms  in  hii  Ondtrjttt 
(ed.  2),  S9  81-83 ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  /QJ^.  1888,  pp.  76-83  ;  A.  F.  Kirkpatiick, 
Doctrine  0/ Ike  Propkets,  p.  438 ff.;  Eckardi,  ZATW.  1893,  p.  76ff.j  A.  K. 
Kuiper,  Zath.  ix.~xiv.,  eene  exeg.-iril.  iludie  (Utrecht,  1894). 

Malachi :— Ed.  Pocock,  Comm.  on  Mahihi,  1677  ;  A.  Kohler,  as  above  ; 
R  Stade,  Gesck.  Jsr,  u.  128-138  ;  T.  T.  Perowne  in  the  Camb.  Biile,  18911. 

§  I.   HOSEA. 

Ckrenalagical  Table. 
786.  Jeroboam  IL  737-  Pekahiah. 

746.   Zechariah.  735.   Pckah. 

74S.  Shallum.  733.  Hoshea. 

745.  Menahem.  722.  Fallof  Sanuia. 
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.  Hosea  prophesied  in  the  Northern  kingdom  under  Jeroboam 
I  II.  and  succeeding  kings.  Jeroboam  II.  wis  the  fourth  and 
most  successful  ruler  (*  Ki.  14^**)  of  the  dynasty  founded  by 
Jehu,  who  overthrew  the  dynasty  of  Omri,  and  destroyed  the 
public  worship  of  Baal  (to  which  Ahab  had  given  the  patronage 
of  the  court).  The  dynasty  of  Jehu  had  not,  however,  satisfied 
the  expectations  of  the  prophets  by  whose  sanction  and  aid  it 
had  been  established  (2  KL  9-10) ;  and  hence  almost  the  open- 
ing words  of  Hosea's  prophecy  are  a  denunciation  of  judgment 
upon  it  (i*'-:  the  allusion  is  to  a  Ki.  10*').  The  reign  of 
[Jeroboam  II.  was  a  long  one,  marked  by  successes  without 
and  prosperity  within  (comp.  the  picture  of  material  welfare 
drawn  In  c.  3) :  the  luxury,  selfishness,  oppression  of  the  poor, 
and  kindred  vices  which  it  engendered  are  rebuked  in  stem 
tones  by  Hosea's  elder  contemporary  Amos.  After  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  II.  party  [282]  spirit,  which  there  was  now  no  strong 
hand  to  hold  in  check,  broke  out :  Zechariah  could  not  maintain 
bis  throne,  and  was  murdered  after  "T  six  months'  reign  by  a 
conspiracy.  With  him  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  came  to  an  end. 
There  followed  a  period  of  anarchy  of  which  Hosea  (7*-^  8') 
Bopplies  a  picture  :  phantom  kings  coming  forward  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, with  the  form,  but  without  the  reality,  of  royal  power ; 
the  aid  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  alternately  invoked  by  rival  factions 
(Hos.  s"  7"  8'  12' :  the  corresponding  penalty,  g*-*  lo*  11'). 
Thus  Sh^lum,  after  a  month,  was  overthrown  by  Menahem,  who 
sought  to  strengthen  his  position  by  buying  the  support  of  the 
Assyrian  monarch  Pul  (Tiglath-Pileser),*  2  Ki.  is"*-.  This 
application  to  Assyria  appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  Hos,  8"- : 
at  the  same  time,  or  shortly  after,  another  party  was  seekJt^ 
help  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  Egypt,  ia^\  Menahem 
reigned  for  10  (8)  years:  his  son  Pekahiah  succeeded  him,  but 
after  two  years  was  murdered  by  Pekah,  a  rough  soldier  from 
Gilead,  whom  we  hear  of  in  Is.  7  as  engaged  with  Rezin,  king  of 
Damascus,  in  an  attack  upon  the  dynasty  of  David  in  Jerusalem. 
Fekah, — whose  reign,  to  judge  from  the  Inscriptions,  must  have 
been  considerably  shorter  than  is  represented  in  the  Book  of 
Kings, — in  his  turn,  was  deposed  and  murdered  by  Hoshea, 
with  the  cormivance  and  support  of  the  Assyrian  king  Tiglath- 
•SeeSchrader,  A'^7'.*2a7fr.;  A'B.  ii.  277,  391,  compared  with  pp. 
367,  390 ;  <a  Htcanb  aftke  Fail,  2dA  seriea,  i.  18,  33. 
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Pileser  (b,c  734).  Hosbea,  however,  ultimately  broke  widi  the 
power  to  which  he  owed  his  throne,  and  opened  treasonable 
negotiations  with  So  or  Sev^  {t.e.  Sabako),  king  of  Egypt,  with 
the  result  that  Shalmaneser,  Tigtath-Pileser's  successor,  laid  siege 
to  Samaria,  which,  after  holding  out  for  three  years,  capitulated 
to  Sargon.  Large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  transported 
by  Sa^on  to  different  parts  of  Assyria;  and  the  kingdom  of 
Ephraim  was  thus  brought  to  its  close. 

It  it  probable  that  the  title  (i')  has  not  come  down  to  tu  in  hs  oiigina] 
form :  for  ( i )  it  is  clear  from  intemal  evidence  that  c  1-3  belong  to  the 
rdgn  of  Jeroboam  II.  and  that  c  4- 14  relate  lo  the  (roublei  that  followed ; 
this  \)mg»o,  it  is  strange  that  the  later  dale  (Uiziah,  &c)dKiuld/r)XxAthe 
earlier  one  (Jeroboam) ;  |z]  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Hosea,  writing  hi  aitd  fat 
the  Northern  kingdom,  would  da.te  his  book  by  leigns  of  the  Icin^^  dijmdak ; 
(3)  it  i*  doubtful  if  any  of  Hosca's  prophecies  date  from  the  period  after  734, 
the  year  in  which  TigUth- Pileser  deported  the  inhabitants  of  the  traiM- 
Jotdanic  r^on  {1  KL  15")  to  Assyria  :  for  Gilead  i*  alluded  lo  u  Inaelitiih 
(ti*  12" ;  c£  5'),  without  any  reference  lo  a  judgment  having  [283]  fallen 
npon  it ;  nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  Pekah's  attack  upon  Judah  in  735  ■.& 
Probably  the  original  title  had  simply  "  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,"  and  was 
btended  to  refer  only  lo  e.  1-3 :  when  a  title  had  to  be  found  for  the  whole 
book,  in  order  to  indicate  that  the  latter  port  referred  to  a  later  period,  Ibe 
names  of  the  Judsean  kings  contemporary  with,  and  wbtequent  to,  Jeroboam 
IL  were  added. 
^  The  terminus  a  quo  of  Hosea's  prophecies  will  thus  be  shortly 
'  before  B.C.  746:  the  terminus  ad  quem,  B.C.  735-734- 

The  Book  of  Hosea  falls  naturally  into  two  parts  :  (i)  t  1-3,1 
belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  IL;  (3)  c ' 
4-14,  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  kings  following. 

I.  C.  1-3.  This  part  of  the  book  consists  of  thtee  sections, 
i*-3';  2-"";  c.  3.  The  first  of  these  contains  a  symbolical 
representation  of  Israel's  unfaithfulness  to  Jehovah,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  it :  Hosea  gives  to  the  three  children  borne  by  his 
unchaste  wife  Gomer,  the  symbolical  names,  Jetrtel,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  vengeance  to  be  exacted  of  the  house  of  Jehu  on 
the  spot  where  formerly  Jehu  had  massacred  the  house  of  Ahab, 
3  Ki.  10";  Lo-niAamah,  "  Uncompassionated,"  and  Lo-ammi, 
"  Not  my  people,"  in  token  of  Jehovah's  rejection  of  Eiduaim, 
V.*'*.  Yet  this  rejection  is  not  final :  a  promise  of  the  union  of 
Judah  and  Israel  and  restoration  of  the  latter  to  favour  follows. 
Je/reel,  the  scene  of  defeat  in  i',  becomes  the  scene  of  an  ideal 
victory,  marking  the  return  of  the  nation  from  eitUei  and  Ita 
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reconquest  of  Palestine;  and  its  membeis  aie  invited  to  resume 
the  use  of  the  title  which  had  just  been  discarded,  and  to  accost 
one  another  in  terms  implying  their  entire  restoration  to  Jeho- 
vah's favour,  I'^-a'  [Heb.  a^"'j. 

The  seeend  section,  z^",  states  in  plain  language  the  mean- 
ing which  the  prophet  attaches  to  the  narrative  of  I'-a^.  V.*-^' 
the  prophet  dwells  upon  the  impending  punishment,  and  the 
cause  of  it,  viz.  Ephraim's  ingratitude  to  Jehovah,  and  her  for- 
saking him  for  the  Baals ;  and  v.***^  he  shows  how  this  period  of 
punishment  will  be  also  a  means  of  reformation,  and  [284]  will 
result  in  the  bestowal  upon  the  nation  of  fresh  marks  of  con- 
fidence and  love  at  the  hands  of  her  Divine  husband  {"  Jezreel," 
typifying  Israel,  is  now  to  verify  her  name  by  being  sown  anew  in 
the  earth).  And  thus  the  interpretation  ends,  2^,  at  the  same 
point  irtiich  the  original  prophecy  had  reached  in  a'. 

a*  ii  the  dose  of  i""",  and  should  be  included  in  c  1.  The  "mother" 
In  2' is,  of  course,  the  connnunity  conceived  as  a  whole,  the  "children"  being 
the  individual  memben. 

In  the  third  section  {c  3)  Hosea  appears  again,  as  in  c,  t, 
enacting  the  part  of  Jehovah  towards  His  people.  His  love  for 
his  faithless  wife,  and  his  behaviour  towards  her  (v.'-*),  ar^  as 
he  says  himself  (v.^"^ '),  symbols  of  Jehovah's  love  towards  the 
unfaithful  Israelites,  and  of  the  means  employed  by  Him  (de- 
privation for  a  season  of  civil  and  religious  institutions)  to  win 
them  back  to  purity  and  holiness. 

II.  C  4-14-  These  chapters  consist  of  a  series  of  discourses, 
a  summary,  arranged  probably  by  the  prophet  himself  at  the  close 
of  his  ministry,  of  the  prophecies  delivered  by  him  in  the  years 
following  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  Though  the  argument  is 
not  continuous,  or  systematically  developed,  they  may  be  divided 
into  three  sections :  c.  4-8,  in  which  the  thought  of  Israel's  guilt 
predominates ;  c.  9-11^^,  in  which  the  prevailing  thought  is  that 
of  Israel's  pum'sAment;  ri'^-c  14,  in  which  these  two  lines  of 
thought  are  both  continued  (c  12-13),  but  are  followed  (c  14) 
by  a  glance  at  the  brighter  future  which  may  ensue,  provided 
Israel  repents.  The  following  is  an  outlme  of  the  subjects 
treated:— (i)  C.  4.  Israel's  gross  moral  corruption  (v.*),  abetted 
«nd  inaeased  by  the  worldliness  and  indifference  of  the  priests. 
C  5-7.  The  self-indulgence  and  sensuality  of  the  leaders  of  the 
nation,  resulting  in  the  dq;radation  of  public  tif^  and  decay  of 
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national  strength,  intermingled  with  descriptions  of  the  bitter 
consequences  which  must  inevitably  ensue.  C.  8.  The  prophet 
announces  the  fate  imminent  on  northern  Israel,  with  its  causey 
viz,  idolatry  and  schism,  v.^*^ :  already,  indeed,  has  the  judg- 
ment begun;  Israel  has  drawn  it  upon  itself,  by  dallying  with 
Assyria,  by  religious  abuses,  and  by  a  vain  confidence  in  fortified 
cities,  v.®*^*.  (ii.)  C.  9-11^^.  The  approaching  judgment  is 
described  more  distinctly:  disaster,  ruin,  exile  (9^), — even  the 
idols  of  Beth-el  will  not  be  able  to  avert  it,  but  will  be  carried 
off  themselves  to  Assyria  (lo^^-), — with  passing  allusions  [285] 
to  its  ground,  viz.  the  nation's  ingratitude  and  sin,  and  Mdth  a 
glance  at  the  end  (11^*^^)  at  the  possibility  of  a  change  in  the 
Divine  purpose,  resulting  in  Ephraim's  restoration.  (ilL)  11^^ 
a  14.  The  thought  of  Israel's  sin  again  forces  itself  upon  the 
prophet :  they  had  fallen  short  of  the  example  set  them  by  their 
ancestor:  in  vain  had  Jehovah  sought  to  reform  them  by  His 
prophets ;  the  more  He  warned  them,  the  more  He  blessed  them, 
the  more  persistently  they  turned  from  Him :  the  judgment 
therefore  must  take  its  course  (i3^^^")«  There  follows  an  invita- 
tion to  Israel  to  repent,  and  renounce  its  besetting  sins;  and 
with  a  description  of  the  blessings  which  Jehovah  will  confer,  in 
case  Israel  responds,  the  prophecy  closes  (c.  14). 

Hosea  is  thus  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  especially  in  c  4-14, 
the  prophet  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Northern  kingdom :  * 
what  Amos  perceived  in  the  distance,  Hosea  sees  approaching 
with  rapid  steps,  accelerated  by  the  internal  decay  and  disorgan- 
ization of  the  kingdom.  Not  only  the  moral  corruption  of  the 
nation  generally,  including  even  the  priests  (4^^-  *  6*"^®  7I  9*), 
but  the  thoughtless  ambition  of  the  nobles,  the  weakness  of  its 
kings,  the  conflict  of  opposing  factions,  are  vividly  depicted  b3r 
him  (4^®  5^  7^"^'  ^^  9^^  10^  13^^)-  He  alludes  frequently  to  Israel's 
idolatry,  both  their  attachment  to  sensuous  Canaanitish  cult 
and  their  devotion  to  the  unspi ritual  calf-worship  (4'^'^-'^*'  i**  ^^  5^" 
34-c.  u  gi.  10. 16  10I.5. 8. 15  ii2  12^^  i3^^-)-  idols  are  satirized  b; 
him  as  made  by  the  hands  of  men,  in  a  form  devised  by  huma*^ 
minds,  of  the  silver  and  gold  which  they  owed  to  Jehovah  (^  * 
g4-6  1^2^.  hence  the  folly  of  trusting  in  them  or  worshippirw^ 

*/tuiaA  is  alluded  to  only  incidentally,  4"  5»-  '<>•  "•  »•  "  6*- "  8"  16"  IkV 
(obscure :  text  doubtful),  12^ :  usually  in  unfavourable  terms ;  otherwise,  ho"^ 
ever,  in  i'  and  (by  implication)  i^^  3'  (cf.  p.  306). 
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them  (8*  ironically — "they  are  made  only  to  be  cut  off":  lo*'- 
14*).  Hosea  urges  Israel  to  repent,  grounding  his  appeal  upon  / 
the  many  tokens  of  Jehovah's  love  to  which  its  histoiy  had' 
borne  witness  (9I*  ii''"^  iz*-"  13*"*;  cf.  6^  8^),  in  virtue  of 
which  Israel  was  bound  to  the  observance  of  a  multitude  of 
duties,  comprised  in  the  "Torah"  of  Jehovah  (S"'- '*),  which  it 
was  the  office  of  the  priests  (4")  to  inculcate  and  uphold. 
Through  Israel's  neglect  of  the  duties  thus  laid  upon  it,  Jehovah 
has  the  right  to  enter  into  judgment  [286]  with  it  (4'  5*).  These 
duties,  for  the  non-observance  of  which  the  prophet  rebukes  Israel, 
are  primarily  moral  ones,  as  appears  in  particular  from  4'**,  where 
he  attributes  tEF  moral  degeneration  of  the  people  (v,'-*)  to  the 
priests'  forgetfulness  of  the  "  Torah  "  of  their  God.  The  people, 
however,  think  to  propitiate  Jehovah  with  their  offerings  (8"; 
cf.  5*),  forgetting  that  His  delight  is  in  "  mercy,  and  not  sacri- 
fice," and  in  the  (practical)  "  knowledge  of  God  "  (see  Jer.  aa'") 
more  than  in  bumt-offerings  (6") ;  and  in  spite  of  the  love  shown 
to  them  in  the  past,  repay  Him  with  ingratitude,  and  slight  the 
commands  on  the  observance  of  which  He  sets  the  highest  value. 
Hence  He  is  become  their  enemy  (5'^-'*  7'^-"  8"  g*"'-  i3"^'); 
and  the  prospect  of  invasion  (5*  S'*  11'  13"),  and  exile  to  a 
foreign  land  (8"  g'- a- "■  ii»),  is  held  out  before  them  by  the 
prophet  with  ever-increasing  distinctness  and  force.  Particularly 
noticeable  is  Hosea's  conception  of  love  as  the  bond  uniting 
Jehovah  and  Israel  (3'  g"  ii'-*  14*),  as  well  as  individual 
Israelites  with  one  another  (6*).* 

Style  of  Hosea.  "Osee  commaticus  est  [is  broken  up  into 
clauses^  et  quasi  per  sententias  loquens,"  said  Jerome  long  ago ; 
and  his  words  exactly  describe  the  style  of  the  prophet,  short, 
abrupt  sentences,  very  frequently  unconnected  by  any  copula, 
full  of  force  and  compressed  feeling,  pregnant  with  meaning,  the 
thought  sometimes  so  condensed  as  to  be  ambiguous  or  obscure. 
The  style  of  Hosea  is  unique  among  the  prophets :  his  elder 
contemporary  Amos  writes  in  much  more  flowing  and  regular 
periods.  But  Hosea's  style  seems  to  be  the  expression  of  the 
eviction  which  is  stirring  in  his  heart :  his  sensitive  soul  is  full 
of  love  and  sympathy  for  his  people ;  and  his  keen  perception  of 
tlieir  moral  decay,  and  of  the  destruction  towards  which  they 
*  See  more  fiilly  oa  Hosea's  prevailing  lines  of  thoi^ht,  W.  R.  Smilli, 
OTJC.  Lect  iv.;  Cheyue,  p.  aaff.;  Faira/.  chao.  viii. 
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are  hastening,  produces  in  consequence  a  conflict  of  emotions, 
which  is  reflected  in  the  pathos,  and  force,  and  "attles&  rhythm 
of  sighs  and  sobs,"  which  characterise  his  prophecy  {notice  e^. 
the  pathos  of  such  verses  as  6*  7"  9"-"  ri*-*'»'-).  The  figures 
used  arc  suggestive ;  they  are,  however,  in  agreement  vith  his 
general  style,  indicated  by  a  word,  and  not,  as  a  rule,  worked 
out  (4i«  s»  6*^^^  j*.«.T.ii.ifl  8'  9»  iqT  13"  i4»-»-«):  Jehovah, 
on  His  terrible  side,  is  compared  [287]  to  a  lion,  a  panther,  al 
bear  (5"  13'- »:  in  a  different  application,  Ji^%  and  even  to  a 
moth  or  rottenness  (5'^) ;  on  His  gracious  side,  to  the  refreshing 
and  invigorating  "latter  rain"  (6^),  and  to  the  dew  (14'), 

Hosea  b  also  fond  of  paronomasias  as""""  ("sow"),  fC  gi*™'  n*  (double 
sense  of  "return"),  11"  [Heb.");  comp.  the  allusion  to  the  derivatioD  rf 
'■Ephraim,"9"  13"  14"  [Heb. ']'*';  and  ihe  useof  "  Bcth-Aven  "  foi"Beth. 
el,"  4'°  ic'  (cf.  V.').  The  construction  of  clauses  itaviiriM  is  more  commoD 
in  him  than  in  any  other  prophet :  t.g.  4''  "  5**^  It.  10  510  yU.  u  ^  1. 1»  tol-  *• 
1.  ub  1^4  (Heb.'l,  &c.:  clauses  with  Tins  ("now")  similarly,  4"  S'  7*  S*-** 
(hence  Jer.  rV"),  10*  (i""^omi°o'»- 

There  are  several  passages  in  Hosea,  which,  partly  on  the  ground  that  th«y 
are  thought  to  express  ideas  alien  to  Hosea's  historical  or  tbeolt^cal  posidon, 
partly  because  they  interrupt  the  connexion  of  thought,  have  been  held  (7 
recent  critics  to  be  later  additions  to  the  original  text  of  his  ptophecie&  Thus 
Stade  (Cenk.  i.  577  «-)  questioned  i'  i"-2'  3'  (the  words  "and  David  Ihdt 
king")  4'°' S";  Comill  (£i«/.'§  27.  3)  agrees  (except  for  8");  the  originably 
of  these,  with  the  exception  of  1',  was  defended  by  Kuenen  (in  1S89), 
Ondenatk,  %  67,  8-10.  Mote  recently,  Wellh.  rejected  in  addition  a"*  6"  7* 
(to  hrael,  then)  10"*,  most  of  14'"',  as  well  as  a  few  less  important  phrasa 
elsewhere:  Cheyne  (in  W.  R.  Smith,  Proph.*  p.  xviiff.)  cite*  as  the  "most 
probable"  later  insertions  l'  l^-z'  3"  ("and  David  their  Idng")  4^  j'M' 
6"  7"  (to  Israel,  then)  8"  l4"-»  (entirely).  G.  A.  Smith  rejects  l'  (p.  213), 
4"'-  8"  (pp.  214,  259),  and  doubts  2"  (p.  248),  5*  6'*-  (p.  225),  ii»-i-»-u 
(p.  297  f},  r4'  (p.  317},  but  seems  to  accept  i'°-z'  (though  allowing  that  it 
must  be  misplaced),  and  the  suspected  words  in  3*  (p.  zi3f.),  and  defends  at 
length  r4'"'  (pp.  309-312).  The  question  (which  will  occur  again  in  the  case 
of  Amos,  Micah,  Hab.,  and  Zepb. )  is  analogous  to  that  which  has  arisen 
before  with  reference  to  Is.  Jcr.  and  II  Is.:  it  may  nu  doubt  occasionally 
happen  (esp.  in  the  case  of  a  prophet  like  Jer.,  whose  text  has  manifestly 
passed  through  many  handii)  that  a  prophecy  has  been  expanded  or  nipple 
mented  at  a  lalei  date  :  but  the  grounds  ought  to  be  very  clear  before  it  can 
be  deemed  probable  that  this  has  taken  place  upon  the  extensive  scale  whidi 
is  sometimes  sup[xised.  It  may  be  questioned  wliether  recent  aitidsm  hat 
not  shown  a  tendency  to  limit  unduly  the  spiritual  capabilities,  and  imagitta- 
tive  power,  of  the  pre-exilic  prophets  ;  and  whether,  the  prophets  being /MTi, 
guided  often,  as  a  clear,  by  impulse  and  feeling,  rather  than  by  strict  logic, 
imperfect  connciiuii  with  the  context  [except  in  extreme  cates,  01  mhta 
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nippoited  hf  lingtustie  or  other  independent  indications]  foims  k  sufficient 
pound  for  judging  a  passage  to  be  a  latei  insertion.  It  is  also  not  improtublc 
that  the  discourses  of  the  prophets  have  often  been  transmitted  to  us  in  a 
condensed  form,  in  which  mediating  links  may  have  been  omitted.  And  a 
picture  of  restoration,  at  the  end  of  a  prophecy,  does  not  neutralize  previous 
threatening^ :  such  pictures  are  always  itiail  ones ;  tb^  do  not  exempt  those 
whom  the  prophet  in  question  is  addressing  from  the  judgment  of  exile  or 
disaster  which  has  been  pronounced  upon  tliem ;  the  judgment  takes  effect : 
but  out  of  the  national  ruin  which  it  implies,  the  prophet  pictures  in  the  un- 
defined future  ft  renovated  community  arismg— he  does  not  pause  to  ask  by 
what  historical  process  the  renovation  has  been  effected,  though  sometimes 
(esp.  in  I«iah)  the  godly  Israelites  who  escape  the  disaster  are  concaved  as 
fbnning  its  nucleus — ^which  shall  oitrf  on  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
nation,  and  remain  the  recipient  of  Jehovah's  blessings.  Sec  generally,  on  the 
lul^ect  of  "  the  alternation  of  ihteatening  and  promise  in  the  prophets,"  the 
discriminating  study  of  Giescbrecht,  Beitriige,  pp.  187-220,  who  confesses 
himself  unable  to  maintain  the  originality  of  some  passages  (includJC^  in 
particnlar  Hos.  l'  t"-3M>  but  insists  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
wqM^rg  promises  which  come  at  the  clou  of  announcements  of  disaster. 


§  2,  Jo  El. 


The  title  of  this  prophecy  mentions  nothing  beyond  the 
'names  of  the  prophet  and  of  his  father  Pethuel.  The  prophecy 
consists  of  two  parts,  I'-z",  and  2"  to  the  end.  i^-^  states,  in 
graphic  language,  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy,  viz.  a  visita- 
tion of  locusts,  accompanied  by  a  drought,  which  caused  the 
severest  distress  throughout  the  country,  1  im!- le-io .  t^g  pro. 
phet  cJthorts  the  people  to  fasting,  supplication,  and  mourning, 
,i»f.  ji.  m, .  for  the  present  visitation  of  locusts  is  to  him  a 
symbol  of  the  approaching  "Day  of  Jehovah"  (1'"),  to  be  ushered 
in  by  another  visitation  of  terrible  and  unprecedented  intensity, 
a*-'',  which  timely  repentance  may  perchance  avert,  a'^'^  The 
people,  we  must  suppose,  responded  to  the  prophet's  invitation : 
2'"'-  describes  in  narrative  form  (see  RV.)  Jehovah's  gracious 
change  of  purpose,  which  thereupon  ensued  ;  and  what  follows, 
to  the  end  of  the  book,  is  His  answer  to  the  people's  prayer. 
The  answer  begins  with  a  promise  of  deliverance  from  the 
famine :  rain  will  again  descend  upon  the  parched  soil ;  fruitful 
seasons  will  compensate  for  the  locusts'  ravages;  and  all  will 
know  that  Jehovah  is  Israel's  God,  2'"-^.  Then  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  will  be  poured  out  upon  all  flesh :  and  the  "  Day  of 
Jehovah"  will  draw  near,  with  dread- inspiring  signs  in  heaven 


) 
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and  earth.  But  the  terrors  of  that  day  are  not  now  for  the  Jews, 
but  for  their  enemies :  in  the  judgment  which  marks  its  aniva], 
those  who  /rus/  in  Jehovah  will  escape,  j^*-^;  but  upon  the 
heathen,  who  have  "scattered  Israel  among  the  nations,  and 
parted  my  land,"  besides  otherwise  ill-treating  the  people  of  God, 
summary  vengeance  will  be  taken :  they  are  invited  to  arm  them- 
selves, and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  [288]  Jehoshaphat  ("  Jehovah 
judges  "),  ostensibly  for  battle  against  the  Jews,  in  reality  to  be 
annihilated  by  the  heavenly  ministers  of  Jehovah's  wrath  (3"''). 
The  scene  of  carnage  which  ensues  is  pictured  under  suggestive 
figures,  3'"';  but  "Jehovah  will  be  a  refuge  unto  His  people, 
and  a  stronghold  to  the  children  of  Israel."  Then  the  soil  of 
Judah  will  be  prelematu rally  fertilised;  and  "a  fountain  shall 
come  forth  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and  shall  water  the  wady  cS 
the  Acacias  "  (symbolizing  the  arid  and  barren  regions  of  Judah) : 
Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Edom,  as  a  punishment  for 
the  wrongs  inflicted  by  them  upon  the  people  of  Judah,  will  be 
changed  into  wildernesses  {3'^.^'). 

The  locusts  in  c  I  (though  this  has  been  questioned)  ue,  no  doubt,  to  be 
understood  literally ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  used  to  suggest  any- 
thing but  an  actual  visitation  of  locusts,  from  which  the  country  has  been 
.  suflering.  The  attual  locusts  suggest  to  Joel  the  imagery  by  which  be 
(describes,  l"',  the  approach  of  the  "Day  of  Jeho\-ah";  here  the  locusts 
I  ati  idealized ;  they  are  cieatuies  of  the  imagination,  invested  with  appallii^ 
size  and  power,  the  prototype  of  the  "apocalyptic"  locusts  of  Rev.  9*"" 
(where,  however,  the  ideal  delineation  is  carried  much  further  than  here). 
As  the  locusts  in  c.  2  are  compared  to  an  army,  they  can  hardly  (as  some  have 
supposed)  be  themselves  merely  symtxilic&l  of  an  army.  The  meaning  of 
"  the  northern  one  "  in  2"  is  dispatcd,  and  uncertain.  From  the  conneiion 
with  v.**"  it  would  naturally  be  understood  to  denote  the  locusts,  the 
removal  of  which  follows  the  people's  repentance.  But  locusts  never  (or 
scarcely  ever)  enter  Palestine  from  the  north ;  so  that  (unless  the  occaaoa 
was  fne  of  the  exception!)  "the  northern  one"  would  be  an  ussuitaUe 
designation  for  them  ;  hence  by  some  the  term  ts  considered  to  be  desciiptira 
offl  human  Coe  (see  p.  311  «.}. 

For  determining  the  date  of  Joel  (the  title  being  silent)  we 
are  dependent  entirely  upon  internal  evidence;  and  as  this  is 
interpreted  differently  by  different  critics,  much  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  on  the  subject  The  principal  criteria  afforded 
by  the  prophecy  are  the  following  1 — (i)  Ji>el  mentions  Tyre, 
Zidon,  the  Philistines,  the  Greeks  ("  Javan,"  i.e.  loniaMs),  Sabeans^ 
Egypt,  and  Edom;  (3)  he  is  silent — not  even  noticing  them 
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aUusively — on  the  Symns,  Assyrians,  and  Chaldxans;  (3)  he 
nowhere  mentions  or  alludes  to  the  Ten  Tribes ;  even  when 
speaking  most  generally,  e.g.  of  the  future  restoration,  or  of 
Israelites  sold  as  slaves  (3'-'-^*),  he  names  only  "Judah  and 
Jerusalem":  "Israel,"  where  the  term  occurs  (2*^;  3'*:  3*  is 
ambiguous),  is  used  simply  as  the  generic  name  of  Judah ;  (4) 
Jehovah's  people  is  "a  reproach  among  the  nations"  (2"); 
[289]  and  it  is  said  of  "  all  nations  "  that  they  have  "  scattered  " 
His  "heritage  among  the  nations,  and  patted"  His  "land," 
and  "cast  lots  over"  His  "people"  (s^*^"") ;  the  return  of  the 
cs^tivity  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  is  also  anticipated  by  the 
prophet  (3') ;  (5)  the  Tyrians,  Zidonians,  and  Philistines  are 
chuged  with  having  plundered  the  gold  and  silver  and  treasures 
belon^g  to  Jehovah,  and  selling  captive  Judahites  to  the  Greeks 
(3*-»);  (6)  Egypt  and  Edom  are  threatened  with  desolation 
for  the  violence  done  to  Judah  in  murdering  innocent  Judahites 
in  their  land  (3^*);  (?)  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  kind  of 
idolatry ;  the  services  of  the  Temple  are  conducted  regularly ; 
the  priests  take  a  prominent  position,  and  are  evidently  held  in 
respect  (i*- '^  i");  the  cessation,  through  the  locusts  and 
drought,  of  the  means  of  providing  the  daily  Meal-  and  Drink- 
offering  is  treated  as  a  grave  calamity;  (8)  the  prophet  is  silent 
as  to  the  king,  and  even  as  to  the  princes ;  the  elders,  on  the 
contrary,  are  alluded  to  (1")  as  prominent  in  a  public  gathering; 
{9)  mention  is  made  (3*'- '')  of  the  "  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,"  pre- 
sumably so  called  from  the  king  of  that  name;  (10)  there  are 
resemblances  between  Joel  and  Amos  which  show  that  one  of 
the  two  prophets  must  have  imitated  or  borrowed  from  the  other 
(Joel  3^'  and  Amos  1^ ;  3'^  and  Amos  g^^*"). 

It  was  argued  by  Credner  in  1831  that  the  conditions  implied 
by  these  criteria  were  satisfied  by  a  date  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  King  Joash,  B.C.  878-839  [rather  c.  837-801]  {2  Ki.  is), 
after  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  Shishak  (i  Ki.  14**"),  which  is 
supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  3'^  (no  strangers  to  pass  through 
Jerusalem  any  more),  and  3^'  ("violence  against  the  children  of 
Judah"),  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (No.  9),  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Edomites  under  Jehoram  (2  Ki.  S-*'''),  to  the  murder  by  whom 
of  Judahites  settled  in  their  territory  3'*  may  refer,  and  not  long 
after  the  plundering  of  the  royal  treasures  (No.  5)  by  maraudit^ 
Philistines  and  Arabians  during  the  same  reign  (3  Ch.  ai"-'' 
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as'),  but  before  the  time  when  the  Syrians  under  Hazael 
threatened  Jerusalem,  and  had  to  be  bought  off  at  the  cost 
of  the  Temple  treasures  by  Joash  (2  Ki.  ri"''-),  and  h  fortiori 
before  the  time  when  Judah  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Assyrians 
or  Chaldxans  (cf.  No.  2).  Upon  this  view  3*-'''  are  referred  to 
the  loss  of  territory  suffered  by  Judah  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of 
Edom  (which  was  followed  quickly  [290J-  by  that  of  libnah, 
2  Ki.  9,^),  and  to  the  sale  of  prisoners,  whom  the  Philistines  and 
Arabians  might  be  presumed  to  have  taken,  to  other  nations, 
such  as  is  laid  by  Amos  (1**)  to  the  charge  of  Gaza  and  Tyre. 
Joash  (2  Kl  ii")  was  only  seven  years  old  when  he  came  to 
the  throne :  if  Joel's  prophecy  dated  from  the  period  of  his 
minority,  the  non-mention  of  the  king  (No.  8),  it  is  urged,  would 
be  explained,  while  the  position  of  the  priests,  and  the  r^ularity 
of  the  Temple  services  (No.  7),  would  be  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  priest  Jehoiada. 

Credner's  arguments  were  specious ;  and  most  scholars  until 
recently  acquiesced  in  his  conclusion.  At  the  same  time,  He  can 
hardly  be  considered  to  have  done  justice  to  3*:  the  strong 
expressions  here  used  respecting  the  dispersion  of  Israel  among 
the  nations,  and  the  allotment  of  the  Holy  Land  to  new  occu- 
pants, cannot  fairly  be  referred  to  any  calamity  less  than  that  of 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  Kcil  felt  this  objection  so  stroi^ly, 
that  he  supposed  the  words  in  question  to  be  spoken  by  Joel 
with  reference  to  the  future ;  but  if  the  passage  be  read  in  con- 
nexion with  the  context,  it  seems  plain  that  the  prophet  alludes 
to  sufferings  which  have  been  already  undergone  by  the  nation. 
And  when  the  criteria  noted  by  Credner  are  considered  car^uUy, 
it  appears  that  many  of  them  are  equally  consistent  with  a  diUe 
afitr  the  captivity,  while  other  features  exhibited  by  die  pro[Aiecy 
even  agree  with  such  a  date  better. 

Thus*  (i)  the  enemies  of  Judah  are  Ihe  aatigm  rellativefy,  yi\sa  ■« 
nssetnbled  foi  a  Mgnal  defeat  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Thit  if  a 
feature  prominent  in  later  prophets,  as  Ez.  38-39,  Zech.  14 :  the  eariiec 
prophets  speak  of  lif finite  enemies  of  Judah  (as  the  Assyriaru).  (3)  The  book 
Implies  a  nation  united  [eligii>usly,  and  free  from  any  of  those  Cendendes  to 
heathenism  which  call  forth  the  constant  rebuke  of  the  pie-exilic  propbctL 
(3)  No  king  is  mentioned  :  the  nation  possesses  a  municipal  orgsnmtitKi  with 

•  Comp.  W.  R,  Smith,  s.n.  Joel,  in  the  Encyel.  Brit?  (reprinted  in 
Black's  Bibit  DielioaaryX  The  form  in  which  the  upiments  On  tbc  wme 
ude  are  stutcd  by  Merx  is  not  free  from  eiaggeraiion. 
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a  prftttly  aiistocTRCf,  wliich  accords  vith  the  coiulilation  lliat  prevailed  alter 
the  exile.  That  the  Fersiaia  do  not  appear  as  the  enemies  of  Israel  is  not 
more  than  natural,  tbey  were  hard  masters,  but  not  invaders ;  and  under 
their  mle  (comp.  Neh.)  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  were  their  neighboun,  pre- 
dselj  as  appears  in  JoeL  (4)  Edom's  hostility  to  Judah  was  not  confined  to 
the  period  of  the  reign  ofjoash  :  it  was  hatulual ;  and  a  bitter  feelit^;  against 
[391]  Edom  often  manifests  itself  in  Jewish  writers  after  the  events  of  B.C. 
586  (cf.  p.  316).  (5)  Egypt  is  piobably  mentioned  merely  as  the  typcal 
example  of  a  power  hostile  to  Judah  :  even  on  Credner's  theory  the  allusion 
b  to  an  incident  which  happened  a  ciniury  btfart.  And  3'^  is  much  more 
piniited  if  spoken  after  the  d^ciaticin  of  the  Temple  by  Che  Chaldteans  (cT. 
laa.  51'),  than  after  the  invasion  of  Sbishak  (who  is  not  stated  to  have 
entered  Jerusalem  at  all).  (6)  a  Cht.  31  mentions  Philistines  and  Arabians, 
but  is  silent  altogether  as  to  the  Phixaidans^  who  appear  here  as  the  offenders. 
There  is  no  ground  for  limiting  the  trafl!ic  in  slaves  Co  the  age  of  Amos ;  and 
the  notice  of  Javan  (Greece)  better  suits  a  later  time,  when  Syrian  slaves  were 
in  request  in  Greece.  (7)  Judah  and  the  people  of  Jehovah  are  convertible 
tenni :  northern  Israel  has  disappeared.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  earlier 
pco[diets;  the  prophets  of  Israel  do  not  exclude  Judah,  at  least  from  thar 
promises,  nor  do  che  prophets  of  Judah  exclude  Israel.  (S)  The  importance 
attached  to  the  doily  offering  is  not  less-characteristic  of  the  post-exilic  age 
(Neh.  ic^;  <d.  Dan.  8"  ic"  13").  [9]  Joel's  escbatological  picture  consists 
largely  of  a  comHnation  of  elements  derived  from  older  unfiilfUled  propliecies. 
Ill  central  feature,  the  issemblinE  of  the  nations  to  judgment,  already  appears 
In  Zeph.  3*  and  in  Eiekiel's  prophecy  concerning  Gog  and  Magog,  where 
Ibe  wondera  of  fire  and  blood  are  also  mentioned  (Eiek,  38"").  The  picture 
of  the  fertility  of  the  land  (3'')  is  based  on  Am.  9"  (comp.  below] ;  that  of 
the  (tream  issuing  from  the  Temple,  and  fertilizing  the  ^^^dy  of  Acacias,  upon 
Eiek.  47''"  {ct  Zecb.  14') ;  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  upon  EicIl  39*." 

These  arguments  are  forcible.  In  partictilar,  the  terms  of 
3'-*  (cf.  a'"'),  the  relation  of  Israel  to  "the  nations"  which  these 
passages  presuppose,  and  the  general  resemblance  of  the  repre- 

*  See  also  Farrar,  pp.  105-112,  120-123.  Those  who  adopt  this  date  for 
Joel  often  suppose  that  "the  northern  one"  of  a''  is  an  allusion  to  the 
imagery  of  Ex.  3S"  39*,  where  the  ideal  hosts  that  threaten  Judah  are 
Kpresented  as  coming  from  the  north.  But  i(  is  very  doubtful  if  Ihis  is  right : 
the  &Ce  of  the  "  northerner"  is  distinctively  that  of  a  swarm  of  locusts. 

ProC  J.  W,  Rothstein,  in  a  note  in  the  German  translation  of  the  present 
WMk(p.  333f.),  aipies,  on  account  of  differences  in  the  political  situation 
presupposed,  and  in  the  literary  originality  displayed,  tliat  the  book  Is  not 
throughout  the  work  of  a  single  hand  :  I'-a",  he  thinks,  may  well  be  pre- 
odlic ;  i'-f  is  a  supplement,  reflecCing  the  situacion  and  conceptions  of  the 
pott-^ilic  age  (cf.  Ob.  "■"  by  the  side  of  v.'-'),  added  by  one  who,  inter- 
preting (incorrectly)  the  locusts  of  I'-i"  as  a  symbolical  designation  of  the 
foe*  who  were  overrunning  the  land  when  he  wrote,  introduixd  at  the  same 
time  a"  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  their  destruction. 
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sentation  in  c.  3  to  those  found  in  the  later  prophets,  muit  be 
allowed  to  turn  the  balance  of  evidence  somewhat  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  later  date.  Joel's  imagery  and  language  are  fine : 
but  he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exhibit  the  originality  and  breadth : 
of  view  which  are  generally  characteristic  of  the  earlier  prophets. 
He  seems  to  move  "in  the  drcle  of  moral  convictions  and 
eschatological  hopes  which  had  been  marked  out  for  him  by  his 
great  predecessors  "  ;  thoi^h  he  calls  to  repentance  (i'*'-  a^^^), 
the  stress  lies  with  him  not  upon  his  people's  sin,  but  upon  the 
distinction  between  Israel  and  other  nations ;  Israel,  at  least  in' 
so  far  as  it  responds  to  Jehovah's  call  (i"*),  is  to  be  saved  and 
glorified,  the  nations  are  annihilated.  It  seems  as  if  Joel  re- 
affirmed, in  a  form  suited  to  the  temper  and  needs  of  his  age, 
the  promises  of  the  older  prophets,  which  it  was  impossible  [292] 
to  regard  as  adequately  accomplished  in  the  actual  condition  of 
the  restored  exiles.* 

The  prindpsl  literary  parallels  between  Joel  and  other  propbets  are  dw 
following :— i",  Isa.  13'.— a',  Zeph.  1"  (and  Ei.  10"'').— a»,  Ex.  3^  ((be 
"  garden  of  Eden  ").—»*,  Nah.  a'"  [H.  «»]  (irmo  map  T).— a",  Isa.  13", 
Et  sa'.—z"'',  Ps.  79"  115' !  cf-  A^",  Mic.  7'*.— a",  Er.  36"  39",  la. 
45'- •■ ".— a",  Er.  39*  (ct.  36"}.— a",  Ob.  ".—3'.  Et.  38*.—^,  OK" 
{yni  IT:  only  Nah.  3"  besides}.— 3*- ",  Ob.".— 3",  Isa.  a*  (  =  Mic.  ^— 
3»  Am.  i'.— 3"*,  Ob.",  Isa.  52">.— 3",  Am.  9".— 3",  Ob.». 

Von  Orelli  argues  that  some  of  these  parallels  are  deciMve  foi  the  pre- 
exilic  date  of  Joel  (p.  337) :  "  Ez.  30"-  is  unmistakably  depeodcilt  upon 
Joel  l"  a"-;  similarly  Jer.  aS*'  on  Joel  3"".  So  Ba.  66"  jmsappcalt 
Joel  3*.  Ei.  47""  develops  fiirther  ihe  imagery  of  Joel  3**;  and  Ex.  38" 
jif  allude  in  all  ptobfttnlity  especially  to  Joel  3.  The  dependency  of  Jo. 
13*-  *  on  Joel  1"  is  palpable.  And  the  paiallets  with  Amoa  show  incootiv- 
vertibly  that  he  Is  eaiUer  than  this  prophet.  Am.  i*  is  taken  cediunly  fonn 
Joel  2,"  :  accordingly  Am.  9"  also  is  dependent  On  Joel  3"."  But  that  tlii« 
is  the  [rue  relation  between  the  passages  quoted  is  by  no  means  self-erideiiL 
Nothing  is  more  difflciilt  (except  under  specially  favourable  circunutancd) 
than  from  a  mtre  comparison  of  parallel  passages  to  delenninc  on  which  side 
the  priority  lies ;  t  and  if  those  cited  l^  von  Oielli  be  examined,  it  will  Ic 
seen  that  there  is  no  reason  [apart  from  the  assumption,  upon  other  gnmA, 
that  Joel  is  (he  earlier)  why  the  relation  should  not  be  inverted,  why,  in 
other  words,  it  should  not  be  Joel  who  is  (he  borrower.  And  as  regards  tbe 
parallels  with  Amos,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  each  case  the  pctuie  in  Joel  ia 
more  highly  coloured  than  In  Amos  1  especially  (at  Kuen.  |  68.  15  obietrc^ 

*  See  furtheryiw/  and  Ames,  p.  30  ff. 

t  Hence  the  ^lure  of  the  attempts  made  by  Kuper,  Caspar!,  and  otben  U 
■liow  (ha(  Isa.  I3*-I4**,  34-35,  40-66  are  prior  to  Jer.,  Nah.,  and  Zeph. 
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i!  SMins  unlikely  that  Amos,  if  he  hnd  lieen  lioirowing  frnm  a  passage  which 
ilescritied  Jehovah's  thiinilcr  as  shaking  hearm  and  earth,  would  have  limited 
its  effects  lo  Ihe  pastures  of  the  shepherds  and  the  lop  of  Carmel.  But  even 
if  this  aigument  be  not  accepted  as  decisive,  there  is  still  nothing  inherent 
diber  in  Ihese  or  in  the  other  passages  lo  show  that  the  priority  is  wjtli  Joel : 
in  other  words,  the  parallels  cannot  be  used  for  dcttrmining  the  date  of  Joel ; 
we  can  only,  apir  having  determined  his  date  sh  indtpendent  grounds,  pcont 
to  the  parallels  for  the  purpose  of  illutlraling  (as  the  case  may  be)  either  his 
dependence  upon  the  other  prophets,  or  their  dependence  upon  him.  In  z" 
[Heb-S"],  however,  0)>.".  "  And  in  mount  Zion  shall  be  those  that  escape," 
does  appear  to  be  expressly  cited:  "And  in  mount  Zion  and  in  Jeru- 
talem  shall  be  those  that  escape,  as  Jehovah  hath  said. "  G.  B.  Gray,  in  the 
E:^siter,  Sept.  1893,  p.  20S  ff.,  after  a  careful  and  independent  study  of  the 
parallel  passages,  reaches  the  same  conclusion  that  Joet  is  the  quoter  (comp. 
the  writer's  yoi/ fl»f  Amos,  pp.  19-23,  24  f.). 

The  style  of  Joel  is  bright  and  flowing  ;  and  the  contrast,  which  is 
palpable,  with  Haggai  or  Malachi  is  no  doubt  felt  by  many  as  a  reason  against 
the  view  that  his  prophecy  dates  from  the  same  general  period  of  the  history. 
1^93]  Bf'  it  is  a  question  whether  our  knowledge  of  this  period  is  of  a 
character  authoriiing  us  to  afHrni  that  a  style  such  as  Joel's  could  not  have 
been  written  then  ;  at  least,  if  Zcch.  lz-14  dates  from  the  posl-exilic  age,  it 
il  difficnlt  to  argue  that  Joel  cannot  date  from  it  likewise.  The  phraseology, 
viewed  as  a  whole,  can  hardly  be  cited  as  positively  favouring  the  later  date, 
thoagfa  it  is  true  that  it  includes  some  words  and  expressions  which  are  more 
oonuDon  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  literature  ;  thus  1'  4*  dki  .  .  .  n  (the 
nmal  form  is  C(t  .  .  .  n) ;  i»  2"  "  ministers  of  Jehovah  "  (cf.  Jer,  33"'-,  laa. 
6l«,  I  Ch.  16*  I  Ch.  13"  29",  Eir.  8",  Neh.  io»^-");  2>4»-n-ii  -m;  2" 
itW  wmpan  (Job[Elihu],  Neh.  Chr.) ;  2»liD  fnrf(Arani.;  2  Ch.  20^,  Eccl. 
jU  yi  ,juj) .  3(^)1  Jehovah's  lilinaliHg  (osei)  with  His  enemies  (Jer.  2»» 
15",  Ei.  17"  so*"-  •"  38",  Isa.  661*} ;  3(4)  *  ',<,  iw  (3  Ch.  20")  j  3(4) "  noi 
ItKU ;  3(4) "  nnin  cause  lo  come  down  (Aram.). 


§3.  Amos. 

Amos,  as  the  title  to  his  book  informs  us,  was  "among  the 
diepherds  of  Tekoa,"  i.e.  he  belonged  to  a  settlement  of 
shepherds  who  had  their  home  at  Tekoa,  and  who,  as  the 
word  used  implies,  reared  a  special  breed  of  sheep,  of  small  and 
stunted  growth,  but  prized  on  account  of  their  wooL  From  7'* 
we  learn  that  he  had  under  his  charge  herds  of  larger  cattle  as 
well ;  and  that  he  was  employed  besides  in  the  culdvation  of 
sycomore  trees.  Although  (his  has  been  quesdoned,  the  Tekoa 
f  meant  is  no  doubt  the  place  of  that  name  about  la  miles  south 
of  Jerusalem  :  Amos,  therefore,  will  have  been  a  native  of  Judah, 
though  be  received  a  commission — being  taken,  as  he  describes 
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it,  "  from  after  the  flock  "  (7**) — to  go  and  prophesy  to  the 
people  of  Israel.  In  connexion  with  the  nature  of  prophecy, 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  Amos  disclaims  (7**)  being  a  prophet  by 
profession  or  education :  he  is  no  "  son  of  a  prophet,"  i.e.  no 
member  of  a  prophetic  guild  (i  Ki.  4*  &c) ;  his  inspiration  is 
independent  of  any  artificial  training.  The  year  of  Uzziah's 
reign,  in  which  the  "earthquake,"  mentioned  in  i^  (cf.  Zech. 
14''),  took  place,  is  not  known ;  but  internal  evidence  points  to 
the  latter  part  of  Jeroboam  II.'s  reign,  after  the  successes 
alluded  to  in  z  Ki.  14'*,  i.e.  about  760-746  n.c,  as  that  to  which 
Amos'  prophetic  ministry  belongs.  The  reign  of  Jeroboam  II, 
though  passed  by  briefly  in  the  historical  books  {7  KL  14**^ 
was  the  culminating  point  in  the  history  of  the  Northern  king- 
dom. Jeroboam  had  been  successful  in  recovering  for  Israel 
territory  which  it  had  lost  (3  KI  14^);  and  the  allusions  in 
Amos  [294]  show  us  the  nation  reposing  in  opulence  and  ease 
(e^.  e'-") ;  the  ritual  of  the  calf  worship  at  Beth-el,  Gilgal,  and 
elsewhere  was  splendidly  and  punctiliously  maintained  (4^ 
jii-K  ji3  gi4j.  general  satisfaction  reigned:  the  proud  citiioi 
of  Ephr^m  felt  that  he  could  defy  any  adversary  (6'"),  Sudi 
was  the  condition  and  temper  of  the  people  when  Amos,  arriving 
at  the  great  national  sanctuary  of  Beth-el  as  a  stranger  (7*^'^ 
interrupted  the  rejoicings  there  with  his  forebodings  of  woe. 

The  book  falls  naturally  into    three  parts,  c    r-a,   c   3-( 
c  7-9,  each  dominated  by  the  same  fundamental  thoughts,  an 
the  whole  pervaded  by  a  unity  of  plan  which  leaves  no  reasa 
able  doubt  that  the  arrangement  is  the  author's  own.     I.  T 
first  part,  c  i-i,  is  introductory.     Here,  after  the  fine  exordii 
(I'X  so  graphically  descriptive  of  Jcliovah"s  power,  Amos  tal 
a  survey  of  the  principal  nations  bordering  on  Israel, — Damost 
Gaza,  Tyre,  Edom,  Animon,  Moab,  Judah, — with  the  objeC 
showing  that  as  none  of  these  will  escape  retribution  for  ha' 
broken  the  common  and  universally  regarded  dictates  of  mon 
so  Israel,  for  similar  or  greater  sins  (2*"*),  aggravated,  indee 
its  case  by  ingratitude  (v.'-'-),  will  not  be  exempt  from  the 
law  of  righteous  government :  a  disaster  darkly  hinted  at  (i 
will  undo  all  the  conquests  achieved  by  Jeroboam  II.  I 
enumeration  of  countries  Is  evidently  intended  to  lead 
Israel,  and  is  arranged  skilfully :  the  Israelite  would  liste 
some  inward  satisfaction  whilst  his  neighbours'  faults,  w 
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judgments  that  they  would  incur,  were  being  pointed  out ;  in  the 
end,  however,  he  is  measured  himself  by  exactly  the  same 
standard  that  is  applied  to  others,  and  is  threatened  with  retri- 
bution not  less  severe. 

11.  C.  3-6.  This  part  consists  of  three  discourses,  each 
introduced  by  the  emphatic  Hear  ye  this  word  (3I  4I  5^). 
Here  the  indictment  and  sentence  of  2*"^*  are  further  justified 
and  expanded.  The  Israelites  argued  that  the  fact  of  Jehovah's 
having  chosen  the  nation  was  a  guarantee  of  its  safety.  Amos 
replies :  That  is  not  the  case ;  you  have  mistaken  the  conditions 
of  His  choice :  for  that  very  reason  He  will  visit  your  iniquities 
upon  you  (3^')  Nor,  he  continues,  does  the  prophet  say  this 
without  a  real  power  constraining  him :  for  does  any  effect  in 
nature  take  place  without  its  due  and  adequate  cause  ?  (v.'"«). 
Call  the  heathen  themselves  to  witness  whether  justice  rules  in 
[295]  Samaria  (v.*'-).  The  toils  will  ere  long  have  closed  about 
the  land  (v.^^-^^).  C.  4  begins  by  denouncing  the  thoughtless 
cruelty  and  frivolity  of  the  women  (v.^-^) :  the  prophet  next  asks 
the  Israelites  ironically  whether  their  punctiliously  performed 
ritual  will  save  them  (v.*'-) :  the  fivefold  warning  has  passed  un- 
heeded (v.^^^) :  prepare  thyself,  then,  for  judgment !  In  c.  5-6 
the  grounds  of  the  judgment  are  repeated  with  greater  emphasis 
(jT-  w.  lit  6'"*) :  the  infatuation  of  the  people  is  exposed  in 
desiring  the  "  Day  of  Jehovah,"  as  though  that  could  be  any- 
thing but  an  interposition  in  their  favour  (5^^^) ;  a  ritual  un- 
accompanied by  any  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  indignantly 
rejected  (5*^^*^*) ;  the  nature  of  the  coming  disaster  is  described 
more  distinctly  (exile,  5-®  [RV.  marg,']  ^  6^,  and  the  enemy 
indicated,  though  not  named  (the  Assyrians),  which  should 
"aflflict"  Israel  over  the  entire  limits  of  the  territory  which 
Jeroboam  had  not  long  since  regained  (6^* :  see  2  Ki.  14**). 

III.  C.  7-9,  consisting  of  a  series  of  visions,  with  an  historical 
interlude  (7^®*^^),  and  an  epilogue  (9"'^^).  The  visions  reinforce, 
under  a  simple  but  effective  symbolism,  the  lesson  of  the  pre- 
vious discourses  :  in  the  first  two  (7^*^),  the  threatened  judgment 
b  interrupted  at  the  prophet's  intercession;  the  third,  which 
spoke  without  any  concealment  or  ambiguity,  aroused  the  alarm 
and  opposition  of  Amaziah,  the  priest  of  the  golden  calf  at 
Beth-el,  and  is  the  occasion  of  the  historical  notice,  7^^'^^.  The 
fourth  vision  is  the  te^tt  of  a  fresh  and  more  detailed  denuncia- 
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tion  of  judgment  (c.  8) :  the  fifth  depicts  the  desolation  falling 
upon  the  people  as  they  are  assembled  for  worship  in  their  own 
temple,  and  emphasizes  the  hopelessness  of  every  effort  to  escape 
(9^-^).  The  prophecy  closes,  9^^^^,  with  brighter  anticipations 
for  a  more  distant  future.  Israel,  indeed,  for  its  sins  will  be 
dealt  with  as  any  other  nation  (vJ) :  but  only  the  sinners  will 
perish  utterly  :  a  faithful  remnant  will  escape  (v.^^^) ;  the  house 
of  David  will  be  restored  to  its  former  splendour  and  power,* 
and  the  blessings  of  unity  and  prosperity  will  be  shared  by  the 
entire  nation  (v.^^'^^). 

The  unity  of  plan  governing  the  arrangement  of  the  book  will  be  manifest: 
the  main  theme,  gradually  introduced  in  c.  1-2,  is  developed  with  increasing 
[296]  distinctness  in  the  chapters  which  follow,  till  it  gives  place  to  the 
outlook  upon  a  happier  future  at  the  close.  The  allusions  of  Amos  to  the 
social  condition  and  religious  life  of  the  Northern  kingdom  do  not  present 
such  a  dark  picture  as  that  drawn  by  Hosea  a  few  years  later  (c.  4- 14), 
during  the  anarchy  and  misrule  which  prevailed  after  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  had 
fallen  :  nevertheless  the  amendment,  which  was  still  viewed  by  him  as  a 
possibility  (5^^'*)»  never  came ;  and  almost  before  a  generation  had  passed 
away,  his  forebodings  of  invasion,  disaster,  and  exile  (2*'"^'  3*^'^  4^  $*• 
i6f.  w  514  79. 17  gaf.  9I-4)  ^eje  ^mply  realized  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
and  Sargon  (2  Ki.  15®  i?*^)-  Jitdah  is  alluded  to  by  Amos  only  incidentally : 
24L  3I  («*  the  whole  family  ")  6*  9". 

Amos  is  the  earliest  of  the  prophets  whose  writings  are 
extant  and  of  undisputed  date;  and  hence,  like  those  of  his 
younger  contemporary  Hosea,  his  writings  are  of  importance 
as  witnessing  to  the  religious  beliefs  current  in  the  eighth 
century  B.C.  It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  he  recognised  (2*) 
an  authoritative  Divine  teaching  or  Tordh^  by  which,  however, 
like  Hosea  (4^  compared  with  4^*^-;  8**  ^\  cf.  6^),  he  appears  to 
have  understood  primarily  the  moral  precepts  of  Jehovah  (comp. 
^21-27^  where  he  rebukes  the  people  with  neglecting  the  moral 
demands  of  God,  and  trusting  to  sacrifice  to  indemnify  them). 
The  broad  moral  standard  by  which  he  judges  Israel  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable.  It  is  not  a  standard  peculiar  to  Israel,  it  is 
the  common  moral  standard  recognised  as  binding  by  it  and  by 
other  nations  alike.  Jehovah  is  God  of  the  whole  earth,  of 
other  nations  not  less  than  of  Israel  (c.  i ;  9^),  and  will  only  be 
Israel's  God  in  so  far  as  the  same  morality  is  practised  in  its 

*  V.^'  alludes  to  the  nations  conquered  by  David,  and  so  owned  by 
Jehovah  as  His  subjects  (see  p.  275,  No.  16) :  2  Sa.  8^"",  Ps.  18*. 
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midst.  Jehovah  had  been  pleased  to  enter  into  a  special 
personal  relation  wilh  Israel :  this  fact,  to  which  the  common 
people  pointed  as  their  security  (5"  "^,  in  the  eyes  of  Amos 
only  aggravates  their  guilt  (3').  Disregard  of  the  moral  law  is ' 
the  first  charge  which  he  brings  against  Israel  itself  (a"-*) ;  and 
his  indignation  against  every  form  of  moral  wrong  is  vehemently 
expressed  {comp.  e.g.  the  outburst  against  deceit  in  commercial 
dealings  8*-* ;  notice  also  the  oath.,  8^  4'  6* :  each  time  elicited 
i^  the  same  fault).  The  observances  of  religion  are  no  substi- 
tute for  honesty,  and  will  not  be  accepted  by  Jehovah  in  Heu  of 
righteousness  of  heart  (5^^"**). 

On  the  "  Day  of  Jehovah "  (S"-»),  and  the  manner  in  which  Amos 
leveises  the  popular  conception  of  it,  see  W.  R,  Smith,  Prefh.  p.  131  f., 
who  also  (p.  laotf.)  draws  out  suggestively  many  other  chaiaclerislica  of 
Amos'  teaching.  In  noticing  the  fortunes  and  deserts  of  the  nations  border- 
ing [297]  on  Palestine,  Amos  adopted  a  precedent  which  was  followed  after- 
wards by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Er^kiel.  Amos  was  a  man  naturally  shrewd 
and  obscr>-ant :  alike  in  his  survey  of  foreign  nations  (conip,  also  6"  8»  9'), 
and  in  his  allusions  to  Israelitish  life  and  manners,  be  reveals  a  width  vi 
knowledge  and  precision  of  detail  which  are  remarkable. 

Jerome  (Pref.  to  Amos),  spealcing  of  Amos  with  reference  to 
his  style,  describes  him  as  "  imperitus  sermone,  sed  non  scdentia"; 
and,  though  the  context  suggests  that  he  is  merely  arguing  i 
priori  from  the  prophet's  antecedents,  it  has  hence  been  some- 
times the  custom  to  attribute  to  his  style  a  peculiar  homeliness 
and  "rusticity."  But  this  judgment  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  His  languj^e,  with  three  or  four  insignificant  exceptions, 
b  pure,  his  style  classical  and  refined.  His  literary  power  is 
shown  in  the  regularity  of  structure,  which  oflen  characterizes 
his  periods,  as  1^-2*  4*"^'  (the  fivefold  refrain),  and  the  visions 
(ji-  *■  T  8') ;  in  the  fine  climax  3*^ ;  in  the  balanced  clauses,  the 
well-chosen  images,  the  effective  contrasts,  in  such  passages  as 
3IS  5I.  *i-!4  gti  giB  g2-4 .  as  well  as  in  the  ease  with  which  he 
evidently  writes,  and  the  skill  with  which  (as  shown  above)  his 
theme  is  introduced  and  developed.  Anything  of  the  nature  of 
roughness  or  rusticity  is  wholly  absent  from  his  writings.  His 
r^ular,  flowmg  sentences  form  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
shor^. abrupt  clauses  which  Hosea  loves.  It  is  true,  in  the 
d  of  grand  and  picturesque  imagery  he  is  not  the  equal 
h ;  nevertheless  his  thought  is  often  finely  expressed 
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(i*  5**  8'  9*^);  and  if,  as  compared  with  other  prophets, 
images  derived  from  rural  life  somewhat  preponderate,  they  are 
always  applied  by  him  aptly  {e.g.  3*-  •  5®-  "•  ^'''  "^  9*),  and  never 
strike  the  reader  as  occurring  too  frequently,  or  as  out  of  place. 

In  Amos,  as  in  Hosea,  (p.  306  f.),  there  are  passages  which  have  been 
supposed  by  recent  critics,  upon  similar  grounds,  to  be  later  additions  to 
the  original  text  of  the  prophecy.  Duhm  (TkeoL  der  Proph,  1875,  P*  Ii9) 
questioned  thus  2*-»  4^*  5«-»  9»-«  (so  Stade,  G.  L  571 1».) ;  Wellh.  (1892) 
rejects  in  addition  i»"",  '^  5"  6«  8^  ••  ^'^  9»-» ;  Cheyne  (in  W.  R.  Smith, 
/>Tt5^A.*  1895,  p.  XV  f.;  on  5*9^",  see  also  Expositor ^  Jan.  1897,  p.  428!) 
rejects  i«  2*-»  4^  5«-«-»  8"-"  9»^  »-» ;  and  G.  A.  Smith  (1896)  at  least 
suspects  I"-"  (p.  129  f.),  2*-»  (p.  135  f.),  4»  58-»  9*^  (p.  201  ff.),  ^*-^ 
(p.  168  f.),  6»  (p.  173,  !».  2),  8"  (p.  185),  and  decidedly  rejects  9»-"  (pp. 
190  E,  308  f.).  Of  these  passages,  2*-"  4"  5'"'  9*^  were  defended  by  W.  R. 
Smith  in  1882  {Proph,  p.  398  f.),  and  by  Kuenen  in  1889  {Ondcrz.  §  71.  6). 
In  some  cases,  the  grounds  alleged  are  not  devoid  of  force  ;  but,  as  before,  in 
similar  instances,  there  is  the  same  doubt  whether  they  can  be  deemed  con- 
clusive. Space  forbids  any  fuller  discussion  here ;  and  the  writer  must  be 
content  to  refer  to  what  he  has  said  in  Joel  and  Amos,  p.  117  ff.  (on  4^  5"^ 
^,  also,  ct  L.  B.  l^SLton,/BLi/.  1894,  p  84  ft). 


§4.  Obadiah. 

The  short  prophecy  of  Obadiah  is  concerned  almost  entirely 
with  Edom.  V.^-*  the  prophet  declares  the  ruin  impending  on 
Edom  :  her  lofty  rock-hewn  dwellings  will  this  time  be  penetrated 
by  the  invader;  her  allies  will  abandon  her;  the  "wisdom" 
for  which  Edom  was  proverbial  will  fail  her  in  the  hour  of  her 
need.  V.^^-^^  states  the  ground  of  the  preceding  denunciation, 
viz.  the  violence  and  outrage  of  which  Edom  had  been  [298] 
guilty  in  the  day  of  Jerusalem's  calamity ;  v.^^-m  ^g  ^jj^g  xh^^ 
emphatically  desist  from  their  inhuman  delight ;  v.^^*  he  returns 
to  dwell  upon  the  retribution  which  awaits  them.  A  "  Day  of 
Jehovah"  is  near  upon  all  nations:  the  escaped  of  Judah, 
united  (as  it  appears)  with  the  restored  "  House  of  Joseph  ** 
(cf.  Jer.  3i5-27  ^s^'c.),  and  endued  with  irresistible  might,  will 
exterminate  the  "  House  of  Esau  " ;  the  territory  of  Judah  will 
be  enlarged  on  all  sides,  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  possessing 
Edom,  and  Benjamin  overflowing  into  Gilead  ;  "  saviours  '* — 
such  as  the  judges  (Jud.  2^^  3^-  *^) — will  defend  Zion  against  its 
foes,  and  Jehovah's  kingdom  will  be  established. 

For  determining  the  date  of  Obadiah  the  two  chief  criteria 
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are  (i)  the  expressions  in  v."-";  (2)  the  relation  of  Ob.  to 
Jeremiah's  prophecy  on  Edom,  49^"^.     (i)  In  v."-"  Ob.  speaks 
of  a  day  of  "disaster,"  "calamity,"  and  "distress"  which  has 
befallen  Jerusalem,  on  which  "  foreigners "  entered  the  city  and 
"  cast  lots "  upon  it ;  and  when  the  Edomites  not  only  exulted 
at  the  humiliation  of  the  Jews,  but  actively  assisted  their  foes, 
and  sought  to  intercept  and  cut  off  the  fugitives.     These  ex- 
pressions are  most  naturally  referred  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem  by  the   Chaldaeans  in   586,  and  to  the  hostile  temper 
evinced  then  by  the  Edomites,  which  (see  p.  226)  was  profoundly 
resented  by  the  Jews.*    (2)  Jer.  49^-22  and  Ob.  display  such  a 
large  element  common  to  both  as  to  make  it  evident  either  that 
one  borrowed  from  the  other,  or  that  both  are  dependent  upon 
the  same  earlier  original :  comp.  Ob.^^* ;  v.*-« ;  v.®  with  Jer.  491*1^ ; 
y  «-!()• .  v.^  (respectively).    There  are  reasons  for  supposing  the 
second  of  these  alternatives  to  be  the  correct  one.     For,  when 
the  two  texts  are  compared  carefully  together,  it  appears  that  the 
prophecy,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  in  its  more  original  form  in  Ob.\ 
And  yet,  as  the  date  of  Jer.  49^^-  seems  [299]  fixed,  not  only  by 
46^'-  (B.C.  604),  but  by  internal  evidence  as  well,{  to  a  period 
prior  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaeans,  the  pro- 
phecy of  Ob.,  if  it  alludes  to  the  conduct  of  the  Edomites  after 
that  event,  cannot  evidently  have  formed  the  model  for  Jer.; 
and  the  resemblances  between  the  two  prophecies  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  common  elements  have 
been  derived  by  both  from  a  prophecy  older  than  either^  which 
Ob.  has  incorporated  with  least  alteration,  while  Jer.  has  treated 
it  with  greater  freedom.  §    This  older  prophecy  will  consist  of 
Ob.'^'*,  which  contains  no  allusion  to  the  special  circumstances  of 

•  So  Ewald,  Meyrick  (in  the  Speaker's  Comm,),  Kuenen,  Farrar,  &c. 

t  The  sequence  in  Ob.  is  better :  thus  "  We  (I)  have  heard  tidings  from 
Jdiovah  **  is  in  a  more  suitable  place  at  the  beginning,  as  in  Ob.,  than  in  the 
middle,  as  in  Jer.;  the  language  is  terser  and  more  forcible  {Jer.,  in  several 
instances,  appears  to  expand  the  text  of  Ob.  by  introducing  words) ;  and,  in 
particular,  the  parts  of  Jer.  which  have  no  parallel  in  Ob.  have  affinities  with 
Jer.'s  own  style,  showing  that  Jer.  took  materials  from  an  older  prophecy, 
which  he  embedded  in  elements  contributed  by  himselfl  (This  is  shown  in 
detail  by  Caspari,  pp.  7-13,  whose  argument  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
ooDclusive,  e.g.  by  Graf,  fer,  p.  559  ff. ). 

X  49"*  RV.  the  punishment  of  Jerusalem  is  ^\}C!\  future, 

§So  Ewald,  PropketSy  iL  277 ff.;  Graf  [l*c,)\  Kuenen;  Briggs  {^fe5s, 
PropK  p.  315  £)•     Meyrick,  p.  564,  appears  to  have  overlooked  Jer.  49''. 


) 
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B.C  586 :  •  in  Jer,  the  order  of  these  verses  is  changed,  and  v.^ 
(Edom's  abandonment  by  its  allies, — an  allusion  apparently  to 
some  circumstance  of  the  time  when  the  original  prophecy  was 
written),  and  v.*,  are  omitted.  In  favour  of  this  supposition  it  b 
remarked,  that  though,  on  the  whole,  the  prophecy  is  in  its  more 
original  form  in  Ob.,  in  particular  instances  more  original 
elements  seem  to  have  been  preserved  by  Jer,  {49''  "'■■ "  ["jnston], 
as  compared  with  Ob.*-  *• "  [ins^  omitted]). 

The  date  and  occa^on  of  the  earlier  prophecy  must  renuuD  nDcottin ; 
Emld  [f/isf.  iii.  159 f.)  conjeclured  that  it  may  have  been  when  Elalh,  (be 
port  OD  the  Red  Sea  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Jews  under  Uniib 
(3  Ki.  14"),  was  restored  by  Rezin  Iq  the  Edomites  (i*.  tCfl  RV.  marg, 
[ffwS  foe  □■wS,  and  o-onKi  for  dtjitki]  ;  cf.  2  Ch.  28"). 

Other  scholars  (Delitisch,  Keil,  voa  Orelli.  Kiikpatrick)  hsve  sougfal  to 
explain  the  relation  of  Jet.  to  Ob.  more  simply  by  tefcniog  the  prophecy  of 
Ob.  to  an  earlier  occasion  altc^ether,  v\i.  to  the  plundering  incursion  of 
"Philistines  and  Arabians,"  who  apparently,  according  lo  2  Ch.  ai'*", 
penetrated  into  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  (B.C.  851-844  [Kunp- 
hausen]),  in  which  case,  of  course,  Jer,  would  borrow  from  it  directly.  The 
expressions,  however,  which  Ob.  uses  (notice  esp.  "  cm/  lets  upon  Jem- 
Sltem")  appear  lo  be  too  strong  to  be  referred  with  probability  to  this 
inTssioD,  which,  to  judge  frum  the  ulence  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  was  little 
more  than  a  predatory  incursion,  from  the  elTecIs  of  which  Judah  speedily  [JOO] 
recovered  ;  and  at  least  v,  "''•  seems  to  display  the  lone  and  thought  of  a  much 
later  age  (the  exile  of  the  northern  tribes  is  presupposed  in  v.").  In  the 
taunting  speech  of  v.^>  notice  the  peculiar  (elegiac)  rhythm  (see  below,  aoder 
lamentations  J,  and  compare  Jet.  38™' :  one  of  these  passages  must  have 
served  as  the  model  for  the  other. 

Kuenen  (|  72.  3-4)  and  Cornill  {Einl.*  %  30)  both  adopt  the  same  view  of 
Ob.'"'  which  is  given  in  the  text,  and  agree  that  v.'"""  refers  to  the  events 
oflkc.  5S6;  but  they  argue  that  there  is  nothing  in  v.""^  lo  imply  that  the 
city  is  still  waste  and  uninhabited,  and  concluiie  accordingly  that  the  author 
who  added  v."-",  and  so  gave  the  prophecy  it^  present  form,  wrote  at  some  ■ 
dale  after  the  relum— probably  in  the  Jth  cent.  B.C.  A  further  clue  to  the 
date  has  been  sought  in  the  name  S/f^ar^d  ("  Sepharad"  is  the  pausal  forai) 
in  v.»  This,  Chcyne  {Founders  of  O.T.  Cril.  311  f.)  and  Sayce  [Afonu- 
Hunts,  pp.  483-4!i4)  agree,  must  be  the  ^parda  or  'Saparda  of  the  inscriptions, 
in  Bithynia  or  Galalia  (Sayce,  l.c. ),  a  rt'gion  n»t  owned  by  the  Assyrians  or 
Babylonians,  but  first  held  by  Cyrus,  and  oi^nized  by  Darius  Hystaspis  into 
a  satrapy  (cf.  Schroder,  h'AT.*  ad  loc.).  This  fact  points  to  "a  com- 
paratively late  date"  (Sayce)   for  the  prophecy:    Cheyne  would  assign  it 

•  And  from  which  the  sequel  differs  also  in  rcprcsentBtion  ;  in  v.*"*  Edom 
is  destroyed  by  the  iiauons  (v.'J  and  its  treacherous  allies;  in  t.""'  it  b.lb 
tailk  other  nations  ill  the  day  of  universal  retribution  (cf.  Is.  34'-  *)  before  the 
s  Israelites. 
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definitely  to  Ihe  occasion  (c  B.C.  350)  when  ArCaxerxes  Ochus  transported 
many  Jews  into  Hyccania  and  Rabylonia  (above,  p.  2ix).  Wellb.  (p.  304  (,) 
agrees  that  v.  '**"  looks  back  upon  the  events  of  B.C.  5S6  ;  but  he  thinks  that 
the  whole  of  v.'""  is  post-exilic,  the  occafiion  of  the  prophecy  being  the 
expulsion  of  the  Exlomites  Ituqi  their  ancient  home  early  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C. 
(cf.  Mai.  i'"*)  by  the  NabaUean  Arabs  (in  whose  possession  their  country 
appears,  in  B.C  311 :  Sebiirer,  Gtrc*.  rf«y*W.  Fo.'*«,  i.  6ll[App.  il]) ;  ».>*« 
he  tegaids  as  an  appendix,  added  afterwards,  in  which  the  late  of  Edom  ii 
represented  as  an  episode  b  Jehovah's  judgment  on  the  heathen  generalljr. 

g  5.  Jonah. 

Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  as  we  learn  from  2  KL  14**,  was 
a  native  of  Gath-hephcr,  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  19"), 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  and  predicted  to  that 
king  the  successful  issue  of  his  struggle  with  the  Syrians,  which 
ended  with  his  restoration  of  the  territory  of  Israel  to  its  ancient 
limits.  These  prophecies  must  have  been  delivered  in  the  early 
part  of  Jeroboam  II.'s  long  reign ;  it  would  have  been  interest- 
ing, had  they  been  preserved,  to  compare  them  with  the  pro- 
phecies of  Amos,  uttered  towards  the  close  of  the  same  reign, 
which  announced  how  Jeroboam's  successes  would  ere  long  bo 
fatally  undone  (see  Am.  6").  The  Book  of  Jonah,  however 
(unlike  the  books  of  all  the  other  prophets),  consists  almost 
entirely  of  narrative,  being  devoted  to  the  description  of  a  par- 
ticular incident  in  the  prophet's  life.  The  story  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition  in  detail.  Jonah,  commissioned  to 
preach  at  Nineveh  Jehovah's  judgment  against  the  great  dty, 
seeks  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  obeying  the  command,  fearing 
(as  appears  from  4')  that  Jehovah  might  in  the  end  be  moved  to 
.  have  mercy  upon  the  Ninevites,  so  that  his  predictions  of  judg- 
ment would  be  frustrated.  Accordingly,  he  takes  ship  at  Joppo, 
with  the  view  of  escaping  to  Tarshish  (Tartessus  in  Spain).  A 
violent  storm  overtakes  the  ship :  the  sailors,  deeming  that  one 
of  those  on  board  is  the  cause  of  it,  cast  lots  to  discover  who  it 
is :  the  lot  falls  upon  Jonah,  who  consents  to  be  cast  into  the 
sea.  Thereupon  the  sea  becomes  calm.  Jonah  is  swallowed  by 
a  great  fish,  which,  after  three  days,  casts  him  forth,  uninjured, 
upon  the  land.  Again  the  prophet  receives  the  commission  to 
preach  at  Nineveh.  This  time  he  proceeds  thither ;  but  at  his 
preaching  the  Ninevites  repent,  and  Jehovah  rescinds  the  decree 
which  He  had  passed  against  them.     Displeased  at  the  seeming 
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Mure  of  his  mission,  [301]  Jonah  sits  down  outside  the  city, 
and  asks  to  be  allowed  to  die ;  but  a  gourd  quickly  springing 
up  and  sheltering  him  from  the  sun,  and  as  quickly  dying  and 
leaving  him  exposed  to  its  rays,  by  exciting  his  sympathy,  is  made 
the  means  of  justifying  in  his  eyes  Jehovah's  merciful  change  of 
purpose  with  respect  to  Nineveh. 

Both  in  form  and  contents  the  Book  of  Jonah  resembles  the 
biographical  narratives  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  (1  Ki  17-19,  3  Kl 
4-6,  &C.),  though  it  is  pervaded  by  a  more  distincdy  didactic 
aim.  It  cannot,  however,  have  been  written  until  long  after  the 
lifetime  of  Jonah  himself. 

This  appears  (l)  from  the  style,  which  has  several  Aramaismi,  or  other 
marks  of  a  later  age:  as  i»  m-m  ;  i«  nrpnn  Ib  Mini  {  =  Heb.  avn  Pa.  40"); 
cf.  mnrjp  Ps.  146*;  and  in  Aram.,  Dan.  6*  and  the  Targums ;  l'- "  4" 
<B  for  Tr« — e*p-  "n  the  compound  form  in  which  it  occurs  in  l*- "  ;  I*  Ihe 
title  "  God  of  heaven,"  as  in  Neh.  i*  and  other  post-exilic  writings  (lee 
below,  under  Eira  and  Neheniiah) ;  1"  pw  ;  2'  4'' "  np  as  Dan.  t"- " 
I  Ch.  9°*,  and  in  Aram.;  asB  3'  as  In  Aram.,  Eir.  6"  7";  Sop  to  laiour  4" 
(in  ordinary  Hebrew  BJ') ;  also  l'  -dS  -irii3  (cf.  p.  47s,  n.),  if  the  clause 
"for  whose  cause  this  evil  is  upon  us"  be  genuine;  but  it  is  omitted  in 
Codd.  B  R  of  LXX,  and  is  regarded  by  some  modem  scholars  as  a.  gloM 
explanatory  of'ci'Olin  v.'.  The  diction  is,  however,  purer  generally  than 
(hat  of  Esther  or  the  Chronicles.  (2)  From  the  Psalm  in  c.  2,  which  consistt 
largely  of  reminiscences  of  other  Psalms  [in  the  manner  of  Ps.  14J,  143, 
144''"),  many  of  Ihem  not  of  early  origin  (corap.  v.'  Ps.  l8*-'  1*0'  ;  v.* 
Ps.  18*4*'!  v.*Ps-  31"  Lam.  3"]  v.*  Ps.  i8'  116'  69";  v.»  Ps.  yf  ;  v.* 
Ps.  142"  iS";  V,"  Ps.  31* ;  ».•  Ps.  50"  iie^"'  3'):  a  Psalm  of  Jonah's  own 
age  could  certainly  have  been  more  original,  as  it  would  also  have  shown  a 
more  antique  colouring.  (3)  From  the  general  thought  and  tenor  of  the 
book,  which  presupp'ises  the  teaching  of  Ihe  great  prophets  (comp.  esp.  3* 
with  Jer.  l8"0.  (4)  The  non-mention  of  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  king,  who 
plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  c.  3,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  it  wai 
not  known  to  the  author  of  Ihe  book.  The  title  "  king  of  Nineveh  "  (j*)  it 
one,  remarks  Sayce  {Monumtnls.  p.  487),  which  could  never  have  heen 
applied  to  him  while  the  Assyrian  empire  was  still  in  existence. 

Some  of  the  linguistic  features  might  (possibly)  be  compatible 
with  a  pre-exilic  origin  in  northern  Israel  (thot^b  they  are  more 
pronounced  than  those  referred  to,  p.  i88«.):  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  they  can  only  be  consistently  explained  by  the  supposition 
that  the  book  is  a  work  of  ihe  post-exilic  period,  to  which  the 
other  considerations  adduced  point  with  some  cogency.  A  date 
in  the  sth  cent.  b.c.  will  probably  not  be  far  wide  of  the  truth.* 
*  Like  other  late  writings,  the  narrative  itself  ii  also  depeodent  in  faita 
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[302]  The  aim  of  the  book.  Although  it  is  apparent  that  the 
y  book  is  written  with  a  didactic  purpose,  opinions  have  differed 
as  to  what  this  purpose  precisely  w^as.  According  to  Ewald,  its 
main  purpose  is  to  show  that  only  true  fear  and  repentance  can 
bring  salvation  from  Jehovah, — a  truth  which  is  exemplified,  first 
in  the  case  of  the  foreign  sailors  (i^*),  then  in  that  of  Jonah  him- 
self (a  2),  and  lastly  in  that  of  the  Ninevites  (3^"^),  and  which,  in 
the  last  resort,  rests  upon  the  Divine  love  (3^®  4^^).  According 
to  Riehm,  its  aim  is  partly  to  teach  that  it  is  wrong  in  a  prophet, 
as  it  is  also  useless,  to  attempt  to  evade  a  duty  once  imposed 
upon  him  by  God,  partly  to  develop  and  emphasize  the  teaching 
of  Jer.  i8^'',  that  prophecy  viz.  is  conditional-,  and  to  show  that 
even  when  a  Divinely-inspired  judgment  has  been  uttered  by  a 
prophet,  it  may  yet  be  possible  by  repentance  to  avert  its  fulfil- 
ment; and,  if  this  be  done,  objection  must  not  be  taken  that 
God's  word  is  made  of  none  effect.  But  though  these,  and  other 
lessons,  are,  no  doubt,  included  in  the  book,  the  climax  in  c  4 
is  an  indication  that  the  thought  which  is  most  prominent  in  the 
author's  mind  is  a  different  one.  The  real  design  of  the  narrative 
is  to  teach,  in  opposition  to  the  narrow,  exclusive  view,  which 
was  too  apt  to  be  popular  with  the  Jews,  that  God's  purposes  of 
grace  are  not  limited  to  Israel  alone,  but  that  they  are  open  to 
the  heathen  as  well,  if  only  they  abandon  their  sinful  courses, 
and  turn  to  Him  in  true  penitence.  It  is  true,  the  great  prophets 
had  often  taught  the  future  reception  of  the  heathen  into  the 
kingdom  of  God :  but  their  predominant  theme  had  been  the 
dentmciation  of  judgment ;  and  the  Israelites  themselves  had 
suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  foreign  oppressors  that  they 
came  to  look  upon  the  heathen  as  their  natural  foes,  and  were 
impatient  when  they  saw  the  judgments  uttered  against  them* 
unfulfilled.  Jonah  appears  as  the  representative  of  the  popular 
Israelitish  creed.  He  resists  at  the  outset  the  commission  to 
preach  to  Nineveh  at  all :  and  when  his  preaching  there  has 
been  successful  in  a  manner  which  he  did  not  anticipate,  he 
murmurs  because  the  sentence  which  he  had  been  commanded 
to  pronoimce  is  revoked.  That  repentance  might  avert  punish- 
ment had  often  been  taught  with  reference  to  [303]  Israel ;  and 

opcm  models :  comp.  i**,  Jer.  26" ;  3***,  Jer.  18"  26* ;  a"*,  Joel  2"  ;  3*\ 
Ea.  32"»>;  3lo^  Ex.  32";  ^^^,  Joel  a'^  Ex.  34«'  (but  in  Ex.  without 
nrw  Sy  Dfui) ;  4"*'  *»,  I  Ki.  19*^ 


\ 
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Jeremiah  lays  down  the  same  truth  with  reference  to  the  nations 
generally  in  i8^'-.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  thus  to  supply  a 
a  practical  illustration  of  JeremiaKi  teaihing:  and  in  the  rebuke 
with  which  the  book  closes,  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  author's 
own  contemporaries  stands  condemned.  "  In  no  book  of  the 
OT.,"  remarks  Bleek,  "  is  the  all-embracing  fatherly  love  of  God, 
which  has  no  respect  for  f)erson  or  nation,  but  is  moved  to 
mercy  on  all  who  tum  to  Him,  exhibited  with  equal  impres- 
siveness,  or  in  a  manner  so  nearly  approaching  the  spirit  of 
Christianity," 

On  the  histoiical  chaiacler  of  the  naitative  opinions  have  differed  widely. 
f^ile  irrei^ieciivciy  of  the  miraculous  features  in  the  narrative,  it  miut  be 
atlmittcd  that  there  are-iiulkations  that  it  is  not  strictly  historical.  The 
sudden  ciinversion,  on  such  a  large  ^le  i^jfulhout  pressing  sii^le  eipro- 
sions)  is  evidently  implied,  of  a  Ereat  hcalh'eo  population,  b  contrary  lo 
aiiali^  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  monarch  of  the  type  depicted  in  the 
Afisyrian  inscriptions  behaving  as  the  king  of  Nineveh  is  repcesenled  as 
acting  in  presence  of  the  Hebrew  prophet.  Il  is  reniarluible  also  that  the 
conversion  of  Nineveh,  if  il  took  place  upon  the  scale  described,  should  have 
prcHluced  so  little  permanent  efl'ert  :  for  the  Assyrians  ore  uniformly  leprc- 
sented  in  the  OT.  as  idolaters.  But,  in  fact,  the  structure  of  the  nanative 
hlKiws  that  the  didadie  futfose  of  the  book  is  the  author's  chief  aim.  He 
intrcHluces  just  those  details  that  have  a  bearing  upon  this,  while  omitting 
iithers  which,  had  his  interest  been  in  the  history  as  such,  might  naturally 
have  been  mentioned  ;  r.g-  details  as  lo  the  spot  at  which  Jonah  was  cast  on 
to  tile  land,  and  particulars  as  to  the  special  sins  of  which  the  Nineviles  were 
guilty. 

No  doubt  the  materials  of  the  narrative  were  supplied  by 
tradition  ;  and  these  the  author  cast  into  a  literary  form  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  set  forcibly  before  his  readers  the  truths  which 
he  desired  them  to  take  to  heart.  The  details  are  artistically 
arranged.  The  scene  is  laid  far  off,  in  the  t;hief  city  of  the  great 
empire  which  had  for  long  l>een  Israel's  formidable  oppressor. 
Jonah,  commissioned  to  proceed  thither,  seeks,  with  dramatic 
propriety,  to  escape  to  the  furthest  parts  known  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  ready  homage  done  by  the 
heathen  sailors  to  the  prophet's  God  is  a  significant  omen  of 
what  is  to  follow.  Jonah  is  represented  (like  those  less  spiritual 
of  his  [304.]  fellow-countrymen  of  whom  he  is  the  type)  as 
wayward,  unspiritually- minded,  deficient  in  insight ;  he  does  at 
last  what  he  Is  commanded  to  do,  but  he  docs  it  with  so  little 
perception  of  a  prophet's  mission  that  he  is  disappointed  with  a 
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result  at  which  he  ought  clearly  to  have  rejoiced :  he  has  Elijah's 
despondency  (1  Ki.  19^^,  without  Elijah's  excuse.  It  is  in  con- 
«5iency  with  the  prophet's  character  that  in  c.  4  he  is  led 
indirectly  to  make  the  confession  from  which  the  main  lesson 
of  the  book  is  immediately  deduced,  by  his  love  of  self  being 
painfully  touched ;  for  his  compassion  upon  the  gourd  is  elicited 
only  by  the  scorching  effect  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  his  own 
peison.  We  learn  nothing  respecting  the  after-history  either  of 
Nineveh  or  of  the  prophet :  the  author,  having  pointed  the  moral 
of  his  story,  has  no  occasion  to  pursue  the  narrative  further. 

The  Psalm  z*"'  is  not  strictly  appropriate  to  Jonah's  situation  at  the  time  ; 
for  it  is  not  a  ptlilion  for  deliverance  )o  come,  but  a  Ikanksgifinglat  deliver, 
ance  already  accomplished  (like  Ps.  30,  for  instance).  Hence,  no  doubt,  the 
Book  of  Jonah  was  not  its  original  place  ;  but  it  was  taken  by  the  author  from 
tome  prior  source.*  The  eiptessions  in  v.*-  *■  '  &c.  may  have  been  intertded 
originally  in  a  figurative  sense  (as  in  the  Psalms  cited  above,  from  which  they 
ue  mostly  borrowed),  but  they  may  also  have  been  meant  lileially  (see  v."''  ••, 
which  are  not  among  the  phrases  borroweil),  and  have  formed  part  of  a  Psalm 
composed  originally  as  a  thank^ving  for  deliverance  from  shipwreck,  and 
placed  by  the  author  in  Jonah's  nioulh  on  account  of  the  apparent  suitability 
irfsome  of  the  expressions  to  his  siluaLion. 

The  allegorical  view  of  the  book  is  supported  by  Kleinert  (in  Lange's 
BUcheerk),  and  in  this  country  by  Professor  Cheync  and  C.  H.  H.  Wright 
[above,  p.  299].  According  to  this  view,  Jonah  docs  not  merely  represent 
tbe  unsfHritual  Israelites,  he  symbolizes  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  the  narrative 
a  an  allegory  of  Israel's  history.  Israel,  as  a  nation,  was  entrusted  with  a 
prophetical  commission  to  be  a  witness  and  upholder  of  Divine  truth  ;  but 
Israel  shrank  from  executing  this  commission,  and  often  apostatiied  1  it  wu 
Id  consequence  "  swallowed  up  "  by  the  world-power  Babylon  (see  esp.  Jer. 
$1**),  as  Jonah  was  swallowed  by  (be  fish  ;  in  exile,  however,  like  Jonah 
(e.  2),  it  sought  its  Lord,  and  thus  was  afterwards  disgorged  uninjured  (cf.  it. 
v.**)  J  afier  the  return  from  exile,  there  were  many  who  were  disappointed 
that  the  judgments  uttered  by  the  prophets  did  not  at  once  lake  effect,  and 
that  the  cities  of  the  nations  still  stood  secure,  just  as  Jonah  was  disappointed 
that  tbe  juilgment  pronounced  against  Nineveh  had  been  averted.  Comp. 
F.  W.  Farrat,  Th4  BibU,  iis  Altanins  and  Supremacj  (1897],  p.  333  ff. 

[30s]       §6.    MiCAH. 

Micah  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Is^uah's.  This  appears 
portly  from  i",  which  was  evidently  uttered  prior  to  the  fall  of 

•Cheyne  {Origin  ef  the  Psalter,  p.  io6f.)  and  Budde  {ZATiV.  189a, 
pb  43)  suppose  thai  the  Psalm  was  btruduced,  not  by  the  author  of  the  Book, 
but  b;  a  later  hand. 
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Samaria  in  722,  partly  from  the  interesting  notice  in  Jer.  jfi''*, 
from  which  we  learn  that  3'^  was  spoken  during  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  While  Isaiah's  home,  however,  was  the  capital, 
Micah  was  a  native  of  a  small  town  in  the  maritime  plain, 
Moresheth,  a  dependency  of  Gath  (i*-  ^*).  As  has  been  obserrcd, 
the  difference  of  position  and  surroundings  is  marked  in  the 
writings  of  the  two  prophets.  Isaiah  writes  as  one  acquainted 
with  the  society  and  manners  of  the  capital ;  Micah  sp^ks  as  a 
"  man  of  the  people,"  who  sympathized  with  the  peasanb;  in 
their  sufferings,  and  he  attacks,  not  indeed  with  greater  boldness 
than  Isaiah,  but  with  greater  directness  and  in  more  scathing 
terms  (see  especially  3*"'),  the  wrongs  to  which  they  were 
exposed  at  the  hands  of  the  nobles  and  rich  proprietors  of 
Judah.  Further,  while  Isaiah  evinces  a  keen  interest  in  the 
politiciil  movements  of  the  time,  Micah  appears  almost  exclusively 
as  an  ethical  and  religious  teacher :  he  mentions,  indeed,  the 
Assyrians,  but  as  a  marv  foe,  not  as  a  power  which  might  tempt 
his  countrymen  to  embark  upon  a  perilous  political  enterprise, 
and  he  raises  no  warning  voice  against  the  danger  to  Judah  oi 
Egyptian  influence. 

The  Book  of  Micah  falls  naturally  into  two  parts,  c.  1-5  and 
c.  6-7. 

I.  In  this  part  there  is  again  a  division  at  the  end  of  a  3: 
in,  c  1-3  the  predominant  tone  is  one  of  reproof  and  denuncia- 
tion J  in  c.  4-5  it  is  one  of  promise.  The  prophet  begins  (i*-*)  by 
describing,  in  impressive  imagery,  the  approochirig  manifestation 
of  Jehovah  for  judgment,  on  account  (v.')  of  the  transgression  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  which  is  centred  in  their  respective  capital^ 
Samaria  and  Jerusalem.  In  the  first  Instance,  v.*-^,  Micah  de-  , 
dares  the  impending  ruin  of  Samaria :  the  evil  does  not,  bow-  j 
ever,  rest  there ;  he  sees  it  (v,*)  advancing  upon  Jemsalim  u 
well,  and  utters  his  wail  of  lament  as  the  vision  of  disaster  meets 
his  eye.  His  sympathy  is  in  particular  attracted  by  the  district 
in  which  his  own  home  lay;  and  he  describes,  in  a  series  of 
characteristic  paronomasiae,  the  fate  of  [306]  different  places 
situated  in  it,  v.*-'*.  2'"  the  nature  of  the  people's  sin,  and  its 
punishment,  are  both  more  distinctly  indicated.  The  people's 
sin  is  the  higli-handed  conduct  of  its  great  men,  who  eject  their 
poorer  neighbours  from  lands  and  homes,  in  order  that  their 
own  possessions  may  become  the  larger.     The  punishment  IS 
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in  correspondence  with  the  sin :  ere  long  the  nation  will  see 
heathen  conquerors  dividing  amungst  themselves  the  inheritance 
of  Jehovah,  a^'".  The  people  attempt  to  stop  the  prophet's 
unwelcome  harangue.  He  replies,  It  is  not  impatience  on 
Jehovah's  part  that  prompts  Him  thus  to  threaten ;  neither  is 
punishment  His  chosen  work :  as  long  as  His  people  "  walk 
uprightly,"  He  responds  to  them  with  friendly  words  and  acts, 
v.*"^;  the  cause  of  His  present  unwonted  attitude  lies  in  you, 
who  plunder  mercilessly  the  unsuspicious  and  the  unprotected  : 
as  a  just  retribution  for  the  expulsion  of  others,  you,  the  ag- 
gressors, shall  be  expelled  yourselves,  v>">.  V,"  Micah  returns 
to  the  thought  of  v,' ;  the  only  prophets  to  whom  the  people  will 
listen  are  those  who  hold  out  alluring,  but  deceitful,  promises  of 
material  enjoyment  and  prosperity  (cf.  Isa.  30^")- 

At  this  point  there  is  an  abrupt  transition,  and  v.'^-  consists 
of  a  prophecy  of  the  restoration  of  Israel.  Assembled  as  a 
thronging  multitude  at  one  centre,  as  sheep  in  a  fold,  the 
Israelites  prepare  to  re-enter  their  ancient  home.  The  "  breaker 
Up"*  advances  before  them,  forcing  the  gates  of  the  prison  in 
which  they  are  confined;  the  people  follow,  marching  forth 
triumphantly  through  the  open  way :  their  king,  with  Jehovah  at 
his  side  (Ps.  no*),  heads  the  victorious  procession  (Ex.  13"; 
Isa.  52").  The  scene  in  these  two  verses  is  finely  conceived 
and  the  past  tenses  represent  it  fordbly  and  vividly. 

C.  3  is  parallel  in  thought  to  a'-" ;  but  the  offences  of  the 
great  men  are  depicted  in  more  glaring  colours  ;  and  the  punish- 
ment is  announced  with  greater  distinctness  and  finality.  Judges, 
priests,  and  prophets  are  alike  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  heartless 
avarice  and  cupidity;  and  yet  (v.^"")  they  rely  upon  Jehovah  to 
defend  them  against  calamity  (cf.  Jer.  7*).  And  the  prophet 
closes  with  the  startling  announcement  that  on  tfieir  account,  on  ' 
[307]  account,  viz.,  of  the  misconduct  of  its  great  men,  the  capital 
itself  would  be  completely  ruined  (3^*)- 

In  c  1-3  the  promise  of  raloratien,  3'"',  intemipls  the  connexioii,  and 
oociivons  difficulty.  Such  promises  occur,  no  doubt,  in  the  prophets  aft«r  ui 
•lutaiuiccnient  of  diiatltr  (i,g.  Hos.  I  '"-z' ;  Isa.  4'''} ;  but  here  the  promise  is 

*  /.(.  rither  a  leader,  or  a  detachment  of  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  break 
up  obstacles  opposing  the  prr^Fss  of  an  army.  See  more  fiill^  the  Expositar, 
Apr.  1SS7,  p.  366  ff.,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  statement  of  Bp.  Pearson  and 
odxn^  that  the  Jews  understood  this  term  of  the  Metnab,  is  an  ctiot. 
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Rssociatcd  closely  with  a  deaiincialion  of  sin,  so  that  between  Y.^  and  t." 
there  is  no  point  of  conneiion  whatever.  Ewald  felt  the  difficulty  of  a"*-  lo 
strongly  thai  [WVe  Ihn  Eira  before  him)  he  supposed  the  verses  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  folse  prophets,  as  an  illustration  of  their  deceptive  piomiiet  of 
security  (to  be  construed  then  with  v."  :  "  he  shall  even  be  a  prophet  of  tbii 
people  (saying),  I  will  surely  assemble,"  &c. ;  comp.  Isa.  s",  Jer.  aj'l-  The 
contents  of  the  two  verses  are,  however,  too  characteristic,  and  the  thought  is 
too  elaborately  drawn  out,  for  this  view  to  be  probable  ;  moreover,  as  Caspari 
(p.  IZ3)  observes,  thty  fresufifose  disaster,  if  not  exile,  which  itself  would  mt 
be  granted  by  the  false  prophets  (see  3").  The  ordinary  interpretation  mint 
thus  be  acquiesced  in  ;  though  it  must  be  granted  that  the  verses  stand  in  do 
logical  conneiion  with  2*'".  But  their  contents  afford  no  sufficient  grouod 
for  attributing  them  to  an  eiilic  (Sladc,  Kuen.)  or  (Wellh.)  post-exilic  hand. 
The  idea  of  a  scattering  or  exile  is  implied  in  i"2*-'3";  the  idea  of  the 
preservation  of  a  "  remnant  "  had  been  promulgated  more  than  a  genciatioii 
belore  by  Amos  (9""';  comp.  also  Hos.  1'°"  ii"");  and  the  general 
thought  of  the  passage  b  similar  to  that  of  4"',  The  verses  can  scarcely, 
however,  be  in  their  original  context :  either  they  belong  to  another  place  in 
the  existing  Book  of  Micah  (Stciner  would  place  them  after  4'),  or — which 
may  be  a  preferable  alternative — the  existing  Book  of  Micah  consists  only  of 
a  collection  of  excerpts,  in  some  cases  fragmentary  excerpts,  from  the  entire 
series  of  the  prophet's  discourses,  and  the  context  in  which  a"*  otiginallj 
stood  has  not  been  preserved  to  us. 

The  picture  of  tiisaster  and  ruin  with  which  c  1—3  liiloses,  is 
followed  (in  the  manner  of  the  other  prophets,  especially  Isaiah) 
'  by  a  vision  of  restoration.  Zion,  no  longer  ruined  and  deserted^ 
is  pictured  by  the  prophet  as  invested  with  even  greater  glwy 
than  before  ;  it  has  become  the  spiritual  metropolis  of  the  entire 
earth ;  pilgrims  flock  to  it  from  all  quarters ;  a  "  federation  of 
the  world  "  has  been  established  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  4'''.  In  that  day  the  banished  and  suffering  Isiaelita 
will  be  restored ;  and  Jehovah  will  reign  over  them  in  Zion  fw 
ever,  v.*'-.  V.'  the  prophet  proceeds  to  contemplate  the  ultimate 
revival  of  the  kingdom  of  David ;  but  v.**-  he  returns  to  the 
present  (or  immediate  future),  and  dwells  on  the  peritxl  of  distress 
which  must  be  passed  through  before  that  revival  can  be  consuiD' 
mated.  "Now,  why  dost  thou  cry  out  aloud?"  he  exclaims; 
for  he  hears  in  imagination  the  wail  of  despair  and  [308]  pain 
rising  from  the  capital  at  the  approach  of  the  foe  (the  Assyrian), 
V.*;  he  takes  up,  v.",  the  figure  used  at  the  end  of  v.":  the 
painful  process  must  continue  till  the  new  birth  has  beeo 
achieved ;  the  nation  must  leave  the  city,  dwell  in  the  field,  and 
journey  even  to  Sabylon ;  there  will  it  be  delivered  and  rescued 
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from  its  foes.  But  nmi'  -i.e.  as  v.*,  in  the  present  (or  immediate 
future)— many  nations  are  assembled  against  Zion,  eager  to  see 
her  prostrate  in  tlie  dust ;  they  know  not,  however,  Jehovah's 
purpose;  He  has  assembled  them  only  that  they  may  be 
gathered  themselves  "as  the  sheaves  into  the  floor,"  and  there 
"threshed"  by  the  triumphant  daughter  of  Zion  herself,  v."'*^ 
And  yet,  fiaw,  there  is  a  siege  imminent ;  and  humiliation  awaits 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Israel  (the  king) :  the  ruler  who  is  to  be 
his  people's  deliverer  will  arise  from  another  quarter,  from  the 
insignificant  town  of  Rethlehem ;  and  Israel  will  be  "  given  up  " 
— i.e.  abandoned  to  its  foes — until  he  appears  and  reunites  the 
Kattered  nation,  5I-'  (Heb.  4"-s').  Then  will  Israel  dwell 
Kcarely :  when  danger  threatens,  capable  men  will  be  at  hand,  in 
more  than  sufficient  numbers  ("  seven  .  .  .  eight  ")  to  ward  it  off; 
when  tAe  Assyrian  essays  to  invade  the  territory  of  Judah,  under 
the  leadership  of  its  ideal  king  he  will  be  triumphantly  repelled, 
T.**.  Upon  those  of  the  nations  who  are  disposed  to  welcome 
i^  the  "  remnant  of  Jacob  "  will  exert  an  influence  like  that  of 
tiie  aoftly-falling,  beneficent  dew;  towards  those  who  resist  it,  it 
wiU  be  as  a  fierce,  destructive  lion,  v/"^.  Finally,  Micah  points 
to  the  inward  notes  of  the  nation's  changed  state,  destruction 
of  warlike  implements,  which  will  be  no  longer  needed,  and  of 
idolatry,  in  which  it  will  no  longer  find  its  delight,  v.^*-'*. 

Id  c.  4-5  the  coanexion  of  tliought  is  so  incomplete  that  again  the  ques- 
lioD  aiises  whether  the  text  is  in  its  original  integrity.  The  twc  chief  soMrcei 
of  difficulty  »re  the  clause  in  4'°,  And  shall  come  men  to  Babylon,  and  4""". 
In  the  abstiacE,  to  be  sure,  the  mention  of  Babylon  would  not  be  inoxplic. 
■Ide  :  as  Mic.  (s*-*,  cf,  I*}  views  the  Assyrians  as  the  power  which  tho  Jews 
have  to  iliead,  Babylon  would  be  named  by  him,  not  as  the  place  to  which, 
tome  rzo  years  afterwards,  Judah  was  actually  exiled,  but  as  a  {iriiicipal 
dty  of  the  Assyiian  emjMre,  with  which  recently,  it  is  probable,  Judah  had 
had  dealings  (Isa.  39),  and  to  which,  in  accordance  with  the  Assyrian  custom 
(3  Ki  is"),  Micah  pictured  the  people  as  exiled  by  them  (cf.  also  Isa. 
39^}.  But  the  clause  does  not  haimoniie  with  the  context  in  which  it 
actoally  stands :  enile  la  Babylon  is  Inconsistent  with  the  victory  promised  to 
them  in  4""''  (if  these Terses  be  Micah's)  as  well  as  with  the  genera]  tenor  of 
S*-*;  redemption  in  Babylon  (v.">  "there")  is  not  less  inconsistent  with 
the  conleit,  besides  being  a  singular  and  improbable  idea  in  itself.  Bui 
with  this  clause  omitted,  t."  yields  at  once  a  clear  and  Consistent  sense  :  it 
then  describes  how  the  inhabitants,  having  been  compelled  to  surrender  their 
capital  to  the  foe,  encamp  in  the  fields  on  the  toad  for  exile,  when  Jehovah 
interposes  suddenly  on  their  behalf,  and  there  delivers  them).  No  doubt,  the 
clause  in  question  is  a  gloss,  written  originally  on  the  margin  with  the  vieir 
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of  DULking  the  prophccj'  more  definite,  and  intioduced  aftermrds  by  en«r  iota 
the  text,  v."-",  if  Micah's,  must  depict  the  manner  in  which  the  deliver- 
ance ptamised  in  v.'°  is  effected,  viz.  by  the  nation  being  supenuluraUy 
((lengthened  in  ordei  to  vanquish  hs  foes  (so  Kuenen,  in  his  defence  of  the 
integritj'  of  Micah  4-5— eicept  (he  Babylon-clause  in  4'°— in  the  rAT.  187a, 
p.  199 f.).  It  roust,  however,  be  admitted  that  there  are  parts  in  the  two 
puctutei  which  it  is  very  difTicult  lo  leconcile.  "  According  to  v."  Zion  ihall 
be  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  this  agrees  with  3".  But  in  the  following 
verses  the  besieging  hosts  of  many  nations  are  hmken  lieneath  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem"  (W.  R.  Smith,  Profi.'  p.  428).  Accordingly,  W.  R.  Smith 
rejects  4"'"  as  a  later  insertion  in  Ihe  text  of  Micah,  as  does  also  Nowick, 
ZATIV.  iS&t,  p.  285  f.  The  reasons  for  this  conclusion  are  forcible:  but  it 
ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  remembered  thai  (he  prophets,  in  (heir  im- 
aginative pictures  of  the  future,  are  not  always  perfectly  consistent  (contrast, 
t.g.  Isa.  J*"-  with  Isa.  Ig*"'),  and  that  4"""  niay  not  have  been  uttered  at 
the  same  lime  as  4**'°  (and  still  less  at  the  same  time  as  3"),  and  may  con- 
sequently reflect  a  new  phase  in  Micah's  conception  of  his  nation's  future.* 

Recent  critics  have,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  Hosea  and  Amos,  and 
upon  similar  grounds,  gone  consi^lcrabty  further  in  the  rejection  of  parts,  or 
even  of  the  whole,  of  Micah  4-5.  Thus  Stade  (Z.-irW.  18S1,  p.  165  ff.;  cf. 
l8«3,  p.  I  ff.,  1884,  p.  291  fl".)  treats  4"-'  (both  here  and  in  Isa.  z>-*:  above, 
p.  330)  '■ "'"  5'"*- '""  as  a  post-exilic  addition,  deiiigned  lo  supplement  Ihe 
dark  picture  of  3"  with  an  outlook  of  hope,  in  which,  upon  the  assumption 
that  it  was  really  Micah's  work,  were  inserted  a(  a  yet  later  date  4*"'*  5**, 
Kuenen  (g  74.  4-9)  criticizes  (his  view,  admitting  that  the  historical  back- 
ground is  not  the  sanie  throughout  the  two  chapters,  but  contending  that 
parts  still  presuppose  (he  existence  uf  the  monarchy  :  accordingly,  he  assigiu 
lo  an  exilic  or  post-enilic  hand  unly  4*"'  (as  presupposing  the  Babyloniali 
exile),  "  (Ihe  Babylon -clause),  "'"  (which  he  now  owns  "has  the  Assyrian 
period  far  behind  it,"  and  recalls  (he  defeat  of  ideal  foes  in  Ei.  3S-39,  Zecli, 
iz.  14),  and  perhaps  the  allusion  to  "  pillars"  and  "  Asherahs"  in  5""  "  (so 
Wiideboer,  S  10,  p.  181).  Wellh.  (in  his /I/i'-wr /W/'*'")  regards  c.  4-3  ai 
an  appendix  attached  to  3"  bya  later  hand,  including,  however,  in  j'*"",  and 
possibly  also  in  4**'"  (except  the  Babylon-clause)  5',  words  of  Micah.  Cberne 
(W.  R.  Smith,  Praph.''  p.  iiiii)  appears  lo  agree  with  Wellh. 

[310]  IT.  C.  6-7,   (i.)  0'-7*.  Here  the  standpoint  changes. 
It  is  no  longer  the  leaders  only,  as  in  c  1-3,  whose  misconduct 
the  prophet  denounces,  the  people  as  a  whole  are  addressed,   I 
and  the  entire  nation  is  represented  as  coirupt,  not  "a  good 

*  Caspar!  (p.  IQo),  Keil,  and  Kirkpatrick  (pp.  116,  329)  escape  the  con- 
tradiction between  4"-'*  and  4'''  by  taking  inpi,  4",  in  Ihe  sense  of  Andlken, 
{i.t.  after  the  deliverance  of  4",  when  ihe  nations  who  presume  to  assail 
Israel  will  be  triumphantly  dispersed).  But  according  to  usage  nnp  would 
denote  only  either  the  present,  or  the  immediaU  future,  «s  contrasted  with 
the  more  distant  fature  indicated  al  the  end  of  t.'°. 
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man"  can  be  found  in  it  (t''*)-  The  prophecy  is  conceived 
dramatically,  and  may  be  headed  (comp.  Ewald)  Jehovah  and 
Israel  in  controversy:  Jehovah,  represented  by  the  prophet, 
b  plaintiff;  Israel  is  defendant  V.^'-  is  the  exordium:  v." 
Jehovah  states  His  case :  what  has  He  done  to  merit  Israel's 
ingratitude  and  neglect?  V>^.  The  people,  admitting  its  sin, 
inquires  how  its  God  can  be  propitiated?  will  thousands  of 
sacrifices,  will  even  a  man's  first-bom  son,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
His  demands  ?  V.*.  The  prophet  gives  the  answer :  Jehovah 
demands  not  material  offerings,  but  justice,  mercy,  humility. 
V.*-".  Jeh(wah  speaks,  addressing  primarily  the  capital,  denounc- 
ing with  indignation  the  injustice,  oppression,  and  violence 
rampant  in  it,  and  threatening  condign  punishment,  in  the  shape 
of  invasion,  desolation,  and  disgrace,  7'".  The  prophet  is  the 
speaker:  he  describes— with  a  passing  glance  at  the  day  of 
retribution,  v.* — the  desperate  condition  of  the  nation, — anarchy 
persecution,  universal  comiption  of  justice,  the  ties  of  society 
dissolved,  even  friendship  and  wedded  love  no  longer  to  be 
trusted — "a  man's  enemies  are  the  men  of  his  own  house." 

The  social  condition  thus  depicted  is  darker  than  that  which  is  either 
docribed  or  implied  in  any  other  part  of  the  book.  In  their  connexion 
with  c  6,  the  verses  7'-*  may  be  taken  as  exhibiling  anew  the  necessity  of 
the  judgment  held  out  in  6"'"  against  a  people  which  will  listen  neither 
to  the  admonition  of  6*,  nor  to  the  denunciation  of  S""". 

(2.)  -f'^.  Here,  though  the  literary  form  is  still  that  of  a 
dramatic  dtal<^ue,  both  the  subject  and  the  point  of  view  are 
different  V.^"  may  be  headed  Israel  and  the  prophet:  v."'-* 
The  prophet  and  his  God.  V.^"'*  the  community  speaks,—  not, 
however,  the  corrupt  community  of  the  present,  as  descril^ed  in 
V.'-*,  but  the  penitent  community  of  the  future :  the  day  of 
distress,  v."',  is  supposed  to  have  arrived :  the  suffering  and 
humiliation  (here  described  as  "darkness")  involved  In  [311] 
it  have  brought  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  guilt;  hence  it  is 
able  to  assert  its  confidence  in  the  approach  of  a  brighter  future, 
and  to  triumph  over  its  adversary's  fall.  V.'^-'^.  The  prophet 
supposes  himself  to  reply ;  he  re-echoes  the  nation's  hopes :  the 
ruined  fence  of  the  vineyard  (Isa.  5'-^)  will  be  rebuilt,  and  the 
banished  Israelites  will  return,  though,  he  adds,  before  this 
promise  can  be  realised,  judgment  must  take  Its  course,  and 
*'  the  land  "  become  desolate  (cf  e"*"). 
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Y.^K  The  prophet^  turning  now  to  Jehovah,  supplicates,  in 
the  name  of  the  penitent  people,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
of  v.i^'\  V.^^  Jehovah  gives  His  reply,  short  but  pregnant : 
at  the  restoration,  the  wonders  of  the  Exodus  will  be  re-enacted. 
V.^^i^  the  words  glide  insensibly  into  those  of  the  prophet :  the 
effects  of  the  spectacle  upon  the  nations  of  the  world,  their  terror 
and  prostration,  are  powerfully  depicted.  The  prophecy  closes 
with  a  lyric  passage,  v.^^^^o^  celebrating  the  Divine  attributes  of 
mercy,  compassion,  and  faithfulness,  as  manifested  in  the  deliver- 
ance promised  in  the  preceding  verses. 

C.  6-7  were  assigned  by  Ewald  to  an  anonymous  prophet 
writing  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh.  The  hope  and  buoyancy 
which  Isaiah  kindled,  and  which  left  its  impress  upon  the  pages 
of  Micah,  c.  1-5,  have  given  way,  he  remarks,  in  c.  6-7  to 
despondency  and  sadness:  Micah  declaims  against  the  leaders 
of  the  nation  only,  in  c.  6-7  (as  was  already  observed  above) 
the  corruption  has  extended  to  the  entire  people ;  and  6^*  ("  the 
statutes  of  Omri,  and  all  the  works  of  the  house  of  Ahab") 
points  directly  to  the  age  of  Manasseh  as  that  in  which  the  pro- 
phecy was  written.  It  is  true  there  is  no  chronological  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  Micah  himself  may  have  survived  at  least  the 
commencement  of  the  heathen  reaction  which  marked  the  reign 
of  Manasseh:  but  the  difference  in  form  and  style  between 
c.  6-7  and  c.  1-5  is  such,  Ewald  urges,  as  to  be  scarcely  com- 
patible with  the  opinion  that  both  are  by  the  same  author.  C 
6-7  is  dramatic  in  structure ;  the  prophecy  is  distributed  between 
different  interlocutors  in  a  manner  which  is  far  from  common  in 
the  prophets,  and  is  altogether  alien  from  c.  1-5  :  the  "echoes  of 
Isaiah's  lofty  eloquence  "  are  here  no  longer  audible ;  the  el^iac 
tone  of  c.  6-7  already  approaches  closely  to  that  of  Jeremiah : 
the  linguistic  features  which  mark  a  1-5  are  also  absent 

Wellhausen  (in  Bleek's  EinL^  ed.  4,  1878,  p.  425  f.)  advanced 
a  step  [312]  beyond  Ewald,  accepting  Ewald's  judgment  so  far 
as  related  to  6^-7*,  but  calling  attention  to  the  sharp  contrast 
subsisting  between  6^-7^  and  7"'-^ — 

**  7^'*  consists  of  a  bitter  lamentation  uttered  by  Zion  over  the  corruption 
of  her  children ;  and  the  day  of  retribution,  though  ready,  is  yet  future,  v.*. 
But  with  v.*  the  thread  of  the  thought  is  broken,  and  the  contents  of  v.^'* 
are  of  a  wholly  difl'erent  character.  Zion,  indeed,  is  still  the  spx^ker;  but 
\k^i^  she  has  already  been  overpowered  by  her  foe,  the  heathen  world,  which 
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is  peniuded  (h*X  bj  its  victory  over  Itnwl  it  ha*  tt  the  mn«  time  vanquiihed 
Jehovkh,  v.".  Th«  citf  has  fallen,  its  walls  are  destroyed,  its  inhabitants 
pine  away  in  darkness,  i.*,  in  the  duknesa  of  captivity,  v."- 1.  Nevertheless, 
Zion  is  still  confident,  and  though  she  may  have  to  mit  long,  she  does  not 
question  her  final  triumph  over  the  foe,  t.'-  ••"»■«.  She  endures  patiently 
die  punishment  merited  t^  her  past  sins,  assured  that  when  she  has  atoned 
fin  them,  God  will  take  Dp  her  cause,  and  lead  her  to  victory,  v.*.  Then 
the  leaf  turns  t  Zion  rules  over  the  heathen,  and  these  humbly  proffer  her 
their  homage  at  Jenisalein.*  Thus  the  situation  in  7'~'°  is  quite  different 
from  that  in  7^''.  What  vza^iseni  there,  viz.  moral  disorder  and  confusion 
in  the  existing  Jewish  slate,  is  here  ffs/;  wiiat  is  there  future,  viz.  the 
retribution  of  v.*^,  has  here  come  to  pass,  and  baa  been  continuing  (or  some 
time.  What  in  v.'"'  was  still  unthought  of,  vii.  the  consolation  of  the  people, 
templed  in  their  trouble  to  mistrust  Jehovah,  is  in  v.'-*"  the  main  Ihenie. 
Between  v.'  and  v.''  there  yawns  a  century.  On  the  other  hand,  there  pre- 
vails a  remarkable  similarity  between  7''"  and  Isa.  40-66." 

Accordingly  Wellhausen's  conclusion  is  that  7^-**  was  added 
to  6'— 7'  by  a  prophet  writing  during  the  Babylonian  captivity  t 
(or,  as  he  prefers  to  suppose  now,  after  the  return).! 

Ewald's  date  for  6'— 7'  is  exceedingly  probable ;  though  we 
cannot  afhrtn  with  equal  confidence  that  Micah  is  not  the  author. 
With  such  a  small  basis  as  c.  1-5  to  argue  from,  we  are  hardly 
entitled  to  pronounce  the  dramatic  form  of  (5"^-  inconsistent 
with  Micah's  authorship.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  difference 
of  tone  and  manner  in  6'-7',  as  compared  with  c  1-5,  which, 
SO  far  as  it  goes,  tell  against,  rather  than  in  favour  of,  identity 
of  author ;  instead  of  Micah's  sharp  and  forceful  sentences,  we 
have  here  a  strain  of  reproachfiil  tenderness  and  regret  (see  esp. 
(js.  9  jij  .  and,  as  Kuenen  remarks  (§  74.  1 1),  the  prophecy  does 
not,  as  would  be  natural  if  the  author  were  the  [313]  same, 
carry  on,  or  develop,  lines  of  thought  contained  in  c  1-5.  The 
point  is  one  on  which  it  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  confidently  ; 
but  internal  evidence,  it  must  be  owned,  tends  to  support  Ewaid's 
conclusion. 

As  regards  7^'*  Wellh.'s  characterisation  of  the  passage,  and 
exposition    of  the   argument,   are   both   eminently   jusL      The 

•  Wellh.  here  interprets  v."  (with  Keil  and  others)  of  the  heathen  hasten- 
ing to  join  themselves  to  Israel  (as  Isa.  45"  &c.),  not  of  the  scattered  Isntcliloii 
returning  (though  in  his  Minor  Prepkets  he  adopts  the  latter  eiplanaliiin). 
And  in  v.**  he  takes  pun,  also  as  Keil,  of  the  earth.  The  view  adopii-il  in 
the  text  (p.  331]  is  that  of  Caspari,  Hitzig,  and  Ewald. 

t  So  also  Stade ;  Kuenen  (g  74.  14). 

;  So  Gieiebrecht,  Biitrhge  (1S90],  p.  ai6f.  ]  Comill. 
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question  remains  whether  the  inferences  which  he  deduces  from 
them  follow. 

It  is  iruc  that  &  ceotury  or  moic  elapsed  in  fact  between  the  period  alluded 
to  in  v.*  and  the  period  supposed  to  have  commenced  in  v.'i  bat  we  cu 
hardly  measure  the  prophet's  repiesentaiions  by  the  actual  history  ;  to  him, 
S5  to  other  prophets,  future  events  may  have  seemed  nearer  than  tbey  were 
shown  by  (he  result  10  be  ;  both  Isaiah  and  Micah,  (or  eianiplc,  pictured  the 
Messianic  age  as  immediately  succeeding  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian.  The 
prophet  who  is  here  speaking  may  similarly  have  pictured  calamity  working 
its  penitential  effect  upon  the  nation  much  sooner  than  the  course  of  history 
actually  brought  about.  The  contradiction  with  7'-'  is  really  coaliiied  to 
v.'~'*:  the  transition  must  be  admitted  to  be  abrupt;  but  these  vnm  ma]r 
birly  be  regarded  as  an  idtal  confession  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  people, 
whilst  lying  under  the  judgment  which  the  prophet  imagines  (implicitly)  to 
have  passed  over  it :  comp.  Jer.  3^'^",  the  coofeuion  supposed  to  be  spoken 
by  the  penitent  nation  in  response  to  the  prophet's  invitation,  v.^  V."* 
may  be  treated  as  consolations  spoken  from  the  prophet's  standpoint,  after 
the  manner  of  Zeph,  s"*.  As  regards  the  resemblances  with  Isa.  40-£6,  it 
is  true  again  that  the  thought  is  often  siniilar  ;*  but  there  are  no  unamUgnoOS 
refetencts  to  the  Babylonian  exile,  such  as  are  frequent  both  in  Isa.  40-66 
and  in  other  prophecies  belonging  lo  the  same  period.  Thus  Jer.  50"  is 
remarkably  parallel  with  v.'*;  but  it  is  preceded  (v.'"-)  by  the  express 
mention  both  of  Kabylon  and  of  its  king,  Nebuchadnezzar,  unlike  anythil^ 
to  be  funnd  in  Mic.  7'-*',  where,  indeed,  even  the  word  rilum  does  ml 
Dccur.t  It  is  not  clear,  therefore,  that  the  expressions  here,  which  seem  lo 
imply  that  a  state  of  exile  is  in  the  prophet's  mind  (as  v."  "a  day  te  build  up 
tky/tmts  "),  are  more  than  parts  of  the  imaginative  picture  drawn  by  him  of 
the  calamity  which  he  sees  to  be  impending.     Comp.  Ze^dk.  3**"*°. 

KlhiirsI  (above,  p.  300)  defends  Micah's  authorship  of  the  entire  bocjc 
(except  4"-5'  5'),  escaping  the  difficulties  which  it  presents  in  parts  by  an 
ingenious  Imt  complicated  theory  that  the  original  order  of  the  propheds 
had  been  disarranged  ifj  a  series  of  careless  copyist). 


[314]    S  7.  Nahcm. 

The  theme  of  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  is  the  fell  of  NinevdL 

In  a  noble  exordium,  i^"*,  Nnhum  depicts  the  appearance  of 

Jehovah  in  judgment,  and  its  effects  upon  the  physical  tiniverse ; 

then,  after  briefly  commemorating,  v.^,  His  faithfubiess  towaidi 

•  Comp.  t"'-  ■■  Isa.  4J"  6a">.— 7*  43*«- "  64'*,— 7"  49*  "  51* —yu  jg" 
4c-7"  43"'  49".-7"  63'"  64»  ^s'-  "  Qet.  So")--7'»  4i"  43'*  48".— 7'*- 
45"  S4".-7"-«'  43"  44"  54''-  ss'^. 

t  The  mention  of  Aayria  in  Mic  7*^  rather  than  Babyton,  and  the  nuoe 
Motor  for  Egypt  (only  beudes  in  Isaiah,  19*  ST^C^a  KL  IS^>  du  not 
lavoui  the  exilic  (or  post-exilic)  date  of  7*'**. 
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those  who  are  His  true  servants,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  fall 
and  irretrievable  destruction  destined  to  overtake  the  Assyrian 
capital,  ¥.•••*,  and  the  exultation  which  the  news  of  the  oppres- 
sor's fall  will  produce  in  Judah,  v,''^*^".*  In  c  2  he  depicts  in 
forcible  and  vivid  language  the  assault  upon  Nineveh,  the 
entrance  effected  by  her  foes,  the  scene  of  carnage  and  tumult 
in  the  streets,  the  flight  of  her  inhabitants,  the  treasures  plundered 
by  the  captors,  the  city  which  hitherto  had  been  the  home  of 
brave  intrepid  warriors  ("the  den  of  lions,"  v,""'*)  deserted  and 
»lent  In  c  3  the  theme  of  c  2  is  further  developed  and  con- 
finned.  The  cruelty,  the  avarice  (v,'),  the  crafty  and  insidious 
polity  (v.*)  of  the  Assjmans,  directed  only  to  secure  their  own 
aggrandisement,  is  the  cause  of  Nineveh's  ruin  :  and  again 
Nahum  sees  in  imagination  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  the 
victor  forcing  a  path  through  the  streets,  and  spreading  carnage 
as  they  go  (v.*"*).  For  Jehovah  is  against  Nineveh  (v.''-),  | 
and  in  the  day  of  her  desolation  none  will  be  there  to  comfort 
her  (v7) :  as  little  will  she  be  able  to  avert  her  doom  as  was 
No-amon  (Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt),  in  spite  of  the  waters  that 
encircled  her,  and  the  countless  hosts  of  her  defenders  (v.***!), 
Nineveh's  fortresses  will  give  way  :  her  men  will  be  as  women  : 
in  vain  will  she  prepare  herself  to  endure  a  siege ;  the  vast 
multitude  of  her  inhabitajits  will  vanish  as  locusts  :  amid  the 
rejoicings  of  all  who  have  suffered  at  her  hands  the  proud  empire 
of  Nineveh  will  pass  for  ever  iway. 

RespfCCing  [he  person  of  Nahum  i.uthing  is  known  beyond  the  statement 
of  the  title  that  he  was  an  Elkoikile.  A  place  bearing  the  name  of  Alkmh. 
containing  a  grave  which  is  shTwn  as  that  of  Nahuni,  exists  al  the  ptescnl 
day  in  the  neigh twurhood  of  Mosul  (the  ancient  Nineveh) ;  but  the  traditioD 
connecting  this  locality  with  the  prophet  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  the 
l6th  cent.  Far  mure  ancient  and  credible  is  the  tradition  recorded  by 
Jerome  in  his  commentary  on  Nahum,  that  the  prophet  was  the  native  of  a 
£315]  village  in  Galilee,  which  in  Jerome's  lime  boie  the  name  of  Elkisi.  If 
Nahum  were  of  Galilxan  origin,  certain  slight  peculiarities  of  his  diction 
might  be  explained  as  provincialisms. 

As  regariis  the  date  of  Nahum's  prophecy,  the  terminus  a  quo 
is  the  capture  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  (alluded  to  in  j"-")  by 
Asshurbanipal,  shortly  after  664  ;  t    the  terminus  ad  guem,  the 

*  v.*""*  is  addressed  to  the  people  or  city  of  Nineveh,  t.""^  •*  to  Judah 
01  Jenualem,  v."  to  Nineveh  again,  and  v.''  (eipie&sly)  to  Judah. 
t  See  Schiader,  KAT?  p.  450^ 
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destruction  of  Nineveh  by  the  "  Ummanmanda  "  (at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Babylonians)  *  in  607.  Within  these  limits  it  is 
difficult  to  fix  the  date  more  precisely.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
freshness  of  the  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Thebes,  and  the  vigour 
of  style  (which  resembles  that  of  Isaiah  rather  than  Zephaniah's 
or  Jeremiah's),  may  suggest  that  it  belongs  to  the  earlier  years  of 
this  period ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  fall  of  Nineveh  is  con- 
templated as  imminent  {e,g,  i^^  "And  fwWy*  &c.),  and  the 
Assyrians  are  represented  as  powerless  to  avert  the  fate  which 
threatens  them,  it  may  be  thought  to  belong  to  the  period  of  the 
decadence  of  the  Assjrian  power,  which  followed  the  brilliant 
reign  of  Asshurbanipal  (b.c.  668-626). 

Kuenen  (§75.  9,  10)  suggests  that  the  immediate- occasion  of  the  prophecy 
may  have  been  the  attack  made  upon  Nineveh  by  C>'axares,  king  of  Media 
(Hdt.  i.  103),  c.  623  B.C.,  which,  though  it  proved  abortive,  may  have  turned 
the  prophet's  thoughts  towards  the  city,  and  the  destiny  which  he  saw  to  be 
in  store  for  it.  The  terms  of  i^**  ^'*  ^'  2^'  *"'"'  seem  to  point  to  some  recent 
invasion,  or  act  of  tyranny,  on  the  part  of  the  Assyrians,  not  recorded  in  the 
historical  books.  The  determination  of  the  terminus  a  quo  makes  it  im- 
proliable  that  these  verses  allude  to  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  nearly  40 
years  before  (B.C.  701) ;  and,  of  course,  altogether  excludes  a  date  immedi- 
ately after  Sennacherib's  retreat  (adopted  formerly  by  some  commentators). 
Prof.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy  {Good  Words,  Nov.  1 89 1,  p.  743),  and  Winckier 
{Alttest.  Uttierss.  1892,  p.  124),  argue  in  favour  of  a  date  [c,  645  B.C.)  soon 
after  the  rebellion  of  Shamash-shumukin  {KAT,^  368-370),  for  complicity 
with  which,  it  is  conjectured,  Manasseh  was  taken  captive  to  Babylon  (2  Ch. 
33")  hy  Asshurbanipal.  Prof.  Davidson  (pp.  14-18)  criticises  this  and  other 
views,  and  decides  in  favour  off.  608  B.C. 

Nahum*s  poetry  is  fine.  Of  all  the  prophets  he  is  the  one 
who  in  dignity  and  force  approaches  most  nearly  to  Isaiah. 
His  descriptions  are  singularly  picturesque  and  vivid  (notice 
especially  2^'^'  ^®  '^'^) :  his  imagery  is  effective  and  striking  {e^, 
giif.  -517. 18J  .  the  thought  is  always  expressed  compactly ;  the 
parallelism  is  regular  :  there  is  no  trace  of  that  prolixity  of  style 
which  becomes  soon  afterwards  a  characteristic  of  the  prophets 
of  the  Chaldaean  period.  "  The  Book  of  Nahum  is  less  direcdj 
spiritual  than  the  prophecies  of  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah :  yet 
it  forcibly  brings  before  us  God's  moral  government  of  the  world, 
and  the  duty  of  trust  in  Him  as  the  Avenger  of  wrong-doers,  the 
sole  source  of  security  and  peace  to  those  who  love  Him"  (Faiiar}b 

*  See  Davidson,  p.  137  f.,  with  the  references  (esp.  MeMendhmidt,  pp^ 
10-12). 
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In  Nah.  1^2'  (Heb.*)  traces  of  an  acrostich  (below,  p.  367  f.)  seem  to  be 
discernible ;  and  attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  restore,  though  not 
without  violence,  the  supposed  original  alphabetical  arrangement  of  half- 
verses;  see  Gunkel,  ZATW,  1893,  p.  223  fT.;  Bickell,  Sittungsberuhte  det 
kmserL  Akad,  der  Wiss,  in  Wicn  (phil.-hist.  Classe),  vol.  131,  V.  p.  iff.; 
Gunkel,  Schopfungu,  Chaos,  1895,  P*  102  £;  and  the  criticisms  of  Davidson, 
p.  I9t 

[316]   §  8.  Habakkuk. 

Habakkuk  prophesied  towards  the  beginning  of  the  Chaldaean 
^supremacy.  His  prophecy  is  constructed  dramatically,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  Jehovah  (cotap.  Mic. 
6-7;  Jen  14-15)-  The  prophet  begins,  i^-*,  by  expostulating 
with  Jehovah  on  account  of  the  violence  and  injustice  which 
prevails  unchecked  in  the  land.  V.^^^  Jehovah  answers  that  the 
iustrument  of  judgment  is  near  at  hand — the  Chaldaeans,  "  that 
bitter  and  hasty  nation,  which  march  through  the  breadth  of 
the  earth  to  possess  dwelling-places  that  are  not  theirs,"  whose 
advance  is  swift  and  terrible,  and  whose  attack  the  strongest 
fortresses  are  powerless  to  resist.  But  the  prophet  is  now  per- 
plexed by  a  difficulty  from  the  opposite  direction  :  will  Jehovah, 
who  has  ordained  the  power  of  the  Chaldoeans  as  an  instrument 
of  judgment  (comp.  Is.  io*'*)»  Permit  the  proud,  idolatrous 
nation  to  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  guilty,  and  to  trample 
inhumanly,  not  upon  Israel  only,  but  upon  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth?  v.^^-n  Habakkuk  places  himself  in  imagination  upon 
his  prophetic  watch-tower  (cf.  Is.  21^),  and  waits  expectantly 
for  an  answer  that  may  satisfy  his  "  complaint,"  or  impeachment, 
touching  the  righteous  government  of  God,  2^.  Jehovah's 
answer,  the  significance  of  which  is  betokened  by  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  introduced  (v.2«  ^)^  is  this  :  The  soul  of  the  Chal- 
1  daan  is  elated  with  pride  ;  but  the  righteous  shall  live  by  his 
faithfulness*  (v.*).  The  different  characters  of  the  Chaldaian 
and  of  the  righteous  carry  in  them  their  different  destinies.  The 
pride  of  the  former,  it  is  implied  in  particular,  will  prove  in  the 
end  his  ruin ;  and  this  the  prophet,  after  dwelling  somewhat 
more  fully  (v.*)  on  the  ambitious  aims  of  the  Chaldaean,  develops 
at  length,  v.*--®,  in  the  form  of  a  taunting  proverb  (i>crD),  which  he 
imagines,  with  dramatic  vividness  and  propriety,  to  be  pronounced 

*  l,e.  moral  steadfastness  and  integrity  ;  see  2  Ki.  I2^*j  Jer.  5^  ^« 
22 
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against  him  by  the  nations  whom  he  has  oppressed.  The  "  pro- 
verb "  consists  of  a  series  of  five  "  Woes  "  (cf.  Is.  5*"- ;  also  Jer. 
22"),  denouncing  in  succession  the  rapacious  violence  of  the  Chal- 
daenns,  the  suicidal  policy  pursued  by  them"  in  establishing  thdr 
dominion,  the  dishonesty  and  cruelty  by  which  the  magnificenoe 
of  their  cities  was  maintained,  the  barbarous  delight  with  which 
they  reduced  to  a  state  of  helplessness  the  nations  that  fell  under 
their  sway,  their  irrational  idolatry.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
strophe  the  [317]  prophet  passes  by  contrast  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  dumb  and  helpless  idol  to  the  thought  oT  the 
living  God,  enthroned  on  high,  before  \\'honi  the  earth  must 
stand  in  awe.     V.^  leads  on  to  the  theophany  in  c.  3. 

The  enplanaaon  of  c.  i,  given  above,  is  Ihe  uauttl  one ;  bnt  there  ue 
scholars  who  nevertheless  do  not  decin  it  satisfactory.  The  great  difficultj 
which  has  been  found  in  the  c)i.  is  that,  whereas  in  1°'  *  the  establishment  of 
the  power  of  the  ChaldiCans  appears  to  lie  in  the  future,  elsewhere  (esp.  l*" 
a*-  '•■ ")  the  prophet  describes  their  treatment  of  conquered  DaCions,  and 
reflects  upon  the  moral  problems  Co  which  it  gave  rise,  in  a  manna  wfaidi 
seems  to  imply  that  he  and  his  counlr^'men  were  already  perfectly  bmiliai 
with  iL  Otber  difficulties  which  have  been  felt  are :  the  inconsistent  of 
emphasiiing  (l***)  the  injustice  prevalent  iit  Israel,  in  a  prophecy  the  imin 
thnne  of  which  is  to  set  forth  the  injustice  which  Israel  sulfers,  and  to 
announce  judgment  upon  its  authors  ;  and  the  different  sense  which  thii 
explanation  postulates  for  the  complaint  in  1' and  2',  and  for  the  "wicked" 
and  the  "righteous,"  respectively,  in  1*  and  1".  Giesebrecht  {Btiiragt,  p. 
I97f.)  and  Wellh.  infer  upon  these  grounds  that  i'""  is  an  older,  in- 
dependent prophecy,  written  bt/ore  the  rest  of  c  1-2,  and  not  now  in  it* 
original  place,  that  l"  is  the  true  sequel  of  1',  and  that  l*^  describes  the 
tyranny  of  the  Chaldizam  (v.*^),  and  its  consequences  in  the  reUiation  of  law 
uid  religion  (v.'"'*!  in  Judah  itself.  It  is  true,  ]'■"  does  seem  to  presuppose 
a  diflerent  historical  Mlnalion  from  the  se<iuel,  and,  with  i'"*  (as  ordinarily 
understood),  may  well  have  been  written  down  by  Hab.  at  an  earlier  date : 
the  lioolc  as  a  whole  is  "the  fruit  of  religious  reflection,"  and  eihibits  con- 
dusiora  which  doubtless  were  reached  by  the  prophet  not  at  once,  but  only 
"after  a  prolonged  menial  struggle"  (Kirkpatrick,  Dottrineif  lIU  Prafktts, 
p.  268) ;  so  that  in  auch  a  supposition  there  would  be  nothing  unreasonable. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  other  difficulties  men- 
tioned are  sufRcicntty  serious  to  justify  the  conclusions  founded  upon  then ; 
the  sense  proposed  fur  l*"*  is,  in  particular,  far  from  naturuL  Kaenen,  %  77. 
S,  6,  and  Davidson,  p.  48,  seek  to  hamioniji?  !•■"  with  its  coBtext  by  treat- 
ir^  it  as  not  in  reality  a  prediction,  but  only  as  an  explanation,  cast  in  a 
dramatic  form,  of  Ihe  appearance  of  the  Chaldo^ns  as  the  instruments  of 
Providence,  though  the  last-named  scholar  owns,  pp.  49  f.,  55,  that  this  i* 
not  a  salisbctory  hypothesis.  On  Budde's  too  ingenious  development  of  Ote 
view  of  Giesebr.  and  Wellh.,  see  Davidson,  pp.  50-55.     Agaiiut  the  ^inaoQ 
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(Slade,  ZATfK  1884,  p.  154 ff. J  Kuen.  JJ  76.  4-7;  77.  9)  that  much  of  i"-" 
is  inapplicable  to  the  Chalipans,  and  that  2'"^  was  the  original  close  of 
Hab.'s  prophecy,  see  Welth.  p.  163  ff.,  and  Davidson,  p.  55  E 

C.  3  consists  of  a  lyric  ode,  which,  for  sublimity  of  poetic) 
conception  and  splendour  of  diction,  ranks  with  the  finest  (Ex.i 
15;  Jud.  5)  which  Hebrew  poetry  has  produced.  In  this  ode 
the  prophet  represents  God  as  appearing  Himself  in  judgment, 
and  executing  vengeance  on  His  nation's  foes  r  he  longs  (v.-)  to 
see  the  work  of  judgment  completed,  yet  prays  that  Jehovah  in 
wrath  will  remember  mercy.  V.*-^  depicts  the  theophany  and  its 
effects.  God  approaches — as  Dt.  33-,  Jud.  s* — from  the  direc- 
tion of  Edom  (Teman :  cf.  Jer.  49")  :  the  light  of  His  appearing 
illumines  the  heavens ;  the  earth  quakes,  and  nations  flee  in  con- 
Btemation.  V.*-**  the  prophet  states  the  motive  of  the  theophany. 
Was  Jehovah,  he  poetically  asks,  wroth  with  seas  or  rivers,  that 
He  thus  came  forth  riding  in  His  chariots  of  salvation?  and 
once  again  he  depicts,  in  majestic  imagery,  the  progress  of 
Jehovah  through  the  earth,  v.'-'*.  The  answer  to  the  inquiry 
follows,  v.'^- :  Jehovah's  appearance  was  for  the  salvation  of  His 
people,  to  annihilate  those  who  sought  to  scatter  it,  and  whose 
delight  it  was  to  destroy  insidiously  the  helpless  people  of  God. 
The  poet  closes,  v.'*-",  by  describing  the  effect  which  the  con- 
templation of  Jehovah's  approaching  manifestation  produced  in 
his  own  heart :  suspense  and  fear  on  the  one  side,  but  on  the 
other  a  calm  and  joyous  confidence  in  the  God  who,  he  ts  per- 
suaded, will  ensure  His  people's  salvation. 

The  tide  of  Hab.  3,  and  the  musical  notes  (v.*-  ••  ••■  '*),  both  of  which 
Tcsemble  closely  those  in  the  Psaller,  suggest  the  inference  that  this  ode  was 
excerpted  from  a  liturgical  collection,  and  pbced  here  by  a  compiler  (KueaeD, 
§  76.  8  ;  Chcyne,  Origin  of  the  Pmllcr,  p.  157  ;  Comill,  §  34.  3  ;  Wellh.  i  a/,). 
The  same  critics  consider  further  that  the  ode  was  originally  an  independent 
poem,  unconnected  with  the  Book  of  Hab. :  to  the  circumstances  of  Hab.'s 
own  age,  so  clearly  reflected  in  l'-2'.  there  are  here  no  allusions ;  the  com- 
munity is  the  speaker  (v.'*-  "■  "),  it  Iruals  that  Jehovah  will  interpose  on  its 
behalf,  but  the  descriptions  are  general,  there  is  no  specific  reference  to  the 
Chaldseaiis,  it  complains  in  part  of  other  needs  (v."),  and  encourages  itself 
spOD  other  grounds,  and  in  another  way,  than  the  prophet  who  speaks  in  l*- 
2*.  There  is  force  in  these  arguments  ;  and  we  may  agree  with  I'rof.  David- 
KM)  (p.  5S  f.),  that  the  conclusion  to  which  they  point  may  not  improbably  be 
cottect  Of  T.'*-"  there  are  evident  reminiscences  b  Ps.  77'»-"  (Heb."*). 
I  Internal  evidence  makes  it  tolerably  dear  that  Habakkuk 
\  [sophesied  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (ac  608-597);  but 
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the  precise  period  of  his  reign  is  difficult  to  fix.  Tbe  descrip- 
tions in  iT-io- HI*  2''^^**''-  seem  to  show  that  the  pro[^et  is 
writing  at  a  time  when  the  character  and  aims  of  the  Chaldseans 
were  becoming  patent,  and  conquests  had  been  gained  by  them 
{2^)  ;  but  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
of  their  movements  to  say  confidently  to  what  stage  in  their 
career  the  descriptions  relate.  Most  probably,  however,  Hab. 
;  wrote  shortly  before  600,  Nabopolassar  had  made  Babylon  the 
seat  of  an  independent  monarchy  in  615  ;  in  607,  with  the  help 
of  the  Ummanmanda  (p.  336),  Nineveh  had  been  destroyed;  in 
604  Nabopolassar's  son,  Nebuchadneijar,  had  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  Pharaoh  Necho  at  Carchemish,  the  natural  result 
of  which,  as  Jeremiah  at  once  saw  (p.  248),  could  only  be  that 
the  whole  of  W.  Asia  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Chaldseans. 
What,  however,  the  Chaldteans  were  doing  during  the  three 
following  years,  we  do  not  Icnow ;  perhaps  they  were  obtaining 
the  successes  which  gave  them  the  character  that  Habakkuk 
attributes  to  them.  They  invaded  Judah  for  the  first  time  in 
601  or  600  (a  Ki.  14^).  The  familiarity  shown  by  the  prophet 
with  their  treatment  of  subject  nations,  and  the  reflections  which 
their  threatened  interference  in  Judah  arouses  in  his  mind,  point 
to  the  latter  part  of  this  period  rather  than  to  the  former. 

[318]  The  diflereiil  point  of  view  in  llab.,  as  compared  with  Jeremiah, 
should  be  otjsenred.  "  jeiemiah  cmphasirei  throughout  his  people's  sin,  »i»d 
consequently  leganls  the  Chakl.Fa.ns  almost  exclusively  as  the  instniinent  of 
punishtnent :  Habakkuk,  thou(;h  not  blind  to  Judah's  tiansgressions  (l*~*), 
is  more  deeply  impressed  hy  ihe  violence  and  tyranny  of  the  CbaJdeeaos,  and 
hence  treats  their  chasliwments  as  the  first  claim  on  Jehovah's  righteousness" 
(Kucn.  S  77-  8.     Comp.  Cheyne, /crtmiaA,  p.  133  ;  Farrar,  p.  161  ff.). 

Jeremiah  leaches  thai  wickedness  in  God's  owD  people  is  doomed: 
Habakkuk  declares  that  wickedncEis  in  the  Gialdxans  is  doomed  Ukewise. 


g  9.  Zephaniah. 

Respectmg  Zephaniah's  personality,  nothing  is  known  beyond 
what  is  recorded  in  the  title  to  his  book.  He  is  there  described 
as  the  descendant,  in  the  fourth  generation,  of  "  Hezekiah,"  and 
as  having  prophesied  during  the  reign  of  Josiah,  Hezekiah  is 
not  a  very  common  Israelitish  tume ;  and  it  is  supposed  by 
•ome  that  the  Hezekiah  meant  is  the  king  of  that  name,  so  that 
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the  prophet  would  be  a  great-grandson  of  a  brother  of  Manasseh. 
[319]  From  the  allusions  to  the  condition  of  morals  and  religion 
in  Judah  in  iW.8.».iJ  jI-s-t  jj  maybe  inferred  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty that  the  period  of  Jostah'a  reign  during  which  Zephaniah 
wrote  was  prior  to  the  great  reformation  of  his  eighteenth  year 
{rc.  621),  in  which  the  idolatry  attacked  by  the  prophet  was 
put  down  (comp.  e^.  i*- "  with  a  KL  aj'-  '•■  '^). 

Zephaniah's  prophecy  raay  be  divided  into  three  parts:  I. 
the  menace,  c  i;  IL  the  admonition,  i^-^ ;  IIL  the  promise, 

I.  C.  I.  Zephaniah  opens  his  prophecy  with  an  announce- 
metit  of  destruction,  conceived  apparently — to  judge  from  the 
universality  of  its  terms  (i'-  '■  •*  ["  earth,"  not  "  land  "]) — as  em- 
bracing the  entire  world,  v."-,  but  directed  in  particular  against 
the  idolaters  and  apostates  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  v.".  Let 
the  earth  be  silent  1  for  a  "  Day  of  Jehovah  "  (p.  208)  is  at  hand, 
a  day  of  sacrifice,  in  which  the  victims  are  the  Jewish  people, 
and  those  invited  to  partake  in  the  offering  are  the  heathen 
nations  "sanctified"  (see  i  Sa.  16°)  for  the  occasion,  v.^.  Three 
classes  are  named  as  those  upon  whom  the  judgment  will  light 
with  greatest  severity,  court  officials,  who  either  aped  foreign 
fashions  or  were  foreigners  themselves,  and  who  were  addicted 
to  corruption  and  intrigue ;  the  merchants  resident  in  Jerusalem ; 
and  Jews  sunk  in  irreligious  indifferentism,  v.*-*^.  V.'*-^*  the 
prophet  develops  the  figure  of  the  "  Day  of  Jehovah,"  describ- 
ing the  darkness  and  terror  which  are  to  accompany  it,  and  the 
fruitlessness  of  the  efforts  made  to  escape  from  it 

II.  3^3^,  Here  Zephaniah  urges  his  people  to  repent,  v.*-', 
and  thus  to  escape  the  threatened  doom,  which  will  engulph,  he 
declares,  in  succession  the  Philistinus,  v.*-^  Moab  and  Ammon, 
V.*-",  Ethiopia,  v.^^,  and  even  Nineveh,  the  proud  Assyrian 
capital,  itself,  v."-^*.  From  Nineveh  the  prophet  lums  again  to 
address  Jeruselem,  and  describes  afresh  the  sins  rampant  in  her, 
especially  the  sins  of  her  judges  and  great  men,  [320]  and 
her  refiisal  to  take  warning  from  the  example  of  her  neigh- 
bours, 3'"'. 

III.  s*".  Let  the  faithful  in  Jerusalem,  then,  wait  patiently 
until  the  approaching  judgment  (cf.  i^-a- isj  \^  accomplished,  v,', 
the  issue  of  which  will  be  that  the  peoples  who  survive  it  will 
serve  Jehovah  "with  one  consent,"  and  that  the  purged  and 
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purified  "  remnant  of  Israel "  will  cleave  to  God  in  sincerity  of 
heart,  and,  trusting  in  Him,  will  dwell  in  safely  upon  their  own 
land,  v.*-*\  With  his  eye  fixed  on  this  blissful  future,  the  pro- 
phet, in  jubilant  tones,  bids  his  p>eop1e  rejoice  thankfully  in  the 
restoration  of  Jehovah's  favourable  presence  in  their  midst,  in 
the  removal  of  the  reproach  and  sorrow  at  present  resting  upon 
them,  and  in  the  honourable  position  which  they  will  then  hold 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  v.'*'^. 

Though  Zephaniah  predicts  the  dolniclion  of  Nineveh  (a"*-*^,  he  maket 
no  allusion  to  the  ageots  by  whom  it  was  brought  about,  the  Chaldieans,  who 
indeed  at  the  time  when  the  prophet  wrote,  while  A^hurbenipal  was  still 
silling  oo  the  throne  of  AwyrLa,  or  had  but  recently  {6i6)  died,  had  not  yrt 
appeared  as  an  Independent  power.  The  early  years  of  the  rdgn  of  Jceiah 
coincided,  however,  with  the  great  irruption  of  Scythian  hordes  into  Alia 
recorded  by  Herodotus  (aliove,  p.  252  I. ) ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
prophet's  language,  and  especially  his  description  of  the  approaching  Day  of 
Jehovah,  may  reflect  the  impression  which  the  news  of  these  formidable  hosO, 
advancing  in  the  distance  and  canying  desolaliun  with  them,  produced  in 
Judah  (comp.  i'"'-  "•-  "■  "■  "'',  from  which  it  appears  that  Zephaniah  pictnm 
some  invading  fiie  as  the  agent  in  the  coming  disaster). 

The  authenticity  or  several  parts  of  c.  2-3  has  been  questioned  by  reMnl 
critics.  Slade  [C.  i.  644  «.)  doubted  3'*  ",  and  remarked  (hat  parts  of  c.  J 
expressed  the  ideas  and  hopes  of  a  later  age  than  that  of  Zeph.  Kuenen 
(S  7S-  5-S)  defended  2''-  ",  but  allowed— on  account,  chteQy,  of  the  grettt 
difference  both  in  lone  and  (v."*)  situation  from  i'-3" — that  3'*'"  wu  • 
supplement,  dating  probably  from  shortly  aficr  B.C.  536.  Wellh.  rejects 
1"'"  ;  and  treats  c.  3  as  an  appenitix  added  subsequently  in  two  stages,  fint 
V.1-'  (cf.  Mic.  7'-"),  and  Dien  v.'""  (cf.  Mic.  7^-*).  Budde  (S/ud.  u.  Krit. 
1893,  p.  393ff.)aigues  that  z'"'  3'"'  '->■•■"■'•  forms  a  well-connected  whide, 
in  harmony  with  Zeph.'s  historical  situation,  and  forming  an  excellent  ceqnd 
to  c  I :  l''"  he  rejects,  as  inconsistent  with  c.  I  (Israel  no  longer  flie  per- 
petrator of  wrong,  but  the  victim  of  wrong,  for  which  it  is  now  to  receive 
compensation) ;  3"-  interrupts  the  connexion  of  v.'  with  v."  ;  artd  3"""  It  a 
later  lyrical  epilogue  to  3"-".  Comill  (£11/.'  g  35.  3)  agrees  with  Badde. 
There  is  certainly  no  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  a'"*  3''" :  the  exhorta- 
tion in  a'"*,  and  the  promise  addressed  to  the  "remnant"  in  3'*'",  are  (toa 
prophet)  the  necessary  complements  of  the  denunciation  in  c  i  (in  3"  ■SiriU 
is  obscure,  and  probably  corrupt).  As  regards  1''",  there  is  nothing  (lupric- 
ing  in  a  specification  of  particular  nations  upon  whom  the  judgment  (I*'*''^ 
is  to  alight ;  and  the  promises  are  addressed  not  to  the  sinfnl  Judah  of  c  I, 
but  to  the  "  remnant,"  who  are  naturally  pictured  by  the  prophet  (cf.  jf-)  u 
free  from  all  sinful  propensities  (see  further  Davidson,  p.  lOt  L).  Onlj  3** 
seems  to  be  really  out  of  place.  3"'"  may  be  more  doubtful  {i^.  p.  103  f.) : 
ita  tiuoyant  tone  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the  sombre,  quiet  stisin  of  s""*, 
and  the  period  of  Israel's  judgment  seems  to  be  pest  (cf.  v.*^).  Still,  the 
incture  is,  of  counc,  an  imaginative  one ;  and  the  questioD  remvu  whcSxt 
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it  a  niffidently  dear  thftt  it  was  bcyonil  the  power  of  Zephaniah's  imagination 
to  CMutnict  it.     Cf.  pp.  3061  307i  and  334  (on  Mic.  7'-"*). 

Some  interesting  Temaiks  on  the  prophetic  representation  of  Zeplunioh 
iDBj  he  found  in  the  article  of  W,  R.  Smith  in  the  Eiuycl.  Bril*  s.v. 


%  10.  Haggai. 

Sixteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  return  of  the  Jewish 
exiles  from  Babylon,  and  no  effort — or  at  least  no  successful 
effort — had  been  made  to  rebuild  the  national  sanctuaiy.  In 
Uk  second  year  of  Darius  (b.c.  510),  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
Zechariah  (cf.  Ezr.  4**  s'- ')  came  forward,  reproaching  the  people 
with  their  neglect,  and  exhorting  them  to  apply  themselves  in 
earnest  to  the  task,  with  the  result  that  four  years  afterwards 
(ftf.  e'*-")  the  work  was  completed. 

The  prophecy  of  Haggai  consists  of  four  sections,  arranged 
dironolo^cally : — 

(i.)  C.  1.  In  the  and  year  of  Darius,  the  first  day  of  the  6th 
[321]  month,  Haggai  appeals  publicly  to  the  people  no  longer 
to  postpone  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  Temple :  their  neglect 
was  not  due  to  want  of  means,  for  they  had  built  ceiled  houses 
for  themselves,  and  it  had  been  followed,  he  points  out,  by 
bilure  of  crops  and  drought,  indic^itive  of  the  Divine  displeasure. 
His  words  produced  such  an  effect  upon  those  who  heard  them, 
that  on  the  24th  day  of  the  same  month  the  people,  headed  by 
Zerubbabel  and  the  high  priest  Joshua,  began  the  work, 

(2.)  a*-*.  On  the  21st  day  of  the  7th  month,  the  prophet 
addresses  words  of  encouragement  to  those  who  might  have 
seen  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  compared  the  structure  now 
rising  from  the  ground  unfavourably  with  it :  the  later  glory  of 
the  Temple  will  exceed  its  former  glory,  by  reason,  viz.,  of  the 
munificence  of  the  Gentiles,  who  will  offer  their  costliest 
treasures  for  its  adornment  (v.^  RV.;  cf.  Isa.  60^*'- '"');  and  the 
blesung  of  peace  is  solemnly  bestowed  upon  it. 

(3.)  a"-'*.  On  the  24th  day  of  the  9th  month,  Haggai,  by 
means  of  replies  elicited  from  the  priests  on  two  questions 
respecting  ceremonial  uncleanness,*  teaches  the  people,  that,  so 
long  as  the  Temple  continues  unbuilt,  they  are  as  men  who 
are  unclean :  their  offerings  are  unacceptable ;  and  hence  the 
*  See  the  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Farrar,  p>  193. 


> 
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late  unfruitful  seasons.  From  the  present  day,  bovever,  <n 
which  the  foundation  of  the  Temple  was  liud  (v.^"*),  Jehonh 
promises  to  bless  them. 

(4.)  2*^^.  On  the  same  day,  Ha^ai  encourages  Zembbabd, 
the  civil  head  of  the  restored  community,  and  representstiTe  of 
David's  line  (i  Ch.  3^"),  with  the  assurance  that  in  the  approach- 
ing overthrow  of  the  thrones  and  kingdoms  of  the  headien  (cC 
v."),  he  will  receive  special  tokens  of  the  Divine  favour  and 
protection.* 

The  style  of  Haggal,  though  not  devoid  of  force,  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  simple  and  unomate.  His  aim  was  a 
practical  one,  and  he  goes  directly  to  the  point  He  lacks  the 
imagination  and  poetical  power  possessed  by  most  of  the  pro- 
phets ;  but  his  style  is  not  that  of  pure  prose ;  his  thoughts,  for 
instance,  not  unfrequently  shape  themselves  into  parallel  clauses 
such  as  are  usual  in  Hebrew  poetry. 


[322]     g  11.  Zechariah. 

The  Book  of  Zechariah  falls  into  two  parts,  dearly  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  their  contents  and  character,  c.  1-8 
and  c.  9-14.  There  is  no  question  that  c.  1-8  are  the  work 
of  the  Zechariah  whose  name  they  bear;  but  the  authorsh^ 
and  date  of  c.  9-14  are  disputed,  and  will  be  considered  subse- 
quently. 

Zechariah,  the  son  of  Berechiah,  the  son  of  Iddo,  propheued, 
according  to  i*-^  and  7*,  in  the  2nd  and  4th  years  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  (rc.  5Z0  and  518).  He  was  thus  a  contemporary  of 
Haggai's,  and  is  unquestionably  identical  with  the  Zechaiiab, 
son  of  Iddo,  who  Is  named  in  Ezra  5^  6'*  as  co-operadng  with 
Haggai  in  his  efforts  to  induce  the  people  to  prosecute  the  work 
of  rebuilding  the  Temple. 

I,  C.  1-8.  This  part  of  the  book  consists  of  three  distinct 
prophecies:  (1)  i^^*,  introductory;  (a)  i''-c  6;  (3)  c  7-8. 

(i.)  i'"*.  A  brief  but  earnest  exhortation  to  repent,  which 
Zechariah  is  directed  to  address  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  based 
upon  the  consequences  which  their  forefathers  had  experienced 

•  See  Jer.  ax** :  the  honourable  position  from  which  Jeh(n«chin  ii  tben 
(Ic^radcl,  is  here  bestowed  RfreBh  upon  Zerubbabel. 
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when  they  neglected  the  warnings  of  the  "former  prophets." 
The  8th  month  of  the  2nd  year  of  Darius  would  fall  between  the 
date  of  Hag.  a'-»  and  that  of  Hag.  2i''-i9_ 

(a.)  1^-6'  (z4th  day  of  the  nth  month  of  the  same  year), 
comprising  eight  symbolical  visions,  with  an  appendix,  e*-'*,  the 
whole  being  designed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Jews,  and 
especially  of  Zerubbabei  and  Joshua,  respectively  the  civil  and 
religious  heads  of  the  community,  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
Temple.  The  significant  features  of  each  vision  are  pointed  out 
to  the  prophet  by  an  angel, 

(fl)  i*-'^.  The  Divine  horses,  which  are  Jehovah's  messengers 
upon  earth  (1^"*';  cf.  Job  i'),  report  that  there  is  no  movement 
among  the  nations  (Hag.  a*'-  ^'f),  no  sign  of  the  approach  of  the 
Messianic  crisis :  70  years  have  passed  (b.c  586-520),  and  still 
Jerusalem  lies  under  the  Divine  displeasure  I  Jehovah  replies 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Temple  shall  now  be  rebuilt,  and  the 
prosperity  of  His  people  be  no  longer  delayed. 

(P)  !'*■*•  [Heb.  a'-^J.  Four  horns,  symbohsing  the  [323] 
nations  opposed  to  Israel,  have  their  strength  broken  by  four 
smiths. 

(c)  C.  z.  An  angel  with  a  measuring  line  goes  forth  to  lay 
out  the  site  of  the  new  Jerusalem  :  it  is  to  have  no  walls,  for  its 
population  will  be  unlimited,  and  Jehovah  will  be  its  defence. 
Judgment  is  about  to  break  upon  Babylon;  let  those  still  in 
exile,  then,  hasten  to  escape:  ere  long  many  nations  will  join 
themselves  to  Israel :  already  Jehovah  is  stirring  in  His  holy 
habitation.* 

(d)  C.  3.  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  appears,  standing  before 
Jehovah,  laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people :  he  is  accused  by 
Satan,  but  is  acquitted,  and  given  rule  over  the  Temple,  with 
the  right  of  priestly  access  to  Jehovah,  v.**.  After  this  he 
receives  the  further  promise  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  (v.*'' ; 
see  Jer.  93'  33"),  and  the  restoration  of  national  felicity,  v."-'". 

if)  C.  4.  The  vision  of  the  golden  candlestick  and  the  two 
olive-trees,  symbolising  the  restored  community  (the  candlestick), 
receiving  its  supply  of  Divine  grace  (the  oil)  through  the  two 
C^aimels  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  (the  olive-branches, 

•  Fonnec  prophecies  are  here  reaffinned :  see  Isa.  S4'''  66'"^  "  14',  Et. 
43»,  I«.  14'  66*.  Similarly  with  i""  cf.  Isa.  52"^- ""  58" ;  with  8*,  Im. 
6^;  with  8"-,  I».  43°.  Ei.  36"- «;  with  8»"-,  Isa.  45"  Ac. 
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v.*',  or  "sons  of  oil,"  i.e.  anointed  ones,  v.'*,  viz.  Joshua  and 
Zerabbabel),  v.'-*-  'i'*.  V.*-"*  contains  an  encouragement  ad- 
dressed to  Zerubbabel,  who,  it  is  said,  will  find  the  obstacles 
before  him  disappear,  and,  in  spite  of  mockers  (v.'"),  will  himself 
finish  the  Temple  which  he  has  now  begun, 

(/)  ^-*.  A  roU,  inscribed  with  curses,  flies  over  the  Holy 
I  And,  as  a  token  that  in  future  the  cuise  for  crime  will  of  itself 
light  upon  the  criminaL 

(jf)  s*-".  Israel's  guilt,  personified  as  a  woman,  is  cast  into 
an  ephah-measure,  and,  covered  by  its  heavy  lid,  is  tnuisported 
to  Babylonia,  where  for  the  future  it  is  to  remaiiL 

(K)  6'-*.  Four  chariots,  with  variously  coloured  horses,  ap- 
pear, for  the  purpose  of  executing  God's  judgments  in  diflerent 
quarters  of  the  earth.  That  which  goes  northwards  is  charged 
in  particular  to  "quiet  His  spirit"  {i.e.  to  satisfy  His  anger:  cf. 
Ez.  5"  16*')  on  the  north  country,  i.e.  on  Sabylonia. 

[324]  6*-'*  (historical  appendix).  The  prophet  is  commanded 
to  take  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  some  of  the  exiles  had  sent 
as  offerings  for  the  Temple,  and  to  make  therewith  crowns  {or  a 
crown)  for  the  high  priest  Joshua :  *  at  the  same  time,  he  repeats 
(3*)  the  promise  of  the  Messiah,  who  will  rule  successfully,  and 
complete  the  building  of  the  Temple. 

(3.)  C.  7-8  (4th  day  of  the  9th  month  of  the  4th  year  of 
Darius).  C.  7.  Zechariah,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  put  to  him 
by  the  men  of  Beth-el,  whether  the  fast  of  the  ^di  month  (whidi 
had  been  kept  during  the  exile  in  memory  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  Jer,  sa'*-")  should  still  be  observed,  declares  that 
Jehovah  demands  no  fasts,  but  only  the  observance  of  His  moral 
commands,  which  their  forefathers,  to  their  cost,  had  neglected 
(cf.  Isa,  sS'-'-),  In  c.  8  he  draws  a  picture  of  the  Messianic 
future,  when  the  nation  will  be  prosperous  and  the  land  yield 
its  fruit,  when  the  fast  days  t  will  become  seasons  of  gladness, 
and  the  heathen  will  press  forward  to  share  the  blessings  of  the 
Jews. 

II.  C.  9-14.  These  chapters  contain  two  distinct  prophecies: 

*  So  in  the  existing  text ;  but  v.'*''  speaks  to  clewl;  of  /nw  penoos  tint 
many  modern  £cho1i.rs  are  of  opinion  that  the  text  has  been  altered,  and  that, 
as  it  otiginilly  ^tood,  Zerabbabtl  wati  crowned,  either  aa  well  as  (Ew.  Hits. 
Maiti),  01  (Wellh.  Rothstein)  instead  oF,  Joshua  [with  v.'^  compb  llwn  4*}, 

tV.":  see  Jer.  5a""-»4i'-»5z'. 
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(i)  c 9-1 1,  with  which, it  is  probable,  i^^-*  should  be  connected; 
(3)  ia"-i3«c  14. 

(1.)  In  &  9  the  prophet  announces  a  judgment  about  to  M 
upon  Damascus,  Hamath,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  upon  the  chief 
dties  of  the  Philistines  in  the  South ;  a  remnant  of  the  Philis- 
tines is  converted,  and  Jehovah  encamps  about  His  sanctuary  as 
a  protector,  v.^-*.  The  advent  of  the  Messiah,  as  prince  of 
peace,  follows,  v.*-'";  the  Israehtes  in  captivity  are  invited  to 
return  to  their  own  country,  where  Jehovah,  after  having  en- 
abled them  to  contend  victoriously  with  their  foes  (the  Greeks, 
T."),  will  fiirther  bless  and  defend  them,  v.*'*'. 

[325]  C  10.  The  people  are  exhorted  by  the  prophet  to  seek 
help  from  Jehovah,  not  from  teraphim  and  diviners,  throt^h  whose 
baleful  influence  it  is  that  they  fall  a  prey  to  unworthy  rulers,* 
V*'-.  But  Jehovah  will  remove  these  unworthy  rulers;  and 
Judah,  under  new  leaders,  after  His  own  heart  (v.*)  t  will  signally 
discomfit  its  foes,  v.*^ ;  the  banished  Ephraimites  will  return ; 
Egypt  and  Assyria  will  both  be  humiliated;  and  the  restored 
nation  will  walk  in  obedience  to  its  God,  v.^-''. 

C  1 1.  A  storm  of  war  bursts  over  the  North  and  East  of  the 
land,  filling  the  people's  unworthy  rulers  with  consternation, 
v.*''4  An  allegory  follows,  in  which  the  prophet,  representing 
Jehovah,  takes  charge  of  the  people,  whom  their  own  selfish 
and  grasping  nilers  had  neglected  and  betrayed ;  but  they  resent 
his  authority,  so  he  casts  them  off  in  disdain,  v.*"'"  :  when  he 
proceeds  to  demand  the  wages  for  his  services,  they  offer  him  a 
paltry  sum — the  price  of  an  ordinary  slave  (Ex.  21*^),  which  he 
flings  contemptuously  into  the  treasury  (RV.  marg.),  after  which 
he  declares  symbolically  that  the  brotherhood  between  Judah 
aod  Israel  is  at  an  end,  v.'*. 

The  people  having  thus  openly  rejected  the  Divine  guidance, 
the  prophet  now  assumes  the  garb  and  character  of  a  "foolish 
shepherd,"  to  represent  the  manner  in  which  Jehovah  will  permit 
them  (or,  perhaps,  has  already  permitted  them)  to  be  treated  I^ 

*  Figured  as  "shepherds"  :  see  p.  351,  n.,  at  the  end. 
fSoStflde,  2/*7-»^.  1881,  p.  21  «.  (A/™  being  Jehovah).  But  Wellh.  and 
Kiikpalrick  {Derlrini  eftkt  Prophel!,  p.  454]  think  the  reference  is  to  natiTC 
rulers  {kim  being  Judah),  taking  the  place  of  foreign  oppressors  (cf.  Jer.  30")- 
X  Ct  St^e,  p.  25,  note  2.  Stade  himself,  however,  Wellh.,  and  Kitkp. 
{p.  45S),  uDdeisland  these  verses  as  a  symbolical  description  of  the  fall  of 
heathen  natioDs  and  princes. 
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their  next  ruler,  v.^'''-,  who  will  meet,  however,  eventually  with  a 
just  retribution,  v.^''.  The  (unworthy)  shepherd  will  be  smitten 
by  the  sword,  and  his  flock  will  be  dispersed :  two-thirds  will 
perish  immediately  ;  the  remainder,  purified  by  further  trial,  will 
constitute  the  faithful  people  of  God,  13^^"^ 

The  section,  13'"*,  where  it  stands,  is  disconnected  both  with  what  pre- 
cedes and  with  what  follows:  with  c.  1 1  it  is  evidently  connected  by  the 
similarity  of  the  figure  ;  and,  containing  as  it  does  a  promise,  it  forms  a 
suitable  sequel  to  11'**".  The  suggestion  that  it  forms  the  conclusion  to 
c.  II  is  due  to  Ewald,  and  has  been  treated  as  probable  by  many  critics 
(Reuss,  Wellh.,  Stade,  Cheyne,  Kuenen). 

The  date  of  this  prophecy  is  difficult  to  determine ;  and,  in* 
fact,  the  internal  evidence  points  in  different  directions.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  are  indications  which  seem  to  show  that  the 
prophecy  is  pre-exilic.  The  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  is  spoken 
of  in  terms  implying  apparently  that  it  sfi// exists  (9^®  [326]  1 1^*); 
Assyria  and  Egypt  are  mentioned  side  by  side  (lo^^*  1^),  just  as 
in  Hosea  (Hos.  7^^  9^  11^^  12^);  the  teraphim  and  diviners  in 
lo^'-  point  to  a  date  prior  to  the  exile  rather  than  to  one  after 
it ;  the  nations  threatened  in  9^-^  are  those  prominent  at  the 
same  time  (cf.  Am.  i^-^-  ®).  The  period  to  which,  by  those  who 
acknowledge  the  force  of  these  argumients,  c.  9  is  assigned,  is 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  prior  to  the 
anarchy  which  broke  out  after  his  death,  and  to  Tiglath-Pileser's 
conquest  of  Damascus  in  b.c.  732.  C.  10  is  placed  somewhat 
later :  v.^®  presupposes — not,  indeed,  the  exile  of  the  ten  tribes 
in  722,  but — the  deportation  of  the  inhabitants  of  N.  and  N.E. 
Israel  by  Tiglath-Pileser  in  734  (2  Ki.  is^ — observe  that  the 
districts  to  be  repeopled  are  Lebanon  and  Gilead)  ;  ii^-*  (some- 
what earlier  than  c.  10)  is  a  prediction  of  the  same  invasion  of 
the  Assyrian  king  ;  11  ^"^'^  is  understood  as  a  symbolical  descrip- 
tion of  the  rejection  of  Jehovah  by  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes 
in  the  troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.,*  and 
of  His  consequent  abandonment  of  them  (v.^^ ;  cf.  2  Ki.  i5^*- 
'JO.  29^^  v.^^"^^  being  aimed  at  the  existing  king  of  Ephraim,  prob- 
ably Pekah,  under  whom  the  previously  amicable  relations 
between  Israel  and  Judah  ceased.     Upon  this  view,  the  author 

*  The  **  three  shepherds  "  of  v.®  are  'supposed  to  be  Zechariah,  Shallum, 
who  reigned  for  one  month,  and  some  usurper  who  attempted  to  succeed 
Shallum,  but  who  in  the  brief  narrative  of  2  Kings  is  unnoticed. 
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is  an  early  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  and  probably  a  native  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  prophecy  also  contains  passages 
which  appear  to  imply  a  posi-exilic  date  ;  9"'-  and  10"-*  seem  to  J 
presuppose  the  captivity  at  least  of  Ephraim  (notice  especially 
"cast  them  off"  in  10*);  and  in  g'^  the  Greeks  ("Javan," />.  the 
'lafoccf)  are  mentioned,  not  as  a  distant,  unimportant  people, 
such  as  they  would  be  in  the  8th  century  B.C.,  and  even  in  the 
days  of  Zechariah  (c,  520),  but  ss  a  woriJ-povei,  and  as  Israel's 
most  formidable  antagonist,  the  victory  over  whom  {which  is 
achieved  only  by  special  Divine  aid)  inaugurates  the  Messianic 
-  age.  This  position,  however,  was  only  attained  by  the  Greeks 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  at  Issus  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  RC.  333. 

[327]  The  double  nature  of  the  allusions  in  this  pr«phecy 
has  greatly  perplexed  commentators,  and  obliged  them  to  resort 
sometimes  to  forced  interpretations.  Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  > 
a.  post-exilic  date  for  the  prophecy  is  the  most  probable.  Not  only 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  are  mentioned  in  9'*  a  grave 
obstacle  to  a  date  before  B.C.  722,  but  the  portrait  of  the  Messianic 
king  seems  to  be  original  in  Isaiah,  so  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  g^-  can  be  rightly  treated  as  prior  to  Isaiah :  moreover, 
the  style  of  representation  often  differs  perceptibly  from  that  of 
the  pre-exilic  prophets  ;  and  inasmuch  as  there  are  clear  indica- 
tions in  some  parts  {as  9"-'*  it'-'^  that  the  writer  for  some 
reason  intentionally  veils  his  meaning,  and  speaks  allegorically,  a 
presumption  arises  that  he  may  do  the  same  elsewhere.  Hence 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  author  may  use  "  Ephraim "  and 
"the  house  of  Joseph"  as  symbolical  designations  of  the 
Israelites  still  in  exile  (the  Diaspora) — whose  return  was  antici- 
pated by  the  prophets  long  after  b.c.  722  (Jer,  312-18  31*'-,  Ez. 
J?""')— and  "Assyria,"  the  name  of  the  power  which  carried 
Ephraim  into  exile,  for  Israel's  present  oppressors,  whether  the 
Persians  (cf,  Ezr.  6--),  or— if  the  prophecy  were  written  later— 
the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae,  Upon  this  view  of  the  prophecy, 
it  is  in  part  a  reaffirmation,  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the    time,    of  older  promises  of  victory  over  foes, 

•  So  Abp.  Newcome  and  others,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Hitzig  (slightly  earlier), 
Reus^  voD  Urelli,  Htiggi  {Ahsi.  Proph.  p.  iSjff.),  H.  Schulu  (OiU  Tttt. 
l%t»l.  L  70),  Riehm  (Einl.  it.  p.  Ij6r.). 
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restoration  of  exiles,  and  the  advent  of  the  Messianic  age;* 
but,  in  its  most  characteristic  parts  (lo"-*  ii',  and  especially 
II*'*''),  it  is  a  promise  of  deliverance  from  the  "shepherds,"  />. 
native  rulers  (?  high  priests),  who  misgovern  Israel,  and  from  the 
"traffickers  of  ithe  flock,"  t  <■*■  foreign  powers  (presumably  the 
Seleucidae  or  the  Ptolemies),  whose  dealings  with  Israel  are 
prompted  solely  by  the  thought  of  their  own  aggrandizement 
(so  Wellh.).  The  date  of  the  prophecy  will  not  (on  account  of 
9")  be  earlier  than  ac.  3334     Stade  places  it  e.  280  B,c.  § 

1 1*""  (snd  perhaps  1 1^  **  u  well)  is  to  be  understood,  in  all  probability, 
not  ai  a  piedictioD,  but  M  ■  symbolical  description  of  events  whicli  had 
already  taken  place,  the  HgraJUaace  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  allegoiy 
to  point  ouL  These  would  be  ma>t  natuially  understood  as  events  which 
had  happened  recently  when  the  ptophet  wrote  ;  but  in  oui  imperfect  Icnov- 
ledge  of  much  of  the  post-exilic  period  we  aic  unable  to  say  definitely 
whether  this  view  is  conect  or  not.  Upon  any  view  of  the  prophecy  tboe 
is  much  in  it  which  is  obscure,  and  much  which  may  be  diRerently  interpreted 
(as  lo*-'  \\^-*-*^).  The  "three  shepherds,"  cut  off  "in  one  day"  (tl"), 
have  often,  for  imtance,  been  supposed  to  denote  the  three  leading  ctisse* 
of  kings,  priests,  and  prophets,  the  reference — according  to  Bred,  and  Kuipet 
(p.  29) — being  to  the  violent  interruption  of  the  national  life  occasioned  by 
the  catastrophe  of  B.C.  5S6.  The  obscurity  of  the  allusions  is  much  greald 
than  is  usual  in  pre-exilic  prophecies,  and  is  a  point  in  which  the  prophecy 

*  Hence,  probably,  the  pre-exilic  colouring  which  it  in  parts  presents. 
Kuiper  (p.  145)  and  Eckardt  (p.  loi  f.),  however,  both  agree  with  Cheyne 
{JQR.  18S8,  p.  82)  and  Kuenen  (§  81.  10),  that  there  are  ground*  for  sup- 
posing actual  fragments  of  pre-exilic  prophecies  to  have  been  incorpiHated 
by  the  author  in  parts  of  his  work. 

+  Iirm')lii3(iil"LXX;  Stade,  p.  26  «. ;  Kirkp.  p.  404"-;  Wellh.). 

X  Kirkp.  indeed  dates  it  "  60-70  years  after  the  Return  "  (p.  451) ;  but 
he  is  obliged  for  this  purpose  to  reject  the  words  lyuiMi/ rA/ wkj,  O  Gnat, 
as«e'oss(p.473f-)- 

g  In  320  Ptolemy  Idgi  surprised  Jerusalem  on  a  Sabbath  ;  and  Josephus 
speaks  of  many  Judahites  taken  captive  by  him  afterwards  to  f^pC  (cf. 
Ewald,  Hist.  V.  226)  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  invading  armies  passed  through 
Palestine  more  than  once,  vii.  undtr  Eumenes  in  318,  Antigonus  in  3'S-3I4. 
Seleucus  in  301  and  Z<I5,  and  Antiochus  in  2S1.  One  of  the  last  three 
occasions  might,  Swde  thinks  (Z^7'»'.  1882.  pp.  30Z.  304),  have  soggesud 
the  terms  of  g'"".  Kuiper  (p.  158  ff.)  places  c.  9-10  immediately  after  (he 
battle  of  Issus  (B.C.  333),  supposing  g'"'  (as  also  11'"')  to  have  been  written 
in  anticipation  of  the  advance  of  Alexander  upon  Egypt  <in  the  COUrK  id 
which  he  be^^ieged  and  took  Tyre  and  (iaza),  B.u.  'i^i,  and  urtdeistanding 
the  two  chapters  generally  as  giving  expK'ssion  to  the  hopes  of  restoiatioa 
raised  by  Alexander's  successes;  c  II  was  written  later,  after  tliese  bopei 
had  been  disappointed. 
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Tcsemblei  Is*.  24-37.  For  diviturt  (lO^  in  the  post'Cxilic  age,  ct  Mai.  3*. 
Comp.  further  Wellh.  Miner  Prepktti,  p.  180  ff. ;  Kukp.  pp.  443-447,  452- 
4S8,  459-467- 

Hengstcnbeig,  Stade,  and  others  seek  to  support  the  same  conclusion  u 
to  the  date  of  Zecb.  9-TI,  by  pointing  to  passages  in  which  the  author  ii 
dependent  upon  earlier  prophecies  (esp.  those  of  Jer.  and  Ez.).*  But  the 
aifonient  is  of  doubtful  cogency  1  aod  that  Stade,  in  particular,  has  greatly 
oretBtated  it,  it  generally  allowed  (iCueo,  J  Si.  7  ;  Kirkp.  p.  441  ;  Kuiper, 
pp.  ti6-i3o) :  in  some  cases  the  expressions  quoted  as  parallel  Are  not  so 
nmilar,  or  of  such  an  exceptional  character,  that  one  must  necessarily  have 
been  borrowed  Irom  the  other ;  and,  where  the  tesembliuice  is  greater,  it  is 
often  uncertain  (comp.  above,  p.  313  f.)  which  of  two  similar  passages  has 
fbimed  Ibe  model  for  the  other,  until  it  has  been  shown,  upon  independent 
grouDdi,  which  of  the  passages  was  first  written. 

(a.)  12^13',  In  c.  la  the  prophet  sees  an  assembly  of 
nations,  ladadxn^  JudaH,  advancing  against  Jerusalem,  12''^; 
but  their  forces  are  smitten  with  a  sudden  panic,  v.*,  and  the 
\3I9\  diieftains  of  Judah,  perceiving  that  Jehovah  fights  for 
Jerusalem,  turn  their  arms  against  the  other  nations,  v.^- ; 
Jehovah,  however,  saves  Judah  first,  in  order  that  the  capital, 
elated  by  deliverance,  may  not  triumph  over  it,  v.^-*.  After  this, 
Jehovah  pours  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  (who  seem,  to 
be  represented  as  guilty  of  some  murder)  a  "  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication " ;  they  mourn  in  consequence  long  and  bitterly, 
expressing  thereby  their  penitence,  v.""-".  Henceforth  a  fountain 
of  purification  from  sin  is  permanently  opened  (fWM  .  . .  iVil'^  in 
Jerusalem ;  idols  are  cut  off ;  and  prophets  (who  appear  to  be 
represented  in  an  unfavourable  hght)  cease,  either  being  repudi- 
ated by  their  friends  or  disowning  their  vocation,  i^^*. 

C.  14.  Another  assault  upon  Jerusalem  is  here  described. 
The  nations  this  time  capture  the  city,  and  half  of  its  population 
is  taken  into  captivity,  v."- ;  Jehovah  next  appears  in  order  to 
rescue  the  remainder;  He  stands  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
which  is  rent  in  sunder  beneath  Him,  and  through  the  chasm 
the  fugitives  escape,  v.'-*.  Thereupon  the  Messianic  age  com- 
mmces :  two  streams  issue  forth  from  Jerusalem,  E.  and  W.,  to 

•  Comp.  9»^,  Et  aS*-  *■  ■».— 9*.  Zcph.  a*.— 9*-',  Am.  »*■•.— 9",  Mic. 
S""*.— f)"*,  Isa.  6i^— ic^.  Jet.  23'',  Et  34"  (the  he-goats).— ic^,  Mic 
7".— 10»»{ride»son  horses),  Ei.  38",— 10",  Jer.  a3»».— 10*,  Jer.  31".— 10^, 
Hot.  II".— 10^,  Mic.  7'«".^n*,  Jer.  zj".— ii">,  Jer.  la*  (the  "pride  of 
Jorfan").— II*.  Jer.  Ia'{"  flock.  .  .  slaughter").— ii",  Jer.  50".— 11*", 
Ec  34*.  For  th«  figure  <d  the  shepherd  <u>d  the  sheep,  lee  alio  p.  aj%. 
No.  I,  Uic.  5*,  Zeph.  3».  Ec  34  (Jwsim).  and  la.  56U. 
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water  the  land,  which  becomes  a  plain,  with  the  exception  of 
Jerusalem  (cf.  Isa,  2°),  which  is  rebuilt  to  its  former  limits  (cf. 
Jer.  31'*'),  v."».  V."'*  the  prophet  reverts  to  the  period  of 
v.^  in  order  to  describe  more  fully  the  dispersion  of  the  invaders, 
in  which  Judah  is  specially  named  as  taking  part  (v."  RV, 
marg.).  The  nations  who  escape  do  homage  to  Israel's  God, 
and  come  annually  to  worship  Him  at  the  Feast  of  Tabemades ; 
if  they  n^lect  to  do  this,  Jehovah  withholds  from  them  their 
nun,  wMIe  the  Egyptians  (whose  country  was  not  dependent 
upon  rain  for  its  fertility)  are  punished  in  another  manner, 
v.>*-" ;  and  all  Jerusalem  is  consecrated  to  His  service,  v."*-. 

By  many  critics*  this  prophecy  has  been  assigned  to  a  prophet  linng 
shoitjy  before  the  close  of  the  kingdom  of  Jiidah,  under  either  Jehoiakim, 
Jehoiachin,  01  Zedekiah.  Thai  the  Northern  kingdom  no  longer  existed  maj' 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  though  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  is  Mid 
(13'}  to  be  Israel,  Judah  alone  is  mentioned,  and  is  regarded  as  constilutii^ 
the  entire  people  of  God  ;  (he  promise,  loo,  in  14'°,  includes  Geba,  the  most 
northemly  border  lown  of  Judah,  but  takes  no  notice  of  the  territory  of  the 
ten  tribes.  Thai,  further,  it  was  written  subsequently  lo  the  death  of  King 
\33fi\  Josiah  at  Mi^iddo  (R.c.  6og),  appears  from  iz",  if  it  nia;  be  assumed 
(as  is  commonly  done)  (hat  by  the  "  mournii^  of  Hadadrimmoa  in  the  vaKef 
of  Megiddo  "  is  mean!  the  lamentation  over  the  death  of  that  king,  alluded  to 
in  2  Ki.  23™-  a  Ch.  as"-".  And  the  mention  of  the  "  House  of  Ehwid " 
(iz'-  "■■  "  :3')  appears  lo  indicate  a  time  when  Judah  was  sliil  ruled  by  kii^ 
The  idolatry  noticed  in  13',  and  the  dcscriplion  of  the  prophets  id  13*^, 
would  agree  with  Ihe  same  date  (Jer.  aj"-  &c.).  The  references  in  la"- 1^"- 
are  supposed  accordingly  lo  be  (o  the  approaching  attack  of  the  ChaMacans, 
to  their  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  5S6,  and  to  the  escape,  after  severe  Iriala,  of 
a  fraction  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  these  reasons  are  conclusive.  The 
prophecy  is  very  different  in  characitT  from  the  contemporary 
prophecies  of  Zephaniah  and  Jeremiah  (see  esp.  14''*);  and 
the  passages  quoted,  though  sufficient  to  make  it  probable  that 
it  was  written  after  the  end  of  the  Noithern  kingdom  in  722  and 
the  death  of  Josiah  in  609,  do  not  show  with  equal  deamess 
that  it  was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  586. 
The  lamentation  for  Josiah  remained,  as  z  Ch.  35**""  shows,  in 
the  memory  of  the  people,  long  after  the  generation  which  wit- 
nessed it  had  died  out.  The  terms  in  which  the  "  House  of 
David "  is  alluded  to  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  was  the 
ruling  family,  though  it  is  true  that  a  pre-eminence  is  attached  lo 

*  Abp.  Newcome,  Knobel,  Schrader,  BIcek,  Ewald,  Riehn,  von  OieUi. 
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it  (la*-*  13'):  it  is  mentioned  side  by  side  with  other  families 
(ii"-'*);  and  from  i  Ch.  3""*,  Ezr.  8-  we  Itnow  that  the  de- 
scendants of  David  were  reckoned  as  a  distinct  family  as  late  as 
the  time  of  the  Chronicler,  Other  indications  favour  the  post- 
exilic  date.  The  independent  position  assigned  to  the  "  House 
of  Levi,"  as  a  whole,  beside  the  "  House  of  David,"  is  unlike  the 
representations  of  the  earlier  period  {e.g.  those  of  Jeremiah,  who 
only  names  the  priests  as  a  class,  and  ranks  them  after  the 
king's  "princes,"  1'*  a**  4*  8'  13'*  &c.);  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  harmonize  with  post-exilic  relations,  when  the  family  of 
David  was  reduced  in  prestige,  and  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  con- 
solidated. The  allusions  in  13'""  are  obscure;  but  prophets 
generally  (not  false  prophets  only)  seem  to  be  regarded  with 
disfavour,  and  we  are  reminded  of  the  age  in  which  Shemaiah, 
Noadiah,  and  "the  rest  of  the  prophets,"  conspired  against 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  6i"-"),  Sorcerers  are  alluded  to  in  MaL  3'. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  prophecy  is  the 
opposition  between  Judah  and  Jerusalem  [331]  (la^  cf.  14"*), 
of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  pre-exilic  writings,  but  which  m^ht 
arise  in  later  times,  when  the  central  importance  of  the  Temple 
had  increased,  when  Jews  of  the  Diaspora  would  turn  their  eyes 
naturally  to  Jerusalem,  so  that  in  comparison  with  it  the  country 
districts  might  be  depreciated,  and  might  readily  be  looked  down 
upon  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  "  House  of  David "  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
are  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  associated  together  (la^-*  13'). 

As  regards  the  ateasioH  of  the  prophecy  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
speculate.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  the  post-eiilic  period  where  out  history 
is  a  blank  (B.C.  51S-45S;  4]2'30o),  the  family  of  David  assumed  importance 
in  Jerusalem,  and  supplied  some  of  the  leading  judges  and  administrators,  and 
thai  they  had  been  implicated  with  the  people  of  the  capital  in  some  deed 
of  blood  (la'^'*),  on  the  ground  of  which  (he  prophet  depicts  Jehovah's 
appearance  in  judgment.  In  the  heathen  invaders  of  ta"'  14"'  he  perhaps 
has  not  in  view  any  actual  expected  foe,  but  pictures  an  imaginary  assault  of 
nations,  tike  Ezekiel  (c  3S-39t),  From  which  be  represents  Jerusalem,  though 

*  In  la'  it  may  be  assumed  that  Judah  fights  against  Jenisalem  by  eom< 
pulsion;  cf.  v.*"-*-*. 

t  Traits  su^esled  by  earlier  prophecies  are  perhaps :  la',-  Iia.  51". — v.* 
(the  cup  of  reeling),  Isa.  51".— v.«,  Di,  28".— v.",  14™,  Joel  3*.— v.»,  Et 
3g^»*.-i3',  Ei.  36».— V.',  Hos.  a".— 14°.  Am.  i'.— v>'-».  Is*.  84*.— ».», 
Bk.  47"-,  Joel  3"».— v.".  Jer.  si^-v.",  Jer.  as*.  Isa,  43"  (the  ^ertm  ot 
"  ban  ").— v."*-  w,  Et  38^1-  =».— v.'",  Isa.  66".— v.*"-  Jer.  31",  Jod  3". 
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not  without  severe  losset,  h  delireied.  la  other  featarei  also  the  propliecj 
appean  to  be  one  of  those  (c£  Isa.  34-37)  in  which  not  merely  QttJlgurtiiBi, 
Iwt  the  imagiiia/ive  clement  is  larger  Ihaa  is  generally  the  case,  especially  ia 
the  [se-eiilic  pmphets.  But  even  whea  allowance  has  been  made  foe  this, 
many  details  in  the  prophecy  remaiD  perplexing ;  and  piohably  no  entirely 
satis&ctory  explanation  of  it  is  now  attainable.* 

That  the  author  of  Zech.  i-S  should  be  also  the  author  of 
either  c.  9-11  or  c.  12-14  '^  hardly  possible.  Z«chariah  uses  a 
different  phraseology,  evinces  different  interests,  and  moves  in  a 
different  drcle  of  ideas  from  those  which  prevail  in  c  ^14. 

Thus  Zech.  is  peculiarly  fond  of  the  confinnalory  formata,  "Thns  saith 
ihe  Lord  "  (i«.  •.  M-  M. "  2'  3'  6"  ftc) ;  "  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto 
..."  i>  4*&J''*-*S'-";  in  c.  9-14  we  have  the  former  only  in  11*,  the 
latter  not  at  all :  the  parenthetic  "  Saith  the  [33a]  Lord  "  is  also  much  more 
frequent  in  c.  1-8  than  in  c  9-14 ;  on  the  other  hand,  "  in  that  day,"  whid) 
is  specially  frequent  in  c.  12-14  (12*' *■*■■*"■  »■"  ly^- *•***•  1^*.  •.  a.  ».  u. «. 
"),  occurs  Ihrice  only  m  c  1-8  (i"  3"  6"),  and  only  twice  in  c.  9-11  (9* 
11").  In  c.  9-14  (except  in  the  narrative  part  of  c.  11)  poetic  imagery  and 
furm  prevnil  (the  verses,  as  in  the  prophets  generally,  being  composed  largely 
of  parallel  clauses) :  in  c.  i-S  the  style  is  unpoetii^,  and  parallelism  b  un- 


That  c  1-8  consists  lai^ely  of  visions,  of  which  there  are 
none  in  c  9-14,  might  not  itself  be  incompatible  with  identity 
of  author  (cf.  Am.  1-6  and  7-9) ;  but  the  dominant  ideas  and 
representations  of  c  1—8  are  very  different  from  those  of  either 
c.  9-ir  or  c.  12-14.  In  c  1-8,  the  Ufetime  of  the  author  and 
the  objects  of  his  interest — the  Temple  and  the  affairs  of  the 
restored  community — are  very  manifest ;  but  the  circumstances 
and  interests  of  the  author,  whether  of  c  9-11  or  of  c;  12-14, 
whatever  obscurity  may  hang  over  particular  passages,  are  cer- 
tainly very  different.  Zechariah's  pictures  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  Messianic  age  are  coloured  quite  differently  from  those  <rf 
c  9-rr  or  a  12-14  (contrast  3*  6'-''^'  with  g";  and  C  8  with  the 
representation  in  c  14):  the  prospects  of  the  nation  are  also 
represented  differently  (contrast  i"  »*■"  8"-  with  12**  14*')  and 
observe  that  in  c  12-14  the  return  of  Jewish  exiles  is  not  one 
of  the  events  which  the  prophet  looks  forward  to), 

Similarities  bclween  c.  I-S  and  c  9-I4  are  few,  and  insignificant  as 
compared  with  the  features  of  difference.     The  only  noteworthy  one  is  the 

•  The  post -exilic  date  of  c.  ia-14  is  accepted  by  most  critics,  except  ihoae 
named  p.  353,  neti. 
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phnue  arm  lapB,  7"  9"  (but  see  Ei.  jf):  i-3St  =  te  remmie-;^  13*  (in  difler- 
ent  connexions)  occurs  loo  often  to  be  characteristic  of  a  single  writer  (3  Sa. 
la" 24",  Job  7"  :  I  Ki.  15",  a  Ch.  15',  Ecci.  11");  "daughter  of  2Soo," 
a**  9*,  is  used  constantly  by  the  prophets  ;  and  the  mention  of  Israel  beside 
Judahin  i^B"*.  as  in  g"*  ("  Ephraim"),  ia»("  the  house  of  Joseph  "),  and 
1 1*.  forms  a  slender  argument  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  aulhor^ip,  in  view  ol 
the  frequency  with  which  the  prophets,  even  afler  the  faJl  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  refer  to  both  divisions  of  the  people,  and  include  both  in  their  pro- 
mises of  restoration  (cf.  p.  391]. 

The  position  of  c  9-11,  12-14  is  probably  to  be  attributed 
to  the  compiler  who  united  the  writings  of  the  "  Minor  Prophets  " 
into  a  volume. 

[333]  This  appears  to  follow  from  a  comparison  of  the  titles  to  Zedl.  9-1 1, 
13-14  and  MalachL     We  have,  namely— 

Zech.    9"  7ni  p^a  mn'  -ar\  mpb 

la'   S<rw  Sv  -T.T  -OT  mm 

Mai.      i'   Surm'  ^»  nof  I3n  <tm3 

As  the  comtnnation  mn- 131  mts  is  a  little  remarkable,  and  does  ikot  occur 
betides,  it  is  natural  to  seek  some  common  eicplanation  foi  the  similarity  of 
the  three  titles.  In  9',  now,  these  words  form  an  integral  part  of  the  sentence 
that  tallows ;  in  the  other  two  cases  they  belong  entirely  to  the  title.  It  is 
a  plausible  conjecture  therefore  that,  the  three  prophecies  now  known  as 
"Zech."9-ll,  ia-14  and  "Malachi"  coming  to  the  compiler's  hands  with 
no  authors'  names  prefixed,  he  attached  the  first  of  these  at  the  point  which 
hi*  Tolume  had  reached,  vii.  the  end  of  Zech.  S,  arranging  the  other  two  so 
■s  to  follow  this,  and  framing  titles  for  them  (Zech.  la'  and  Mai.  1')  on  the 
model  of  the  opening  words  of  Zech.  9'. 


§  13.  Malacul 

The  prophecy  of  Malachi  may  be  divided  for  convenience 
into  six  parts  or  paragraphs. 

(i.)  i"  (Exordium).  The  love  of  Jehovah  towards  Israel 
(which  was  questioned  by  some  of  Malachi's  contemporaries)  is 
manifest  in  the  contrasted  lots  of  Israel  and  Edom :  in  v^n 
may  Esau's  descendants  expect  a  restoration  of  their  ruined 
countiy. 

(a.)  i^-a*.  Israel,  however,  is  unmindful  of  this  low,  and 
does  not  render  to  Jehovah  the  honour  and  reverence  which  are 
His  due.  Especially  the  priests  are  neglectful  of  their  duties, 
allowing  inferior  or  unclean  ofTerings  to  be  presented  upon  the 
altar:  the  service  of  Jehovah  Is  in  consequence  brought  into 
contempt,  for  which   they  are  threatened,  a'*,  with  condign 
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punishment :  Jehovah  will  send  a  curse  upon  them,  and  make 
them  contcmptibte  before  all  the  people. 

(s)  a'*'*,  A  denunciation  of  those  who  had  divoroed theii 
own  wives  and  contracted  marriages  with  foreign  women. 

(4.)  2^^-3'.  To  those  who  questioned  the  Divine  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  argued  that  righteousness  secured  no 
greater  favour  in  God's  sight  than  unrighteousness,  the  prophet 
announces  the  approach  of  a  day  of  judgment,  when  Jehovah 
will  appear  "  suddenly "  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  His  un- 
worthy priests,  besides  declaring  Himself  as  a  "swift  witness" 
against  the  guilty  members  of  His  nation  generally. 

[334]  (S-)  3^''*-  The  neglect  of  the  people  in  paying  tithes  and 
other  dues  has  been  visited  by  Jehovah  with  drought,  locusts, 
and  failure  of  crops ;  but  a  blessing  is  promised  upon  the  land 
if  in  the  future  these  obligations  are  conscientiously  discharged 

(6.)  3'"-4''.  The  people  complain  that  "it  is  vain  to  serve 
God";  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  evil  and  the  good: 
the  day  is  coming,  replies  the  prophet,  when  Jehovah  will  own 
those  that  are  His,  and  silence  the  mumiurers,  31*-'';  the 
workers  of  wickedness  will  be  punished,  and  the  righteous 
triumph  over  their  fall,  4'-'.  The  prophecy  concludes  with 
an  exhortation  to  obey  the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and 
with  a  promise  of  the  advent  of  Elijah  the  prophet,  to  move 
the  people  to  repentance  against  the  day  of  Jehovah,  and  thus 
to  avert,  or  mitigate,  the  curse  which  otherwise  must  smite  the 
earth,  4*-*. 

Respecting  the  person  of  Malnchi  nothing  is  known.  The  name  doe*  not 
occur  elsewhere  ;  and  it  has  even  lieen  questioned  whether  it  be  the  peraon»l 
nanie  of  the  prophet.  Already  tlie  LXX  have  strangely,  in  l',  ir  xapl 
drrAov  avTBu  {i.e.  imSd  for  'vi'^c) ;  and  the  Targum  has,  "  by  the  hand  ol 
Maiachi  [or,  of  my  messenger],  wiost  name  it  callid  Msra  Ike  siriie,"  Tbe 
same  tradition  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  (who  accepts  il)  and  other  writen. 
But  haj]  Ezra  been  the  author  of  the  prophecy,  it  is  difficult  to  think  that  his 
authorship  would  have  l>een  (bus  concealed.  From  the  similarity  of  the  title, 
in  fomi,  to  Zech.  9'  12',  it  is  probable  (p.  3S5)  that  it  was  framed  by  the 
compiler  of  the  vc)lumc  of  the  twelve  propheta ;  and  this,  taken  in  conjunctioo 
with  the  somewhat  prominent  recurrence  of  the  same  word  in  3',  has  led 
some  modem  scholars  to  the  conjeclure  that  the  prophecy,  when  it  came  to  the 
compiler's  hands,  had  no  author's  name  preliiie^l,  and  that  he  derived  the  name 
froni  3'.  'SkSo  lieing  there  undcrstotxl  hy  him  either  as  an  actual  designation 
of  the  author,  or  as  a  term  descriptive  of  his  otTice,  and  so  capable  of  beii^ 
applied  to  him  symbolically  (Ewald,  Kueneii,  Keuss,  Stade,  Wellh.). 
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It  is  evident  that  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  belongs  lo  the 
period  after  the  Captivity,  when  Judah  was  a  Persian  province 
("thy  govfrnor"  •\TV\X>  i';  cf.  Hag.  i',  Neh,  s"  la'*  &c.l,  when 
the  Temple  had  been  rebuilt  (i"  3'),  and  public  worship  was 
again  carried  on  in  it  The  three  abuses  which  he  mainly 
attacks  are  the  degeneracy  of  the  priesthood,  intermarriage  with 
foreign  women,  and  the  remissness  of  the  people  in  the  payment 
of  sacred  dues.  These  abuses,  especially  the  second  and  third, 
are  mentioned  prominently  in  the  memoirs  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
and  are  what  those  reformers  set  themselves  [335]  strenuously 
to  correct  (see  Ezra  9*  id>-^f^*,  Neh.  la^-^^-  ijiir.  iMr.ssir.  28f.). 
It  may  reasonably  be  inferred  therefore  that  the  prophecy  dates 
from  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 

The  only  question  open  is  whether  its  author  wrote  te/are  the  airival  of 
Em  in  Judah,  B.C.  458  (Heizfeld,  Bleek,  Reu&s,  Stade),  or  somewhat  later. 
Tit.  either  shortly  before  or  during  Nehemiah's  second  visit  there  (Neh.  IJ*"'), 
B.C.  433  (Schrader,  Kohler,  Keil,  von  Orelli,  Kuenen).  On  the  whole,  the 
period  of  Nehemiah's  absence  at  the  Persian  Court  is  the  most  probable  :  the 
(eiTDS  of  1'  make  it  a  little  unlikely  that  Nehemiah  himself  was  "governor" 
•t  the  time  when  Malachi  wrote. 

The  situation  in  Judah  at  the  time  when  Malachi  prophesied 
was  one  of  depression  and  discontent.  The  expectations  which 
earlier  prophets  had  aroused  had  not  been  fulfilled ;  the  restora- 
tion from  Babylon  had  brought  with  it  none  of  the  ideal  glories 
promised  by  the  second  Isaiah  :  bad  harvests  increased  the  dis- 
appointment :  hence  many  among  the  people  began  to  doubt 
the  Divine  justice ;  Jehovah,  they  argued,  could  no  longer  be  the 
Holy  God,  for  He  was  heedless  of  His  people's  necessity,  and 
permitted  sin  to  continue  unpunished ;  to  what  purpose,  there- 
fore, should  they  concern  themselves  with  His  service  f  A  spirit 
of  religious  indifference  and  moral  laxity  began  thus  to  prevail 
among  the  people.  The  same  temper  appears  even  among  the 
priests :  they  perform  their  offices  perfunctorily ;  they  express 
by  their  actions,  if  not  by  their  words,  their  contempt  for  the 
service  in  which  they  are  engaged.  And  the  mixed  marriages 
^ich  were  now  the  fashion  threatened  to  obliterate  altogether 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  nation.  Malachi  seeks  to  recall 
his  people  to  religious  and  moral  earnestness :  he  insists  on  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  the  distinctive  character  of  the  natioa     His  book  is 
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remarkable  among  the  writings  of  the  prophets  on  account  of  the 
interest  which  it  evinces  in  ritual  observances,  and  the  grave  light 
in  which  it  views  ritual  laxity.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  Israel's  preservation  as  the 
people  of  God  could  only  be  effectually  secured  by  a  strict 
observance  of  the  ceremonial  obligations  laid  upon  it,  and  by  its 
holding  firmly  aloof  from  the  disintegrating  influences  to  which 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  its  neighbours  would  inevitably 
expose  it.  Malachi  judged  the  times  as  the  reformers  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  judged  them.  But  he  is  no  formalist ;  his  book  [336] 
breathes  the  genuine  prophetic  spirit:  ceremonial  observances 
are  of  value  in^is  eyes  only  as  securing' spmiual  service;  moral 
ofTences  are  warmly  reprobated  by  him  (3*);  and  from  the 
thought  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  Israelites,  imder  one  Father, 
he  deduces  the  social  duties  which  they  owe  to  one  another,  and 
the  wrongfuhiess  of  the  selfish  system  of  divorce  prevalent  in 
his  day. 

The  style  of  Malachi  is  more  prosaic  than  that  of  the  prophets 
generally:  he  has  several  peculiarities  of  expression  (Kohler, 
p.  26) ;  and  his  diction  betrays  marks  of  lateness,  though  not  so 
numerous  or  pronounced  as  Esther,  Chronicles,  and  Ecclesiastes.* 
He  adopts  also  a  novel  literary  form :  first  he  states  briefly  the 
truth  which  he  desires  to  enforce,  then  follows  the  contradiction 
or  objection  which  it  is  supposed  to  provoke,  finally  there  comes 
the  prophet's  reply,  reasserting  and  substantiating  his  original 
proposition  (i^f-^ff.   ji^f.  i7  ^7. 8.  isir.j       Thus  "in  place  of  the 

rhetorical  development  of  a  subject,  usual  with  the  earlier  pro- 
phets, there  appears  in  Malachi  a  dialectic  treatment  by  means 
of  question  and  answer.  We  have  here  the  first  traces  of  that 
method  of  exposition  which,  in  the  schools  that  arose  about  this 
time,  became  ultimately  the  prevalent  one  "  (Kohler,  p.  26,  after 
Ewald). 

*  £,i;  hni  to  defile ^  i^-  " ;  ttk  *sd  2' ;  and  the  inelegant  syntax  of  a", 
which  is  quite  in  the  style  of  the  Chronicler. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PSALMS. 

LlTKRATDRB.— H.  Ewald  in  t^e/>IVA/er'fl!Myf£.I,*lS66  (translated:  also  tlie 
ta^  of  The  Fsalms  chnmologiiatly  arrangtd,  by  Four  Fiwnds,  1S67) ;  Justus 
Obhausen  (in  the  Kgf.  Exeg.  Handb.),  1853;  H.  Hupfeld,  Dit  Psalmm, 
1855-62,*  revised  by  W.  Nowack,  1888  ;  F.  Hitiig,  Die  Psahntn,  1863,  1865  j 
F.  Dclitisch,  1867.  *  1883  (translated  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  1887-89).  '{post- 
hnmous)  1S94 ;  J.  J.  S.  Pcrowne,  The  Book  of  rsa/mi :  a  new  Iraml.  arilk 
ItUrod.  and  Notes,  1864-68,  '  1886  ;  W.Kay,  7  At  Psa/mr  niili  Notes?  1874; 
H.  Gnti,  Krit.  Komm.  tu  dot  Psalnien,  18S2-83  (alters  the  text  much  too 
freely);  T,  K.  Cheyne,  Jht  Boot  of  Fsaltns :  a  n^  trans!,  with  Conm.  iSSS 
(on  the  text,  see  esp.  pp.  369-406) ;  Tie  Hislonial  Origin  and  Religious 
Idtai  of  the  Psalter  (\:ae.  "Bampton  Lectures  "for  1SS9),  1S91 ;  Aids  to  the 
Dama  Study  of  Criticism,  1892,  p.  1295.  (chiefly  sermon-studies  on  Ps.  8, 
16,  24,  36,  38,  3a,  51,  63,  68,  86,  87,  113-11S) ;  A.  F.  Kiikpatrick,  in  the 
Camh.  Bible  for  Sthools,  1891  (Bk.  i.),  1895  (Bks.  ii.-iii.);  F.  Baethgen  (in 
Nowack's  "Handkommentar"),  1892!  J.  Wellhausen  (in  Haupt's  SBOT.), 
1896.  See  also  Lagarde,  Orienlalia,  ii.  (1S80)  p.  13?,;  R,  W.  Church 
(Dean  <rf  SL  Paul's)  in  The  Gifts  of  CivilisiUien,  1880,  p.  391  ff.;  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTJC?  Lett,  vii.;  M.  Kopbtein,  Dit  Asaph-Pss.  unlersiuhl,  1S81  j 
A.  Neobauer,  On  lie  Titles  of  the  Psalms  atcerding  to  early  Jewish  Aul/iorilies, 
in  Studia  Bihlita,  iL  pL  I  ff.  (Oxford,  1S90] ;  Montetiore,  "  Mystic  Passages  in 
tbe  Vsaltza,"  JQR.  Jan.  1889,  p.  143?,,  and  review  of  Cheyne's  Orig.  of  Ps., 
OcL  1891,  p.  I29tf.;  A.  Rahlfs,  -in  und  HV  in  di?i  Pss.,  1S92  ;  B.  Stade, 
*' Die  Mess.  Hofiiiung  im  Psalter,"  Z,  /  Tkeol.  u.  Kircke,  1892,  p.  369  ff.; 
W.  T.  Davison,  The  Praises  of  Isr.,  an  Introd.  to  lie  Study  of  the  Pss., 
1893,  *lS97;  G.  Beer,  Individual-  w.  Geineindefsalmen,  1894;  W.  Diehl, 
Mrklinmgvmt  Ps.  47,  1894;  B.Jacob,  "Beitrage  lu  einer  ELnl.  in  die  Pss." 
i€XiSelah,  the  titles,  &c),  ZATW.  1896,  pp.  I39ff.,  265  tf.,  1897,  p.  48  fT. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  (in  most  German  MSS,,*  which  arc 
followed  in  the  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible)  opens  the 
third  division  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  the  D'3V13,  or  writings 
(also  somedmes  V^'P'n  "3n3,  'Ayioypa^). 

Hebrew  Pt>etry.\ — Hebrew  poetry  reaches  back  to  the  most 

*  InSponiiliMSS.,  as  in  Massoretic  Ustj,  I:  is  preceded  by  Chronkhi. 

t  See  Rob.  Lowth,  De  sacra  peesi  Hebraorum  fralediotus  aeademit,e 
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[338]  ancient  recollections  of  the  Israelites  (Gen.  49,  Nu.  21^^- 
^"^,  Jud.  5,  &c.) ;  probably,  as  with  other  nations,  it  was  the 
form  in  which  their  earliest  literary  efforts  found  expression. 
Many  poetical  pieces  are  preserved  in  the  historical  books ;  and 
the  Books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job  (the  Dialogue),  Song  of 
Songs,  and  Lamentations  are  entirely  poetical.  The  line  between 
poetry  and  elevated  prose  being,  moreover,  less  sharply  drawn 
in  Hebrew  than  in  Western  languages,  the  prophets  not  un- 
frequently  rise  into  a  lyric  or  elegiac  strain ;  and  even  the  author 
of  Ecdesiastes  is  led  sometimes,  by  the  moralizing  character  of 
his  discourse,  to  cast  his  thoughts  into  the  form  of  gnomic 
poetry. 

Of  the  two  forms  of  poetry  in  which  the  greatest  masterpieces 
of  the  Aryan  races  have  been  cast,  the  epos  and  the  drama,  the 
former  is  entirely  unrepresented  in  Hebrew  literature,  the  latter 
is  represented  only  in  a  rudimentary  and  imperfect  form«  As 
will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place,  the  Song  of  Songs  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  drama ;  and  the  Book  of  Job  may  be  styled  a  dramatic 
poem.  But  the  genius  of  the  ancient  Israelite  was  pre-eminently 
subjective ;  the  Hebrew  poet  did  not  readily  accommodate  him- 
self to  the  presentation,  in  a  poetical  form,  of  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  others,  such  as  the  epos  and  the  drama  both  require; 
it  was  his  own  thoughts  and  emotions  for  which  he  sought 
spontaneously  to  find  forms  of  expression.  Hence  Hebrev 
poetry  is  almost  exclusively  lyric  and  gnomic. 

In  lyric  poetry,  the  poet  gives  vent  to  his  personal  emotions 
or  experiences — his  joys  or  sorrows,  his  cares  or  complaints,  bis 
aspirations  or  his  despair ;  or  he  reproduces  in  words  the  impres- 
sions which  nature  or  history  may  have  made  upon  him.  The 
character  of  lyric  poetry,  it  is  evident,  may  vary  widely  accordii^ 
to  the  subject,  and  according  to  the  circumstances  and  mood  of 
the  poet  himself.  Gnomic  poetry  consists  of  observations  ai 
human  life  and  society,  or  generalizations  respecting  conduct  and 
character.     But  the  line  between  these  two  forms  cannot  always 

(Oxon.  1753;  transl.  by  G.  Gregory  1847);  J.  G.  von  Herder,  Vtm  (M 
dcr  Ebr.  Poesie,  1782-83  (reprinted,  Gotha,  1890) ;  H.  Ewald,  Du  Dkktr 
des  AB,s^  L  I  ("  Allgemeincs  uber  die  hcbr.  Dichtkunst,  und  ilber  dts 
Psalmenbuch  " ;  only  pp.  239-292,  209-233  translated,  in  the  tnnslatioa  of 
the  Psalms,  L  p.  i  ff.,  ii.  p.  328  ff.) ;  Kuenen,  Onderzoekf  ilL  I  (1895),  l-j9b 
with  the  references. 
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be  drawn  strictly :  lyric  poetcy,  for  instance,  may  assume  a. 
parenetic  tone,  ghing  rise  to  an  intennediate  form  which  may 
be  called  didaetie  {e^.  Ps.  15,  25,  37  ;  Pr.  1-9) ;  or  again,  a  poem 
which  is,  on  the  whole,  didactic  may  rise  in  parts  into  a  lyric 
strain  {Job  39-31,  38-39;  P^.  S'"). 

Most  of  the  Hebrew  poett;  that  has  been  preserred  b  of  a  religious  tjipe : 
bat  poeti7  is  the  expresiioa  of  &  national  charactei ;  and  no  doubt  othirr  [339] 
iides  of  the  natianal  life — i.g.  deeds  of  warriois,  incidents  of  domestic  interest, 
love,  wine,  mnriages,  and  dea.ths— were  fiilly  represented  in  iL  Examples 
of  poems,  or  poetic  aayings,  in  the  OT.  of  a  purely  secular  character  are 
Geo.  4*''  (Lamecli's  song  of  triumph  over  the  invention  of  metal  weapons), 
Nu.  jii«-»-»,  Jud,  15",  I  Sa.  iS',  and  even  David's  two  elegies,  3  Sa. 
jkM9  jM.,  AUonons  to  songs  accompanring  banquets  or  other  festal 
nforinni  occnr  in  Gen.  31",  2  Sa.  19",  Am.  6»,  Isa.  5"  16"  24',  Job  21". 
Fk  69"  (c£  Job  30",  Lam.  3"- ")  78",  Lara.  5",  EccL  3<:  <£  alio  In.  33", 

Poetry  is  distingiiished  from  prose  f)ai11y  by  the  character  of 
tfte  thoughts  of  which  it  is  the  exponent, — which  in  Hebrew 
poetiy,  as  a  rule,  either  express  or  spring  out  of  an  emotion, — 
portly  by  its  diction  (the  choice  and  order  of  words),  but  especi- 
ally \ty  its  rhythm.  The  onward  movement  of  emotion  is  not 
entirely  irr^ular  or  imrestrained ;  it  is  checked,  or  interrupted,  at 
particular  intervals ;  and  the  flow  of  thought  has  to  accommodate 
itself  in  a  certain  degree  to  these  recurring  interruptions ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  divided  into  lines.  In  most  Western  poetry  these 
lines  have  a  definite  metre  or  measure :  they  consist,  viz., 
of  a  fixed  number  of  syllables  (or  of  "feet"):  in  some  cases 
all  the  lines  of  a  poem  being  of  the  same  length,  in  other 
cases  lines  of  dilTerent  length  alternating,  according  to  certain 
prescribed  rules.  To  the  modem  ear,  also,  the  satisfaction  which 
the  recurrence  of  lines  of  equable  length  produces,  is  often 
enhanced  by  that  assonance  of  the  corresponding  lines  which 
we  term  rhyme.  But  in  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  though  there 
was  always  rhythm,  there  was  (so  far  as  has  yet  been  discovered) 
no  metre*  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term;  and  rhyme  appears 

*  On  the  attempts  that  liave  been  made  to  diKover  metre  (strictly  so  called) 
in  the  OT.,  see  the  study  of  C.  Budde  in  the  Stad.  u.  Krit.  1874,  p.  747  ff., 
and  in  the  ThtaL  JJt.-tt.  188S,  No.  I.  The  cleverest  of  these  attempts  is  thAl 
ofG.  Bickelliohis  Carmina  Vet.  Test.  melHce  (1S82),  where  the  poems  of 
the  OT.  are  transliterated  in  metrical  forms  analogous  to  those  used  by  the 
Srriac  poets  (Epbrem,  &C.).  But  the  numerous  alterations  in  the  text,  and 
the  metrical  licences,  which  are  necessaiy  for  Bickell's  system,  form  a  serious 
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[340]  to  have  been  as  accidental  as  it  was  with  the  classical  Latin 
poets.  The  poetical  instincts  of  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have 
been  satisfied  by  the  adof^ion  of  lines  of  approximattfy  the 
same  length,*  which  were  combined,  as  a  rule,  into  groups  of 
two,  three,  or  four  lines,  constituting  verses,  the  verses  marking 
usually  more  distinct  pauses  in  the  prepress  of  the  thought 
than  the  separate  lines.  The  fundamental  (and  predominantf 
form  of  the  Hebrew  verse  is  the  couplet  of  two  lines,  the  second 
line  either  repeating,  or  in  some  other  way  reinforcing  or  com- 
pleting, the  thought  of  the  first.  In  the  verse  of  two  lines  is 
exemplified  also  the  principle  which  most  widely  r^ulatcs  the 
form  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  faralklismus  memirorum  —  the 
parallelism  of  two  clauses  of  appro  dm  ately  the  same  length,  the 
second  clause  answering,  or  otherwise  completing,  the  thought  of 
the  first.  The  Hebrew  verse  does  not,  however,  consist  uniformly 
of  two  lines ;  the  addition  of  a  third  line  is  apt  especially  to 
introduce  an  element  of  irregularity :  so  that  the  fara/lelismus 
membrorum,  though  an  important  canon  of  Hebrew  poetiy,  is 
not  the  sole  principle  by  which  its  form  is  determined. 

The  significance  in  Hebrew  poetry  of  the  parallelism  of  clauses 
was  first  perceived  by  Rob.  I..owth,  who  thus  distinguished  its 
principal  varieties  r — 


otjection  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  probable  that  in  bis  seaidi  for  a  mctie 
he  has  in  reality  been  guided  by  a  sense  of  rhythm,  which  has  enabled  him 
lo  discover  inipetfectiuns  due  to  coiniptiun  of  Che  text.  Prof.  Briggs'  lystcm 
{Biihca! Sliaiy,  p.  279ff.;  Hebraica.  18S7,  p.  161  ff.,  18S8,  p.  Witt;  Comp, 
Fr.  "Biavn, /BLil.  1890,  p.  71  ff.)  is  not  one  of  strict  metre,  but  of  measnre- 
ment  by  aicmls  or  ihj'thmica.l  beats,  the  "  foot "  not  necessarily  conauttng  of 
the  same  number  of  syllables.  The  principle  of  Jul.  Ley,  LtitfaOat  Ar 
Mtlrik  der  Heb.  Poetii  (1SS7),  is  stmiUr.  Apart  from  conjecture,  metre  it 
only  tnmm  to  have  been  introduced  into  Hebrew  poetry  by  the  Jewiih  poeti 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  imitation  of  Arabic  poetiy.  (Bickelt's  CarmimmAa^ 
be  supplemented  by  his  short  papers  in  the  Innsbruck  Z.  filr  XoiMcL  TlurL 
1S85,  p.  7i7ff;  1SS6,  p.  losff.,  355tt,  546?.,  jfott;  and  hi*  netrical 
edition  of  Prov.  in  the  IVierur  Zlsih.  f.  d.  Kuadt  da  MffrgaU,  r.  79C, 
191  ff.,  171  ff.  (Nachtrage,  viL  167/.);  Job.  i*.  vL  137 ff.,  241  tt,  317  tt,  viL 
i(r.,i53l}'.;  Lam.,>^.viii.  loifT.)  SetalsoGrimme,  ZDAfG.  i8g6,  p.  $390. 
'  And  apptoximately,  *Jso,  each  complete  in  itself,  or  coinddiQg  wiA  a 
pause  in  the  thought, — another  point  of  difference  from  Western  poetiy,  ta 
which  the  thought  may  generally  move  on  continuously  through  two  or  nan. 
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uhmng  it  in  ■  varied  fonn,  producing  an  effect  >t  once  gratefu]  to  the  ear 

uid  satisfying  to  the  mind  :  as — 

Nu.  13'  How  shall  I  curse,  w>iom  God  hath  not  cursed? 

And  how  shall  I  defy,  whom  the  LoBD  bath  not  defied  P 
Or  the  second  line  expresses  a  thought  not  indeed  idetitical  with  that  of  the 
first,  but  parallel  and  similar  to  it- 
Josh.  10"  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon  ; 

And  thou.  Moon,  upon  the  valley  of  Aijalon. 
[341I 3.  Anlilhelic  parallelism.     Here  the  thought  oT  the  fint  line  is  empha- 
tited,  or  confirmed,  by  a  contrailed  thought  expressed  in  (he  second.    Thus — 
Pr.  10*  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father. 

But  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother. 
P*.  I*  For  the  LOBD  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous ; 
But  the  way  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 
This  kind  of  parallelism  is  most  frequent  in  gnomic  poetry,  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject-matter,  antithetic  truths  are  often  contrasted. 

3.  SynlMetit  or  canslruilivi  parallelism.  Here  the  second  line  contains 
ndthei  a  repetition  nor  a  contrast  to  the  thought  of  the  first,  hut  in  different 
way!  nipplements  or  completes  it.  The  parallelism,  therefore,  is  merely  of 
ftrm,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  thought  at  all.    E.g. — 

Ps.  jf  Yet  I  have  set  my  king 
Upon  Zion,  my  holy  hill. 
Pr.  15"  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is. 
Than  a  stalled  os  and  hatred  therewith. 
26*   Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  fotly, 

Lest  thou  also  be  like  unto  him. 
27*   As  a  bird  that  wandcrelh  from  her  nest. 
So  is  a  man  that  wandcrelh  from  his  place, 
A  comparison,  a  reason,  a  consequence,  a  motive,  often  constitutes  one  of  the 
lines  in  a  synthetic  parallelism. 

4.  A  fijurtb  kind  of  parallelism,  though  of  rare  occurrence,  is  still  suffici- 
ently marked  to  be  noticed  by  the  side  of  (hose  described  by  Lowth,  vii. 
cUmactie  parallelism  (sometimes  called  "  ascending  rhythm  ").  Here  the  first 
line  is  itself  incomplete,  and  the  second  line  lakes  up  words  from  it  and 
completes  them — 

Pl  ag*  Give  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  sons  of  the  mighty. 
Give  unto  the  Lokd  ghry  and  strength. 
*  The  voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness; 
The  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadah. 
Ex.  15"*' Till  thy  people  pass  over,  O  Lord, 

Till  the  people  pass  over,  vihUh  thou  hast  purchased. 

This  kind  of  rhythm  is  all  but  peculiar  to  the  most  elevated  poetry  i  see 

Jud.  4«.i.>^««',  Ps,  29»  9J»  93>  94»  96"  113' (='■  67*-'),   'sa,  14"  (Cheyne). 

There  is  something  analogous  to  it,  though  much  less  forcible  and  distinct, 

q   lotne  of  the   "Songs   of  Ascents"  (Ps.    iai-134),  where  a  somewhat 
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emphatic  word  is  repeated  from  one  verse  (or  line)  in  the  next,  as  Ps.  121^^* 
(help);  v.«>-*;  v.'«»-"»;  v.^-^;  I222»»- a*  &c 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  verses  in  the  poetry  of  the  OT. 
consist  of  distichs  of  one  or  other  of  the  types  that  have  been 
illustrated;  though  naturally  every  individual  line  is  not  con- 
structed with  the  regularity  of  the  examples  selected  (which, 
[342]  indeed,  especially  in  a  long  poem,  would  tend  to  monotony). 
The  following  are  the  other  principal  forms  of  the  Hebrew 
verse : — 

1.  Single  lines,  or  numosiichs.  These  are  found  but  rarely,  being  gener- 
ally used  to  express  a  thought  with  some  emphasis  at  the  Ix^nning,  or 
occasionally  at  the  end,  of  a  poem  :  Ps.  16*  18*  23^  66^ ;  Ex.  15". 

2.  Verses  of  three  lines,  or  tristichs.  Here  different  types  arise,  according 
to  the  relation  in  which  the  several  lines  stand  to  one  another.  Sometimes, 
for  instance,  the  three  lines  are  synon3rmous,  as — 

Ps.  5^^  But  let  all  those  that  put  their  trust  in  thee  rejoice. 

Let  them  ever  shout  for  joy,  because  thou  defendest  them : 
And  let  them  that  love  thy  name  be  joy'ful  in  thee. 

Sometimes  a  and  b  are  parallel  in  thought,  and  c  completes  it — 

Fk  2*  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves. 
And  the  rulers  take  counsel  together. 
Against  Jehovah,  and  against  his  anointed. 

Or  h  and  c  are  parallel — 

Ps.  3^  Arise,  Jehovah  ;  save  me,  O  my  God : 

For  thou  hast  smitten  all  mine  enemies  upon  the  cheek-bone ; 
Thou  hast  broken  the  teeth  of  the  wicked. 

Or  a  and  c  may  be  parallel,  and  ^  be  of  the  nature  of  a  parenthesis — 

Ps.  4*  Answer  me,  when  I  call,  O  God  of  my  righteousness ; 
Thou  hast  set  me  at  large  when  I  was  in  distress : 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  hear  my  prayer. 

3.  Tetrastichs,  Here  generally  a  is  parallel  to  b^  and  c  is  parallel  to  d\ 
but  the  thought  is  only  complete  when  the  two  couplets  are  combined ;  thus — 

Gen.  49'  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce  ; 
And  their  wralh,  for  it  was  cruel : 
I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob, 
And  scatter  them  in  Israel. 

So  Dt.  325*-  »•  »•  *i,  Isa.  49*  59»-  *,  &c 

Sometimes,  however,  a  is  parallel  to  f,  and  b  to  d — 

Ps.  55^  His  mouth  was  smooth  as  butter, 
But  his  heart  was  war ; 
His  words  were  softer  than  oil. 
Yet  were  they  drawn  swords. 

So  Ps.  i^o"  127^  Dt  32*',  Isa.  36^^  44*  49*. 
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Occaaonallr  0  corresponds  to  ^,  ■ 
"  iHiraverled  ponJlellsm,"  but  is  of  ra. 
(Cheyoe),  59*. 

[343]  Qi  a,  i,t»it  panllel,  but  d  is  mote  01  less  independeDl — 
Pi.  1*  And  he  is  as  a  tree  planted  by  streams  of  water. 
Thai  bringeth  forth  it    "  " 


Or  a  is  independent,  and  i,c,dait  parallel — 

Pr.  24"  If  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  not  this ; 

Doih  not  he  thai  weigheth  the  hearts  consider  it? 

And  he  that  keepeth  thy  soul,  dolh  not  he  know  it?  ■ 

And  shall  not  he  render  to  eveiy  man  according  to  his  vrorll  ? 

Or  it  may  even  happen  that  the  four  members  stand  in  no  determinate  relation 

to  one  another  ;  see  t.g.  Vs.  40". 

4.  and  J.  Verses  of  j  lines  (ftnlas/iiAi)  occur  but  seldom  in  the  OT.,  and 

those  of  six  lines  lie.taiticAi)  are  sliil  rarer;   see  for  the  former,  Nu.  24', 

Dt.  33"-  ■,   I  Sa.  a",  Ps.  39",  Cant.  3* ;  for  the  latter,  Nu.  44",  i  Sa.  2", 

Cant.  4',  Hab.  3'^  (three  distichs,  closely  united). 

The  finest  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  Hebrew  poetry 
are,  as  a.  rule,  those  in  which  the  parallelism  is  most  complete 
(synonymous  distichs  and  tetrastichs),  varied  by  an  occasional 
tristich  {f.g.  Job  28,  29-31,  38-39.  Ps.  18,  29,  104,  Pr.  8^ 
and  in  a  quieter  strain,  Ps.  51,  81,  91,  103  &c). 

Upon  an  overage,  the  lines  of  Hebrew  poetry  consist  of  7 
or  8  syllables ;  but  (so  far  as  appears)  there  is  no  ru!e  on  the 
subject ;  lines  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  as  the  poet  may  desire ; 
nor  is  there  any  necessity  that  the  lines  composing  a  verse 
should  all  be  of  the  same  length,*  In  Job  and  Proverbs  lines  of 
approximately  the  same  length  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  in  the  Psalms ;  and  the  didactic  and  historical  psalms  are 
more  r^ular  in  structure  than  those  which  are  of  a  more  emotional 
character.  Where  the  line  is  much  longer  than  7-8  syllables,  it 
is  commonly  divided  by  a  casura  (comp.  Ps.  19''*;  Ps.  119): 
on  the  use  of  this  form  of  line  in  the  elegiae  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews,  see  below,  under  Lamentations. 

The  prophets,  though  their  diction  is  usually  an  elevated 
prose,  manifest  a  strong  tendency  to  enforce  and  emphasize 
their  thought  by  casting  it,  more  or  less  completely,  into  the 

*  Sometimes  an  exceptionally  short  line  appears  to  be  chosen  for  emphasis, 
Job  u*  (iriK  th),  Ps,  49'"'  ('inp'  -a),  99^  ■* 
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form  of  parallel  clauses  {e,g,  Isa.  i^-  ^-  *®-  *®-  ^•^  ^'  ^r.  29  ^^.j  13^®- 
11. 12.  13  ^(, .  ^jj^  51.  2.  8.  4.  6.  6.  7  &C.),  And  sometimes  they 
adopt  a  distinctly  lyrical  strain,  as  Isa.  42^^^^  [3^^]  4423  ^^8^  g^j 
with  the  prophets  the  lines  are  very  commonly  longer  than  is 
the  case  in  poetry  (in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word) ;  and  the 
movement  is  less  bright  and  rapid  than  that  of  the  true  lyrical  style. 
Strophes  or  stanzas.  By  the  strophe  of  the  ancient  Greek 
choral  ode,  as  by  the  stanza  of  modem  European  pK)etry,  is  meant 
a  group  of  lines,  each  line  possessing  a  determinate  length  and 
character,  recurring  regularly  in  the  course  of  the  same  poem. 
In  this  sense  there  are  no  strophes  or  stanzas  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
If,  however,  the  term  "  strophe  "  be  understood  in  the  modified 
sense  of  a  group  of  verses,  connected  together  by  a  certain  unity 
of  thought,  it  is  true  that  strophes  of  this  kind  are  found  in 
Hebrew  poetry.  For  that  the  Hebrew  poets,  at  least  sometimes, 
grouped  together  a  certain  number  of  verses,  and  marked  con- 
sciously the  close  of  such  a  group,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
refrains  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Psalms.*  The 
number  of  verses  closed  by  a  refrain  is  seldom,  however,  more 
than  approximately  uniform  in  the  same  poem ;  no  importance 
therefore  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  uniformity  in  the 
length  of  the  Hebrew  "  strophe  " ;  the  poet  placed  the  refrain 
where  his  thought  came  to  a  natural  pause,  without  being 
anxious  to  secure  perfectly  regular  intervals.  It  may  be  assumed 
with  probability  that  in  other  cases,  especially  if  the  poem  be 
one  of  any  length,  the  poet  would  mark  the  progress  of  his 
thought  by  pauses  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals ;  and  the 
sections  of  the  poem,  closed  by  these  supposed  pauses,  we  may 
term  "  strophes."  And  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  Psalms  seem  naturally  to  fall,  logically  as  well 
as  poetically,  into  groups  of  verses,  two,  three,  or  more,  as  the 
case  may  be.t     But  often  the  divisions  are  less  r^ular  or  [345] 

*  See  Ps.  39*'*  ^'  ;  42*-  "  43*  [the  two  Psalms  forming 'originally  one] ; 
46  [31-  '•  "  ;  49"-  »  ;  56*-  >«.;  578.  n  ;  59«.  i*  and  »•  "  ;  62"-  «•;  67*-  »  ;  8c^ 
7. 19  .  874c.  6b  ;  998.  »  ;  io7«-  ^'  "•  »  and  »•  M.  n. » .  ii6»>-i*-  i»b-i8  .  ,^k  » 

&c.  (26  times) ;  i44'«-8-  ".  Comp.  Isa.  9**^  ^^-  "**  10*^.  These  refhuns  ate 
not  always  expressed  in  quite  identical  terms ;  in  one  or  two  cases  (Ps.  42* 
59**)  the  variation  is  due  probably  to  textual  error ;  but  elsewhere  it  appears  to 
be  intentional. 

t  E.g.  Ps.  2^~'*  ^**  ^*^*  ^^^^  ;  3^  "'  B'*  ^'j   13^  *^  ^i  68^"*^  *^  Y->**  u-ic 
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dearly  marked ;  and  in  such  cases  the  question  arises  whether 
they  were  really  intended  by  the  poet,  and  whether  such  sub- 
divisions as  the  articulation  of  the  thought  may  appear  to  suggest 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  logical  rather  than  as  poetical  units, 
and  as  not  properly  deserving — even  in  its  modified  sense — the 
name  of  "  strophes." 

The  Hebrew  title  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  is  D^^nn,  ///. 
"  praise-songs,"  a  word  which  in  the  OT.  itself  occurs  only  in 
the  forms  n^nn  {sing.\  ni?nn  (p/ur,\  and  with  the  general  sense 
of  praise^  praises  {e,g.  Ex.  15",  Ps.  22*).  The  modem  term 
"Psalms"    is    derived  from    the    LXX    rendering    of   D^lD, 

In  the  Massoretic  text  the  Psalms  are  in  number  150 ;  but  Ps.  9  and 
10,  as  the  alphabetical  arrangement  shows  (see  below),  must  have  formed 
originally  a  single  whole  (as  they  do  still  in  the  LXX  and  Vulg.)  ;  the  same 
was  also  the  case  with  Ps.  42  and  43  (notice  the  re/rain,  42*-  *  **  43'),  which 
are  actually  united  in  36  Hebrew  MSS.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  some  Psalms,  which  now  appear  as  one,  consist  of  elements 
which  have  been  incorrectly  conjoined  ;  this  is  certainly  the  case  with  Ps.  144 
(where  v."  is  quite  unconnected  with  v.^'"),  and  probably  also  with  Ps. 
19,  24,  27.  The  LXX  adds,  after  Ps.  150,  a  Psalm,  stated  in  the  title  to  be 
l^w  rod  dpiOfioO,  and  ascribed  to  David,  Hre  ifiopofidxffffe  r j)  FoXiaS,  which 
is  undoubtedly  spurious. 

In  the  Hebrew  Bible  (as  in  the  RV.)  the  Psalter  is  divided 
into  five  Books,  Ps.  1-4 1  ;  42-72;  73-89;  90-106;  107-150. 
The  end  of  each  of  the  first  four  Books  is  marked  by  a  doxology 
(Ps.  41^^;  72i8f..  8^62.  106*8),  Qf  liturgical  character,  pointing, 
in  all  probability,  to  the  fact  that  the  collections  were  formed  in 
the  first  instance  for  use  in  public  worship ;  in  Book  5  the  place 
of  such  a  doxology  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Ps.  1 50  itself. 
The  second  Book  has  in  addition  a  special  subscription  (Ps. 
72*),  viz.  "The  Prayers  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended." 
The  division  into  five  Books  is  older  than  the  LXX  translation, 
in  which  the  doxologies  are  already  found.  The  probable 
explanation  of  the  division  will  be  considered  subsequently. 

The  following  Psalms  are  alphabetical ^  i.e,  successive  verses,  half- verses, 
or  groups  of  verses  begin  with  the  successive  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet ; 
Ps.  9-10  (two  verses  to  each  letter,  the  scheme,  however,  being  [346]  incom- 
pletely carried  through)  ;  25  (one  verse  to  each  letter,  with  an  extra  verse  at 

*  The  English  numeration  of  verses  has  been  followed  throughout. 
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the  end  :  the  y  verse  missing) ;  34  (also  with  an  extra  verse  *) ;  37  (2  verses 
to  each  letter :  the  y  verse  is  missing  through  a  corruption  in  v.**;  see  the 
commentators)  ;  in  (a  half-verse  to  a  letter) ;  112  (do.) ;  1 19  (8  verses  to  a 
letter) ;  145  (the  3  verse  missing),  f  The  alphabetical  order  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  adopted  by  poets  as  an  artificial  principle  of  arrangement, 
when  the  subject  was  one  of  a  general  character,  that  did  not  lend  itself 
readily  to  logical  development. 

The  Psalms,  speaking  generally,  consist  of  reflexions,  cast 
into  a  poetical  form,  upon  the  various  aspects  in  which  God 
manifests  Himself  either  in  nature,  or  towards  Israel,  or  the 
individual  soul,  accompanied  often — or,  indeed,  usually — by  an 
outpouring  of  the  emotions  and  affections  of  the  Psalmist, 
prompted  by  the  warmth  of  his  devotion  to  God,  though  vary- 
ing naturally  in  character,  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed.  Thus,  in  some  Psalms  the  tone  is  that  of 
praise  or  thanksgiving,  in  others  it  is  one  of  penitence  or  sup- 
plication, in  others  again  it  is  meditative  or  didactic:  not  un- 
frequently  also  a  Psalm  is  of  mixed  character;  it  b^ns, 
perhaps,  in  a  strain  of  supplication,  and  as  the  poet  proceeds 
the  confidence  that  his  prayer  will  be  answered  grows  upon  him, 
and  he  ends  in  a  tone  of  jubilant  exultation  (f^,  Ps.  6,  13,  22 
(see  v.*^^-),  26,  31,  36,  64,  69,  71).  In  the  Psalter  the  devotional 
element  of  the  religious  character  finds  its  completes!  expres- 
sion ;  and  the  soul  is  displayed  in  converse  with  God,  disclosing 
to  Him  its  manifold  emotions,  desires,  aspirations,  or  fears.  It 
is  the  surprising  variety  of  mood  and  subject  and  occasion  in 
the  Psalms  which  gives  them  their  catholicity,  and,  combined 
with  their  deep  spirituality,  adapts  them  to  be  the  hymn-book, 
not  only  of  the  second  Temple,  but  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Individual  Psalms  often  present  a  mixed  character,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
classify  them  in  accordance  with  their  subjcct-mattei ;  but  the  foUowii^  oat- 
line  of  the  subjects  which  they  embrace  may  be  useful  (comp.  Hupfeld, 
pp.  vii-ix) : — I.  Meditations  on  different  aspects  of  God's  providence,  is 
manifested  in  creation,  history,  &c.:  Ps.  8  (man,  how  small,  and  yet  how 
great  !),  19^'*  (God's  glory  in  tlie  heavens),  29  (Jehovah's  majesty  [347]  seen 
in  the  thunderstorm),  33,  36,  65  (a  harvest  Psalm),  103  (the  merdfulness  of 

*  The  fl  verse  here  no  doubt  originally  stood  before  the  V  verse  (giving  a 
subject  for  **  cried  "  in  v."),  as  in  Lam.  2,  3,  4. 

t  The  other  alpliabetical  poems  in  the  OT.  are  Lam.  X,  2,  3,  4 ;  Prov. 
jjio-Ji.  cf^  also  p.  337.  The  original  Hebrew  of  Sirach  51^*^,  aJso^  U 
Bickell  has  shown  (in  the  Innsbruck  Z.  /  KathoL  TheoL  1882,  p.  326  S\ 
though  his  restoration  is  open  in  details  to  criticism,  was  alnhabcticri. 
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God),  104  (the  poem  of  Creadon),  107,  145-147  ;  and  with  invocations  of  a 
liturgical  character,  2£?-^^  47,  67,  95-100,  in,  113,  115,  117,  X54-136, 
X4a-I50. 

2.  Reflexions  on  God's  moral  government  of  the  world :  Ps.  I,  34,  75,  77, 
90,  92,  112  ;  and  of  a  directly  didactic  character,  Ps.  37,  49,  73 ;  or  on  the 
chaxacter  and  conduct  that  is  pleasing  in  His  eyes,  Ps.  15,  24*-'  32,  40*"**  5a 

3.  Psalms  expressive  of  faith,  resignation,  joy  in  God's  presence,  &&: 
Ps.  II,  16,  23,  26,  27,  42 f.,  62,  63,  84,  91,  121,  127,  128,  130,  131,  133, 
139  (the  sense  of  God's  omnipresence) ;  praise  of  the  law,  Ps.  19''*^^  119. 

4.  Psalms  with  a  more  distinct  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Psalmist  (including  sometimes  his  companions  or  co-religionists),  vii.  (a) 
petitions  for  help  in  sickness,  persecution,  or  other  trouble,  or  for  forgiveness 
of  sins  (often  accompanied  with  the  assurance  that  the  prayer  will  be 
answered):  Ps.  3-7,  9f.,  12,  13,  17,  22,  and  many  besides;  (3)  thanks- 
givings, Ps.  30,  40^""  116,  138. 

5.  National  Psalms  :— consisting  of  (a)  complaints  of  national  oppression 
or  disaster  :  Ps.  14  (  =  53),  44,  60,  74  and  79  (desolation  of  the  sanctuary),  80, 
82,  83,  85,  94,  102,  108,  123,  137  ;  iff)  thanksgivings  for  mercies  either 
already  received,  or  promised  for  the  future :  Ps.  46,  47,  48,  66,  (:fi^  76,  87 
(Zion,  the  future  spiritual  metropolis  of  the  world),  118,  122  (prayer  for  the 
welfare  of  Jerusalem),  124-126,  129,  144^2-u 

6.  The  historical  Psalms,  being  retrospects  of  the  national  history  with 
reference  to  the  lessons  deducible  from  it :  Ps.  78,  81,  105,  106,  114. 

7.  Psalms  relating  to  the  king  {royal  Psalms),  being  thanksgivings,  good- 
wishes,  or  promises,  esp.  for  the  extension  of  his  dominion  :  Ps.  2,  18,  20, 
21,  45  (on  the  occasion  of  a  royal  wedding),  72,  89  (a  supplication  on  account 
of  the  humbled  dynasty  of  David),  loi  (a  king's  rule  of  life),  1 10,  132 ;  cf.  28, 
61,  63.     These  Psalms  have  often  a  Messianic  import 

The  line  separating  4  and  5  is  not  always  clearly  drawn. 

Most  of  the  "Psalms  are  provided  with  titles.  The  object  of 
the  titles  is  partly  to  define  the  character  of  a  Psalm,  p^tly  to 
state  the  name  of  the  author  to  whom  it  is  attributed,  and  some- 
times also  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
composed,  partly  (as  it  seems)  to  notify  the  manner  in  which 
the  Psalms  were  performed  musically  in  the  public  services  of 
the  Temple.  The  terms  describing  the  character  and  the  musical 
accompaniment  of  a  Psalm  are  frequently  obscure:  for  the 
explanations  that  have  been  offered  of  them,  reference  must  be 
made  to  the  commentaries. 

As  authors  of  Psalms  are  named — 

1.  Moses,  "  the  man  of  God  "  (Dt.  33') :  Ps.  9a 

2,  David:  in  Book  I.  37,  viz.  Ps,  3-9,  11-32,  34-41;  in  Book  II.  18, 
ytu  Ps.  51-65,  68-70 ;  in  Book  III.  i,  viz,  Ps.  86 ;  in  Book  IV.  2,  viz.  [348] 
Ps.  loi,  103;  in  Book  V.  15,  viz.  Ps.  108-110,  122,  124,  131,  133,  138-145, 
—in  all  73. 

34 
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3.  Solomon:  Ps.  72,  127. 

4.  Asaph  :  Ps.  50,  73-83, — in  all  12. 

5.  Heman  the  Ezrahite :  Ps.  S8  (one  of  two  titles). 

6.  Ethan  the  Ezrahite :  Ps.  89. 

7.  The  sons  of  Korah  :  Ps.  42,  44-49,  84,  85,  87,  88, — ^in  all  lU 

Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan  are  the  names  of  the  three  chief 
singers  of  David,  often  mentioned  by  the  Chronicler,  and  referred 
by  him  to  the  three  Levitical  families  of  Gershonites,  Kohathites, 
and  Merarites  respectively  (i    Ch.   6»3-38.  siMs.  44^7 .   1^17-18.19). 

They  were  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  families,  or  guilds, 
of  singers,  who  assisted  in  the  public  worship  of  the  second 
Temple.*  The  "sons  of  Korah"  must  be  the  descendants — 
actual  or  reputed — of  the  Korah,  son  of  Jizhar,  son  of  Kohath, 
son  of  Levi,  who  perished  in  the  wilderness  (Nu.  i6^*),  but 
whose  sons  are  stated  {id,  26^^)  to  have  escaped,  who  are  also, 
under  the  title  "  Korahites,"  described  by  the  Chronicler  as  the 
gate-keepers  of  the  Temple  (i  Ch.  9^*  26^"^®);  from  2  Ch.  20^ 
it  may  also  be  inferred  that,  if  not  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat, 
yet  in  the  Chronicler's  own  time,  they  took  part  in  the  public 
worship  of  the  Temple. 

The  following  Psalms  are  referred  by  their  titles — ^in  terms  borrowed 
generally,  though  not  always,  and  sometimes  with  slight  variations  in  detail, 
from  the  historical  books — to  events  in  the  life  of  David :  Ps.  3  (2  Sa.  15,  &c), 
7  (allusion  obscure),  (18  =  2  Sa.  22),  34  (cf.  I  Sa.  21"),  51  (2  Sa.  12),  52 
(I  Sa.  22»),  54  (I  Sa.  23"),  56  (I  Sa.  21I1  [or  27»'-^-»?]),  57  (i  Sa.  22i24««-), 
59  (I  Sa.  19"),  60  (2  Sa.  8"  [cf.  v.»  Zobah],  i  Ch.  i8»=*),  63  (i  Sa.  23^^  24^ 
26*),  142  (I  Sa.  22^  24"^- )•  The  title  of  Ps.  30,  "at  the  dedication  of  the 
House  [or  Temple],"  alludes,  not  to  any  event  in  the  life  of  David,  but  to  the 
occasion  on  which  in  later  days  the  Psalm  was  publicly  recited  (see  Soferim, 
c.  18,  §  2),  viz.  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  i  Mace.  4*^-  (tA  ^Ko/vto,  John  10^);  the  title  of  Ps.  92  "For 
the  Sabbath  day,"  is  to  be  explained  similarly. 

In  the  LXX  there  are  some  additional  titles.  The  anonymous  Psalms 
33»  43i  67,  91,  93-99,  104  are  ascribed  to  David;  in  cod.  A  also  Ps.  42; 
and  in  a  few  MSS.  Ps.  I,  2  as  well.  The  title  to  Ps.  71  is  t#  Aavc^d,  vi&9 
'Itjyadd.^  Kal  tu>v  Tpiimay  alxt*-a\uma6ivTwv  ;  to  Ps.  1 38  (in  cod.  A)  rf  Aoveil 
[349]  Zaxaptoi; ;  and  to  Ps.  139  (in  cod.  A)  Tt^  A.  Zaxop^oi;  (with  iw  rj  dto* 
avopq.  on  the  marg.  and  in  cod.  T).  Ps.  146,  147^""  147"-*  (for  the  LXX 
treat  this  Psalm  as  two),  148  have  each  the  title  'AttcUou  koL  Zaxa/>(ou. 

•  See  I  Ch.  25'*^',  2  Ch.  5"  29"'-  35"  (where  it  is  generally  allowed  that 
Jeduthun  [cf.  Ps.  39,  62,  77  titles]  is  another  name  of  Ethan).  "Sons  of 
Asaph  "  (who  are  especially  prominent)  are  mentioned  also  2  Ch.  20^^  Neb. 
7«ii«a/. 
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There  «re  abo  references — sometimes  obscure — to  the  occadon  of  the 
Psalm;  Ps.  27  +  Tpi  rw  XP"^*"!  Pa.  ag  +  ifo^iou  amtr^i;  Ps.  31+itard- 
rrui  [see  v."*];  Ps.  66  +  d»'iMTiia««  ;  Ps.  7o  +  «Ij  t6  ewai  t"  xipKit ;  Pb.  76 
+  (frS1|  ir/)4i  Tbr'Aitii6pior  ;  Ps.  8o  +  V^X(idi  irijj  roO  'AiJirupIou;  Ps.  93  rii  r^r 
IffUpat  ToS  rpoaap^Tov,  tre  xaTifxiarai  i)  7^,  olrot  (|[8^  rif  &.;  Ps.  96  Sr(  6 
ttKm  olfoto/urrai  /«r4  Hi*  alxf^uaiar,  ifSij  ly  A.;  Ps.  97  TV  i.,  Brt  4  tS 
ah-aC  meitmrrai;  Ps.  I43  +  iT(  ah^  J  vlii  taTatiiiica ;  Ps.  144-l-Tpii  riv 
TaXidS ;  as  well  as  notices  of  the  days  oD  which  certain  Psalms  were  recited 
in  public  worship,  vii.  Ps.  24  t^i  luit  aafipdrar ;  Ps.  38  wtpl  mppdrav ;  Ps. 
4S  ttirripf  ea^piTtu ;  Ps.  93  ch  ripr  iuiifu*  ToB  rpova^irav ;  Ps.  94  rrrpdSi 
mfifiirupfd.  Ps.  93  in  the  Hebrew),  So  &i  as  r^ards  Ps.  34, 48,  92  (Heb. ), 
93,  94  these  statements  agree  with  the  usage  of  the  second  Temple,  according 
to  which  the  Psalms  refened  to  were  sung,  on  the  days  meDtioned,  during  the 
Drink-offering  that  accompanied  the  morning  Bumt-offering.  * 

Arrangemeni  of  Psalms,  and  gradual  formation  of  the  Psalter. 
That  die  Psalter  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  compiler,  but 
was  formed  giadually  out  of  pre-existing  smaller  collections  of 
Psalms,  appears  from  many  indications.  More  than  one  Psalm 
occurs  in  a  double  recension,  the  two  forms  dilTenng  so  slightly 
that  both  are  not  Ukely  to  have  been  incorporated  by  a  single 

.  band:  thus  Ps.  53  =  P3-  >4;  Ps-  7o  =  Ps.  4o'3-";  Ps.  io8  =  Ps. 
j^T-ii  +  6oS-u  The  maimer  in  which  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  the 
same  author  are  often  distributed,  viz,  in  independent  groups, 
points  in  the  same  direction :  and  a  collector,  knowing  that  there 
were  still  18  Davidic  Psalms  to  follow,  would  scarcely  have 
dosed  Book  II.  (72")  with  the  words  "The  prayers  of  David, 
the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended"  The  same  conclusion  follows  from 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  use  of  the  Divine  names 
varies  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Psalter.  In  Book  I,  Jehovah 
occurs  27a  times,  Elohim  (absolutely)  15;  in  Book  W.  Jehovah 
30  times,  Elohim  164 ;  in  Book  III.,  in  Ps.  73-83, /cAopflA  13 
times,  Elohtin  36  times,  but  in  &^-&g,  Jefuwah  31  times,  Elohim 
7  ;  in  Book  Vf.  Jehovah  only;  in  Book  Y.Jehovah  only,  except 
in  Ps.  loSi-*-^-"-"  [repeated  from  Ps.  57,  60]  and  i44».  The 
exceptional  preponderance  of  Elohim  over  Jehovah  in  Book  II. 
(Ps.  42-72),  and  in  Ps,  73-83,  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  pre- 
ference of  the  authors  of  these  Psalms  for  the  former  name ; 
for  not  only  is  [350]  such  a  supposition  improbable  in  itself,  but 

■  it  is  precluded  by  the  occurrence  of  the  same  two  Psalms,  in  the 

double  recension  just  spoken  of,  once  with  Jehovah  (Ps.  14 ; 

^i3-i7j  and  once  with  Elohim  (Ps.  53 ;  70) :  it  must  be  due  to 

*  Del.  p.  36 1:  the  Psalms  for  the  3rd  and  Sth  days  were  Sa  and  8t, 
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the  fact  that  Book  II.  and  Ps.  73-S3  have  passed  through  the 
bands  of  a  compiler,  who  changed  "Jehovah"  of  the  oii^nal 
authors  into  "Elohim."*  The  reason  of  this  change  probably 
is  that  at  the  time  when  this  compiler  lived  there  was  a  current 
preference  for  the  latter  name  (comp.  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
same  name  in  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  preference  shown  fc^  it  b; 
the  Chronicler). 

It  appears  then  that  Ps.  42-83  formed  once  a  separate  colko- 
tion,  arranged  by  a  special  compiler.  But  how  is  the  subsoiptiai 
72**,  "the  prayers  of  David  are  ended,"  to  be  accounted  for, 
when  Ps.  42-49  are  ascribed  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  and  Ps.  50 
to  Asaph?  A  conjecture  of  Ewald's,  which  has  been  generally 
accepted  by  subsequent  critics,  explains  this  plausibly.  Ewald 
supposed  that  a  transposition  of  the  original  order  had  taken 
place,  and  that  Ps.  41-50  once  stood  after  the  Psalm  now 
numbered  72.  If  this  conjecture  be  accepted,  the  arrangement 
of  the  Psalms  becomes  at  once  intelligible.  Book  I.  (Ps.  1-41), 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  Psalms  ascribed  to  David,  was  the 
first  collection;  the  second  collection  (Ps.  51-83)  comprised, 
firstly,  Ps.  51-72,  consisting  all  but  entirely  of  Davidic  Psalms, 
with  the  subscription  7  2™  (which  is  now  in  an  appropriate  place) ; 
secondly,  Ps.  43-49  a  group  of  Korahite  Psalms ;  and  thirdly, 
Ps-  5O1  73-83  a  group  of  Asaph-Fsalms  (which  now  stand  to- 
gether, instead  of  being  separated  by  Ps.  51-72);  Ps.  84-89, 
consistii^  of  four  additional  Korahite  Psalms,  one  ascribed  to 
David  and  one  to  Ethan,  form  an  appendix  to  the  previous 
collection,  added  to  it  by  a  different  hand  (for  had  Ps.  S4-89 
been  collected  by  the  same  hand,  the  Korahite  and  Davidic 
Psalms  contained  in  it  would  not,  probably,  have  been  separated 
from  Ps.  4^-49  and  Ps.  51-72  re.spectively,  nor  would  y^AiwA 
have  suddenly  begun  again  to  preponderate  over  Slohim).  The 
third  collection  consists  of  Ps.  90-150.  This  <UEfers  fropi  die 
two  preceding  collections  in  containing  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
Psalms  of  a  liturgical  character,  or  Psalms  composed  with  a  view 
to  use  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Temple.  It  must  have  been 
[351]  formed  subsequently  to  the  collection  Ps.  42-83 ;  for  Ps. 
ic8  is  composed  of  two  Psalms  (57'''^  6o'-'^  with  Eiohim,  in 
spite  of  the  marked  preference  shown  elsewhere  in  Ps,  90-150 
"  Hence  the  expression  "God,  my  (Ihy)  God"  (fi>t  "Jehovah,  my  (thy) 
God  ";  pccaluu  to  these  Psolnu :  Fs.  43'  45'  56'. 
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ioi/ehavah^  which  shows  that  they  must  have  been  derived  from 
a  collection  in  which  the  use  of  "Elohim"  was  characteristic 
Though  no  principle  of  arrangement  is  observed  consistently 
throughout,  this  third  collection  seems  in  several  parts  to  be 
based  upon  shorter,  independent  collections :  thus  Ps.  92-100 
form  a  group,  the  Psalms  in  which,  though  assigned  to  no  par- 
ticular author,  show  much  similarity  in  both  subject-matter  and 
expression;  Ps.  111-118  (containing  the  /T^/ZerZ-Psalms) ;  Ps. 
120-134  (the  15  "Songs  of  Ascents");  Ps.  135,  136;  146-150; 
and  the  two  groups  of  Psalms  ascribed  to  David,  Ps.  108-110; 
Ps.  138—145, — form  respectively  collections  marked  either  by 
similarity  of  contents  or  by  community  of  title.  The  natural 
division  of  the  Psalter  appears  thus  to  be  into  three  parts,  Ps. 
1-41,  Ps.  42-89,  Ps.  90-150:  the  division  into  five  parts  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  accomplished  later,  in  imitation 
of  the  Pentateuch,  Ps.  42-89  being  broken  into  two  at  Ps.  72, 
the  subscription  to  which  would  form  a  natural  point  of  division, 
and  Ps.  90-150  being  divided  at  Ps.  106,  where  v.*®  was  adapted 
by  its  contents  to  mark  also  the  conclusion  of  a  Book. 

The  order  of  the  individual  Psalms  appears  often  to  have  been  determined 
by  accidental  causes :  sometimes,  however,  the  juxtaposition  of  two  Psalms 
seems  to  be  due  to  community  of  subject  {e,g,  Ps.  20,  21,  both  royal  Psalms ; 
105  and  106,  both  historical  Psalms),  and  sometimes  also  to  the  occurrence  in 
them  of  some  more  or  less  noticeable  expression  {e,g,  \^  and  2*^  ;  3*  and  4* ; 
16"  and  17";  32^^  and  33M  34'  and  35*-*  [the  only  places  in  the  Psalms 
where  "the  angel  of  J.**  is  mentioned]  &c.).  Delitzsch  would  extend  this 
principle  of  juxtaposition  to  the  entire  Psalter ;  but  the  expressions  to  which 
he  points  are  often  so  insignificant  {e,g,  'D  in  14''  and  15^)  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  collector  would  have  been  guided  by  them. 

Authorship  of  the  Psalms.  Were  the  titles — in  the  case  of 
such  Psalms  as  are  provided  with  them — added  by  the  authors 
themselves,  or  do  they  at  least  record  authentic  traditions  re- 
specting the  authorship,  or  not  ?  So  far  as  regards  the  musical 
and  liturgical  notices,  there  is  a  decided  presumption  that  their 
origin  dates  from  the  period  when  these  subjects  first  become 
prominent  in  the  OT.,  viz.  the  period  of  the  second  Temple :  * 

•  The  principal  terms  used  occur  elsewhere  only  in  Isa.  38*,  Hab.  3,  and 
I  Ch.  15""";  comp.  i6*"-,  2  Ch.  5"'-  7*  &c.).  The  verb  t^\  (whence  wjp 
**  precentor " — only  in  the  titles  to  Psalms,  and  Hab.  3'* — ^is  derived)  is  used 
otherwise  only  by  the  Chronicler  (see  the  list  of  phrases  at  the  end  of  Ch., 
Na  3i)*     It  is  remarkable,  if  the  word  had  been  in  use  earlier,  that  it  should 
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they  were  [352]  added  probably  when  the  Psalms  came  generally 
into  liturgical  use.  And  the  strongest  reasons  exist  for  supposing 
that  the  historical  notices  are  of  late  origin  likewise,  and  though 
they  may  embody  trustworthy  information  respecting  the  source 
or  collection  whence  the  Psalms  were  derived  by  one  of  the 
compilers  of  the  Book,  that  they  contain  no  authentic  tradition 
respecting  the  authorship  of  the  Psalms,  or  the  occasions  on 
which  they  were  composed.  The  grovmds  for  this  conclusion 
are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  titles  are  suspicious,  from  the  circumstance  that 
almost  the  only  names  of  authors  mentioned  are  David,  and  two 
or  three  prominent  singers  of  David*s  age :  except  in  the  case  of 
those  attributed  to  the  "  Sons  of  Korah,"  no  author  is  named  of 
a  date  later  than  that  of  Solomon.  But  (amongst  the  anonymous 
Psalms)  many,  by  common  consent,  are  much  later  than  the  age 
of  David  and  Solomon ;  how  comes  it  that  their  authors'  names 
are  not  recorded?  If  the  names  of  earlier  Psalmists  were 
known,  d.  fortiori^  it  would  seem,  those  of  later  Psalmists  would 
be  preserved  by  tradition. 

2.  The  titles  are  strongly  discredited  by  internal  evidence; 
again  and  again  the  title  is  contradicted  by  the  contents  of  the 
Psalm  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  Thus  of  the  73  ascribed  to 
David,  the  majority,  at  least,  cannot  be  his ;  for  (a)  many  are  of 
unequal  poetical  merit,  and  instead  of  displaying  the  freshness  and 
originality  which  we  should  expect  in  the  founder  of  Hebrew 
Psalmody,  contain  frequent  conventional  phrases  {e^.  Ps.  6,  31, 
35,  4o^3ff.j^  and' reminiscences  of  earlier  Psalms,*  which  betray 
the  poet  of  a  later  age.  (b)  Some  have  pronounced  Aramaisms, 
the  occurrence  of  which  in  an  early  poem  of  Judah  is  entirely 
without  analogy,  or  other  marks  of  lateness,  t     (r)  Others  have 

not  have  occurred,  at  least  in  its  more  general  sense,  in  pre-exilic  writings ; 
but  in  2  Ch.  2**»-  "»» [Heb.  '^-  *^]  it  is  substituted  for  the  older  word  .m  used  in 
I  Ki.  5^*  [Ileb.*^.  See  more  fully  the  writer's  note  in  Prof.  Sanda/s  Oradtt 
of  God,  ed.  2,  p.  146  ff. 

*  Ps.  86  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  such  reminiscences ;  see  W.  R. 
Smith,  OTJC.  pp.  413-415  (eii.  2,  pp.  435-437).     Similarly  144*"". 

t  '3-  in  the  suff.  of  2  ps.  fern.  103^-  *•  •  (as  in  Ii6'-  "• "  I35*) ;  lOQ*  the/Arr. 
DTayo  (only  EccL  5^  besides) ;  122'*  *  124*-  *•  •  133*-  •  144"  -^  (for  "W^it,  as  in 
123*  I29*-''  I35'*-**"  136'^  137*-''  146*-*,  and  other  late  writings);  139*  jn 
thought,  v.*  yan  lying  down,  v.*  pVo,  v.*»  Vop  (all  Aram.) ;  144'*  >*•  "f  w»|p 
deliver  (Aram.),  v."  p  (2  Ch.  16",  and  Aram.),  14^"  »jpi  (Aram.). 
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ttyCstlc  affinities  with  Psalms  which,  upon  independent  grounds, 

nust  be  assigned  to  an  age  much  later  than  that  of  David : 

though  the  alphabetical  arrangement  (Ps.  9-10,  25,  34,  37,  145), 

[353]  for  instance,  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been  unused  as  early 

18  David's  day,  the  known  examples  of  it  are  much  later  (Lam. 

1-4,  Pr.  31^^"^^);  and  at  least  Ps.  25,  34,  37,  145  are  shown  by 

lieir  general  tone  and  style  to  belong  to  the  later  products  of 

Hebrew  poetry,     (i)  Many  are  unadapted  to  David's  situation 

IT  character. 

Thus  some  imply  the  existence  of  the  Temple  (Ps.  5^*  27*  28* 

^see  I  Ki.  6*]  65*  dZ*^  138^  *) ;  and  it  is  at  least  open  to  question 

irfaether  the  expression  God's  "holy  hill,"  applied  to  Zion  (3* 

15*;  of.  24*  26*  27*''),  would  have  come  into  use  until  the 

ianctuaiy  had  been  established  upon  it  for  a  considerable  time. 

Others  again,  when  we  proceed  to  reconstruct,  from  the  allusions 

sontained  in  the  Psalm,  the  situation  in  which  it  was  composed, 

lie  found  to  imply  that  the  Psalmist  is  living  in  an  evil  time, 

ivben  the  wicked  are  established  in  the  land,  and  the  godly  are 

oppressed,  and  suffer  in  silence  from  their  tyranny  and  pride 

pE%.  9-10,  i2,t  i4,t  35,  38,  &c), — a  condition  of  things  entirely 

yaX  of  harmony  with  the  picture  presented  to  us  of  any  period  of 

Dsvid's  life  in  1-2  Samuel.     Often  also  the  terms  used  do  not 

rait  the  circumstances  of  David's  life:  let  the  reader  examine 

aurefully,  for  example,  the  following  passages,  and  ask  himself 

srhether  they  correspond  really  to  David's  situation;  whether 

they  are  not,  in  fact,  the  words  of  a  man  (or  of  men)  in  a 

different  condition  of  life,  surrounded  by  different  companions, 

subject  to  different  temptations,  and  suffering  at  the  hands  of  a 

Jifferent  kind  of  foe:  Ps.  s^i®  67'-  121-*  i7»-i^  2211^-  26»'-  27W 

["For  my  father  and  my  mother  have  forsaken  me^')  "   28®^ 
jjU-a  3811-14  416-9  ^2^.  »f.  642-fl^ 

To  take  some  further  illustrations :  Ps.  1 1  is  referred,  by  those  who  defend 
ht  title,  to  the  occasion  of  Absalom's  rebellion  ;  but  the  situation  which  it 
mplies  is  really  very  different :  it  implies  a  state  of  social  disorder  (v.'),  in 
NrUch  the  wicked  shoot  '*  in  the  darkness  "  (v.^)  at  the  upright ;  the  Psalmist 

*  It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether,  as  Kail  and  others  contend,  the 
»nn  ^Tn  {palace^  Isa.  39' ;  tenipley  i  Ki.  6*'  •• ",  and  often)  found  in  these 
puiBges  could  be  used  of  the  '*  tent "  spread  by  David  for  the  ark  (2  Sa. 
i^  •).     The  S3*n  at  Shiloh  had  folding-doors  and  door-posts  (i  Sa.  i*  3''). 

\  Imiflying  an  almost  nationcU  defection.  With  12^  comp.  Jer.  5^  9*^, 
Ific.  7*.  Isa.  57^ 
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is  exhorted  by  his  desponding  companions  to  take  refuge  in  flight  [354]  (▼•') ; 
instead  of  complying,  he  asserts  his  unabated  confidence  in  God's  jostioe 
(v.^^).  Ps.  20  and  21  contain  good  wishes  for  a  king,  who  is  either  addressed 
in  the  2nd  pers.,  or  spoken  of  in  the  3rd :  both  evidently  spring  out  of  the 
regard  which  was  entertained  towards  him  by  his  subjects ;  to  suppose  that 
David  wrote  for  the  people  the  words  in  which  they  should  express  their  own 
loyalty  towards  him,  is  in  the  highest  degree  unnatural  and  improbable.  A 
similar  remark  may  be  made  with  reference  to  Ps.  61  (see  v.^**).  Ps.  55  is 
generally  explained  as  referring  (cf.  v.**"")  to  David's  treacherous  counsellor 
Ahithophel ;  but  the  situation  is  again  very  unlike  that  of  David  during 
Absalom's  rebellion  ;  the  Psalmist  lives  among  foes  in  a  city,  whose  walls 
they  occupy  with  their  patrols  :  from  the  violence  which  they  exercise  within 
it  he  would  gladly  escape  to  the  desert  (v.*^"  ;  v.***) ;  one  who  had  been  his 
associate  had  treacherously  abandoned  him,  for  which  he  is  bitterly  reproached 
by  the  poet  The  situation  in  its  principal  features  recalls  rather  that  in 
which  Jeremiah  found  himself  (Jer.  6^'  ^'^  ii**-^*  20^*),  or  the  author  of 
Mic.  7".  Ps.  58  is  a  denunciation  of  unjust  judges ;  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  addressed,  however,  is  not  that  of  a  king,  who  could  remove  them  if 
he  chose,  but  of  one  who  was  powerless  to  take  action  himself,  though  he 
desired  (and  expected)  retribution  to  fall  upon  them  from  heaven.  In  Ps.  69, 
86,  109,  the  singer  is  in  great  affliction  and  trouble  ;  his  nearest  relations  and 
friends  have  forsaken  him  (69*) ;  he  is  **  poor  and  needy  "  (86^  109*^),  and 
is  cruelly  reproached  (69^"'  [for  his  religion^  '^^-  I09*-"-  "■*), — traits  which  are 
all  inapplicable  to  David,  and  most  insufficiently  explained  from  2  Sa.  id**-. 

The  titles  which  assign  Psalms  to  particular  occasions  of  David's  life  are 
not  more  probable  than  the  others.  Ps.  35  is  referred  to  the  time  when 
David  feigned  madness  at  the  court  of  Achish  (i  Sa.  21^') ;  but  there  is  not 
a  single  expression  in  the  Psalm  suggestive  of  that  occasion  ;  the  Psalm 
consists  of  religious  reflexions  and  moral  exhortations — much  in  the  manner 
of  Ps.  37 — of  a  perfectly  general  kind,  and  expressed  in  the  hortatory  style 
of  the  later  gnomic  poetry  (v.** ;  comp.  Pr.  4^  5'  7**  8"),  entirely  out  of 
relation  with  the  situation  supposed.  Ps.  52  is  stated  to  refer  to  Doeg.  In 
point  of  fact  it  speaks  of  some  rich  and  powerful  man,  a  persecutor  of  the 
righteous,  in  whose  fall  will  be  seen  exemplified  the  Nemesis  which  over- 
takes the  abuse  of  riches  (v.'),  while  the  Psalmist  will  flourish  "  like  a 
spreading  olive  tree  in  the  house  of  God."  Is  this  consistent  either  with  the 
picture  of  Doeg  drawn  in  I  Sa.  21''  22*"^,  or  with  David's  situation  at  the 
time? 

The  occasions  to  which  Ps.  56,  57  are  referred  are  not  less  improbable. 
Ps.  59  is  stated  to  have  been  composed  by  David  when  his  house  was  watched 
by  Saul's  messengers  (i  Sa.  19^^);  but  the  Psalm  shows  plainly  that  the 
poet  who  wrote  it  is  resident  in  a  city  attacked  by  heathen  or  ungodly  foes, 
whom  he  prays  God  to  cast  down,  that  His  power  may  be  manifest  to  tkt 
ends  of  the  earth  (v.*^**  ii-w  .  notice  esp.  the  "nations") — ^both  inconsistent 
with  the  feelings  which  David  entertained  towards  Saul  (l  Sa.  24*  &c),  and 
implying  relations  with  the  "nations"  which  did  not  then  exist  The  titles 
in  all  these  cases  are  palpably  incongruous,  and  appear  sometimes  to  have 
i)een  merely  suggested  to  the  compiler  by  a  superficial  view  of  particular 
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expressions  {f.g,  52'  supposecl  to  point  to  Doeg ;  [3551  54*  *o  Ac  Ziphites ; 
56^  to  the  Philistines  ;  57"  to  Saul ;  59"  to  Saul's  messengers  :  so  63^**  to  the 
wilderness  of  Judah).  But  the  situation  and  circumstances  implied  by  the 
Psalm,  as  a  whole,  are  in  each  instance  different  from  those  of  David.  As 
W.  R.  Smith  (OTJC^  p.  216)  has  well  said,  the  titles,  it  is  manifest,  spring 
from  an  age  "  to  which  David  was  merely  the  abstract  Psalmist,  and  which 
had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  historical  conditions  of  his  time." 

{e)  Not  unfrequently  also  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  David 
presuppose  the  circumstances  or  character  of  a  later  age.  Ps. 
jjiaf.  6^»6f.  imply  an  approaching  restoration  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judah :  *  Ps.  68*  ("  make  a  highway  for  him  that  rideth  through 
the  deserts  ")  points  to  the  same  historical  situation  as  Isa.  40* ; 
Ps.  22^7-30  652  6831  86®  presuppose  the  prophetic  teaching  (Isa. 
2*^  &c)  of  the  acceptance  of  Israel's  religion  by  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Many  also  of  the  same  Psalms,  it  is  difficult  not  to 
feel,  express  an  intensity  of  religious  devotion,  a  depth  of 
spiritual  insight,  and  a  maturity  of  theological  reflexion,  beyond 
what  we  should  expect  from  David  or  David's  age.  David  had 
many  high  and  honourable  qualities :  he  was  loyal,  generouSi 
disinterested,  amiable,  a  faithful  friend,  a  just  and  benevolent 
ruler ;  and  the  narrative  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  shows  that  his 
religion  elevated  and  ennobled  his  aims,  and,  except  on  the 
occasion  of  his  great  fall,  exerted  a  visible  influence  upon  the 
tenor  of  his  life.t  Still,  as  we  should  not  gather  from  the 
history  that  he  was  exposed  to  a  succession  of  trials  and  afllic- 
tions  of  the  kind  represented  in  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  him,  so  we 
should  not  gather  from  it  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  deep  and 
intense  spiritual  feeling  reflected  in  the  Psalms  that  bear  his 
name.  Every  indication  converges  to  the  same  conclusion,  viz. 
that  the  "  Davidic "  Psalms  spring,  in  fact,  from  many  different 
periods  of  Israelitish  history,  from  the  time  of  David  himself 
downwards ;  and  that  in  the  varied  moods  which  they  reflect — 
despondency,  trouble,  searchings  of  heart,  penitence,  hope,  con- 
fidence, thankfulness,  exultation ;  or  the  various  situations  which 
they  shadow  forth — distress,  sickness,  oppression  or  persecution, 
deliverance, — they  set  before  us  the  experiences  of  many  men, 
vid  of  many  ages  of  the  national  life. 

•  Notice  also  the  "  prisoners  "  of  69",  and  comp.  I02**'  *•  *, 

t  Contrast  the  Assyrian  kings  (Farrar,  Minor  Froph.  p.  147  £}  ;  and  see 

W.  R.  Smith  in  the  EncycL  BrU.^  s,v,  "  David,"  p.  841.     (On  2  Sa.  12", 

comp.  RV.  marg.,  and  the  writer's  note  ad  loc,) 
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The  majority  of  the  "  Davidic  "  Psalms  are  thus  certainly  not 
David's:  is  it  possible  to  determine  whether  any  are  his?  It 
[356]  being  apparent,  in  many  instances,  that  the  titles  are 
untrustworthy,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  they  are  more 
trustworthy  in  the  instances  which  remain,  whether,  in  fact,  they 
record  in  any  case  a  genuine  tradition,  or  do  more  than  repro- 
duce an  opinion  which  existed  when  they  were  framed,  without 
supplying  any  guarantee  that  the  opinion  itself  was  well  founded 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  close  connexion  of  David  with 
psalmody  is  first  set  before  us  in  the  Chronicles.  All  that  we 
learn  from  the  pre-exilic  literature  respecting  David's  musical 
and  poetical  talents  is  that  he  was  a  sidlful  player  <»  the  haip 
(i  Sa.  16'^  &C.),  and  probably  on  other  instruments  as  wdl 
(Am.  6^) ;  that  he  composed  a  beautiful  elegy  on  Saul  and 
Jonathan  (i  Sa.  i^**^-),  and  a  shorter  one  on  Abner  (A  3'*); 
that  he  "  danced  and  leapt "  before  the  ark,  when  it  was  brought 
up  into  Zion  (ib.  6"- "  •) ;  and  that  in  the  appendix  to  a  Sain, 
(p.  183)  two  sacred  poems  (c.  aa,  23*-^  are  attributed  to  him. 
The  poem  a  Sa.  i'*'-,  however,  it  is  somewhat  remarkably 
possesses  no  religious  character,  but  is  the  expression  of  a  purely 
human  emotion :  and  in  Am.  6'  David  is  alluded  to,  not  as  an 
author  of  sacred  poetry,  but  as  the  inventor  of  musical  instru- 
ments such  as  were  used  by  the  luxurious  nobles  of  Samaria  at 
their  banquets.  The  Chronicler,  on  the  other  hand,  views  David 
as  the  founder  of  Temple  psalmody  (i  Ch.  33*  25^"^  a  Ch.  7* 
j^M.17.  80  jji»^  Yjx,  3'*,  Neh.  I  a"),  and  while  excerpting  from 
a  Sa.  6  the  narrative  of  the  transference  of  the  ark  to  Zion,  takes 
occasion  to  place  in  the  king's  mouth  a  Psalm  (i  Ch.  16^'*'), 
which,  remarkably  enough,  so  far  from  being  an  original  work,  is 
composed  of  parts  of  three  exilic,  or  post-exiIi<^  Psalms,  pre- 
served still  in  the  Psalter  {Ps.  tosi"  96>-»>»  io6i-«.M)l  That 
David,  skilled  as  he  was  in  music,  and  zealous  in  bis  devotion 
to  Jehovah,  should  have  made  arrangements  for  some  musical 
services  in  connexion  with  the  ark,  is  far  from  improbable; 
though  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  in  the  account  which  die 
Chronicler  has  given  of  them,  he  has  transferred  to  David's  age 
the  institutions  of  the  Temple  in  the  fully  developed  form  in 

*  v.*  be  U  mentioned  also,  in  conjunction  with  the  "house  of  Isnel* 
generally,  u  pitying  and  nnc^ng  (see  QPB.*i  1  Cb.  13^  on  the  man 
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whidi  tbe^  existed  in  iiis  own  day.*  But  most  of  die  [357] 
Psalms  ascribed  to  David  are  n^/  of  a  liturgical  character,  or 
adapted  (at  least  in  the  fiist  instance)  for  public  worship;  they 
reflect  the  fenonal  experiences  and  emotions  of  the  singer. 
Hence  David's  presumed  connexion  with  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary  would  not  account  for  his  authorship  of  more  than  a 
veiy  few  of  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  him  by  their  titles. 

We  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  internal  grounds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  Psalms  which  may  be  David's.  Ewald, 
upon  asthetk  grounds,  referred  to  David  Ps.  3,  4,  7,  8,  1  r,  15, 
18,  ig^**  z^*  x/^-"^^  29,  32,  101;  and  the  following  fragments, 
embedded  in  later  Psalms :  Ps.  6o<«  [Heb.  »■"]  68'»-"  fHeb. 
"■"]  144^*'" ;  these,  he  argues,  display  an  originality,  dignity, 
and  unique  power  which  could  have  been  found  in  David,  and 
in  David  alone.  In  particular,  Ewald  points  to  the  noble  and  , 
kingly  feelings  which  find  expression  in  these  Psalms, — the  sense 
of  inward  dignity  (tiid),  Ps.  3^  4*  7*  iS*"^,  2  Sa.  23^,  the 
innocence  and  Divine  favour  of  which  the  singer  is  conscious, 
4*  iS)"^  (cf.  2  Sa.  6"),  the  kingly  thoughts  of  i8"-'«  loii-*,  the 
trust  in  God,  the  clear  and  firm  sense  of  right,  and  the  indica- 
tions of  a  brave  and  victorious  warrior,  who  had  near  at  heart  his 
people's  welfare,  contained  in  such  passages  as  ^-^  rS**^'  24* 
29",  2  Sa.  23"  t 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Psalms  upon  which  Ewald's 
critical  tact  has  thus  fastened  are  marked  by  a  freshness  and 
poetic  force  and  feeling,  and  a  certain  brightness  of  language 
and  expression,  which  distinguish  them  from  most  of  the  others 
attributed  to  David  ;  and  if  Davidic  Psalms  are  preserved  in  the 

*  If  the  Temple  psalmody  was  organised  in  the  age  of  D&vid  and 
Sotomon  as  the  Chronicler  Teprc»:nU,  the  absence  of  ail  allusion  to  it  in 
the  descriptions  of  sacred  ceremonies  in  Sa.  Kings  is  verj'  singular.  2  Sa. 
6*,  I  Ki.  I*  speak  of  the /^o/ife  singing,  but  not  of  the  authoriied  "angera" 
(dTWO),  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Ezr.  Neh.  Chr.  t  Ki.  S  makes  no 
mention  of  either  singing  or  music  (though  the  Chronicler,  in  his  account  of 
the  same  ceremony,  e^icerpled  by  him  from  Kings,  has  inserted  two  notices 
respecting  both,  viz.  3  Ch.  s'"-'*-  and  7")  :  the  alluHon  in  I  Ki.  10"  {inrf, 
cf.  2  Sa.  19"  Ilcb.,  not  the  icchnical  □"rnco)  is  ambiguous.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  there  was  some  organimlion  for  nnisic  and  song  in  the  pre-edlic 
Temple  may  be  juslly  inferred  from  Noh.  7**  (•■Eir.  2"),  where  in  the  con- 
tempoiary  register  of  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  in  B.C.  536  are 
included  I4S  (12S)  "sons  of  Asaph,  singers." 

t  Tlie  peculiarities  of  expression,  cited  by  Ewald,  are  of  «Ugbt  vro^t. 
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Psalter,  we  may  say  safely  that  they  are  to  be  found  amoDg 
[358]  those  which  Ewald  has  selected.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  aesthetic  criterion  upon  which  Ewald  relies 
is  a  subjective  one  :  we  have  no  standard  outside  the  Psalter  by 
which  to  determine  David's  poetical  style  except  2  Sa.  i^*"*', 
3^  and  (assuming  the  author  of  the  appendix  2  Sa.  21-2410 
have  been  well  informed*)  2  Sa.  22  (  =  Ps.  18),  and  23^-'';  nor 
(in  our  ignorance  of  what  other  poets  might  have  achieved)  are 
we  entitled  to  declare  that  certain  Psalms  could  have  been 
composed  by  no  one  but  David  himself.  It  is  doubtful  also 
whether  some  of  the  Psalms  in  Ewald's  list  do  not  contain 
expressions,  or  imply  a  situation,  not  consistent  with  David's  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Deborah,  long  before  David's  time,  had 
"  sung  unto  Jehovah  "  (Jud.  5^),  there  can  be  no  h  priori  reason 
why  David  should  not  have  done  the  same ;  and  2  Sa.  23^  tlie 
expression  "  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel "  implies  that  David  was 
the  author  of  religious  songs,  t  On  the  whole,  a  non  liquet  must 
be  our  verdict :  it  is  possible  that  Ewald's  list  of  Davidic  Psalms 
is  too  large,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  none  of  the  Psalms  con- 
tained in  it  are  of  David's  composition.  The  question,  however, 
whether  any  of  the  Psalms  are  David's  possesses  in  reaJity  little 
but  an  antiquarian  interest :  David,  it  is  certain,  left  his  impress 
upon  the  religion  of  Israel  not,  like  the  prophets,  directly,  but 
indirectly^  by  establishing  the  monarchy  upon  a  permanent  basis, 
and  laying  the  foundations  for  a  national  religious  centre. 

The  titles  assigning  Psalms  to  other  authors  are  oflen  not  more  trust- 
worthy than  those  assigning  Psalms  to  David.  Ps.  90  in  dignity  and  deep 
religious  feeling  is  second  to  none  in  the  Psalter :  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  docs  not  presuppose  conditions  different  from  those  of  Moses'  age ; 
and  had  Moses  been  the  author,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  would  have 
been  more  archaic  in  style  than  it  actually  is.  The  Psalms  assigned  to  Asaph, 
Heman,  Ethan,  and  Solomon  show,  almost  without  exception,  marks  of  a 
far  later  age  than  that  of  David  and  his  successor :  Ps.  74  and  79  are  late  in 
tone,  and  allude  to  the  desolation  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  dty  in  terms 
certainly  inapplicable  to  the  plundering  of  Shishak  (i  Ki.  I4*'*)»  to  whidi 
they  have  strangely  been  supposed  to  refer:    Ps.    76  might  be  plausibly 

*  The  generality  of  2  Sa.  22^  detracts  considerably  from  its  value :  there 
was  no  "day"  on  which  Jehovah  delivered  David  "out  of  the  hand  t£aU 
his  enemies,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  Saul"    Contrast  2  Sa.  i'^. 

+  nrTDT,  properly  "songs  oi  praise" ;  see  Isa.  24^',  Job  35*®,  Ps.  95'; 
and  comp.  the  verb  in  Jud.  5',  Isa.  12^  &c.,  and  rn^\  in  Ex,  15*  (=slsa.  li*a 
Ps.  118"). 
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referred  to  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  B.c.  701  ;  the  style  and 
manner  of  Ps.  72,  78  indicate  that  they  are  not  early  ones :  *  Ps.  89  is  clearly 
not  earlier  than  the  fall  of  the  monarchy. 

[359]  The  origin  of  the  titles  must  remain  matter  of  speculation. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  sense  in  which  the  titles  are  now 
understood  is  not  their  primary  meaning,  but  may  be  due  to  a 
misapprehension.  The  Psalms  ascribed  to  the  sons  of  Korah 
were  derived,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  a  collection  of 
Psalms  in  the  possession  of  the  Levitical  family,  or  guild,  of  that 
name,  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple.  Those  ascribed  to 
Asaph,  Heman,  and  Ethan  may  have  a  similar  origin :  they  may 
be  taken  from  collections  not  necessarily  composed  by  these  three 
singers  respectively,  but  in  the  possession  of  families  or  guilds 
claiming  descent  from  them :  the  title  ^DK^  for  instance,  pre- 
fixed by  a  compiler  to  the  Psalms  extracted  from  one  of  these 
collections,  as  an  indication  of  the  source  whence  it  was  taken, 
and  meant  by  him  to  signify  belonging  to  Asaph,  would  be 
ambiguous,  and  would  readily  lend  itself  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  of  written  by  Asaph.  The  explanation  of  "m^  may  be 
similar.  It  is  far  from  impossible  that  there  may  have  been  a 
collection  known  as  "David's,"  the  beginnings  of  which  may 
date  from  early  pre-exilic  times,  but  which  afterwards  was 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  Psalms  composed  subsequently : 
either  the  collection  itself  came  ultimately  to  be  regarded  as 
Davidic,  or  a  compiler  excerpting  from  it  prefixed  yrh  as  an 
indication  of  the  source  whence  a  Psalm  was  taken,  which  was 
afterwards  misunderstood  as  denoting  its  author :  in  either  case 
the  incorrect  attribution  of  Psalms  to  David  upon  a  large  scale 
becomes  intelligible.  In  some  instances,  also  (Ps.  51,  52,  &c.), 
attempts  were  even  made  to  fix  the  occasion  of  his  life  to  which 
a  Psalm  belonged.  Of  course,  in  particular  cases  the  title  in^ 
may  be  due  to  independent  tradition,  or  to  conjectures  of  readers 
or  compilers.  The  musical  and  liturgical  notices  combine  with 
other  indications  to  show  that  the  titles  were  only  finally  fixed 
when  the  Psalter  came  into  general  use  in  the  Temple  services 
during  the  period  that  began  with  the  return  from  Babylon. 

•  Ps.  72  is  probably  a«icribcd  to  Solomon  on  account  of  the  general  resem- 
blance of  the  picture  of  imperial  sway  which  the  Ps.  presents  with  that  of 
Solomon's  empire  in  i  Ki.  3-10 ;  Ps.  127  on  account  of  a  supposed  allusion 
in  v.*  ("his  beioved"  nn*)  to  2  Sa.  I2-*  (nmO« 
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Is  it  possible,  upon  independent  grounds,  to  fix  the  dates  or 
occasions  of  any  of  the  Psalms?  The  full  discussion  of  this 
subject  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  here  be  given  to  it : 
a  brief  notice  of  its  more  general  aspects  must  therefore  suffice. 
As  a  rule,  the  dates  of  the  Psalms  cannot  be  fixed  otherwise 
than  approximately.  The  only  criteria  which  we  possess  are  (i) 
the  historical  allusions ;  (2)  the  Style ;  (3)  the  relation  to  other 
[360]  writers  whose  dates  are  known ;  (4)  the  character  of  the 
religious  ideas  expressed. 

(i.)  The  historical  allusions  are  seldom  definite  enough  to  do 
more  than  fix  the  general  period — within  tolerably  wide  limits — to 
which  a  Psalm  belongs :  for  instance,  some  Psalms  allude  to  the 
king  in  terms  which  imply  that  the  monarchy  is  still  in  existence, 
and  are  therefore  presumably  pre-exDic ;  *  others  appear  to  con- 
tain allusions  to  the  condition  of  the  people  during  the  Exile ; 
others  again  imply  that  the  Exile  is  past,  though  to  what  part  of 
the  post-exilic  period  such  Psalms  are  to  be  referred,  the  allusions 
contained  in  them  often  do  not  declare.  The  historical  allusions^ 
which  seem  to  be  more  precise,  are  often  not  conclusive.  Thus 
Ps.  46,  76  have  been  referred  plausibly  to  the  period  of  the 
overthrow  of  Sennacherib's  army  in  b.c.  701 ;  but  the  language 
used  in  these  Psalms,  though  it  is  not  unfavourable  to  such  a 
reference,  can  hardly  be  said  to  require  it.  In  Ps.  74,  79  it  is 
disputed  whether  the  desolation  alluded  to  is  that  effected  by  the 
Chaldaeans  in  586,  or  that  wrought  by  Antiochus  Fpiphanes  in 
B.C  169-168.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  what  the  national 
disasters  or  dangers  alluded  to  in  Ps.  60,  83  are.  Ps.  iiS  has 
been  referred  to  the  occasions  described  in  Ezr.  31-*  (Ewald); 
-^^^  (Hengstenberg) ;  6i««^-  (Delitzsch);  Neh.  8i«-"  (Perowne); 
I  Mace.  4^--^,  B.C.  165  (Cheyne). 

To  determine  the  author  is  impossible;  for  the  necessary 
standards  of  comparison  fail  us.  The  only  author,  known  to  us 
by  name,  with  whose  writings  some  of  the  Psalms  display  marked 
similarities,  is  Jeremiah  (Ps.  31,  35,  69;  comp.  also  Ps.  7^, 
Jer.  lO'-'^) :  but  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  apt  Hebrew  writers 
are  to  borrow  expressions  from  their  predecessors,  we  cannot  fed 
the  requisite  assurance  that  these  similarities  are  due  to  identity 
of  authorship;  a  later  writer  may  have  cast  his  thoughts  into 

*  Unless,  indeed  (as  some  suppose),  they  can  in  some  cases  be  referred  to 
the  revival  of  the  monarchy  under  the  Maccabees  (i  Mace  I4'""*'  &c). 
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phraseology  suggested  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah,*  Ps.  46  is  worthy  of  Isaiah ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  prove  that  he  was  its  author.  (The  Davidic  Psahns  have  been 
considered  above.) 

(2.)  As  regards  the  criterion  of  style,  the  judgment  of  Hupfeld, 
endorsed  by  his  editor,  Nowack,  is  sound  (L  p.  xlii):  "From 
[361]  the  linguistic  and  poetical  character  of  the  Psalms,  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  more  than  distinguish  in  general  older  Psalms 
from  later,  or  those  that  are  original  from  those  that  show  marks 
of  imitation :  •  •  .  such  as  are  hard,  bold,  original,  are,  as  a  rule, 
the  older;  those  of  which  the  style  is  easy  and  flowing,  and 
which  are  marked  by  the  presence  of  conventional  thoughts  and 
expressions,  are  later.  For  older  poets  had  to  strike  out  their 
own  paths,  and  thus  appear  often  contending  with  language  and 
thought :  later  poets,  on  the  contrary,  moved,  as  it  were,  upon 
accustomed  tracks,  and  frequently  found  thoughts,  figures,  and 
language  ready  for  their  use ;  hence  their  compositions  generally 
contain  many  reminiscences  and  standing  phrases,  and  may  even 
sometimes  almost  entirely  consist  of  them.  Such  reminiscences 
and  conventional  phrases  are  most  frequent  in  the  Psalms  of 
complaint,  the  alphabetical  Psalms,  and  the  doxological  or 
lituigical  Psalms.  Aramaisms  and  non-classical  idioms  are  like- 
wise marks  of  a  late  age.  But  we  cannot  with  equal  confidence, 
from  the  poetical  power  or  purity  of  diction  which  a  Psalm  may 
display,  infer  conversely  that  it  is  ancient,  since  Psalms  that  are 
unquestionably  late  have  in  these  respects  not  unfrequently 
equalled  the  more  ancient  models.''  t 

(3.)  This  criterion  seldom  carries  us  very  far.  In  the  case  of 
two  similar  passages,  the  difficulty  of  determining  which  is  the 
one  that  is  dependent  on  the  other,  when  we  have  no  other  clue 
to  guide  uSy  is  practically  insuperable  (comp.  p.  312  f.).  Ps.  93, 
96-100  appear  to  presuppose  Isa.  40-66 ;  and  from  the  use  made 
of  Ps.  96,  105,  106,  130,  132  in  I  Ch.  i6®-»«,  2  Ch.  6*®-*i-*2,  they 
seem  clearly  to  be  earlier  than  the  age  of  the  Chronicler  (ac. 
300) :  Ps.  93,  97-100,  moreover,  are  so  similar  in  character  to 
Ps.  96  that  they  can  hardly  belong  to  a  different  period.  We 
thus  obtain  a  group  of  six  Psalms  which  may  be  assigned  plausibly 

*  (X  W.  Campe,  Das  Verkdltnis  Jeremias  %u  den  Psalmen  (1891). 
t  On  the  language  of  the  Ftalms,  see  especially  App.  IL  in  Prof.  Cheyne's 
rfihe  PsaUer. 
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to  B.C.  538-300  j  but  even  here  the  limits  are  sufficiently  wide. 
And  of  other  Psalms  still  less  (on  this  ground)  can  be  aJffirmed 
with  certainty. 

(4,)  This  criterion  cannot  be  altogether  repudiated,  though  it 
is  to  be  applied  with  caution.  There  is  undoubtedly  2l  progress^ 
both  in  the  revelation  contained  in  the  OT.,  and  also  in  the 
[362]  feelings  with  which  sacred  things  are  viewed :  prophets,  for 
instance,  arose,  introducing  new  ideas  as  the  centuries  passed 
on;  religious  problems  were  more  deeply  and  more  frequendy 
reflected  upon;  after  the  Temple  was  established,  a  growing 
attachment  to  it,  as  a  centre  of  religious  worship  and  of  religious 
sentiment,  would  naturally  form  itself;  and  there  was  undeniably, 
especially  in  later  times,  an  increasing  devotion  to  the  law.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Hebrew  psalmody  would  stand  in 
some  sort  of  correlation  with  the  phases  of  this  progress  under 
its  various  aspects.  And  when  the  Psalms  are  compared  ¥rith 
the  prophets,  the  latter  seem  to  show,  on  the  whole,  the  greater 
originality ;  the  psalmists,  in  other  words,  follow  the  prophets^ 
appropriating  and  applying  the  truths  which  the  prophets  pro- 
clsdmed,  and  bearing  witness  to  the  effects  which  their  teaching 
exerted  upon  those  who  came  within  range  of  its  influence.  The 
Psalms  which  presuppose  a  wide  religious  experience,  and  display 
a  marked  spirituality  of  tone,  will  hardly  be  among  the  earliest; 
while  those  in  which  liturgical  interests  are  most  prominent  are 
probably  among  the  latest. 

It  must  be  owned  that  these  criteria  are  less  definite  than 
might  be  desired,  and  that  when  applied  by  different  hands  they 
do  not  lead  always  to  identical  results.  Nevertheless  some  con- 
clusions may  be  fairly  drawn  from  them.  It  may  be  afl&rmed, 
for  instance,  with  tolerable  confidence  that  very  few  of  the 
Psalms  are  earlier  than  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  Of  many  Psalms  the 
exilic  or  post-exilic  date  is  manifest,  and  is  not  disputed :  of 
others,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  pre-  or  post-exilic 
Approximately  the  Psalms  may  be  dated  somewhat  as  follows  :— 
In  Books  IV.  and  V.  (Ps.  90-150)  Ps.  loi  (the  portrait  of  a 
righteous  king),  no*  [363]  may  be  presumed  to  be  pre-exilic; 

*  This  Psalm,  though  it  may  Ixi  ancient,  can  hardly  have  been  composed 
by  David.  If  read  without /r<^'m//V/w/«,  it  produces  the  irresistible  impres- 
sion of  having  been  written,  not  by  a  king  with  reference  to  an  invisible, 
spiritual  Being,  standing  above  him  as  his  superior,  but  by  a  prophet  wUk 
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Ps.  90,  91  may  be  so  likewise ;  Ps.  102  (see  v.^^*)  will  be  exilic ; 
Ps,  93,  96-99  (the  keynote  of  which  is  struck  by  Isa.  52^'*^  may 
date  from  the  close  of  the  exile,  or  the  early  years  of  the  restora 
tion:  the  rest  in  these  two  books  will  be  post-exilic,  some, 
perhaps,  late  in  the  post-exilic  period — especially  those  Psalms 
in  which  Aramaisms,  &c.,  are  marked.  In  Book  III.  (Ps.  73-89) 
Ps.  76  may  date  from  aa  701,  Ps.  89  presupposes  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy;  Ps.  77,  78,  80,  81,  85,  86,  87  appear  to  be 
post-exilic ;  Ps.  74,  79,  and  perhaps  83,  belong  (as  it  seems)  to 
the  period  of  the  Maccabees ;  the  dates  of  Ps.  73,  75,  82,  84,  88 
must  remain  undecided,  but  they  will  not  be  earlier  than  the  age 
of  Jeremiah.  In  Books  I.  and  II.  (Ps.  1-72),  even  though 
Ewald's  list  of  Davidic  Psalms  be  not  accepted  in  its  entirety, 
it  may  include  several  that  are  ancient ;  the  Psalms  alluding  to 
the  king  (Ps.  2,  18,  20,  21,  28,  45,  61,  63,  72)  will  presumably 
be  pre-exihc,  Ps.  72  (from  its  general  style)  being  the  latest;* 

rrferetue  to  the  theocratic  king.  (1)  The  title  "  My  lord"  Or*),  v.^  is  the 
one  habitually  used  in  addressing  the  Israelitish  king  {e.g,  i  Ki.  1-2  pcusim) ; 
(3)  Messianic  prophecies  have  regularly  as  their  point  of  departure  some 
institution  of  the  Jewish  theocracy — the  king,  the  prophet,  the  people  (Isa. 
42^  &c),  the  high  priest,  the  Temple  (Isa.  28'^  :  the  supposition  that  David 
is  here  speaking  and  addressing  a  superior,  who  stands  in  no  relation  with 
existing  institutions,  is — not,  indeed,  impossible  (for  we  are  not  entitled  to 
limit  absolutely  the  range  of  prophetic  vision),  but— contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  prophecy ;  (3)  the  justice  of  this  reasoning  is  strongly  confirmed  by  v.**  •*', 
where  the  subject  of  the  Psalm  is  actually  depicted,  not  as  such  a  spiritual 
superior,  but  as  a  victorious  Israelitish  monarch,  triumphing  through 
J^ovah*s  .help  over  earthly  foes.  The  Psalm  is  Messianic  in  the  same  sense 
that  Ps.  2  is :  it  depicts  the  ideal  glory  of  the  theocratic  king,  who  receives 
from  a  prophet  (v.^  mn*  qnj)  the  twofold  solemn  promise  (i)  of  victory  over 
his  foes ;  (2)  of  a  perpetual  priesthood  (cf.  Jer.  30^** :  see  p.  143).  In  the 
question  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  the  Jews  (Mt  22**"^ ;  Mk.  12*"*' ;  Luke 
20*^*^)  His  object,  it  is  evident,  is  not  to  instruct  them  on  the  cnUhorship  of 
the  Psalm,  but  to  argue  from  its  contents  \  and  though  He  assimies  the 
Davidic  authorship,  accepted  generally  at  the  time,  yet  the  cogency  of  His 
argument  is  unimpaired,  so  long  as  it  is  recognised  that  the  Psahn  is  a 
Messianic  one,  and  that  the  august  language  used  in  it  of  the  Messiah  is  not 
compatible  with  the  position  of  one  who  was  a  mere  human  son  of  David. 
Comp.  von  Orelli,  OT,  Prophecy,  pp.  153-157. 

*  G.  B.  Gray,  however,  in  "The  references  to  the  'King'  in  the  Psalter" 
{JQR»  July  1895,  p.  658  ff.),  remarks  that  after  the  exile  the  theocratic 
attributes  and  privileges  of  the  pre-exilic  king  became  the  inheritance  of  the 
nation  (cf.  Isa.  55'"'^),  and  argues  accordingly  that  as  Israel  was  idealized  as 
Jehovah's  ''son"  (Hos.  ii^a/.),  and  (in  II  Isaiah)  as  Jehovah's  "servant," 
25 
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Ps.  46  may  date  from  B.a  701 ;  Ps.  47  is  related  closely  to  the 
group  93,  96-99 ;  of  the  devotional  and  didactic  Psalms  (such 
as  Ps.  I,  8, 15,  19^-*  24i-*  42-43),  and  those  describmg  the  suffer- 
ings or  persecutions  of  the  writers  (which  are  numerous  in  these 
two  books),  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  they  were  written ;  though 
a  few  may  be  early  Psalms,  and  some  may  have  been  written  by 
a  contemporary  or  companion  of  Jeremiah,  many,  it  is  probable, 
spring  from  different  parts  of  the  [364]  Persian  period  (ac, 
536-333).  To  the  exile,  or  somewhat  later,  will  belong,  in  par- 
ticuUu*,  Ps.  22,  51,  66-70;  Ps.  19^-1*  25,  33,  34,  37  will  also  be 
late  ones.  It  is  possible  that  future  investigation,  and  especially 
a  more  systematic  comparison  of  the  Psalms  with  other  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  may  tend  to  reduce  these  somewhat  wide 
limits ;  for  the  present,  the  writer's  judgment  on  the  data  at  his 
disposal  does  not  enable  him  to  speak  more  definitely. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  apparent  that  even  Books  I.  and  IL 
will  not  have  been  compiled  until  after  the  exile.  This  fact  is  important: 
it  proves,  namely,  that  the  Psalter,  in  all  its  parts,  is  a  compilation  of  the 
post-exilic  age  (cf.  Davison,  Praises  oflsr,  p.  30 ;  Bathgen,  p.  xxxv  f.),  and 
shows  that  the  proper  method  of  inquiry  is  to  make  this  our  starting-point, 
and  arguing  back  from  it  to  endeavour  so  to  determine  what  Psalms  in  it  may 
be  of/r.tf-exilic  origin. 

The  Psalms  attributed  to  Asaph  and  the  sons  of  Korah  respectively,  in 
many  cases  (though  not  in  all)  have  points  of  contact  with  one  another  which 
will  hardly  all  be  accidental.  In  the  Asaph- Psalms  God  is  often  represented 
as  Judge  (Ps.  50,  75,  76,  82),  and  introduced  as  speaking  (Ps.  50,  75,  81, 
82) ;  He  is  more  constantly  than  elsewhere  called  Vk  and  |v^y ;  He  is  com* 
pared  to  a  shepherd  (74^  *  77*  78"  79"  *  8o>) ;  Joseph  or  Ephraim  is  alluded 
to  (77"  80^  8i*'') ;  the  peculiar  word  v\  occurs  only  Ps.  50^*  80^*.  In  the 
Korahite  Psalms  God  is  often  represented  as  King  (Ps.  44*  47**  ••  ^  84'  [but 
also  elsewhere,  as  5*  68-*  74"  89^*  I49^)>  and  a  warm  affection  is  evinced 
towards  the  holy  city  or  the  Temple  (Ps.  46,  47,  48,  87  ;  42^3,  84).  In  one 
or  two  instances,  the  Psalms  with  these  peculiarities  may  have  been  the  work 
of  the  same  author ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  most ;  and  the  similarities 
are  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Psalms  having  been  composed  by 

so  the  nation  could  be  idealized  as  His  **  anointed,"  or  His  "  King  " ;  and  he 
applies  this  principle  to  Ps.  2,  18,  28,  84,  89  (v. "•**•"),  and  even  to  Ps.  21, 
61,  63,  72  (in  which  the  **king,"  absolutely,  is  mentioned).  Cf.  Beer 
[alx>ve,  p.  359],  p.  lixff.,  and  on  Ps.  2,  28,  84,  89,  132.  Hab.  3"  (see 
Davidson),  and  Ps.  105^*  (*'mine  anointed  ones,"  of  the  patriarchs),  show  at 
least  that  tlie  term  anointed  might  be  applied  figuratively  to  the  people.  But 
it  is  diBicuIt  to  think  that  the  ''king"  in  Ps.  21,  61,  63,  72  can  be  so 
intended. 

•  Comp.  Ps.  95'  loo'.     Probably  dependent  on  Jer.  23^ ;  Ei.  34". 
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members  of  the  same  &mily,  or  guild,  in  which  a  type  of  representation,  once 
set,  may  have  been  followed  by  the  poets  of  successive  generations. 

On  two  questions  connected  with  the  Psalms  the  writer  is 
obliged  to  touch  more  briefly  than  he  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  do. 

(i.)  Do  any  of  the  Psalms  date  from  the  period  of  the  Mac- 
cabees (b.c.  168  ff.)?  Very  many  commentators — including  even 
Delitzsch  and  Perowne — admit  (on  historical  grounds)  that  some 
Psalms  belong  to  this  period :  Ps.  44  (on  account  of  the  protesta- 
tion of  national  innocence^  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
any  earlier  stage  of  the  nation's  history) ;  *  74  (on  account  of  v.®, 
which  appears  to  allude  to  synagogues^  and  v.'  [cf.  i  Mace.  4** 
92T  14*1]) ;  79  (similar  to  Ps.  74 :  with  v.2*>- »  cf.  i  Mace.  7^^ ; 
with  v.i-8  74»-7,  I  Mace.  120-32. 37-39.  «3  ^i  [355J  12  345. 5if.  ^38).    But 

some  scholars,  especially  Olshausen  (1853),  and  more  recently 
Reuss  and  others, t  have  attributed  a  much  larger  number  of 
Psalms,  and  even  the  majority,  to  the  same  period. 

These  scholars  point  to  the  frequency  with  which  in  the  Psalms  two  classes 
of  persons  are  opposed  to  one  another — Israel  and  the  nations  (heathen),  the 
godly  ("saints,"  "the  righteous,"  " they  that  fear  Jehovah,"  "the  upright 
of  heart,**  &c.)  and  the  godless  ("the  wicked,"  "transgressors,"  "violent 
men,**  "  workers  of  wickedness,"  &c.),  and  to  the  question  when  this  opposi- 
tion was  most  pronounced,  reply :  in  the  times  that  began  with  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  the  loyal  servants  of  Jehovah 
— the  "meek**  or  the  "aflflicted,"  as  they  are  termed — found  themselves 
engaged  in  a  struggle,  not  only  with  their  heathen  masters,  but  with  a 
powerful  party  composed  of  their  own  renegade  brethren.  The  phases  of 
this  struggle,  it  is  said,  are  echoed  in  the  Psalter :  in  Reuss'  words  (§  481)9 
for  instance,  "  The  breach  of  parties  in  the  nation  is  described  in  Ps.  55,  94, 
140 ;  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  war  are  reflected  in  songs  of  triimiph  (Ps. 
76,  98,  116,  118,  138,  cf.  75,  96-100,  148,  149),  or  in  lamentations  for 
defeats  (Ps.  60,  89  &c.) ;  the  dark  period  before  the  revolt  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabeeus  is  brought  before  us  (Ps.  54,  56-59,  62,  64,  71,  77,  86,  88,  90,  1029 
142,  143)." 

It  is  true,  our  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
either  the  Psalter  was  compiled,  or  the  Canon  of  the  OT.  was 

*  Though  Ewald  thought  it  possible  to  refer  these  Psalms  (together  with 
Ps.  60,  80,  85,  89,  132)  to  the  period  shortly  before  Nehemiah,  the  terms  of 
Neh.  i'  2*  4'  seeming  to  him  to  point  to  some  recent  calamity  which  had 
befiillen  Jerusalem  {Hist.  v.  1 1 9- 1 2 1 ). 

i"  Olsh.  Die  Psaltfien,  p.  4  ff. ;  Reuss,  Les  Psaumes  (in  his  translation  of 
:he  entire  Bible),  p.  55  ff. ;  or  Gesch,  der  Heil,  Sckriften  ATa,  §  481* 
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completed,  does  not  entitle  us  to  deny  peremptorily  the  presence 
of  Maccabaean  Psalms  in  the  collection;  and  if  it  be  the  fact 
that  Ps.  44,  74,  79  were  introduced  into  the  Psalter  in  (or  after) 
this  period,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  that  other  Psalms  may  not 
have  been  introduced  into  it  likewise.  But  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  supposing  this  to  have  been  the  case  on  the  scale 
supposed  by  Olshausen  and  Reuss.  Had  so  many  Psalms  dated 
from  this  age,  it  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  they  would  have 
borne  more  prominent  marks  of  it  in  their  diction  and  style. 
Reuss*  exegesis  is  arbitrary :  Jeremiah  is  witness  that  the  loyal 
worshippers  of  Jehovah  were  in  a  minority,  and  were  often 
exposed  to  persecution  and  reproach,  e^en  in  pre-exilic  times 
(cf.  Jer.  5I  7»-"  92-«  15"  lyi^w  2o7.ii), 

The  existence  of  Maccabee  Psalms  is  maintained  in  this  country  by  Prof. 
Cheyne  (Origin  0/ the  PsaUer)^  but  within  much  more  moderate  limits.  He 
assigns  to  this  period  Ps.  16  (cf.  v.^  with  Jos.  Ant,  xii.  5.  i),  20,  21,  33,  44, 
60,  61,  63,  75(?),  83,  86,  94(?),  loi,  108,  no,  115-118,  135-138,  144. 
145-150.  Of  the  other  Psalms,  he  treats  one  only  as  pre-exilic,  viz.  Ps.  18, 
which  he  assigns  to  the  reign  of  Josiah  :  Ps.  47,  93,  95-100  belong  to  B.C. 
516,  when  the  Temple  was  completed  :  the  remaining  Psalms  are  distributed 
by  him  over  the  intermediate  period,  between  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Neh.,  and 
the  pre-Maccaboean  Greek  period  (B.C.  333-168),  Ps.  74,  79  {Introd*  H 
Isaiah^  pp.  360-363),  89,  132,  being  assigned  in  particular  to  the  occaskm 
of  the  revolt  under  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (above,  p.  222).  The  grounds,  how- 
ever, upon  which  specific  dates  can  be  assigned  to  individual  Psalms  jAre  ohtSk 
exceedingly  slender.  It  may  be  readily  granted  that  the  Psalms  date  nuutfy 
from  the  exile  or  later  (cf.  Davison,  Lc,  p.  63) ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  ovXy  one  Psalm  is  earlier  than  B.c.  516.  The  existence  of  a  sub- 
stantial, though  not  definitely  ascertainable,  pre-exilic  nucleus  in  the  F^ter, 
is  maintained  strongly  by  Budde,  Theol,  Lit.-zt.  1892,  No.  10  (in  a  review 
of  Cheyne*s  work) ;  cf.  also  Kautzsch,  Stud,  u,  Krit,  1892,  p.  586  ff.,  AMss, 
pp.  141,  206  f.,  ^10,  127.  J.  P.  Peters  (*'  The  Development  of  the  Psalter,"  in 
the  J^ew  IVorldy  Boston,  U.S.A.,  June,  1893),  while  calling  attention  to  the 
various  evidences  of  gradual  growth  which  the  Psalter  presents,  agrees  that 
none  of  the  "  Books"  was  compiled  until  after  the  exile,  but  thinks  that,  esp. 
in  Book  I.,  there  are  probably  Psalms,  in  origin  pre-exilic,  and  even  Davidic* 
but  so  modified,  and  adapted  to  the  situation  of  a  later  age,  as  to  be  seldom 
recognisable  as  such. 

W.  R.  Smith  (OTJC^  201-208,  219  ff.)  adduces  independent  grounds 
showing  that  Books  I.-III.  were  not  compiled  till  after  the  exile,  and  that 
they  express  on  the  whole  (though  not  exclusively)  **  a  religious  life  of  which 
the  exile  is  the  presupposition.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  understand  the 
conflict  and  triumph  of  spiritual  faith,  habitually  represented  as  the  £uth  of  a 
poor  and  struggling  band,  living  in  the  midst  of^  oppressors,  and  with  no 
strength  or  help  but  the  consciousness  of  loyalty  to  Jehovah,  which  is  the 
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ftmdamentBl  note  of  the  whole  book  "  (p.  zio).  The  compiUtion  of  Books 
IV.-V.  he  places  in  the  eaily  years  of  the  Maccabee  sovereignty  (pp.  2o8~ 
H2),  many  of  the  I^lms  in  this  collection  belonging  to  the  Greek  period, 
snd  some  (as  Ps.  1 13-118,  149)  manifestly  springing  out  of  the  enthusiasm 
et'ukcd  by  the  great  victories  of  the  Maccabees,  which  culminated  in  the 
le-dedicalion  of  the  Temple  B.C.  165.  He  finds,  however,  a  difficulty  in 
accepting  a  Maccabxan  date  for  Ps.  44,  74,  79,  on  account  of  their  portion 
in  the  Elohtstic  Psalter  (Ps.  42-S3},  the  compilation  of  whidi,  he  urges, 
must  have  been  completed  before  the  Maccabaan  age.  He  is  disposed 
consequently  (pp.  437-440)  to  refer  these  Psalma  to  the  occasion  of  the  revolt 
■Oder  Ochus,  when,  it  is  csHJatttred,  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  may  have 
luSered  in  the  manner  alluded  to  in  Fs.  74,  79.  Cheyne  (see  above)  accepts 
now  this  date  for  Ps,  74  and  79.  The  conjecture  is  an  attractive  one ;  but  in 
the  scantiness  of  our  information  respecting  this,  as  respecting  many  other 
periods  of  post-exilic  Judaism,  the  point  is  one  on  which  we  must  be  content 
to  remain  in  uncertainty.  Had  we  fuller  knowledge  of  the  post-exilic 
history  of  Judah,  many  obscure  and  difficult  questions  connected  with  tbr 
later  parts  of  the  OT.  would  doubtless  be  cleared  op. 

(z.)  The  Opinion  has  latterly  gained  ground  that  in  many 
[366]  Psalms  the  speaker,  who  uses  the  first  person  singular, 
thot^h  apparently  an  individual,  is  in  reality  the  community. 
This  opinion  is  no  new  one :  it  was  held,  for  instance,  by  the 
old  Protestant  commentator  Rudinger  (15S0-81);  but  it  has 
been  revived,  and  defended  anew,  by  Olshausen,  Reuss  {Gtsch. 
§  478  ;  Les  Psaumts,  p.  56),  Stade  {Gesch.  ii.  214),  to  a  certain 
d^ree  by  Prof.  Cheyne,  and  especially  by  Rud.  Smend  in  the 
ZATW.  1888,  pp.  49-147.  The  Psalter,  it  is  urged  by  these 
writers,  was  confessedly  the  hymn-book  of  a  community:  this 
being  so,  it  is  remarkable  that  so  many  of  the  Psalms  thus  used 
in  pubhc  worship  should  have  a  strongly  marked  individual 
character,  and  owe  their  origin  to  indivtduai  experiences ;  on  the 
other  hand,  these  experiences,  and  the  emotions  to  which  they 
give  rise,  are  much  more  significant  if  regarded  as  felt  and 
expressed  by  the  community  as  such,  which  was  keenly  conscious 
both  of  the  close  relati  n  in  which  it  stood  to  its  God,  and  of 
the  opposition  subsisting  between  it  and  the  heathen  nations 
arotind,  or  ungodly  members  within.  And  so,  it  is  ai^ed,  we 
hear  constantly  in  the  Psalter,  not  the  voices  of  individuals,  but 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  expressing  its  thankfulness,  its  needs,  its 
faith,  or  its  triumph.  This  is  the  main  ailment;  for  others, 
the  writers  just  referred  to  must  be  consulted.  It  is  true,  this 
interpretation  of  the  "  I "  of  the  Psalms  is  legitimate  in  prin- 
ciple ;  for  there  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  tendency  in  the  OT.  to 
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treat  groups  of  men,  smaller  or  larger,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
especially  peoples  or  nations,  as  units,  applying  to  them  the  first 
(or  second)  person  singular,  and  speaking  of  them  in  terms 
properly  applicable  only  to  an  individual  This  custom  is  due^ 
probably,  partly  to  a  sense  of  community  of  interests  and  sym- 
pathies pervading  the  entire  group,  partly  to  the  love  6[  per- 
sonification. Examples:  Ex.  14**  "Let  me  flee"  (said  by  the 
Egyptians),  Num.  20^^  ^®  (sing,  and  plur.  interchanging),  Dt 
227-2»,  Josh.  97  (Heb.),  lyH'-i^f.,  jud.  i*  20«  (and  elsewhere*): 
in  the  prophets,  Isa.  12^*^  25^  26^  (in  these  passages,  as  the 
context  shows,  the  subject  that  speaks  is  the  people),  Jer.  10^ 
20. 24^  Mic.  77-10,  Hab.  3",  Lam.  [^Ifj]  i"»>-w- 18-«  c.  3,t  Isa.  61^^ 
(the  ransomed  nation,  or  the  prophet  speaking  in  its  name), 
5^7.  15b  J  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
the  applicability  of  the  principle*  to  the  Psalms  has  been  mudi 
exaggerated,  especially  by  Smend.§  It  is  constantly  the  case  in 
lyric  poetry  (cf.  Beer,  p.  Ixxix  ff.)  that  the  poet,  while  describing 
truly  what  he  feels  or  has  experienced  himself,  writes  at  the  same 
time  with  a  view  to  the  public  around  him,  and  hence  so 
generalizes  the  expressions  which  he  uses  that  others,  situated 
similarly,  may  feel  that  he  speaks  for  themselves  as  well,  and 
find  themselves  able  to  appropriate  his  words.  Thus  a  Psalm 
describing  the  experiences  of  an  individual  may  well  possess 
traits  fitting  it  for  liturgical  use  by  the  community,  even  if  it  may 
not  have  been  accommodated  to  general  use  by  slight  changes 
in  the  phraseology.  It  is  but  one  step  further  to  supposes  (as 
is  probably  often  the  fact)  that  a  Psalm  has  a  representative 
character,  and  that  the  Psalmist  speaks  in  it,  not  on  behalf  of 
himself  alone,  but  on  behalf  of  his  godly  co-religionists  as  well. 

•  As  Gen.  34»,  i  Sa.  5^'^  (Heb.  me,  my),  30^  (Heb.  with  me).  It  is  not, 
however,  clear  that  these  arc  all  cases  of  true  personification  :  in  some,  the 
individual  rather  speaks,  as  representing  his  companions  or  fellow-countiymen. 

t  See  esp.  Lam.  i'*'  "  3*-  ^^-  *^-  ^-  ^•**,  where  the  personification  is  so 
vivid  as  to  include  various  bodily  parts.  Elsewhere,  also,  the  history  oli  the 
nation  is  viewed  as  that  of  an  individual,  as  Isa.  44'*  ^  46^,  Jer.  2*  3**  ** 
31^*,  Hos.  II^  Ps.  129^-'. 

hI  Comp.  also  the  many  places  in  the  Pent.,  esp.  Ex.  (JE)  and  Dt.,  m 
which  Israel  is  addressed  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing. :  e.g.  Ex.  23**''''-,  Dt.  28 :  d> 
Ps.  5o''*-.  In  some  of  these  passages  the  tho\ight  of  the  writer  glides  from 
the  whole  to  the  individual  members  in  consecutive  verses. 

§  Cf.  OTJC'  p.  189  ;  Beer,  pp.  xiv-xvii,  Ixxxvii-xcvi ;  Cheync  Or^M 
qfthe  Psaltery  p.  277. 
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It  is,  however,  no  doubt  true  that  in  more  Psalms  than  is  com- 
monly perceived  to  be  the  case  the  speaker  is  the  nation,  as  Ps. 
44*. «.  ift  6o»  66i3ff.  (cf.  "  us,"  "  our,"  v.^i-^),  74"  Sg^  94^^^- 102, 1 18; 
and  perhaps  in  Ps.  65^  51,*  71  (cf.  v.^  "us"),  and  some  others. 

See  further  the  study  (from  this  point  of  view)  of  the  Psalms  seriaiim  in 
Beer,  pp.  1-92.  Beer  points  out  (p.  xii)  that  as  in  the  "We  "-Psalms  the 
|»incipal  question  is  whether  the  first  person  plural  refers  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  or  to  a  particular  party  within  it,  so  in  the  "  I  "-Psalms,  it  is  not 
only  whether  the  Psalmist  speaks  purely  as  an  individual,  but  also  whether  he 
speaks  in  the  name  (a)  of  the  nation,  or  {b)  of  a  party  within  it.  Beer  does 
not  recognise  many  Psalms  in  which  the  nation,  as  such,  is  the  speaker  ;  but 
he  recognises  many  of  the  representative  character  spoken  of  above,  in  which 
the  Psalmist,  while  expressing  truly  his  own  experiences  and  emotions, 
expresses  at  the  same  time  those  of  his  godly  compatriots  {e.g,  Ps.  7,  9-10, 
28,  37,  42-43,  71,  92,  94,  109,  119,  120,  130,  140),  or  even  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  {e,g.  Ps.  44.  5^,  57.  59,  60,  65,  66,  74,  86,  88,  102,  118,  138,  145),  so 
that  he  speaks  in  their  name,  and  on  their  behalf  He  also  thinks  that  there 
arc  several  Psalms  (5,  22,  31,  35,  ^%t  40,  51,  69)  spoken  in  the  name  of  the 
godly  kernel  of  the  nation,  the  ecclestola  in  ecciesia^  which  feels  itself  called 
to  be  the  future  ecclesia^  the  historical  representative  of  Deutero  -  Isaiah's 
"  servant  of  Jehovah,"  conscious  of  suffering  and  disappointment,  conscious 
of  the  guilt  which,  in  virtue  of  the  solidarity  of  the  nation,  rests  upon  it,  but 
conscious  also  (22*^*)  of  the  great  future  which  in  the  providence  of  God  is 
reserved  for  it  (cf.  Cheyne,  O.P.  p.  263  f.;  Kirkpatrick  on  Ps.  22,  p   114). 

*  A  confession  written  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  by  one  who  had  a  deep 
sense  of  his  people's  sin,  shortly  after  the  exile  (comp.,  from  a  prophetic 
point  of  view,  Isa.  63'-64").  That  the  title,  at  any  rate,  cannot  be  correct 
appears  partly  from  the  inapplicability  of  v.^  to  David's  situation  (for  how- 
ever great  David's  sin  against  God,  he  had  done  Uriah  the  most  burning 
wrong  that  could  be  imagined ;  and  an  injury  to  a  neighbour  b  in  the  OT.  a 
"sin"  against  him.  Gen.  20^,  Jud.  11*',  Jer.  37"  a/.);  partly  from  the 
general  Hteraiy  style  of  the  Psalm,  which  points  to  an  age  much  later  than 
that  of  David ;  partly  from  the  fru:t  that  many  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  it 
"  appear  to  belong  to  a  later  and  more  developed  stage  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness" (cf.  Kirkpatrick,  p.  286), — notice,  for  instance,  the  similarities 
of  thought  and  expression  with  II  Isaiah  in  v.^**  (Isa.  63'),  v.**  (59"),  v.**> 
(43»  44"),  v."*»  (631*-"^:  Jehovah's  "holy  spirit,"  represented  also  as 
dwelling  in  the  nation,  and  an  expression  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  OT. ; 
had  it  been  in  use  as  early  as  David's  time,  would  it  not  have  been  met  with 
more  frequently?),  v."  X^f^  6i>'»  662*').  Comp.  further  W.  R,  Smith, 
OTJC,  p.  440  ff.,  who  observes  that  the  assumption  that  the  subject  is  the 
nation  is  the  only  one  which  neutralises  the  contradiction  between  v.^'  and 
v.^  t  the  complete  restoration  of  Jerusalem  would  be  the  sign  that  God  was 
reconciled  to  His  people  (Isa.  40^),  and  would  accept  the  sacrifices,  in  which 
now  He  had  no  pleasure.  However,  v.^^  ^  are  regarded  by  many  scholars 
as  a  liturgical  addition  to  the  original  Psalm. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PROVERBS. 

Literature.— H.  Ewald,  Die  SaL  Schriften  erkldrt,*  1867,  PP-  1-266;  F. 
Hitdg,  Die  SpriUhe  Salomons,  1858 ;  F.  Delitzsch,  Das  Sal.  SpruchhucK 
1873;  W.  Nowack  (in  the  Kgf.  H(Uk\  1883;  A.  Kuenen,  OnJerzock,  iiL 
(1865)  pp.  57-110  ("  1893,  p.  59  ff.) ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Job  and  Solomon,  1887, 
p.  Ii7ff.  (where,  p.  178,  other  literature  is  mentioned) ;  H.  L.  Strack  (in  the 
Kgf.  Comm.\  1888;  also  P.  de  Lagarde,  Anmerkungen  zur  Griech.  Ueben. 
der  Prov,  1863 ;  A.  J.  Baumgarten,  ^tude  critique  sur  Ntat  du  teste  du 
lizre  des  Proverbes,  1890 ;  G.  Bickell  (p.  340  if.) ;  H.  Pinkuss,  Die  Syr, 
Uebers,  der  Prov.,  ZATW.  1894,  pp.  65 ff.,  161  ff.;  R.  Smeod,  Alttest, 
Rel.'gesch.  p.  5o8ff.;  W.  T.  Davison,  The  Wisdom-lit.  of  the  OT.  1894. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  introduces  us  to  the  Chokkmahr  or 
Wisdom-literature  of  the  Hebrews.  Wisdom,  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  was  a  term  which  was  used  in  special  connexions,  and 
hence  acquired  a  special  limitation  of  meaning.  It  was  applied 
to  the  faculty  of  acute  observation,  shrewdness  in  discoveiy  or 
device,  cleverness  of  invention.  The  "  wise  "  woman  of  Tekoa 
came  before  David  (2  Sa.  14^')  with  an  apologue  designed  to 
rouse  into  action  the  king's  longings  for  his  absent  son.*  Tlie 
wisdom  of  Solomon  showed  itself  in  the  skill  with  which  he 
elicited  the  truth  in  his  judgment  on  the  two  infants  (i  KL 
31^28^,  and  in  the  answers  which  he  gave  to  the  "questions* 
— i.e.  no  doubt  riddles  (v.^)  or  other  inquiries  designed  to  test 
the  king's  sagacity — put  to  him  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  (i  KL 
10^^).  Joseph's  skill  in  interpreting  dreams  entitles  him 
similarly  to  be  termed  "wise"  (Gen.  41**).  Of  the  nations 
around  Israel,  Edom  was  specially  famed  for  "  wisdom  ^  in  thii 
sense  (Ob.^  Jer.  49^;  Egypt  t  and  the  "children  of  the  East* 
must  also  have  been  noted  in  the  same  way  (i  KL  4*^).  Four 
celebrated  "  wise  men,"  whom  Solomon  is  stated  to  have  excelled^ 

•  Cf.  the  wise  woman  of  Abel-Meholah^  ih.  loi**, 

t  Ct  Gen.  418,  Iso.  19"- ",  Ex.  7". 
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are  mentioned  in  i  Ki.  4^\  "Wise  men"  are  alluded  to  in 
the  OT.  in  terms  which  appear  to  show  that  they  must  have 
[369]  formed,  if  not  a  school,  yet  a  tolerably  prominent  class  in 
ancient  Israel  (cf.  Jer.  t818;  Pr.  i«  2  2^7  24^8,  Job  15I8).  The 
interest  of  these  "wise  men,"  however,  did  not  centre  in  the 
distinctively  national  elements  of  Israel's  character  or  Israel's 
faith;  and  hence,  for  instance,  the  absence  in  the  Proverbs  of 
warnings  against  idolatry,  and  of  most  of  the  favourite  ideas  and 
phraseology  of  the  prophets  (as  "  Israel,"  "  Zion,"  "  my  people," 
"saith  Jehovah,"  &c.).  The  wise  men  took  for  granted  the 
main  postulates  of  Israel's  creed,  and  applied  themselves  rather 
to  the  observation  of  human  character  as  such,  seeking  to  analyse  . 
conduct,  studying  action  in  its  consequences,  and  establishing 
morality,  upon  the  basis  of  principles  common  to  humanity  at 
large.  On  account  of  their  prevailing  disregard  of  national 
points  of  view,  and  their  tendency  to  characterise  and  estimate 
human  nature  under  its  most  general  aspects,  they  have  been 
termed,  not  inappropriately,  the  Humanists  of  Israel*  Their 
teaching  had  a  practical  aim  :  not  only  do  they  formulate  maxims 
of  conduct,  but  they  appear  also  as  moral  advisers,  and  as  in-  * 
terested  in  the  education  of  the  young  (Pr.  1-9 ;  cf.  Ps.  34,  37).t 
The  observation  of  human  nature,  however,  naturally  leads  on  to  - 
reflexion  on  the  problems  which  it  presents;  hence  Job  and 
Ecclesiastes  form  part  of  the  Hebrew  Chokhmah-\\\ffi2X\iXQ,  Nor 
is  the  observation  of  nature,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  affords 
evidence  of  providential  arrangements  or  design,  alien  to  the 
lines  of  thought  which  the  wise  men  of  Israel  pursued :  comp. 
Job  38-41,  Pr.  y:r^' ;  and  the  comparisons  instituted  between 
animal  and  human  life  in  Pr.  6®*^  and  elsewhere.  Solomon 
is  stated  (i  Ki.  4*^)  to  have  "spoken"  of  all  known  depart- 
ments of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  presumably  with 
reference  to  the  instincts  or  habits  displayed  in  them,  but  possibly 
also  in  fables,  or  apologues,  in  which  trees  (Jud.  9®-!*;  2  KL 
I4')  or  animals  figured  characteristically.  From  the  considera- 
tion of  nature,  as  evincing  wise  dispositions  and  arrangementSy 

•  Cfc  Delitzsch,  p.  34 ;  Cheyne,  p.  119. 

t  Hence  the  "utilitarianism"  of  the  Proverbs,  which  has  sometimes  been 
adYersely  criticised.  The  profit  of  wisdom,  and  the  foolishness  of  folly,  can 
only  be  practically  demonstrated  by  pointing  to  the  consequences  to  which 
each  leads. 
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and  of  human  society  as  benefited  by  the  wise  action  of  its 

individual  members,  would  arise  without  difficulty  the  conception 

[370]  of  "  wisdom  "  as  a  principle  disposing  the  one,  and  r^ulat- 

ing  the  other;  and  hence  the  step  was  not  a  far  one  to  its 

personification^  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  "  master  workman  "  (Pr.  8*) 

assisting  the  Almighty  in  His  work  of  creation;  on  the  other 

hand,  as  presiding  over  human  affairs  and  directing  men  in  the 

choice  of  means,  whether  to  secure  their  individual  happiness, 

or  the  well-being  of  society  as  a  whole.    This  is  the  step  taken 

in  Pr.  1-9.* 

The  Hebrew  term  for  "  proverb  "  is  mdshal^  which,  as  Arabic 

seems  to  show,  denotes  properly  a  representation^  i,e,  a  statement 

not  relating  solely  to  a  single  fact,  but  standing  for  or  representing 

other  similar  facts.     The  statement  constituting  the  mdshdl  may 

be  one  deduced  from  a  particular  instance,   but  capable  of 

application  to  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  or  it  may  be  a 

generalisation  from  experience,  such  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case 

admits  of  constantly  fresh  application.     The  mashdl  is  by  usage 

limited  almost  entirely  to  observations  relative  to  human  life  and 

character,  and  is  expressed  commonly  in  a  short,  pointed  form. 

Sometimes  the  mdshdl  includes  a  comparison,  or  is  expressed  id 

figurative  or  enigmatic  language  (cf.  Pr.  1*) :  the  different  types 

preserved  in  the  Book  of  "  Proverbs  "  will  be  illustrated  below. 

The  mushdi  would  also  probably  include  fables,  such  as  those  of  Jotham 
(Jud.  9*"")  and  Joash  (2  Ki.  I4*),  and  parables,  as  those  in  2  Sa.  12'**  I4*"^, 
I  Ki.  20^',  though  the  term  is  not  actually  used  in  these  instances;  bat 
similar  allegorical  representations  are  so  styled  in  Ez.  17'  (see  v.*-^*),  20*  (see 
v.**),  24''*.  (For  certain  other,  secondary  senses  of  Vro,  see  the  Lexica,) 
Examples  of  \hR popular  **  mashal "  are :  "  Is  not  Saul  among  the  prophets?" 
(i  Sa.  10^*  19^);  the  "proverb  of  the  ancients,  *\N^ckedness  prooeedeth 
from  the  wicked  * "  (id,  24") ;  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,"  &C. 
(Ez.  i8^  Jer.  31^) ;  see  also  Ez.  12"  16^.  But  the  examples  mnt^jnfw!  ill 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  are  not  of  this  simple,  popular  kind :  they  are,  at  lent 
mostly,  "works  of  art,"  and  bear  the  impress  of  the  skilled  hands  whidi 
produced  them. 

Contents  and  character  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs. — ^The  Book  of 

Proverbs  consists  of  eight  distinct  parts,  of  very  imequal  leogdi 

and  character,  and  for  the  most  part  marked  by  separate  titles 

or  introductions. 

*  See  more  fiilly  on  the  Hebrew  "  wisdom,"  and  "  wise  men,"  Pm£ 
Davidson's  paper  in  the  Expositor^  May  1880,  p.  321  ff.,  and  his  ait 
«  Proverbs ''  in  the  Entycl  Brii. 
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(i.)  C.  1-9.  The  "Praise  of  Wisdom''  (Ewald,  Cheyne). 
[371]  The  writer,  speaking  like  a  father  (i*  and  repeatedly,  "  my 
son ")  to  an  imagined  pupil  or  disciple,  warns  him  against  the 
dangers  and  temptations  to  which  he  is  most  likely  to  be  exposed, 
invites  him  affectionately  to  listen  to  his  precepts,  and  commends 
to  him  the  claims  of  Wisdom  to  be  his  guide  and  fnend.  No 
definite  arrangement  can  be  traced  in  the  subjects  treated ;  nor 
is  the  argument  logically  articulated :  the  discourse  flows  on  till 
the  topic  in  hand  is  exhausted,  and  then  it  recommences  with 
another. 

i^**  is  adapted  to  form  the  introduction  both  to  the  exhortations  which 
follow  and  to  the  "Proverbs,"  properly  so  called,  contained  in  c.  10 fT.,  the 
ahn  and  value  of  which  it  points  out. 

The  exhortations  may  be  divided  for  convenience  (nearly  as  is  done  by 
Delitzsch)  into  15  paragraphs,  each,  in  the  main,  dealing  with  a  single  aspect 
of  the  writer's  theme,  viz.  (i)  i'"^  a  warning  against  the  temptation  to 
commit  crimes  of  violence ;  (2)  i*"*  Wisdom's  denunciation  of  those  who 
despise  her ;  (3)  c  2  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  as  the  road  to  virtue  and  the  fear 
of  God ;  (4)  3^**  the  blessings  which  attend  devotion  to  God,  and  the 
prize  which  Wisdom  proves  herself  to  be  to  those  who  find  her ;  (5)  3*^** 
Wisdom  a  protection  to  those  who  possess  her ;  (6)  3^'''  liberality  and 
integrity  commended ;  (7)  4^-5*  a  father's  counsels  to  his  son ;  (8)  5^"* 
on  fidelity  to  the  marriage-tie ;  (9)  6^'*  the  imprudence  of  becoming  surety 
for  another;  (10)  6'""  advice  to  the  sluggard;  (11)  6""**  warning  against 
different  evil  machinations;  (12)  6*^*  warning  against  adultery;  (13)  c.  7 
the  same  subject  continued,  the  warning  being  pointed  by  an  illustration ; 
(14)  c.  8  Wisdom  speaks,  proclaiming  her  august  nature,  and  the  gifts  which 
she  is  ready  to  bestow  upon  men ;  (15)  c.  9  Wisdom  and  Folly,  each  per- 
sonified, contrasted  with  each  other. 

The  form  is  throughout  poetical,  and  the  parallelism  of 
members  is,  as  a  rule,  carefully  observed.  The  style  is  flowing, 
forming  in  this  respect  as  strong  a  contrast  as  possible  to  that  of 
the  "proverbs"  which  follow  (lo^*^):  instead  of  a  series  of 
thoughts,  each  forcibly  expressed,  but  disconnected  with  one 
another,  a  thought  is  here  developed  at  length  and  presented 
from  different  points  of  view.  A  general  uniformity  of  tone  per- 
vades the  whole  discourse ;  and  the  same  idea  is  often  repeated 
with  but  slight  variations  of  expression.  The  aim  of  the  writer 
evidently  was  to  provide  the  collection  of  proverbs,  lo^^*,  with 
a  hortatory  introduction,  commending  the  wisdom  of  which  he 
viewed  them  as  the  expression  (cf.  i^*^),  and  pointing  to  the 
dangers,  prominent  in  his  day,  from  which  those  who  would 
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listen  to  her  teachings  might  be  guarded.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
[372]  writer  is  identical  with  the  compiler  of  the  collection  of 
proverbs  which  follows,  but  he  is  familiar  with  them,  and  adopts 
several  expressions  from  them  into  his  vocabulary.  The  errors 
to  which  his  hearers  appear  to  be  specially  tempted  are  crimes 
of  violence  (i"-'^  4I*-''),  and  unchastity  (ii*  5*-2o  S"-**  7^^ 
gis-Wf  ■  other  faults  are  warned  against  in  6'*-'*,  The  imprudence 
of  becoming  surety  for  a  friend  is  strongly  insisted  on,  6'-> ;  the 
value  of  industry  is  exemplified,  6*-'^.  The  fine  personification 
of  Wisdom  in  c.  8  and  g^-'^  is  to  be  especially  noticed.  The 
unity  of  thought  and  efficiency  operative  in  the  world  is  here 
abstracted  from  God,  the  actual  operator,  and  presented  as  a 
f^rsoHal  agent,  the  first-bom  child  of  the  Creator,  standing 
■  beside  Him  and  giving  effect  to  His  creative  design,  afterwards, 
in  history,  inspiring  kings  and  princes  with  their  best  thoughts, 
delighting  in  the  sons  of  men  (v."),  and  promising  abundant 
reward  to  those  who  will  commit  themselves  to  her  guidance. 
The  representation  in  3i^'  8^^'>  is  the  prelude  of  the  later  doctrine 
of  the  Aoyos.  9'-*  \Msdom  invites  men  to  accept  her  gifts ;  and 
the  discourse  closes  with  the  picture  of  her  rival,  "Madam 
Folly,"  sitting  at  the  door  of  her  house,  and  displaying  her 
attractions  to  those  who  are  simple  enough  to  be  tempted  by 
them  (9^'"). 

Delitzsch  has  remarked — and  other  critics  have  agreed  in  the  observation — 
on  the  similarity,  partly  in  tone  an<l  warmth  of  feeling,  and  pailly  also  in 
expression,  between  Pi.  1-9  uid  Deuleionomy.  "  l\s  Dl  would  have  tbe 
rising  generulion  lay  to  heart  the  Mosaic  7'/rah,  so  here  the  author  voold 
impress  upon  his  hearers  the  TSrak  of  wisilom."  In  particular,  with  DL 
6*-'  cf.  the  lltar  of  Pr.  l»  4'-  "  &c.,  and  3^  6*"-  f  {Bind,  Write)  ;  with  8*. 
cf.  Pr.  3"i  and  with  4",  Pr.  a"*. 

(z.)  C.  IO-I2",  with  the  title  "The  Proverbs  of  Solomon." 
This  division  of  the  Book  is  comjioscd  of  proverbs,  strictly  so 
called.  The  proverbs  exhibit  great  regularity  of  form:  each 
verse  contains  a  complete  proverb  ;  and  each  proverb  consists  of 
two  members  only  {i.e.  is  a  distich),  each  member  containing, 
as  a  rule,  (in  the  Hebrew)  not  more  than  three  or  four  words 
The  one  three-membered  proverb  which  this  division  of  it* 
Book  contains  (19^)  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  defective  tert  ^ 
LXX,  and  the  commentators) ;  if  the  missing  clause  be  suppfei 
the  number  of  independent  proverbs  will  be   376.     The  prt^ 
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verbs  [373]  are  arranged  in  no  particular  order,*  though  some- 
times two  or  more  dealing  with  the  same  subject  (as  i6i<>*i2-i^ 
on  kings,  i8^*  on  the  fool),  or  containing  the  same  more  or 
less  characteristic  word  (as  lo*'*  the  righteous^  v."'-  covereth^  v.^*'- 
destruction^  v.^®'*  y?-^*  \2^''^  15^'  15^-16^'  *•  ^^  Jehovah)  occur  in 
juxtaposition.!  The  two  members  stand  usually,  and  in  c.  10- 
15  almost  exclusively,  in  antithetic  parallelism  (p.  363),  the 
second  confirming  or  enforcing  the  first  by  declaring  some  con- 
trasted truth  which  forms,  as  it  were,  its  counterpart.  Instances 
of  synonymous  (ii''  14^® a/.)  and  "synthetic"  parallelism  (see 
idid.\  however,  also  occur. 

Thus  the  second  member  states  a  reason  (i6"*  *)  ox  purpose  (13^*  i^al.) ; 
elsewhere,  again,  the  thought  is  only  completed  by  the  second  member,  as 
when  this  commences  with  the  comparative  than  (JD),  I2^'  I5^'*  ^^  i6*'  ^*  17^® 
19I  21'®),  or  with  how  much  more  [or  less]  (*d  »]k),  ii^*  15"  17^  iq''*-  1®  21*' ; 
other  cases  in  which  the  proverb  is  incomplete  without  the  second  clause  only 
become  frequent  towards  the  end  of  the  collection  (16^  17IS.  w  i8».i8  i^-s 
20^*  ••  **  &c.).  Of  proverbs  containing  a  comparison  there  are  only  two 
examples  in  this  coUectitm,  viz.  10^  11^. 

Both  in  this  and  in  the  subsequent  divisions  of  the  Book  there  occur 
several  cases  in  which  a  proverb,  entirely  or  in  part,  is  repeated.  Thus 
14'*=  16®;  and  with  but  slight  changes  of  expression,  the  following  pairs 
also  agree:  lo^  IS**;  10*  ii*;  16^  21*;  I9«'»;  20^®-**;  2i*- 1».  In  the 
following,  one  line  is  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same :  lo*^*  "^ ;  10**  and  *"•* 
[but  cf.  LXX  Pesh.  RV.  marg.]  ;  lo"*  i8"«  ;  1 1***  20>»»  ;  1 1^^*  i6»»> ;  12'**  13a* 
i8»»»;  I4'»*  17**;  IS*"'  iS*^*';  i6»*  i8»**;  iQ^^a  jcy^ ;  comp.  also  1912  with 
,514a.  15b.  in  131^  1427;  i628b  ,79b.  lywb  2.Q^^h  the  wording  is  very  similar, 
but  the  subject  of  the  proverb  is  different :  notice  also  the  variety  of  objects 
which  are  described  as  2l  fountain  ox  tree  of  life  10^^  13^^  14*'*  16***;  ii*"* 
i^iab  ,^4a)^  oj  as  Jehovah'' s  abomination  (i  i^*  *  12^  15**  ••  *  16*  17"  20'®-  »), 
or  the  different  persons  who  come  only  to  want  (11**  14-'*  21'  22*'). 

Where  the  contents  are  so  miscellaneous,  it  is  difficult  to 
indicate  their  characteristics,  except  in  very  general  terms.  But 
of  the  present  collection  it  may  be  said  that,  as  compared  with 
the  [374]  subsequent  collections,  the  proverbs  are  usually  brighter  . 
and  more  cheerful  in  tone :  if  good  and  bad,  rich  and  poor  meet 
together  (as  they  must  meet  in  every  society),  nevertheless  the 
happier  aspects  of  life  are  predominant :   prosperity  seems  to 

•  Ewald  supposed  that  the  collection  was  divided  into  five  parts  by  the 
recurrence  at  intervals  of  a  proverb  pointing  out  to  the  young  the  advantages 
of  wisdom  (10^  13*  15**  17**  19^) ;  but  this  is  probably  accidental 

t  The  groups  1 1*""  26^'^  20**-^  22'--*  are  marked  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
*«me  initial  letter. 
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prevail,  and  virtue  is  uniformly  rewarded.  The  collection  in- 
cludes some  fine  and  elevated  religious  proverbs ; ,  but  the 
generalizations  are  mostly  drawn  from  secular  life,  and  describe 
the  fortune  which  may  be  expected  to  ^tt^nd  particular  lines  of 
conduct  or  types  of  character.  The  religious  proverbs  mainly 
emphasize  Jehovah's  sovereignty,  or  all-i>ervading  omniscience; 
as  15^-^^  i6--*  17^  19^^  ("Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes"; 
cf.  16®)  20^2.24  2i2. 80f.  22*-^;  Others  point  out  the  blessings  which 
flow  from  the  fear  of  Him  (e.g,  15^*-^),  or  describe  who  are  His 
"abomination"  (above,  p.  397);  the  prophetic  teaching,  that 
righteousness  is  more  acceptable  to  God  than  sacrifice,  appears 
in  21^  (cf.  15®  16^  21-'^).  The  principle  that  men  are  rewarded 
(in  this  life)  according  to  their  works,  pervades  the  entire  collec- 
tion (lo^-*- ®« 7. 26. 27.30  11*.  5.  fl^  and  repeatedly).     The  wise  and 

fool,  their  different  aims,  and  different  lots,  are  contrasted  with 
great  frequency :  other  characters  often  mentioned  are  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  diligent  and  the  slothful  (lo**^  1224.27  j^*  ^c.)^ 
and  the  scorner  (13^  14^  15^*^  &c.).  The  "fool"  is  the  man 
who,  whether  from  weakness  of  character  (the  ^x)  or  from 
obstinacy  (the  b^D3),  lacks  the  perception  necessary  to  guide  him 
aright  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  remains  consequently  an  object 
of  satire  or  contempt  to  his  fellow-men.  Wealth  is  spoken  of 
as  an  advantage  to  its  owner  (10^^  13®  1^20.24  1^4  22^),  but  not 
if  amassed  in  unrighteousness  (lo^),  or  if  made  the  object  of  a 
blind  confidence  (ii^®).  Pride  is  the  subject  of  i3^<>  16^^21* 
&C.;  the  care  of  the  poor  is  commended  in  14^^  17*  19^^.  A 
remarkably  large  proportion  of  the  proverbs  turn  on  the  right 
use  of  the  lips  or  tongue.  The  imprudence  of  becoming  a  surety 
is  taught  in  11^*  20^^  A  good  wife  is  described  as  God's 
best  gift  (12*  1 8^2  19I*);  on  the  other  hand,  an  injudicious  or 
quarrelsome  woman  is  depicted  satirically  (11^  19^^  2i*"^'). 
The  value  of  parental  authority  is  recognised  (13^  19^®  22**i*); 
and  a  want  of  respect  for  either  parent  is  strongly  condemned 
(13^  15^  192*  20^*^).  The  king  is  alluded  to  in  terms  of  admiration, 
being  praised  for  [375]  Ws  justice  and  love  of  righteousness  (14* 
1510.12.13  20®  22^1),  his  wisdom  (202®),  his  mercy  and  faithfulness 
(20^8),  his  amenableness  to  the  Divine  guidance  (21^),  though 
naturally  regarded  personally  with  some  awe  and  deference 
^1514. 16  1^12  2o2);  but  his  nation's  prosperity  is  his  glory  (14*), 
and  that  prosperity  has  its  source  in  righteousness  (14**).    The 
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issodations  connected  with  the  king  in  this  collection  are 
bright  and  happy;  no  dark  shadows  cross  the  picttire  of  his 
character. 

(3.)  22^''^24".  Here  aa^'^-'^  forms  an  introduction^  inviting 
attention  to  the  admonitions  which  follow,  and  which  are  de- 
scribed as  **  words  of  the  wise." 

The  form  of  the  proverhs  contained  in  this  collection  Is,  as  a  rule,  much 
freer  than  is  the  case  in  Na  2.  Distichs  are  exceptional  (22**  23*  24^*^),  the 
thought  generally  extending  over  four  memhers  (tetrastichs),  the  second 
distich  being  sometimes  synonjrmous  with  the  first,  sometimes  stating  the  ground 
or  purpose  of  it,  or  otherwise  supplementing  it  (22"''  ***•  "*•  23'®''  &c).  A 
tristich  (22*),  several  pentastichs  (23<''  24**'*),  and  hexastichs  (23**'*  "•**•  """^ 
s6-»  24*w»),  a  heptastich  (23*^,  and  an  octastich  (23*'"*)  also  occur ;  and  in 
23*^  (on  wine-drinking)  the  thought  is  developed  into  a  short  poem ;  in  these 
cases,  though  the  individual  verses  are  usually  parallelistic,  the  terse,  compact 
form  of  the  original  mSsAOI  is  entirely  surrendered. 

This  division  of  the  Book  is  less  a  collection  of  individual 
proverbs  (as  No.  2)  than  a  body  of  maxims,  in  which  proverbs 
are  interwoven,  addressed  with  a  practical  aim  to  an  individual 
(to  whom  the  expression  Afy  son  *  is  applied,  23^*'  ^^'  ^  24i'«  '^), 
and  worked  up  usually  into  a  more  or  less  consecutive  argument 
The  tone  is  hortatory,  like  that  of  No.  i ;  but  No.  3  differs  from 
No.  r,  in  that,  while  that  is  devoted  in  the  main  to  a  single 
subject,  the  commendation  of  wisdom,  the  advice  proffered 
here  relates  to  many  different  topics.  From  the  terms  of  22^*'« 
(notice  esp.  the  emphatic  fAee  in  v.^*)  it  would  almost  seem  to 
have  been  addressed  originally  to  a  particular  individual:  the 
2nd  pers.  in  c.  1-9  seems  rather  to  be  a  poetic  fiction.  The 
maxims  are  mostly  of  a  very  practical  character;  e,g.  against 
becoming  surety  for  another,  22^'-  (cf.  11**  20^^),  against  in- 
dulging to  excess  in  unwonted  dainties,  2^^'\  against  the  undue 
pursuit  of  riches,  23*'*,  and  especially  against  gluttony  and 
drunkenness  (which,  it  is  rather  remarkable,  [376]  is  only  com- 
mented on  twice  in  the  numerous  proverbs  contained  in  No.  2, 
viz.  2oi2ii'r),  23^'^-^. 

(4.)  24^^,  with  the  title,  "These  also  are  sayings  of  the 
wise."  An  appendix  to  No.  3,  displaying  similar  variety  of  form : 
a  hexastich  \,^^^^  a  distich  v. 2®,  a  tristich  v.*-^,  a  tetrastich  v.^*, 
and  a  decastich  w.^-^.  In  the  decastich,  the  slothful  man  (who 
has  more  than  once  been  satirized  in  No.  2)  is  made  the  subject 

'  /U  in  No.  I ;  in  No.  2,  only  once,  i^« 
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of  a  short  apologue,  drawn  professedly  from  the  writer*s  experi- 
ence (cf.  f'^,  Ps.  37»^S  Job  53-5). 

In  Nos.  3  and  4,  24**  is  very  similar  to  ^*"* ;  24**  has  occurred  before 
in  ii"'»;  24***'  in  is'*";  and  24^'-  is  all  but  identical  with  6*^-.  In  the 
collection  itself,  the  following  repetitions  occur:  22**  23'**;  22''*  23*^**; 
23^  6b .  23"*  24>» ;  23W  24"*^  «. 

(5.)  C.  25-29,  with  the  title,  "These  also  are  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  copied 
out."  An  appendix  to  No.  2.  In  this  collection,  distichs  re- 
appear, though  not  with  the  same  regularity  as  in  No.  2,  being 
accompanied  by  tristichs  (258-13.20  2710. 22  28^^),  tetrastichs  (25**" 
»f.  2if.  ^c.),  a  pentastich  (25^'-),  and,  as  in  Nos.  3  and  4,  a  short 
poem  (on  the  value  of  industry  to  the  farmer),  consisting  of  a 
decastich  (2  7'-"^-^).  The  proverbs  appear  sometimes,  as  in  No. 
2,  to  be  grouped  by  catch-words  (as  25®'*  debate;  w}^^' gold\  26^^* 
As  .  ,  ,  so\  but  they  are  also,  more  frequently  than  in  No.  2, 
grouped  by  real  community  of  subject,  as  25^'^  (on  kings),  26^*^^ 
(where  each  verse  illustrates  some  aspect  of  the  character  of  the 
"  fool "),  i^-i«  (on  the  sluggard),  23--»e.  28  (q^  false  flattery).  Another 
distinction  between  this  collection  and  No.  2  is  that  while  in 
No.  2  the  predominant  type  of  proverb  is  the  antithetic,  this  is 
common  here  only  in  c  28-29,  while  in  c.  25-27  the  comparative 
type  prevails.  In  this  type  of  proverb  (which  occurs  but  twice 
in  No.  2)  an  object  is  illustrated  by  some  figure  derived  from 
nature  or  human  life,  the  comparison  being  sometimes  expressed 
distinctly,*  sometimes  [377]  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  reader  to  be  inferred  from 
the  mere  juxtaposition  of  two  ideas,  t 

The  proverbs  in  this  collection  differ  often  in  character  from 
those  in  No.  2,  though  not  so  widely  as  is  the  case  in  Nos. 

*  26^  As  snow  in  summer,  and  as  rain  in  harvest ; 
So  honour  is  not  seemly  for  a  fool. 
So  26^'^'^^",  278;  and  before,   lo*.     Without  so  15"  26".      Or  with  the 
particle  of  comparison  omitted — 

25'^  An  earring  of  gold,  and  an  ornament  of  fine  gold. 
Is  a  wise  reprover  upon  an  obedient  ear. 
So  25«»-  "•  18-  J»-  26.  28  26"-  ^  2%^'  ^^  J  and  before,  II» 
t  2$^  Cold  water  to  a  fainting  soul. 

And  good  news  from  a  far  country. 
J.e,  the  two  resemble  one  another.     On  this   "  IVaw  of  equality,"  whidi 
occurs  also  in  Arabic,  see  Delitzsch,  p.  9,  nc/e.     So  25'*  **•*  a6^ '•••**•"  j 
comp.  26***  27*-  **. 
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3  and  4.  The  proverbs  in  c.  28-29  bear  the  greatest  general 
resemblance  to  those  in  No.  2  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  proverbs 
in  c.  25-29  appear  to  spring  out  of  a  changed  state  of  society. 
The  king  is  not  presented  in  the  same  attractive  or  amiable 
light  If  25^  represents  him  as  searching  out  a  matter  for  his 
subjects'  weal,  25^  associates  him  with  the  thought  of  what  is 
arbitrary  and  mysterious.  25*^-  speak  of  the  removal  of  bad 
ministers  before  him,  28'^  alludes  suggestively  to  calamities  which 
rival  claimants  for  a  throne  may  inflict  upon  a  land ;  and  28^2. 
i5f.  i8  292. 4.  16  hint  at  sufferings  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
unrighteous  rulers?  25*^'-  29^*  are  of  more  neutral  character: 
one  contains  a  maxim  for  behaviour  in  the  king's  presence ;  the 
other  promises  a  sure  throne  to  a  just  king.  27®  is  not  im- 
possibly an  allusion  to  exile,  such  as  became  familiar  to  the 
Israelites  from  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  Religious  proverbs  are  rare : 
see,  however,  29^^  (cf.  22-),  '^'•.  The  importance  of  the  prophet, 
as  an  element  in  the  state,  is  significantly  expressed  in  29^^. 
The  "  fool  '*  (^^D3),  who  already  in  the  collection  No.  2  is  repre- 
sented with  a  touch  of  satire,  is  here  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
satirical  attacks,  26^- ^-^-^  cf  27-'*.  In  26^2-^^  the  sluggard  is  held 
up  to  derision.  Agricultural  industry  is  inculcated  in  27^3-27^ 
Some  of  the  proverbs  are  maxims  for  conduct  (as  in  Nos.  3 
and  4),  e.g.  25<^'- s- »'•  lef.  2if.  (JQve  of  an  enemy):  in  these  cases 
the  advice  is  sometimes  enforced  by  a  prudential  motive.  The 
address  my  son  occurs  once,  27^^. 

No.  5  is  remarkable  for  the  many  proverbs  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with 
proverbs  in  No.  2:  thus  25"  21';  26***  lo"** ;  26"  22";  26"  I9«;  26^ 
188;  27"  22';  27"  20";  27"  I9"b;  27"*  l^^',  28«  19^;  28'»  12";  29" 
22' ;  29^^  15^* ;  none  is  repeated  from  No.  3,  and  only  one  is  substantially 
identical  with  one  in  No.  4,  viz.  28^^* ;  cf.  24^^  In  No.  5  itself,  two 
proverbs  occur,  worded  very  similarly,  but  with  a  different  subject,  26**  and 
29» ;  comp.  also  28^'''^  and  28-»*. 

[378]  (6.)  C.  30.  "  The  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh, 
the  oracle."  V.^**-*  states,  as  it  seems,  the  conclusion  of  a 
sceptic  as  to  the  impossibility  of  knowing  God ;  *  v.*"^  the  poet 
gives  the  answer,  an  appeal  viz.  to  God's  revelation  of  Himself, 
followed,  v.^"®,  by  a  prayer  that  he  may  never  be  tempted  him- 
self, by  extremes  of  worldly  fortune,  to  abandon  or  dishonour 

*  Introduced,  v.^*'  wiih  some  solemnity,  as  an   oracular  declaradon,  by 
133.1  0M3  (cf.  Nu.  24'-  ",  2  Sa.  23^,  and  the  common  mn*  dw). 
26 
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God.  v.'"-''  consists  of  nine  groups  of  proverbs,  each  of  which 
describes  some  quality  or  character  in  terms  of  either  warning 
or  commendation,  and  in  most  of  which  the  number  four  is 
conspicuous  ;  viz,  v.'"  a  warning  against  slander;  v."'^*  the  four 
marks  of  an  evil  generation;  v."-'*  the  four  insatiable  tftings  ; 
v.*^  the  fate  of  the  disobedient  son ;  v,^'"'*  the  four  incompre- 
hensible things ;  V."-''*  the  four  intolerable  things ;  v.'*'**  the 
four  wise  animals  ;  v.^'-s'  the  four  things  comely  in  their  going ; 
y  9^33  a  warning  against  strife,  "l^he  form  in  which  most  of 
these  proverbs  are  cast  is  peculiar ;  they  are  sometimes  called 
"  numerical "  proverbs ;  there  is  another  example  in  fi'*'". 

36'  is  peculiar  and  enigmatic  Neither  Agur  nor  Jakeh  is  named  ebe- 
where :  mron,  "  the  oracle,"  is  introduced  abmplly,  and  the  term  is  else- 
where applied  to  /™/irfif  utterances  only  (Isa.  13'  &c.) :  Ithiel  and  UcaJ, 
also,  as  propel  names,  arc  very  slrange.  In  MFon  there  is  probably  an  eni>r. 
We  may  read  (with  Hiii.,  Milhlau,*  Del.,  Nowack)  iin?  af  Masta,  01 
■"IreB  Iht  Maiiaile,  in  which  case  Agui  would  be  described  as  belongii^  to 
the  Ishmaelite  tribe  of  Massa  (Gen.  25'*),  whose  home  was  probably  in  Ibe 
north  of  the  ArabiaJi  Peninsula,  south-east  of  Palestine;  or  (with  Giati, 
Cheyne)  Wop  (Ee,  i6»*  a/.)  tie  proverb-wriltr :  31'  (see  below)  somewbU 
supports  the  former  view.  V.i''is  probably  to  be  read  ^^  S<s  •ri'i"^  ^  "V^ 
(see  RV.  marg.),  and  tieated  as  a  confession,  inttoductoiy  to  v.*^,  d  d>e 
writer's  failure  in  his  effort  to  reach  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High.  If 
the  reading  "of  Massa"  lie  correct,  c.  30  wilt  contain  specimens  of  fbieigD 
"  wisdom "  (which  may  account  for  its  somewhat  peculiar  character  MliI 
vocabulaiy  t),  though  the  [371)]  Israelitish  author  who  adopted  them  mutt 
have  accommodated  them  to  the  spirit  of  his  own  religion  (see  esp.  T.**J. 
As  regards  the  probable  date  of  c.  30,  Prof.  Cheyne  (p.  152)  observes  jostty 
that  the  aulhon  of  both  v."^*  and  v.'-*  must  have  lived  in  an  age  of  advanced 
religious  reflexion  and  Scripture -study :  the  one  is  rather  a  philosopher  (cL 
Job  and  Eccl.),  the  other  a  Biblical  theologian  ;  but  both  would  be  at  bmne 
only  in  the  eiilic  or  post-exilic  period.  V."  is  based  upon  Ps.  l8**-  *,  the 
passage,  by  the  addition  of  "  every,"  and  of  v-'  (from  Dt.  4'  12"),  being 
geoeialised  so  as  to  designate  a  collected  body  of  revealed  truth. 

(7-)  Ji'"*-  "The  words  of  Lemuel,  a  king  ;  the  oracle  which 
his  mother  taught  him."  A  series  of  very  homely  maxims, 
addressed  to  king  Lemuel  by  the  queen-mother,  warning  him 
against  sensuality  and   immoderate  indulgence  in  wine,  and 

*  Di  Pnrotrbiorum  yua  dkunlur  Aguri  tl  Lemiulil  Brigint  atqnt  atdak 
(1869). 

+  30"  npi^Bi  pn  iTDK  \iS\  V."  wip-  (also  Gen.  49",  but  with  AaHc 
affinities) ;  v."  pn ;  v."  o^pSn  [as  it  seems,  a  strong  AnfaiKn ;  Cbeyae,  p> 
175)- 
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exhorting  him  to  relieve  the  necessities  and  defend  the  cause 
of  the  poor. 

31'.  Another  enigmatic  lille.  The  combination  •/ro  StnoV,  "  Lemuel,  a 
king,"  ii  singular  ;  we  should  e»pect  naturally  either  "  King  Lemuel  "  {ixn 
SirajS,  or,  in  /a/t  Hebrew,  n^i  ^"wS),  or  the  addition  of  the  country,  or 
people,  of  which  he  was  king.  Keo,  a  pvpkttk  utterance,  ieenu  also  to  be 
as  luuuitable  here  as  in  30*.  Both  these  anomalies  are,  however,  removed 
together,  if  we  amply  connect  KVD  ';''D,  and  construe  as  in  RV.  marg,,  "  The 
words  of  Lemuel,  king  af  Mvsa,  which,"  &c.  (so  Hitz.,  Muhku,  Del,, 
Nowack,  Kuen.*  J  9J.  10).  Here  also,  as  in  c  30,  some  unusual  expres- 
sicn*  occur  [v.*  the  strong  Aramaism  "D,  tan  (thrice) ,-  v.*  the  Aian.  plur. 
pfe ;  mno ;  t.'  fjiSn). 

(8.)  31^*^.  The  description  of  a  virtuous  woman,  without 
any  title,  the  verses  of  which  are  arranged  alphahetlcally. 

The  literary  style  of  the  Proverbs  has  some  peculiarities  of 
its  own.  Not  only,  especially  in  the  principal  collection  (Na  2), 
are  the  individual  Proverbs  terae  in  statement  and  regular  in 
foim,  but  the  vocabulary  of  the  Book  includes  many  words  and 
expressions  which  are  met  with  seldom  or  never  in  other  parts 
of  the  OT.,  though  here  they  recur  with  considerable  frequency. 
Some  of  these  are  confined  to  one  division  of  the  Book,  others 
are  found  in  more  than  one. 

Thus  coDlioed  chiel^y  to  No.  3  are— 
D-n  -npo  a/mnlaiH  of  life  (above,  p.  397)- 
IWP  dutrueliim  :  lo"-  u-  »  13*  14"  igi  11"  (rare  besidei). 
.         ^W  [I  a  0M  thai  tausitk  shame  :   icf  17*  19". 

>ij^  fitnierieruij  t  ii'  1$*^  ;  •^t>  lo  subvai,  ruin:  if  Ig' 3l"  aa"  (00^ 

besides  Ex.  a3'  =  Dt.  16",  Job  11"). 
tS  T  hand  U>  katid{t  veiy  peculiar  idiom]  :  Ii°  16"  t< 
[380]  -noKh  !■  (teodeth)  an/y  la  want :  1 1"  14"  ai'  aa". 
m  '0  'IB  from  l/u/niil  of  a  man's  mniti  :  12'*  13'  i8». 
sfnra  U  skaw  til  tit/A,  i.e.  m  rail ot  quaml :  i;"  18'  ac'T. 
JehaoaKs  abomination  \  11'  &c  (see  above,  p.  397,  and  add  3"). 
.,,'&•  Iktrt  it  that  .  .  .,  as  a  formula  introducing  a  proverb  ;  ii"  la" 
,37.  n  ,^u  j^  ,gM  2oU_     cTjie  use  of  w  in  3"  19"  33"  34"  :  8"  is 
evidently  diHerent.j 
nSann  wist  guidance  (lit.  sieersmanship,  a  meL  from  sea-faring  life) :  ii** 

ggi^gUb.  also  I*  24"  (vaTied  ftom  3o'"'),  Job  37"  T" 
tmjyatrtM  of  lift :  see  p.  397  ;  also  3".     Cf.  0-wi  fv  Gen.  3-3. 
«fl'»^milnetgB  un/dn iiA«i/ (perhaps,  as  Ew,  suggests,  an  echo  of  Ex. 

aa) :  11"  i6>  i7»  i<f- '  i8»  :  also  6»f. 
Kre  keoKng  (in  difierenC  applications) ;  ta"  13"  14"  15*  16**  ag^** :  also 

4«6«'(=39">1. 
vma  rrr  braUkti  forth  lits:    14"^ ■  \if-*:  alio  6*  (— i4"');  cC  la" 
mm  n«"  brtailUt  forth  faithfulmss,  and  Pi.  J?"*. 
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■pntj  a  punmr  of .  .  .,  with  different  olijecls :  ll"  in;  I2"  and  18" 

Q-p-i;  is'.ipis. 
^•D  \\Tn  p-ti-1  Ib  draw  out  favenr  from  Jehavah  :   12'  l8'"(  =  P"):   lb« 

verb  also  {which  is  uncommon)  3", 
pio  .ITJ-  slirreth  up  strife  :  15'*  28*  29*'. 
\piwhispirer,  talebearer:  16™  i8*  =  26='3&". 

1010  corrcetioH,  inslruc/ion,  is  also  much  mnrc  frequent  in  Pr.  thin  else- 

wheie  (30  limes).     The  idea  of  life  being  a  dhiipliiie  is  fundamental 

in  the  boolt.     "God  educates  men.  and  men  educate  each  other" 

(Holtimann  in  the  continuation  of  Stade's  Cenh.  ii.  297). 

There  are  also  some  other  terms  chiefly  used  in,  and  perhaps,   irtien 

(hey  occur  elsewhere,  borrowed  from,  the  Wisdom -literature :  as  n,pin,  npS, 

e-ifli,  n^^i??  (cf.  S;y!),  n^sfne  :  and  my  sen,  used  by  the  teacher  in  iddrcssne 

his  pupil.     Other  words  occurring  in  the  book  with  great  frequency  are  due 

to  the  types  of  characler,  or  qualities,  described,  as  ^ih  ihe  weaA  fool  (13 

times  in  No.  2,  in  other  parts  4  times),  !\'^'itifolfy  {16  times  in  No.  2,  in  other 

parts  6  times),  Vna  the  okslinale  foal  {%a  and  19  limesl,  fS  the  sceni4r{\" 

3**  9''  •  13'  14'  Ij"  ig'*-  "  20'  2i"-  **  21"  24* :  only  liesides  Iejo.    29",  Ps. 

1'),  •riBthei<o;/'/*0*-*'"7'8>9^«-'"  I4'"-"19«  21"  22'  27"  :  elsewhere 

only  Et  45",  Ps.  ig*  116"  Iig"").  the  void  of  heart  (i.e.  of  undentamiin^, 

6"7'9*-"  io"''"l  11"  12"  15'"   17'*  24*  (not  elsewhere),  the  ilu^^rd  {H 

limes:  not  elsewhere),  Ihe  fioar {m,  v»-\,  not  tlie  usual  word  i  15  times),  and 

poverty  (^o"!,  1^"!),  7  times  (not  elsewhere). 

It  is  evident  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  cast  proverbs  into 
particular  types,  and  that  when  a  given  predicate  had  once  been 
formulated,  fresh  proverbs  readily  arose  by  new  subjects  being 
[381]  attached  to  it.  Another  way  by  which  new  proverbs  were 
produced  was  by  clauses  being  differently  fitted  together:  this 
is  illustrated  by  the  occurrence  of  proverbs  partially  varied,  of 
which  the  chief  examples  have  been  quoted  in  the  account  given 
above  of  the  different  collections  in  the  Book.* 

Age  and  authorship  of  the  Book. — ^From  the  very  different 
character  of  the  various  collections  of  which  the  Book  is  (im- 
posed, it  is  apparent  that  the  Book  must  have  been  formed 
gradually.  According  to  the  common  opinion,  the  oldest  col- 
lection is  io'-22'*.t     At  what  date  this  collection  was  formed, 

•  Conip.  12"  and  28"  ;  1 1"  20"  and  14'  ;   10"  and  18". 

t  It  is,  not,  however,  certain  that  this  c^pinil>n  is  correct.  Prof.  Davidson 
(in  the  Encycl.  Bril.\  adduces  strong  reasons  tending  to  show  that  the  oldest 
proverbs  are  those  preserved  in  c.  25-29,  cspcciiilly  c  25-27.  He  remarks 
that  (he  highly  finished,  regular  form  of  the  proverbs  in  c.  lO  fT.  U  not  such 
as  to  suggest  a  great  antiquity,  but  rather  an  advanced  stage  of  literary 
culture,  and  long  use  of  the  arts  of  the  proverbialist :  (be  proverbs  in  c. 
25-27,  on  the  other  hand,  while  less  regular  in  form,  an  more  nearly  what 
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cannot  be  detennined  with  precision;  but  from  the  general 
picture  of  society  which  the  proverbs  seem  to  reflect,  and 
especially  from  the  manner  in  which  the  liing  is  uniformly 
alluded  to,  it  is  generally  referred  to  the  golden  days  of  the 
monarchy  :  Delitzsch  thinks  of  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat ;  Ewald 
assigns  it  to  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  Of  the  other 
parts  of  the  book,  the  first  to  be  added  were  probably  the 
introduction,  i'*,  with  the  discourse  that  follows,  i^-c.  9,  and 
3jiT_j^M_  The  aim  of  the  writer  of  c  1-9  (as  we  have  seen) 
[382]  was  to  provide  c  10-21"  with  a  hortatory  introduction; 
he  was  thus  in  any  case  the  "  editor  "  of  this  collection,  and  (if 
Prof.  Davidson's  view  be  correct)  may  have  been  its  compiler  as 
weU.  As  regards  the  date  of  c.  1-9,  Ewald,  Davidson,  Nowack, 
Cheyne  (p.  168)  agree  in  placing  it  shortly  before  the  exile.* 
2jii_2^»  is  not  probably  by  the  same  author  as  c.  i-g :  for 
though  a  hortatory  strain  prevails  in  both,  the  style  and  manner 
are  in  many  respects  different:    22''-',  for  instance,  does  not 

we  should  imagine  Ihe  early  popular  proverb  to  be,  as  they  are  also  in  many 
instances  mote  epigtamnialic  ami  forcible  than  those  in  c  10  ff,,  and  include 
most  of  those  which  have  obtained  curreticy  among  ourselves  (ns"'  «■»■»." 
26=- •■  "■  "  17"- "■  •>).  The  tide  "These  a/u,"  &c.  (25")  shows  that  when 
c  25-29  was  introduced  into  the  book,  it  was  preceded  by  another  Solotnonic 
collection,  but  not  that  such  a  collection  existed  when  t,  Z5'-29  was  first 
compiled  by  the  "  men  cif  ilcickiah."  Individual  proverbs  in  lo'-22'*  may 
be  old,  though  the  collection  itself  may  be  late  (lhiiu|;h  not  later  than  e.  600 
B-C).  Other  recent  scholars  have  gone  fiinher,  and  arguing  (chiefly)  from 
the  theoli^  of  e.  JO'22'*,  which  seems  to  presuppose,  and  to  have  assimi- 
lated, the  higher  leaching  of  the  prophets,  and  from  the  absence  of  all 
warnings  against  idolaliy — so  proniinenl  in  Ihe  pte-enilic  lilemlure — have 
(upposed  this  collection  to  date  (in  the  main)  from  the  post-exilic  period. 
So  Kuen.*,  who,  while  not  denying  that  particular  pro\-erlis  arc  pre-exilic 
(8  97.  19),  holds  thai  the  collections  of  which  the  Bi-ok  consists  were  all 
compiled  after  the  exile  (S  97.  I4-|S|,  the  Book  as  a  whole  being  completed 
in  its  present  form  c.  u.c.  350-300  (§  97.  10).  The  arguments  both  for  and 
against  this  view  arc  staled  with  moderation  in  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
paper  by  C  G.  Monlcfiore,  "  Notes  upon  Ihe  Dale  and  Religious  Value  of 
the  Proverbs,"  in  the  Jewish  Quart.  J^'a:  July  1S90,  p,  430  (T. 

•  Now,  however,  Prof.  Cheyne  trcals  it  as  post-exilic  (Founders  vf  OT, 
Crit.  p.  340):  so  Kuenen"  (^  97.  21)-  t'rankcnberg  {ZATW.  1895,  p. 
104  ff),  developing  the  view  of  Sladc  (G.  ii.  216),  and  O.  Iloltzmann  {fb.  p. 
296f.),  combated  by  Kuen,' (§  97.  20),  that  Pr.  1-9  is  a  product  of  Ihe  Greek 
^e,  argues,  chiefly  on  ground  of  the  resemblances  in  the  religious  ideas,  and 
social  conditions  presupposed,  lo  the  pruverlis  of  Ben  Sin  (Ecclesiasticus), 
that  it  springs  from  substantially  the  same  period,  c.  B.C.  200. 
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produce  the  impression  of  being  by  the  same  hand  as  i^-*.* 
The  injunction  34.^^,  "  My  son,  fear  thou  the  Lord  and  /At  iiig," 
authorises  the  inference  that  this  collection  also  was  formed 
before  the  exile.  24"'^,  the  appendix  to  231^-24**  was  no 
doubt  added  somewhat  later :  for  the  compiler  of  aa^"-,  had 
these  additional  "  words  of  the  wise  "  come  to  his  hand,  would 
probably  have  included  them  in  his  collection  in  preference  to 
appending  them  to  it  with  a  new  title  C.  25-29  must  have 
been  added  after  aj'^-c  24  had  been  attached  to  c  10-22": 
otherwise,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  the  supplementary  "  Proverbs 
of  Solomon  "  would  have  been  made  to  follow  the  principal 
collection  io'-22'^  immediately,  instead  of  being  placed  after 
the  "words  of  the  wise,"  i2"-c.  24.  It  is  thought  by  some, 
on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the  headings  24'*  and  23' 
("  These  also  are "  .  .  .),  that  both  appendices  were  added  by 
the  same  hand,  the  short  passage  24^-^*  being  arranged  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  other  "  words  of  the  wise,"  and  c  25-29, 
with  the  more  forma!  title,  pointing  back  to  10',  being  placed 
after  it.  By  the  addition,  at  a  still  later  date,  of  c.  30,  3i'** 
3i'<'-2i,  all  doubtless  of  post-exilic  origin,  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
finally  reached  its  present  form. 

What  share  in  the  Book,  now,  may  reasonably  be  assigned 
to  Solomon?  22"-c  24,  and  c  30-31  are  not,  by  their  titles 
or  otherwise,  brought  into  any  connexion  with  Solomon  :  the 
question  therefore  need  only  be  considered  with  reference  to 
c  1-9,  c.  10-22'*,  and  c.  25-29-  •'  "s  not  the  tide  to  the 
Book,  but  consists  of  the  opening  words  of  a  sentence  (v.^"*) 
declaring  the  va/ue  of  tlie  "  Proverbs  of  Solomon,"  and  [383] 
evidently  (as  "  proverbs,"  properly  so  called,  are  to  be  found 
only  here  and  there  in  I'-c  9)  pointing  forwards  to  the 
collection  which  begins  with  10'.  The  introduction,  c  1-9, 
is  not  therefore  stated  to  be  Solomon's ;  and,  in  fact,  both  its 
Style  and  contents  point  to  a  date  considerably  later,  as  that  at  ■ 
which  it  was  composed.  But  even  io'-22'*  cannot,  at  least  in 
its  entirety,  be  Solomon's  work.  Not  only  is  the  same  proverb, 
or  part  of  a  proverb,  often  repeated,  and  the  same  predicate 

*  Observe  the  contrut  between  the  3rd  pera.  in  l'*^  and  the  emphatic 
and  pers.  in  23"'*'.  There  are  also  many  favourite  expiessioas  used  by  the 
aolhot  of  c  1-9  {/i.g.  mn  Itathing  or  limi)  which  do  not  occur  in  22'"'.  See 
Ewald,  p.  53.     Kuenen '  (p.  105)  uid  Nowack  (p.  xuv)  igree. 
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applied  to  many  different  subjects  (above,  p.  397),  but  there  are 
also  many  other  cases  in  which  the  same  thought  recurs,  expressed 
in  different  words :  it  is  not  probable,  however,  that  one  and  the 
same  author  would  have  adopted  methods  such  as  these  for  the 
fomiation  of  new  proverbs,  or  have  propounded  a  number  of  ■ 
independent  variations  of  the  same  theme.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  in  such  cases  we  have  before  us  the  work  of 
different  wise  men  casting  fresh  generalisations  •  into  an  old 
mould,  or  recording  in  slightly  different  phraseology  the  same 
observations  of  life  and  manners  which  another  had  made  before 
them.  Secondly,  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  that  many  of  the  pro-  , 
verbs  are  unsuitable  to  Solomon's  character  and  position.  The 
proverbs  concerning  the  king  seem  rather  to  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  than  the  reflexions  of  a  king  about  either  ' 
himself  01  other  kings.  The  proverbs  which  speak  in  depreda- 
tion of  wealth,  or  which  praise  monogamy,  do  not  fall  naturally  ' 
from  Solomon's  lips  :  consider,  for  instance,  r3^  15"  iS*"  19"-" 
ai**  33"  in  Uie  light  of  Solomon's  character,  as  depicted  in 
I  Kings.  The  most  probable  view  is  that  lo^-  consists  of  a 
collection  of  proverbs  by  different  "  wise  men "  living  under  the  ■ 
monarchy,  including  a  nucleus,  though  we  cannot  determine  its 
limits  or  ascribe  particular  proverbs  to  it,  actually  the  work  of 
the  Wise  King  *  (in  accordance  with  the  tradition,  i  Ki.  4"). 
The  proverbs  in  lo'^-  exhibit  great  uniformity  of  type  ;  perhaps 
this  type  was  set  by  Solomon,  and  was  afterwards  adopted 
naturally  by  others.  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  c  25-29.  The  title  (25'),  the  accuracy  of  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  question,  is  an  indication  that  the  proverbs  which 
follow  were  reputed  in  Hezekiah's  age  to  be  ancient :  it  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  guarantee  that  all,  01  even  a  majority,  were  the 
work  of  Solomon  himself.! 

•  So  Ewtld  (p.  14)  and  Nowack. 

t  The  Proverbs  of  jesus  ttie  son  of  Simcli  (Ecclesiasticus),  written  t.  300 
■.C.,  deserve  to  be  compared  with  ihe  Book  of  Proverbs  ;  rf.  Cheyne,  Jvt 
aMdS«l»mai,  p.  179 ff.;  MoDtefioie,/«n>ui  Quart.  Sen,  1S90,  p.  449£ 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB, 

LlTERATORE,— H.  Ewald  in  the  Dickt/r  Jti  AB.s?  1854  (trenslated) ;  K. 
Schlollmann,  iJflj  J.  Hiob,  1851  ;  F.  Dolilisch,  1864, '1876  [only  the/ri/ed. 
\i  UanslaledJ;  A.  Dillmann  (in  Ihc  Kgf.  Extg.  Handb.),  1869,  '1891  ;  A. 
Men,  Das  Gedicht  r-on  Hiob,  1871  (alters  the  te<l  not  always  wisely) ;  W,  H. 
Green,  Tkt  Ar^mtnl  ef  tht  Book  of  Job  unfolded  (New  York,  1873);  F. 
ilitzig,  Das  B.  HM,  1875  ;  E.  W.  Uengstenbetg,  Das  B.  Hiob,  1875;  C 
Budde,  Biitriigc  lur  Kritik  des  B.  HM,  1876  (I.  Die  neucre  Kritik  u.  dk 
Idee  des  B.  Hiob;  11.  Der  Sprachliche  Charaktci  der  Elihu-Reden) i  S. 
Coi,  A  Comiit.  on  tht  Book  0/  Job,  1S80 ;  A.  B.  Davidson,  in  the  Casni. 
Bibit  fer  Schools,  1884  {(«  be  recommended),  and  in  the  Encyel.  Bril*  s.V.; 
T.  K.  Ct,cim,Joi  and  Solomon,  18S7,  pp.  11-115  <  G.  G.  Bradley  [Dean  o( 
Weslminster],  I.e(tuits  on  tht  Book  of  Job  ^  1888  [explanatory  paraphrase] ; 
C.  Sii^fried  (in  Haupt's  SBOT.),  1893 ;  Kucnen,  Ondtrs*  iii,  1  (1&93).  pp. 
105-167;  G.  Bickell,  aliove,  p.  362 ».,  and  Das  Buck  Job  oath  AaUityng 
dir  Sirofhii  uiid  der  LXX  auf  seine  iirsfr.  Form  surSikgefiiirt,  u.  im 
I'trsmaise  da  Urtexles  uberstl-J,  1894;  G.  Beer,  Dtr  Trxl  dts  B.  Hint, 
parti,  (c.  1-14),  189s ;  K.  Budde  (in  No«-ack's  "  Ilandkomm."),  1S96,  widi 
Cheyne's  critiques.  Expositor,  June  and  July,  1897,  JQH.  July  189^ ;  alio 
J.  B.  Moilcy  in  ^■jia/i //jV(.  and  Thcol.  1878,  ii.  p.  164  ff,;  J.  A.  Froude  jn 
Short  SludUs  on  Great  Subject!  (series  I,  1867),  p.  366 ff.;  A.  M.  Fairbaim, 
"The  Problem  of  Job"  in  Tie  City  of  God,  18S6,  p.  143^.  See  further 
Delitrsch,*  p.  35  ff,  ;  Cheyne,  pp.  112-115;  Dillm.»  p.  xxxix  f.  ;  Budde, 
Koma.  p.  Ivi.  On  the  LXX  text  of  JoH  G,  Kck«ll,  Dt  Indole  Ven.  Alts. 
fobi,  1863;  and  in  the  Z.  fUr  Katk.  thiol.  (Innsbruck),  1886,  p.  SS7ff.i  E. 
flalch  in  Essays  in  Biblical  Greek,  1889;  A.  Dillmann,  " Textkrilischet 
lum  B.  Ijoli,"  in  the  5i(=«i«'J*«"V*i'e  of  the  lierlin  Acnd.  1890,  p.  1345  ff.  [an 
elaltorate  criticism  of  Dr.  Hatch's  Essay];  G.  Beer,  " Textkrilische  Studien 
lam  B.  Job,"  7.ATW.  1896,  p.  J97fr-.  1897,  p.  97ff'.  (specially  on  die 
additions  and  omissions  in  Jerome's  transl.  of  the  LXX). 

The  Book  of  Job  recounts  how  the  patriarch  whose  name  it 
(wars,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  was  overtaken  by  an  uapreoe- 
dtinted  series  of  calamities,  and  reports  the  debate  between  Job 
and  other  speakers,  to  which  the  occasion  is  supposed  to  ha^-e 
tjivun  rise. 


rhe  Book  consists  of  five  parts  : — 
I.  The  Prologue  (c.  1-2).  written  in  prose. 

i.  Hie  Colloqutea  lielwccn  Job  and  hia  three  friends,  Eliphai,  Bildud,  md 
Zophu-,  written  in  poetry  (c.  3-31). 

3.  The  discuuraes  of  Elihu  (c  32-37).  liltewisc  poetical,  except  the  inlro- 

duclofy  TCBcs,  3i'-*. 

4.  Jehovah's  reply  to  Job  {3S'--4Z'),  also  poclical. 

5.  The  Epilogue,  recuunlin;;  Job's  subsequent  fortunes,  in  prose  (43^'"). 

[385!  The  Book  of  Job  is  a  product  of  the  Wisdom-literature 
(p.  392  f.) :  it  deals  with  a  problem  of  human  life ;  in  modem 
phraseology  it  is  a  work  of  religious  philosophy.  The  problem 
with  which  it  deals  is  this :  Why  do  the  righteous  suffer  f  and  its 
principal  aim  is  to  controvert  the  theory,  dominant  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  thai  suffering  is  a  sign  of  the  Divine  dis- 
^easure,  and  presupposes  sin  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer.  The 
doctrine  that  righteousness  brings  prosperity,  while  wickedness 
is  the  foreranner  of  misfortune,  is  often  taught  in  the  OT. :  with 
regard  to  the  nation,  for  instance,  it  is  inculcated  in  the  exhorta- 
tions Ex.  23""",  Dt  18,  Lev.  26 ;  applied  to  individuals,  it  is  the 
principle  repeatedly  insisted  on  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.*  Of 
course,  in  a  large  measure,  this  doctrine  is  true.  Society  being 
oigani&ed  as  it  is,  the  habits  which  go  to  constitute  righteousness 
are  such  as  to  win  a  man  respect  from  his  fellow-men,  and  to 
command  success ;  on  the  other  hand,  wickedness  paralyses  the 
moral  energies,  blinds  an  individual  and  a  nation  alike  to  the 
leal  conditions  upon  which  prosperity  depends,  and  often  over- 
y  -"tches  itself.  The  doctrine  was  deeply  impressed  on  the 
ent  Hebrew  mind  ;  and  all  exceptions  were  a  source  of  great 
'exity  to  it  The  perplexity  was  the  greater,  because  the 
f  ews  had  an  imperfect  conception  of  general  laws,  whether 

-iture  or  in  society  :  they  were  keenly  sensible  of  God's  omni- 
ence,  and  pictured  Him  as  interposing  actively  in  the  course 
he  world :  hence  virtue  overtaken  by  calamity,  or  vice  flourish- 
unrebuked,  seemed  to  them  to  cast  a  direct  slur  upon  the 
.tice  of  God's  government  of  the  world.     But  the  laws  govern- 
g  nature  and  the  constitution  of  society  being  general  ones,  it 
■ay  happen  that  in  individual  cases  their  operation  does  not 
•i^tiDd  to  the  advantage  of  virtue  or  the  punishment  of  sin : 
:he  forces  of  nature  may  combine  to  overwhelm  the  innocent ; 
•  COmp.  Jer.  7»-'  I7»-*  '"-",  Isa.  jS"- "",  Ps.  i,  S;c 
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men,  in  virtue  of  the  society  in  which  they  live,  being  variously 
bound  together,  the  innocent  may  suffer  through  the  ill-deeds  (rf 
the  guilty ;  or  wickedness  may  elude  detection,  and  triumph 
unchecked.  The  problem  is  touched  on  in  Jer,  la"-  31**,  £1. 
18  (see  p.  284),  Hab.  i^"-,  Ps.  37,  49,  73.  One  solution  which 
the  Hebrew  thinker  found  was  that  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
was  shortlived,  that  it  met  with  a  sudden  and  ignominious  fall 
(Ps.  37Wf-M  73"-»<');  while  the  righteous  in  [386]  the  end  in- 
herited the  land  (Ps.  37),  or  was  conscious  that  he  owned  a 
higher  and  inalienable  spiritual  possession  (Ps.  49,  73).  In  the 
case  of  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous,  there  was  a.  tendency 
to  invert  the  argument,  and  to  conclude  that  bemuse  sin  ms 
followed  by  suffering,  therefore  suffering  was  necessarily  a  con- 
sequence of  antecedent  sin.  That  this  conclusion  is  illogical,  is, 
of  course,  obvious.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  conclusion  that  was 
widely  drawn;  it  prevailed  even  to  the  days  of  Christ  (Luke 
'3''*i  John  9*),  And  it  was  the  conclusion  which  Job's  friends 
drew.  Job's  sufferings,  they  argue,  convict  him  implicitly  of 
some  grave  antecedent  sin,  which  they  urge  him  to  acknowledge 
and  repent  of.  This  conclusion  Job  controverts.  He  steadily 
refuses  to  admit  that  he  is  guihy  of  any  sin  adequate  to  account 
for  his  extraordinary  sufferings.*  And  when  his  friends  appeal 
to  the  evidences  of  God's  retributive  justice  visible  in  the  world, 
he  retorts  by  pointing  to  the  numerous  instances  which  experi- 
ence affords  of  the  wicked  prospering  even  to  the  day  of  their 
death. 

The  main  aim  of  the  Book  is  thus  a  negative  one,  to  contro- 
vert the  dominant  theory  that  ail  suffering  proeeeds  from  sin : 
God's  retributive  justice  is  not  the  oitfy  principle  by  which  men 
are  governed.  Positively  the  boot  teaches — i.  (the  dialt^e 
being  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  prologue)  that  sufferings  may 
befall  the  righteous,  not  as  a  chastisement  for  their  sins,  but  as  a 
trial  of  their  righteousness,  and  that  as  such  they  have  a  tendency 
to  strengthen  and  establish  their  faith.  Eliphaz,  also  (5'^*),  and 
particularly  Elihu  (33'*-'*' ;  36*-^),  insist,  in  addition,  upon  the 
diiciph'nary  value  of  suffering,  a.  The  Book  teaches  the  danger 
of  conceiving  too  narrowly  of  God  and  His  providence :  by  con- 
ceiving of  Him  iolefy  as  a  dispenser  of  rewards  and  punishments, 

*  Jiib  (toes  not  claim  >ctlul  lin/tssntu :  he  only  contendi  that  he  is 
punished  out  of  all  propottion  to  the  magnitude  of  hij  sin  (7"  13"  iV"-). 
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the  friends  charge  Job  unjustly  with  grave  sin ;  and  Job,  con- 
scious of  his  innocence,  imputes  injustice  to  God,  and  is  tempted 
to  cast  off  hb  fear  of  Him  altogether.  3.  Inasmuch  as  Job,  in 
spite  of  his  combined  physical  and  mental  suffering,  does  not 
succumb  to  this  temptation,  it  teaches,  in  opposition  to  the 
insinuation  of  the  Satan  (i®),  that  man  is  capable  of  real  and 
disinterested  goodness,  and  can  love  God  for  His  own  sake.  4. 
It  teaches  (a  38-42)  that  the  true  solution  of  moral  perplexities 
is  to  be  found  in  a  fuller  and  larger  sense  of  God,  in  a  concep- 
tion of  Him  as  the  author  of  a  vast  and  infinitely  complex  system 
of  nature,  in  which  it  is  unreasonable  for  the  individual  [387] 
to  conceive  of  himself  as  isolated  from  the  care  of  Providence, 
or  to  infer  that  his  sufferings  have  no  place  in  God's  purpose. 
5.  It  has  also,  probably,  a  practical  aim,  that  of  helping  the 
author's  contemporaries,  who  appear  to  have  been  in  circum- 
stances of  national  depression,  to  understand  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  of  encouraging  them  to  hope  for 
a  favourable  issue  (Davidson,  p.  xxvi).  In  other  words.  Job  is  a 
type  of  the  suffering  godly  Israelite. 

In  structure,  the  Book  of  Job  is  of  the  nature  of  a  drama, 
and  may  be  termed  a  dramatic  poem.  Its  principal  parts  are 
constructed  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  and  the  action  which  it 
represents  passes  through  the  successive  stages  of  entanglement, 
development,  and  solution.  The  action  is,  however,  for  the  most 
part  internal  and  mental,  the  successive  scenes  exhibiting  "the 
varying  moods  of  a  great  soul  struggling  with  the  mysteries  of 
fate,  rather  than  trying  external  situations." 

The  Book  cannot  be  supposed  to  recite  a  literal  history.  This  appears 
partly  from  the  symbolical  numbers,  three,  five,  and  seven,  used  to  describe 
Job's  flocks  and  children,  and  from  the  fact  that  after  his  restoration  the 
latter  are  exactly  the  same  in  nimiber  as  before,  while  the  former  are  exactly 
doubled ;  partly  from  the  ideal  and  dramatic  character  of  his  misfortunes, 
nature  and  man  alternating  in  their  endeavour  to  ruin  him,  and  one  only 
escaping  each  time  to  bring  the  tidings ;  but  especially  from  the  character  of 
the  dialogue,  which  contains  far  too  much  thought  and  argument  to  have 
been  extemporised  on  the  occasion,  and  is  manifestly  the  studied  product  of 
the  author's  leisurely  reflexion. 

It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  the  Book  is  throughout  a 
work  of  the  imagination :  for  in  Ezek.  14^*,  Job  is  alluded  to 
in  terms  which  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  a  real  person,  whose 
piety  was  well  known  to  Ezek.'s  contemporaries  by  tradition. 
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And  OS  the  author  of  the  Book  comes  forward  clearly  as  a 
teacher,  the  ends  which  he  had  in  view  would  be  better  secured 
if  he  set  vividly  berore  his  people  a  history  of  which  the  outlines 
were  popularly  known,  than  if  he  took  as  his  hero  one  with 
whose  name  they  were  unfamiliar.  To  determine  precisely  what 
elements  in  the  Book  belong  to  tradition,  is,  of  course,  no 
longer  possible,  But  probably  tradition  told  at  least  as  much 
as  that  Job,  a  man  of  exceptional  pit:ty,  was  overtaken  by  un- 
paralleled misfortunes,  that  he  broke  out  into  complaints  against 
God's  providence,  and  refused  to  be  satisfied  or  calmed  by  the 
arguments  of  his  friends,  but  that  he  never  absolutely  [388] 
discarded  his  faith  in  God,  and  was  finally  restored  to  his  former 
prosperity.  This  history  is  made  by  the  author  of  the  Book  the 
vehicle  for  expounding  his  new  thoughts  on  the  religious  and 
ethical  significance  of  suffering, 

1.  The  Prologue  (c  1-2)  acquaints  us  with  the  person  of  Job, 
and  the  occasion  of  the  calamities  which  befell  him.  Job  was  a 
man  of  exemplary  goodness,  a  no n- Israelite,  whose  home  was  in 
the  land  of  Uz  :  *  Heaven's  testimony  to  his  piety  might  seem  to 
be  seen  in  the  prosperity  which  attended  him,  and  his  great 
possessions.  In  the  celestial  Council,  however  (of.  1  KL  22"), 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  virtue  is  called  in  question  by  "  the 
Satan,"  or  Adversary,!  the  angel  whose  office  it  is  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  men,  and  oppose  them  in  their  pretensions  to  a  right 
standing  before  God :  it  is  insinuated  that  it  is  dependent  upon 
the  blessings  lavished  upon  him  by  God;  if  these  were  with- 
drawn, he  would  disown  God  to  His  face.  The  Satan  receives 
permission  to  test  Job's  piety  as  severely  as  may  be,  without 
touching  his  person ;  and  one  after  another  his  flocks,  his 
servants,  and  his  children  are  destroyed.  But  Job's  piety  stands 
the  trial ;  he  is  deeply  moved,  but  receives  his  misfortunes  with 
submission  {c,  i). 

A  second,  time  the  celestial  Council  is  held,  and  again  the 
Satan  is  present :  dissatisfied  with  the  test  which  has  been  applied 

•  Probably  near  Edom,  on  the  E.  or  N.E.:  see  Gen.  36",  Lam.  4*". 
Teman,  the  home  of  Eliphar,  was  a  district  of  Edom  (Ob.  v.',  Ei.  25"; 
cf.  Gen.  36"). 

+  See  Zech.  3"-  and  (without  ihe  article)  1  Ch.  ai>.  The  Mea  conveyed 
liy  the  word  may  be  learni  from  i  Sa.  29*,  2  Sa.  19"  [H.  "T,  1  Ki.  1 1"-  ■■  ■. 
See  more  fully  Prof.  Davidson's  note. 
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to  Job,  he  receives  permission  to  try  the  patriarch  again.  Forth- 
with Job  is  smitten  with  sore  boils,  the  severe  and  loathsome 
form  of  leprosy  called  Elephantiasis.  In  spite  of  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  he  is  reduced,  his  piety  still  stands  fast  r  he 
even  repels,  with  some  emphasis,  the  seductive  counsel  of  his 
wife  to  "renounce  God  and  die"  (a'""*).  After  an  interval,  as  it 
seems  (7^ ;  cf.  ig"'),  of  some  months,  his  three  friends,  having 
heard  of  his  troubles,  come  to  condole  with  him.  Appalled  at 
the  spectacle  of  his  misery,  they  sit  with  him  mourning  upon  the 
ground,  for  seven  days,  without  uttering  a  word  (a"-'*).  Moved 
by  their  deep  unspoken  sympathy,  his  feelings  gather  strength, 
and  at  length  break  forth  in  a  passionate  cry  for  death  (c.  3). 

[389]  2.  (c.  3-31).  Job's  cry  passes  through  three  phases. 
In  the  first,  3*"",  he  curses  bitterly  the  day  of  his  birth,  wishing 
himself  unborn;  in  the  second,  s'^'",  he  asks  why,  if  he  must 
needs  be  born,  did  he  not  pass  at  once  to  the  grave?  in  the 
third,  3*"",  he  expresses  his  mournful  sujprise  that  life  should 
be  prolonged  to  those  who,  in  their  misery,  long  only  for  death. 

This  outburst  of  feeling  on  Job's  part  gives  occasion  to  his 
friends  to  speak,  and  so  opens  the  debate.  Job's  language  and 
demeanour  shock  them :  he  betrays  impatience,  and  a  sense  of 
resentment  at  God's  providence,  which  they  cannot  but  repro- 
bate. Eliphaz  speaks  first,  the  oldest  (cf.  15'°),  and  also  the 
most  courteous  and  conciliatory  of  Job's  friends. 

First  cycle  of  speeches  (c.  4-14). 

Eliphaz  (c,  4-5).  Eliphaz  commences  apologetically:  he  is 
surprised  that  one  who  had  so  often  consoled  others  should,  in 
his  own  trouble,  thus  yield  to  despair,  forgetting  that  the 
righteous  never  perishes  under  affliction,  4*-*'.  No  man  is  so 
perfect  in  God's  eyes  as  to  be  able  to  claim  exemption  from 
suffering ;  it  is  only  the  ungodly  who  resent  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  4'*-s^.  Let  Job  remember  that  gpsdaas  is  God's 
uniform  principle  of  action;  let  him  submissively  regard  bis 
affliction  as  a  chastening,  and  he  may  yet  look  forward  to  abund- 
ant blessings  in  the  future,  5*-^''.  The  argument  of  Eliphaz  is 
constructed  wilh  great  delicacy  and  tact,  and  his  speech  "is  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  book  "  (Davidson). 

Job  (c  6-7).  Eliphaz's  words,  however  well-mean^  do  not 
meet  Job's  case.  Job  feels  that  his  sufferings  are  <rf  too  excep- 
tional a  character  to  be  deduced  from  the  general  imperfection  of 
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human  nature ;  and  of  any  special  guilt,  calculated  to  draw  down 
upon  him  the  Divine  displeasure,  he  is  unconscious.  In  his 
reply  he  first  defends  himself  against  his  friend's  remonstrances: 
little  does  Eliphaz  realize  (5^^)  the  force  of  bis  "vexation"  (6*), 
if  he  imagines  him  to  be  complaining  without  cause ;  bis  pains 
are  intolerable,  6'-".  Next,  6"-'",  he  expresses  his  disappoint- 
ment at  the  line  adopted  towards  him  by  his  friends,  and 
demands  (6^)  to  be  told  what  his  sin  is :  thirdly,  c  7,  he  breaks 
out  into  a  renewed  cry  of  desperation  at  the  thought  of  his 
sorrowful  destiny ;  human  life,  his  own  especially,  is  short  and 
evil ;  why  does  God  "  set  a  watch  over  him,"  as  though  he  were 
a  dangerous  monster  that  needed  to  be  subdued  with  [390] 
tortures  P  why  (y^'"*) — with  a  bitter  parody  on  the  words  of  a 
well-known  Psalm  (Ps.  8') — does  God  occupy  Himself  with  a 
being  so  insignificant  as  man,  and  make  him  the  object  of  His 
unfriendly  r^ard? 

Bildad  (c  8).  Job,  in  6=*,  bad  implied  that  he  had  r^ht  on 
his  side  as  against  God,  and  (c.  7)  had  further  charged  God  with 
holding  man  generally  enthralled  in  a  cruel  bondage.  Bildad 
attacks  these  points,  arguing  in  particular  the  diicrimination  of 
the  Divine  justice,  and  supporting  his  teaching  by  an  appeal  to 
the  immemorial  experience  of  the  race.  God  cannot,  as  Job 
strangely  imagines,  be  unjust ;  if  Job's  children  have  perished,  it 
is  because  they  have  sinned ;  if  Job  himself  is  pure,  let  him  turn 
to  God,  and  seek  mercy  from  Him,  8*-^.  The  experience  of 
generations  teaches  that  a  sure  retribution  awaits  the  wicked, 
g*-'" ;  if  thou  art  righteous,  know  that  God  will  yet  again  cause 
thee  to  behold  prosperity,  8«-«. 

Job  (c  9-10).  Ironically,  in  reply.  Job  concedes  the  premises 
of  his  friends ;  of  course,  no  man  can  be  just  before  God  (4'^)  ; 
for  God,  as  all  nature  witnesses,  is  mighty — so  mighty,  indeed, 
that  He  is  irresponsible,  and  no  one,  however  innocent,  could 
plead  successfully  before  Him,  g'-^'.  So  far  from  His  justice 
being  discriminating,  He  destroys  the  innocent  and  the  guilty 
alike  (9^,  in  direct  contradiction  to  S-"");  universal  iMJustice 
prevails  upon  the  earth,  and  God  is  its  author !  9***-.  In  a 
calmer  strain,  Job  next  laments  the  pitiful  brevity  of  his  Ufe, 
and  the  hopelessness  of  every  attempt,  so  long  as  his  aiBictions 
continue,  to  clear  himself  before  God,  9-*"^,  In  c  10  be  exerts 
himself  to  discover  what  secret  purpose  God  may  have  had 
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in  afflicting  him :  he  ofTers  different  suggestions,  each,  of  course, 
only  to  be  rejected,  lo''^.  AVhat  a  contrast  is  God's  treatment 
of  him  now  with  the  providential  skill  and  care  lavished  upon 
him  in  the  past!  lo*-*'.  And  the  desperate  thought  rises  to 
bis  lips  that  this  had  been  God's  design  with  him  from  the  first, 
and  that  He  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  apparent  tokens'  of 
His  favour  only  that  in  the  end  He  might  vex  him  with  cruel 
torments,  lo'^^^.  If  this  was  God's  purpose  with  him,  why 
did  He  give  him  life  at  all  ?  at  least,  will  He  not  have  mercy  on 
him  now,  and  giant  him  a  brief  respite  from  his  pain,  before  he 
passes  for  ever  into  the  impenetrable  blackness  of  SheolP  10***. 
[3!)l]  Job,  aa  well  as  his  friends,  believes  sufferings  to  be  a  maik  of  God's 
displeasure  for  some  gra.ve  sin.  Job,  however,  is  conscious  Ihat  he  has  tiel  so 
sinned ;  bence  the  (enible  dilemma  io  which  he  finds  himself,  and  which 
forces  him  to  the  conclusion  Ihat  Cod,  though  He  itnmi/i  him  to  be  innocent 
(10''),  is  determined  to  treat  him  as  guilty,  and  that  it  is  hopeless  for  him 
to  attempt  to  clear  himself.  Hence  the  chaise  of  injustice  which  he  brings 
against  God,  and  which,  goaded  on  by  what,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind,  he 
feel*  to  be  the  fiilsity  of  Bildad's  position,  8",  he  formulates,  g*"",  so  as  to 
make  it  embrace,  not  himself  alone,  hut  mankind  generally.  This  is  how  it 
comes  that  in  c  9-10  he  appears  overwhelmed  by  the  thought,  not  of  a 
beneficent  God,  but  of  a  cruel  non-moral  Force,  ruling  despotically  in  the 
world.  At  the  same  time,  as  10''''  shows,  his  ^th  in  God  as  a  gracious, 
benevolent  Being  does  not  forsake  him,  and  the  two  aspects  of  God's  nature 
are,  for  the  time,  balanced  one  against  another  in  his  mind. 

Zophar  (c  11).  Job,  in  c  9-10,  had  asserted  more  emphatic- 
ally than  before  his  innocence;  and  this  is  the  point  to  which 
Zophar  addresses  himself.  He  begins  in  a  sharper,  more  im- 
petuous tone  than  Eliphaz  or  Bildad  had  done.  Job's  flow  of 
words  must  be  stopped :  if  only  God  would  speak,  as  Job  had 
desired  (9"),  it  would  quickly  appear  where  the  truth  lay,  ti^-*. 
God's  all-penetrating  eye  sees  further  than  Job  can  comprehend  ; 
it  detects  sin  where  man  is  unconscious  of  it,  ii'-^'.  Let  Job 
put  evil  from  him,  and  spread  out  his  hands  to  God,  and  once 
more  he  shall  enjoy  the  light  of  brighter  days,  ii*°'i*.  But  a 
very  different  future  awaits  the  impenitent,  v.". 

Job  (c  12-14).  Zophar  had  appealed  against  the  verdict  of 
Job's  conscience  to  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  had  alluded  to 
Job's  wisdom  in  terms  of  strong  depreciation  (ii'').  Job  keenly 
resents  this  assumption  of  insight  into  God's  ways,  i3'~*;  he 
points  out  that  it  is  of  a  very  ordinary  character,  12^-";  and 
I»roceeds  to  rival  Zophar  by  showinj^  la"-**,  that  he  has  a  wider 
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knowledge  of  God's  omnipotence  than  Zophar  of  His  omni- 
science. Zophar  had  said,  ii""',  that  God's  action  was  directed 
by  a  moral  purpose :  Job  draws  a  picture  of  great  social  and 
national  catastrophes,  which  illustrate  (so  he  implies)  God's  ab- 
soluteness rather  than  His  moral  discrimination.  The  method 
by  which  his  friends  seek  to  condemn  him  is  indefensible:  in 
maiorem  Dei  gloriam,  as  they  imagine,  they  even  dare  to  distort 
the  truth,  ij''".  But  his  own  conscience  gives  him  couri^e; 
and  he  bids  them  listen  while  he  pleads  his  case  with  God, 
j2'»-2*.  His  tone  is  calmer  than  in  7'!''-  or  lo"'^':  an  appeal 
for  forbearance  takes  the  place  of  his  [392]  former  irony  and 
defiance.  Will  God  persecute  a  creature  so  shattered  as  he  is, 
so  imperfect  and  shortlived  as  is  every  child  of  man  ?  Does  the 
sadness  of  human  life  and  the  hopelessness  of  its  close  awaken 
in  Him  no  pity?  i3'''-i4'^.  Would  only,  he  passionately  ex- 
claims, that  the  prospect  of  its  close  were  different !  Would 
only  that  another  life,  however  long  delayed,  were  possible  for 
man!  i4i'-"  (RV,).  And  the  blissful  possibility  entrances  him ; 
but  the  hope  is  too  remote  a  one  to  be  seriously  entertained,  and 
it  dies  away  almost  before  it  is  distinctly  expressed  upon  his  lips, 

The  friends  have  all  failed  to  convince  Job  by  dwelling  upon 
I  the  nature  or  attributes  of  God.  Eliphaz's  appeal  to  His  uni- 
'  versal  goodness,  Bildad's  to  His  discriminating  justice,  Zophar's 
to  His  omniscient  insight,  have  equally  failed  to  dislodge  Job 
from  his  position :  he  still  maintains  that  his  afHictions  are  un- 
merited. Accordingly  the  friends  adopt  now  a  different  line. 
They  turn  from  the  nature  of  God  to  His  government  of  «««, 
drawing  more  distinctly  than  before  (5^  8*^  ti'*)  pictures  of 
the  vexations  which,  as  experience  shows,  befall  the  sinner,  tn 
the  hope  thereby  of  awakening  Job's  conscience,  and  inducing 
him  to  see  himself  reflected  in  the  mirror  thus  held  up  before 
hinL  Job,  on  the  other  hand;,  becomes  more  conscious  of 
his  isolation.  Hitherto  the  alienation  of  God  has  been  the 
burden  of  his  complaint ;  now  he  is  more  keenly  sensible  of  the 
alienation  of  men,  to  which,  in  his  speeches  in  the  second  cycle, 
he  often  pwihetically  refers.  God  and  man  are  both  ranged 
against  him.  The  only  support  which  remains  to  him  is  bb 
own  sense  of  innocence,  and  to  this  he  clings  all  the  more 
tenaciously. 
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Second  cycle  of  speeches  (a  1 5-2 1). 

As  before,  Eliphaz  (c  15)  opens  the  debate.  He  begins  more 
severely  than  in  c.  5  ;  Job's  principles  and  conduct  seem  to  him 
to  cut  at  the  root  of  all  religion  (v.*) ;  he  is  displeased  also  at 
Job's  assumption  of  superior  wisdom,  and  at  his  rejection  of  the 
consolatory  views  of  God's  providence  suggested  by  himself 
(v.^^,  with  reference  to  jSff-^ir.j^  After  repeating  briefly,  I5^^^^ 
what  he  had  urged  before  (cf.  4^^'-)>  he  proceeds  to  meet  Job's 
contention  (9^-  \2%  that  wickedness  rules  unchecked  in  the 
world,  by  pointing  to  the  retribution  which  overtakes  the  sinner, 
— in  particular,  to  the  troubled  conscience  and  presentiments 
of  evil  which  haunt  him  during  life,  15^'-^*,  and  to  his  [393] 
calamitous  end,  15^*'^.  The  picture  of  the  evil  conscience  is 
drawn  here  with  great  force,  and  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  OT. 
(cf.,  however,  Isa.  57**). 

Job  (a  16-17).  After  a  few  words  of  contempt  for  the  empty 
solace  of  his  friends,  i6*"^  Job  proceeds  to  draw  a  graphic 
but  pitiable  picture  of  the  condition  to  which,  in  spite  of  the 
innocence  of  his  life,  he  now  finds  himself  reduced — God,  his 
unrelenting  adversary ;  man,  his  too  eager  foe,  1 6®-!^.  Death  is 
approaching  with  rapid  steps, — death,  which  to  Job  means  the 
reprobation  of  God,  and  the  reproach  and  obloquy  of  men. 
Nevertheless,  the  conviction  is  strong  within  him  that  he  has 
still  a  Witness  in  heaven,  a  witness  to  whom  he  accordingly 
appeals  to  uphold — at  least  after  death — his  right,  and  to  grant 
him  even  now  (17^)  a  pledge  that  in  the  end  He  will  cause  his 
innocence  to  appear,  16^®- 17®  (v.*  in  direct  contradiction  to 
IS*).  He  ends,  17^^^^,  with  repudiating  as  folly  the  counsel 
of  his  friends  (S^o**  11  ^^ff.)^  to  hope  for  restoration  in  the  present 
life. 

Bildad  (c  18).  Job's  piteous  expression  of  his  mental  con- 
flict wins  no  sympathy  firom  Bildad;  rather,  he  shows  himself 
(i8***)  deeply  vexed  by  the  hard  terms  which  Job  had  applied  to 
his  friends  (162-20  iy2. 4.  loj^  g^^d  by  his  impious  words  respecting 
God  (16*, — which  18*  is  intended  directly  to  meet).  This  is 
followed,  as  an  answer  to  Job's  protestation  of  innocence  (16*®), 
by  a  picture,  more  elaborated  and  pointed  than  the  one  drawn  by 
Eliphaz  (15^*-),  of  the  misery  in  life,  and  the  dishonour  after 
death,  which  are  the  certain  lot  of  the  sinner,   18^**.     The 

figures  used  by  Bildad  are  drawn  largely  firom  the  common- 
27 
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places  of  moralists  and  prophets  {e^.  i8*,see  Pr.  13'  24*;  v.t», 
opp.  to  Pr.  4"),  though  in  several  instances  they  seem  to  be 
selected  with  the  view  of  suggesting  the  circumstances  of  Job 
himself;  and  no  doubt  it  ts  Bildad's  desire  that  Job  should  so 
apply  them. 

Job  (c  19).  This  application,  however,  Job  disowns.  Never- 
theless, he  is  acutely  pained  by  his  friends'  cruel  insinuations, 
19^ ;  and  be  breaks  out  into  a  yet  more  agonized  and  pathetic 
description  than  he  had  given  before  of  his  sufferings, — assailed 
remorselessly  by  God,  abandoned  by  his  acquaintances,  an 
object  of  aversion  to  his  closest  relations, — ending  with  a  moving 
appeal  to  his  friends  to  show  him  pity,  ig^-".  But  [394]  from 
his  friends  he  can  expect  nothing;  and  so  with  the  wish  that 
the  protestation  of  his  innocence  might  be  inscribed  in  im- 
perishable letters  upon  the  rock,  there  passes  from  his  lips  the 
sublime  utterance  of  his  faith,  his  conviction  that  his  Vindicator 
liveth,  and  that  even  though  his  human  frame  succumb  to  his 
disease,  He  will  reveal  Himself  to  him  after  death,  and  manifest 
his  right,  ig'^". 

On  19"''  see  esp.  Davidson,  pp.  391-196.  The  stages  in  Job's  brighten- 
ing faith  should  be  noticed.  7'"''  g""  his  attitude  towRrds  God  is  d^ianti 
10"'"  he  has  the  thoi^ht  ofa  benelicent  God,  but  it  is  imrciediatety  obacnnd 
undfi  the  feightfiil  suggestion  of  lo""" :  14"""  the  vision  of  a  recondlialiwi 
of  God  in  n  future  life  dawns  momehtarily  upon  him  :  i6"'-  *•■  17*  his  (xai- 
viction  that  God  in  His  leal,  inmost  nature  will  ultimately  own  his  innocence 
breaks  forth  :  19"'"  the  same  conviction,  combined  with  the  thought  that  he 
will  then  himself  j«  God,  b  expressed  still  more  strongly.  Thethou^tofa 
future  beatific  life  is  nasctni  in  the  Book  of  Job;  it  is  expressed,  not  M  a 
generally  accepted  doctrine,  but  first  as  an  aspiiation,  afterwards  at  a  mraal 
persuasion  or  conviction  on  the  part  of  Job  personally.  Had  it  been  a  degma 
at  the  time  when  the  Book  was  written,  it  must  have  formed  one  of  the 
premises  of  the  argument,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  term  "  redeemer,"  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  used  here  in  a  sense  the  very  opposite  of  the  Christian 
application,  to  denote,  vii.  a  deliverer,  not  from  sin,  but  from  affliction  and 
wrong  net  due  to  sin  (RV.  marg.  vindicator).' 

Zophar  (c.  20).  Zoptiar,  like  Bildad,  is  unmoved  by  Job's 
appeal;  he  had  spoken  before  (c.  ii)  somewhat  impetuously; 

•  S<3  is  to  asstrl  (by  purchase)  a  right.  Lev.  »s"*  I'f*' " ;  hence  fig.  U 
rtilaim,  resale,  esp.  from  servitude,  oppression,  &c.  Ei.  15".  Ps.  72",  frcq. 
in  II  Isaiah,  as  41"  43'  44**:  here,  from  unjust  and  cruel  imputations.  And 
(o  Din  hin  is  the  vindicator  of  the  rights  destroyed  by  bl 
of  blood. 
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and  now  he  declares  that  his  si»rit  b  roused  by  Job's  perverse 
blindness  to  the  teachings  of  experience  (v.*).  The  general 
aim  of  his  speech  is  similar  to  that  of  Eliphaz  (c.  15),  and  of 
Bildad  (c,  18),  but  he  takes  a  different  point  for  illustration. 
Emphasizing  the  brevity  of  the  wicked  man's  prosperity,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  which  it  brings  him,  Zophar  draws  the  picture  of 
a  man  of  substance,  whose  riches,  amassed  by  injustice,  turn  to 
wormwood  within  him,  who  is  overtaken  by  sudden  destruction 
in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  whose  greed  is  satisfied  at  last  with 
the  fire  of  God's  judgments. 

Job  (c  21).  Thrice  have  the  friends  sought  to  arouse  Job's 
conscience  by  pointing  to  the  retribution  which  in  one  shape  or 
[395]  another  inevitably  awaits  the  ungodly.  Twice  (a  16  f. ; 
c  19)  Job  has  contented  himself  with  reasserting  his  own  inno- 
cence :  he  has  made  no  attempt  to  controvert  the  principle  of  his 
friends'  teaching.  The  third  time  he  is  impelled  to  do  this,  and 
in  c  31  he  meets  Zophar's  dosing  words  (20'^)  with  a  direct 
contradiction.  The  doubt  is  a  terrible  one;  as  he  says  (v.'''), 
it  makes  him  tremble  when  he  thinks  of  it.  He  arraigns,  in  its 
entirety,  the  justice  of  God's  rule  of  the  world  (cf.  9''--^*).  The 
wicked  prosper  and  die  in  peace;  they  do  not,  as  the  friends 
maintain,  meet  with  sudden  and  ignominous  deaths,  31^'^;  the 
friends,  in  asserting  that  they  do,  deliberately  pervert  the  truth, 
3i»r^  (v.io.  w.  as  RV.  »w»y.). 

Third  Cfcle  of  speeches  (c  21-38).  -^ 

All  the  means  adopted  hitherto  by  the  Mends  to  dislodge  Job 
from  his  position  have  proved  ineffectual,  and  they  are  reduced 
a  second  time  (see  p.  416)  to  alter  their  line  of  attack.  Accord- 
ingly they  now  charge  Job  explicitly  with  the  great  sins  which 
before  they  had  only  hinted  at  or  imputed  to  him  indirectly. 
This  chaise  is  laid  against  Job  by  Eliphaz  (c  33).  Job  had 
implied  that  God's  dealings  with  men  were  dictated  by  arbitrary 
motives :  Eliphaz  answers  that  God  deals  with  men  according  to 
their  ways  ;  and  as  it  is  inconceivable  that  He  should  punish  Job 
for  his  piety,  the  cause  of  his  afflictions  must  lie  in  his  sins, 
23".  These  sins  Eliphaz  does  not  scruple  to  enumerate, — they 
are  chiefly  those  of  inhumanity,  'avarice,  and  abuse  of  power, 
most  commonly  associated  in  the  East  with  wealth  and  influence, 
all  being,  of  course,  merely  in/erred  by  him,  on  theoretical 
grounds,  from  the  fact  of  Job's  calamities,  33''^  (see  the  detailed 
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reply  to  this  charge  in  c  31).  In  conclusion,  he  exhorts  Job, 
in  tones  which  show  that  he  still  (see  5"')  cherishes  feelings  of 
affection  towards  him,  to  reconcile  himself  vrith  God,  assuring 
him,  if  he  will  do  so,  of  his  restoration  to  both  spiritual  and 
material  prosperity. 

Job  (c.  23-24).  Job  makes  no  direct  reply  to  the  imputations 
of  Eliphaz;  he  is  still  absorbed  in  the  painful  thought  of  the 
mystery  of  God's  providence,  which  had  formed  the  theme  of 
c.  21,  The  marks  of  a  righteous  providence  he  can  discern,  he 
says,  neither  in  God's  dealings  with  himself  (c  23),  nor  in  His 
dealings  with  mankind  generally  (c  24).  Did  he,  indeed,  /tnow 
where  he  could  find  God,  and  gain  a  hearing  from  Him,  he  is 
[396]  confident  that  he  could  establish  his  innocence  before  Him, 
23'"^.  But  God,  though  He  knows  His  servant's  innocence,  has 
withdrawn  Himself  from  him,  23*-'* ;  nor  will  He  rescind  the 
strange,  inscrutable  decree  which  He  has  passed  against  him, 
23"'".  "Why,"  he  exclaims,  "are  times"  of  retribution  "not 
reserved  by  the  Almighty"  for  the  guilty?  Why  is  the  world 
abandoned  to  violence  and  wrong?  And  he  illustrates  by  many 
examples  the  oppressions  which  reign  unavenged  even  in  the 
unsophisticated  life  of  the  country,  and  the  crimes  that  prevail 
unchecked  in  the  populous  city,  24'''.  In  vain  do  his  friends 
repeat  that  the  prosperity  of  the  godless  is  but  for  a  moment, 
2418-21 :  experience  shows  that  God  only  too  often  supports  the 
oppressor  through  life,  and  brings  him  to  a  natural  and  painless 
death,  24^'-^. 

Bildad  (c  25)  makes  no  attempt  to  reply  to  the  facts  adduced 
in  such  abundance  by  Job ;  and  his  short  speech  is,  in  truth,  an 
indication  that  the  friends  have  exhausted  their  arguments. 
But  he  cannot  avoid  protesting  against  Job's  presumption  in 
imagining  that  he  would  be  declared  innocent  at  God's  tribunal 
(23'-'),  and  in  indicting  the  justice  with  which  the  world  is 
administered.  Accordingly,  in  words  borrowed  partly  from 
Ejiphaz  (4"  1 5'"-),  he  restates  the  two  main  principles  which 
have  throughout  underlain  the  arguments  of  the  friends,  viz,  the 
majesty  of  God,  and  the  imperfection  in  His  eyes  of  all  thir^ 
human. 

Job  (c.  26).  After  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  vain  comfort 
afforded  by  Bildad's  last  speech,  Job  proceeds  to  meet  Bildad's 
^rst  contention  (25^-),  by  demonstrating  that,  if  the  explanation 
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of  his  troubles  is  to  be  sought  in  a  knowledge  of  God's  great- 
ness, he  possesses  that  not  less  than  he  does  (cf.  9*-'*  i  a""**). 
And  he  forthwith  draws  a  picture,  far  more  imposing  than 
Bildad's,  of  the  greatness  of  God  as  manifested  in  nature,  ending 
with  the  sublime  thought  that  the  visible  operations  of  God, 
majestic  as  they  are,  are  but  the  "outskirts"  of  His  real  ways, 
and  convey  but  a  "whisper"  of  His  full  power.  Job  thus 
indirectly  reminds  his  friends  that  the  question  at  issue  turns, 
not  on  God's  greatness,  but  on  His  justice. 

C.  27-28.  Job's  final  words  to  his  friends.  Zophai  fails  to 
come  forward ;  and  Job  accordingly,  after  a  pause,  resumes  his 
discourse,  z?'"*,  with  reference  specially  to  Bildad's  second  \2fff\ 
contention  (25*"*),  but  implicitly  at  the  same  time  to  similar 
Tords  on  the  part  of  his  other  friends,  he  enters  a  solemn  pro- 
testation before  God  of  his  innocence  :  2  7T"  he  describes,  with 
great  emphasis  and  feeling,  the  dreary,  God-abandoned  menial 
condition  of  the  wicked  man,^ — it  is  a  fate  which  he  could  himself 
wish  only  for  his  enemy!  27"**  he  proceeds  to  instruct  his 
friends  at  some  length  respecting  the  terrible  material  ruin  which 
befalls  the  sinner  at  the  hand  of  God. 

C  aS.  The  wisdom  of  God  unattainable  by  man.  Man,  says 
Job,  pointing  to  the  methods  by  which  in  ancient  limes  mining 
operations  were  conducted,  can  wring  from  the  earth  its  hidden 
treasures,  28'''^;  but  wisdom  has  no  place  where  it  can  be 
found;  it  cannot  be  purehased  by  gold  or  precious  stones;  it 
cannot  be  discovered  either  in  the  land  of  the  living  or  in  the 
realm  of  the  dead,  28'*-^;  it  is  known  to  God  only,  who  was 
guided  by  it  in  His  work  of  creation,  and  who  prescribed  to 
man,  as  his  wisdom,  the  pursuit  of  a  religious  and  virtuous  life, 
28»». 

The  gist  of  this  extremely  striking  and  beautiful  chapter  b  Eometimes  mis- 
nnderstood.  By  wiidotn  is  meant  the  inlelleclual  apprehcDsion  of  the  prin- 
ciples hj  which  (he  course  of  (he  phy^cal  world  and  the  events  of  human 
life  are  i^ulated  ;  and  it  is  declared  10  belong — at  least  io  its  fulness — only 
to  God,  who  has  appointed  for  man,  as  its  mhtitiUe,  the  practice  of  a 
righteous  and  holy  life. 

K'therto  the  a^ument  of  the  poem  has  been  consistent  and  intelligible; 
but  17''"  and  c  28  have  been  a  source  of  great  perplexity  to  commentators.* 
(i)  27''".     These  verses  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  Job's  position.    The 

*  See  also  Wellhausen  in  Bleek's  Einl.  (ed.  4),  p.  54of.,  and  espedally 
Budde,  ZATW.  1SS2,  p.  193 ff. 
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dilate  of  mind  which  he  here  denies  to  the  ungodly,  seems  manifestly  to  be  one 
of  tahuh  he  hai  txperitnce  himself.  V.  *-  "  would  not,  indeed,  be  oat  oi 
place  in  Job's  mouth  (ct  j6"  ig"'-  is'"-) ;  but  T.*  is  ID  direct  oontudictioii 
withhisrepeat«ddeclai»tioDs  that  God  refuses  to  hear  hhn  (9"''  1^19*33*''). 
Two  solutions  are  offered.  Hie  words  being  inconsistent  with  the  conditioQ 
of  Job's  mind  as  revealed  in  his  speeches,  it  is  supposed  (a)  that  be  has  >I 
last  found  his  way  to  an  assured  trust  in  God,  or  that  such  a  trust  has  suddenly, 
after  the  attacks  of  his  friends  aie  ended,  flashed  upon  him,  and  filled  his 
mind  with  the  hope  of  a  restoration  to  God's  favour  (EwaJd,  Dillm.}.  This 
altered  fmme  of  mind,  however,  though  not  in  itself  inadmissible,  ii  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  what  follows ;  for  in  30*"' '  Job  expresses  again  tbe  sune 
thought,  which  ex  hypothtU  he  would  here  ha«  overcome :  he  denies,  pre- 
cisely  as  he  has  done  throughout  the  debate,  that  God  listens  to  his  cry.  And 
[39S]  similarly  in  31"-"  he  treats  God  still  as  his  adversary.  At  the  tame 
tiiiii:,  il  is  conceivable  that  the  author  only  intended  Co  represent  Job  as  haviif 
regained  a  lenifiarary  calmness  of  mind,  which  afterwards,  as  the  contrail 
lietween  his  post  and  present  position  forces  itself  upon  him  (c  30-31),  be 
fails  to  maintain.  The  alternative  {b)  is  to  conclude  that  the  implicit  reference 
is  to  Job's  fast  condition,  and  to  suppose  that  the  state  of  miitd  which  Job 
denies  to  the  ungodly  is  suggested  by  memories  of  his  own  former  cwiditioo, 
as  described  in  c  29,  when  (he  token;  of  God's  friendship  were  abundantly 
bestowed  upon  him.  Upon  this  view  Che  words  are  considered  to  be  intro- 
duced here  as  a  totifirmation  of  v.'"*,  as  ihoujjh  Co  say :  How  could  one  fciie 
ever  been  tempted  to  sin,  who  knew  so  well  the  miserable  mental  state  into 
which  the  sinner  falls?  (Hengslenbei^  partly,  Budde,  pp.  305-210^  and  in 
his  Ciimm.\, 

(a)  27"-".  Here  it  is  remarkable  (o)  that  Job  should  undertake  to  teadi 
his  friends  what  they  had  continuously  maintained,  vir.  the  evil  fate  which 
overtakes  the  wicked  ;  (i*)  thai  he  should  himself  affirm  the  opposite  of  what 
had  been  his  previous  posiliun,  vii.  that  an  evil  fate  does  iwl  overtake  tbe 
wicked  (g"""** ;  e,  11  ;  c.  24) ;  •  {/)  that  while  coinciding  with  his  friends  in 
opinion,  he  should  reproach  them  with  folly  (v.") ;  "  to  appropriate  thdr 
sentimeots,  and  cover  the  operation  by  calling  them  foolish  persons,  was  not 
generous"  (Davidson).  The  solution  commonly  offered  of  this  difficulty  is 
that  Job  b  here  modifying  his  former  exlravnganl  expressions  respecting  tbe 
prosperity  of  the  wicked,  and  conceding  that,  as  a  rale,  or  efltn,  a  disaslroos 
fate  overtakes  them.  But,  as  Professor  Davidson  remarks,  (a)  the  limita- 
tion "as  a  rule"  has  to  be  read  into  the  passage,  for  the  language  is  as 
absolute  as  that  of  any  of  his  friends  ;  (^)  if  the  passage  be  a  retractation  of 
Job's  previous  language,  it  is  a  retraclalion  which  errs  equally  in  extisvagance 
on  the  other  side ;  fur  it  asserts  a  law  of  temporal  retribution  without  any 
apparent  quntification  whatever  j  (7)  it  is  singular  that  in  describing  the  &te 
of  the  wicked  at  God's  hands.  Job  should  use  the  same  figures,  and  even 
sometimes  the  same  wordii,  which  he  employs  when  speaking  of  his  own 
destruction  by  God  (v."i.  cf.  <)"  30*";  v.",  cf.  16";  v.«,  cf.  17*  30*-"). 
Perhaps,  however,  this  coincidence  is  sccidenlal.     A  decidedly  better  er- 

•Contrast  V,"  with  ai*-";  v.^withii";  v."  with  a  i»  &c 
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plaoalioa  is  that  ofSchloltmatin  anil  Builde  ^ZATW.  p.  311  ff.),  who  suppose 
the  paaage  to  be  spoken  by  Job  ■with  an  eye  la  Ait  thru  friends:  v."  he 
inmicallj  declares  that  he  will  "leach"  Ihcm,  irhich  he  does  by  foithvrith 
tnnuDg  their  own  weapons  against  Ihem  ;  they  knimi  (r,*^)  what  the  fate  of 
the  wicked  man  is,  and  yet  they  stiangely  do  not  see  that  by  their  wicked 
iminuationa  against  Job  they  are  Invoking  it  deliberately  upon  themselves  I 
Job  has  spoken  strongly  before  of  the  wrong  done  to  him  by  his  friends, 
13*  '■  *  19"'  21**,  and  has  threatened  them  with  Divine  vengeance,  13""-  19*  ; 
and  here,  upon  this  view,  be  holds  up  to  them,  if  they  will  make  the  applica- 
tion, a  more  distinct  warning.  * 

Moce  violent  remedies  have  been  proposed.  Kennicott,  for  instance,  a 
[399]  century  ago,  sugeestcd  that  a;"*""  should  really  be  assigned  to  Zopkar. 
But  the  brevity  of  Bildad's  last  speech  (c.  35)  seems  a  dear  indication,  on  the 
put  of  the  author,  that  the  friends  had  exhausted  their  arguments,  and  that  a 
third  speech  of  Zophar — especially  a  longer  one  than  Bildad's — is  not  to  be 
expected ;  the  terms  of  27",  moreover,  show  that  27"  cannot  be  the  end  of  a 
qieedi.  Professor  Cheyne  (pp.  38,  114)  conjectures  thai  the  text  is  dislocated, 
and  rearrai^es  it  thus :  e.  25,  26^"  (Bildad) ;  2&-*  27'-'  (Job) ;  a?'""'-  "*■" 
(Zophar,— the  opening  verses  being  supposed  to  be  lost) ;  a7"''  c.  38  (Job), 

(3)  C.  38.  As  regards  the  relation  of  this  chapter  to  what  precedes,  it 
might  no  doubt  be  supposed  that  Job,  no  longer  irritated  by  the  retorts  of  his 
firiends,  has  reached  a  calmer  mood  ;  and  abandoning  [he  attempt  Co  discover 
a  ^cu2aliv4  solution  of  the  perplexities  which  distress  him,  finds  man's 
wisdom  to  consist  in  the  practimt  fiilfilment  of  the  duties  of  life.  But  tl 
serious  difficulty  arises  in  connexion  with  what  follows.  If  Job  has  risen  to 
this  tranquil  temper,  how  cornea  it  that  he  &lls  hack  (30"''')  into  complain- 
ings, and  dissatisfaction  at  not  having  been  justified  hy  God  (31")?  And, 
liirther.  If  he  has  reached  by  the  unaided  ft»ce  of  his  own  meditations  this 
devout  and  submissive  frame  of  mind,  how  is  the  ironical  tone  of  the  EMvine 
speeches  (c.  38 ff.)  to  be  accounted  for?  If  be  is  already  resigned  to  the 
tDScrutalnlity  of  the  Divine  ways,  bow  does  it  need  to  be  again  pointed  out  to 
him?  The  difficulty  is  anaJi^ous  to  that  arising  out  of  2;'-':  the  changed 
ftame  of  mind,  which  both  appear  to  imply,  is  not  preserved  in  the  subsequent 
parti  of  the  book.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  such  a.  noble  and  characteristic 
p«Mag«  can  have  been  inserted  into  the  poem  hy  a  later  hand.  May  it  be 
•opposed,  as  was  suggested  above,  on  37''",  that  Job's  tranquil  state  of  mind 
was  conceived  t^  the  author  as  temporary  only?  It  must,  however,  be 
allowed  that  there  is  an  imperfect  psychological  basis  even  for  a  temporary 
recovery  of  calmness  :  Job  is  unmoved  by  all  the  arguments  of  his  friends ; 
•ad  no  other  independent  influence  (as  in  c.  38-39)  has  been  brought  to  hear 
npoa  him.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is  that  the  author's  psychology  must  not  be 
measured  by  the  standard  that  would  be  applied  to  a  Western  poet ;  and  that 
he  represents  Job,  in  this  part  of  the  book,  as  passing  through  moods  of 
feeling  without  what,  as  judged  by  Western  standards,  would  be  deemed  the 
necessary  psychological  motives. 

According  to  Badde,  Job's  intellectual  inability  to  reconcile  his  sufferings 

*  Against  Delitzsch's  solution,  see  Davidson,  p.  190^ 
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with  his  innocence  having  reached  its  climax  in  c  IJ,  he  gives  up  the  prohlnn, 
explaining  his  incapncit/  from  the  fact  thai  wisdom  is  reserved  by  God  far 
Himself:  what  He  has  given  to  man  under  this  name  is  a  practical  substitntc 
for  wisdom,  not  wisdom  itself.  Job,  upon  this  view,  accepts  the  oidinaoce  o( 
Providence,  though  not  in  a  spirit  of  resi^^tion,  but  {Comm.  pp.  xivii,  156) 
in  dissatislaction  and  despair.  This  explanation  brin^^  the  chapter  into  con- 
sistency with  the  context ;  but  it  is  open  to  the  grave  objection  that  (u 
Davidson,  p.  zoi,  already  remarked)  no  trace  of  such  ■  state  of  mind  ii 
discernible  in  the  entire  chapter :  on  the  contrary,  the  writer  seems  to  be 
slating,  with  an  eloquence  and  warmth  which  surely  Caimot  be  misuodeistood, 
the  conclusions  which  satisfy  himself.  Cf.  Dillm.'  p.  138,  who,  however, 
owns  that  the  chapter,  so  understood,  cannot  state  the  ground  (v.'  "  For")  of 
what  has  immediately  preceded,  and  is  consequently  obliged  to  assume  that 
somethii^i  different  stood  originally  in   the  place  of  what  is  now  27"'* 

C  39-31.  Job's  final  survey  of  the  whole  drcumstances  of 
his  case.  C.  29  Job  draws  a  pathetic  picture  of  bis  fomm 
prosperity,  of  the  days  when  God's  favour  rested  visibly  upon 
him,  and  especially  of  the  high  respect  which  his  benevolence, 
and  philanthropy,  and  justice,  won  for  him  from  his  fellow-men. 
C-  30  there  follows  a  contrasted  picture  of  his  present  humilia- 
tion :  he  is  derided  by  the  meanest ;  even  the  outcasts  of  society 
(v.^-*)  hold  hitn  in  disdain ;  he  is  tormented  by  the  anguish  of 
his  [400]  disease :  instead  of  sympathy  such  as  he  himself  once 
extended  to  others,  a  painful  and  intolerable  solitude  is  his 
portion.  Such  has  been  Job's  strange  change  of  fortiuie.  And 
yet  he  is  conscious  that  nothing  that  he  has  done  can  be  the 
cause  of  it :  accordingly  in  c  3 1  he  utters  his  final  and  solemn 
protestation  of  the  innocence  of  his  former  life  (ct  a?'"*).  The 
chapter  is  a  remarkable  one;  it  contains  the  portrait  of  a 
character  instinct  with  nobility  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  whidi 
not  only  repudiates  any  overt  act  of  violence  or  wrong,  but  also 
disowns  all  secret  impulses  to  impure  or  dishonourable  conduct 

3.  (c  32-37).  After  Job's  appeal  to  God,  at  the  end  of  c  31, 
it  would  seem  that  tbe  crisis  of  the  poem  was  at  hand,  and  that 
God  must  appear  to  declare  His  award  upon  the  struggle. 
Instead  of  tUs,  however,  Elihu,  a  speaker  who  has  not  been 
named  or  alluded  to  before,  steps  forward,  and  expresses  his 
judgment  upon  the  matter  in  dispute.  Elihu  is  represented  as  a 
bystander  who  has  listened  to  the  course  of  the  debate  with  some 
dissatisfaction  at  the  hne  taken  in  it  by  both  parties;  beit^ 
younger,  however,  than  any  of  the  principal  disputants,  he  bai 
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waited  until  now  before  venturing  to  join  iii  the  discussion.  He 
is  introduced,  like  the  other  speakers  (c.  2),  in  a  few  verses  of 
pTOse :  his  own  discourse  is  in  poetry.  It  falls  into  five  parts — 
the  ^rst  is  introduttory  ;  in  the  suo/ui,  third,  and  fourth,  Elihu 
criticises  Job's  positions ;  the  fifth  contains  Elihu's  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  the  problem,  (i)  32"-*'.  In  this 
rather  long  and  laboured  introduction,  Elihu  explains  the  reasons 
which  prompted  him  to  interpose ;  he  is  vexed  with  Job,  because 
he  justified  himself  as  against  God ;  he  is  vexed  with  his  three 
friends,  because  they  failed  to  refute  Job.  {i)  C.  33.  Turning 
now  to  Job,  Elihu  begs  his  attention :  he  addresses  him  as  a 
fellow-man,  not  as  a  God  who  would  overwhelm  him  with  His 
might  (v.T,  with  allusion  to  9"  13''').  Thereupon,  after  quoting 
some  of  Job's  words,  he  observes  that  Job  is  wrong  in  insisting 
that  God  is  His  enemy,  and  does  not  answer  his  cries:  God 
speaks  to  man,  if  he  will  but  listen,  in  many  ways ;  by  visions 
<rf  the  night  He  withdraws  the  sinner  from  his  evil  purpose, 
<ff  He  sends  upon  him  the  chastening  influences  of  sickness ;  if 
His  warnings  are  obeyed.  He  afterwards  restores  him  to  health, 
and  fills  his  heart  with  grateful  joy.  (3)  C.  34.  Elihu  protests 
against  Job's  complaint  that  God  afflicts  him  unjustly,  and  that 
[401]  it  is  no  profit  to  a  man  to  be  righteous :  injustice,  he 
replies,  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea  of  God,  34"'-'';  as 
Author  and  Sustainer  of  the  Universe,  He  can  have  no  motive  to 
injustice ;  as  its  Supreme  Ruler,  He  must  be  incapable  of  it, 
j^is-ie  j\i,(j  history  confirms  this  judgment,  for  it  abounds  with 
instances  in  which  He  has  struck  down  the  wicked,  and  listened 
to  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  ;  Job,  in  questioning  God's  principles 
of  action,  has  displayed  both  ignorance  and  impiety,  34'*''^^  (4) 
C.  35.  Elihu  here  applies  himself  to  meet  Job's  contention  that 
righteousness  does  not  profit  a  man :  righteousness,  he  argues, 
must  profit  some  one ;  but  God  is  too  lofty  to  be  affected  by 
human  conduct;  it  follows  that  man's  righteousness  must  benefit 
himself,  ss^"* :  the  reason  why  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  often 
remains  unanswered  is  that  it  is  merely  the  animal  cry  of  suffer- 
ing, not  the  voice  of  trast  and  submission,  3S*-".  (5)  C.  36-37. 
Elihu,  havir^  corrected  Job's  false  ideas,  now  sets  before  him 
what  he  deems  a  truer  and  worthier  concepdon  of  the  Creator. 
For  this  purpose  he  points  to  difl'erent  illustrations  of  the  grtaf- 
■rw  of  God,  especially  as  exemplified  in  His  providential  dealings 
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with  men.  (a)  Afflictions  are  not,  as  Job  had  supposed,  evidence 
of  God's  wrath,  but  of  His  goodness ;  they  are  a  disdfiliru,  designed 
for  the  warning  and  purification  even  of  the  righteous,  ^S'-i* ;  let 
Job  understand  this,  and  refrain  from  rebelling  under  God's 
chastening  hand,  36"''*'.  {6)  The  incomprehensibility  of  the 
Divine  nature  is  manifest  in  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  the 
skies,  35*-37" ;  let  Job  learn  the  greatness  of  God,  who  is  just 
as  well  as  mighty,  who  afflicts  none  without  cause,  but  who 
regards  not  those  who  are  wise  in  their  own  understanding, 
37""-*- 

4.  (38'-42'),  Here  Jehovah  intervenes,  and  answers  Job  out 
of  the  whirlwind.  His  answer  consists  of  two  parts,  each  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  words  from  Job. 

The  aim  of  these  speeches  is  to  bring  Job  back  into  a  r^ht 
frame  of  mind  towards  God.  Job  has  sustained  the  trial  success- 
fully ;  for  though  he  has  sinned  by  impatient  utterances  under 
the  weight  of  his  afflictions,  he  has  not,  as  the  Satan  predicted, 
cast  off  his  religion;  in  spite  of  the  doubts  by  which  he  has 
been  assailed,  he  has  preserved  his  faith  in  a  just  and  holy  God 
(13"'  16'^  19*").  and  in  a  righteous  order  of  the  world  {17' 
z;*-'").  Nevertheless,  the  cloud  of  discontent  and  doubt  b 
not  yet  dispelled  from  his  mind  (30^'^  31**'';  and  while  this 
remains,  his  trial  cannot  be  said  to  be  ended.  What  is  [402] 
needed  is  thus,  firstly,  to  convince  him  that  in  his  demeanour 
toward  God  he  has  not  been  free  from  blame;  and  secondly,  to 
raise  him  effectually  into  peace  of  mind.  For  this  purpose 
Jehovah,  firstly,  38'-4o',  in  a  series  of  questions,  each  of  which 
admits  of  but  a  single  humiliating  reply,  causes  to  pass  before 
Job  a  "  panorama  of  creation,"  exemplifying  {a)  the  wonders  of 
inanimate  nature,  both  upon  earth,  38*"",  and  in  the  heavens, 
^giu-se  J  j^j  [[^g  astonishing  variety  of  instincts  and  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  animal  creation,  38°'-39'''.  The  eflfect  of  this 
brilliant  display  upon  Job  is  indicated  in  his  brief  reply,  40*^-:  he 
is  overwhelmed  by  it :  it  brings  home  to  him  in  a  degree  which, 
in  spite  of  what  fell  from  him  in  t)^'^"  12'*-"  16*-"  (esp.  *'),  he 
had  not  before  realized,  the  comprthemiventss  and  infinite 
resource  of  the  Divine  intelligence;  it  fills  him  with  a  vivid 
and  overpowering  sense  of  the  transcendent  majesty  of  the 
Creator,  in  the  presence  of  which  his  doubts  vanish,  and  he 
owns  his  presumption  in  having  dared  to  contend  with  God. 
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The  aim  of  Jehovah's  second  speech,  4o'-4i»*,  is  to  convince 
Job  of  his  error  in  charging  God  with  injustice  in  His  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  especially  in  His  treatment  of  himself. 
As  Job  had  questioned  the  principles  of  God's  rule,  he  is 
ironically  invited  to  assume  the  Divine  attributes,  and  rule  the 
world  himself,  40*-'*.  And,  as  a  test  of  his  capabilities,  two 
fonnidable  creatures,  the  work  of  God's  hand,  like  himself  (40"), 
are  described  to  him  at  some  length,  and  he  is  asked  whether 
he  caii  even  subdue  them,  40^'-4i»*.  job's  answer  to  these 
demands  follows  in  421-*.  He  is  keenly  sensible  of  the  folly  of 
his  doubts,  and  he  solemnly  retracts  his  hasty  and  ill-considered 
words. 

The  firrt  ipeech  of  Jehovah  transcends  all  other  descriptioM  of  the 
wonders  of  creation  or  the  greatness  of  the  Creator,  which  eu-c  to  be  found 
dther  in  the  Bible  or  elscwheie.  Parts  of  II  Isaiah  {t.g.  c  40)  apprrach  it ; 
hot  thejr  are  conceived  in  a  difTcTcnt  strain,  and,  noble  as  they  are,  are  lea 
grand  and  impressive.  The  jMcturcsque  illustrations,  the  choice  diction,  the 
iplendid  imagery,  the  light  and  rapid  movement  of  the  verse,  combine  to 
[KOduce  a  whole  of  incomparable  tnilliancy  and  force.  "  The  attempt  which 
b  here  made  to  group  tcgether  the  overwhelming  marvels  of  nature,  to 
emplo;  them  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  approximate  impresBion  of  the 
nutjesty  of  the  Creator,  though  dependent  upon  the  childlike,  but  at  the  same 
time  deeply  poetical,  view  of  nature  prevalent  in  antiquity,  still  rctams  not 
only  its  full  poetical  beauty,  but  also  an  imperishable  religious  worth.  For 
diongh  many  of  the  phenomena  here  propounded  as  inexplicable  are  referred 
by  [403]  modem  science  to  their  proximate  cauSes,  and  comprehended  under 
the  general  laws  of  nature,  yet  these  laws  themselves  by  their  unalterable 
(latMlity  and  potent  operation  only  the  more  evoke  our  anuuement,  and  will 
never  cease  to  inspire  the  religious  mind  with  adoring  wonder  of  the  infinite 
Power,  Wisdom,  and  Love  by  which  the  individual  laws,  and  forces,  and 
elements,  are  sustained  and  ruled  "  (Dillmann). 

The  long  description  of  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  {40"-4l"  [Heb.  "])  is 
considered  l^  Ewald,  Dillm.,  C^eynci/oband  Sol.  p.  56),  Kuenen  (§  101.  17), 
and  others,  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  idea  of  Jehovah's  second  speech, 
as  well  as  (in  parts)  poetically  unworthy  of  the  author  of  c.  38-39  i  and  hence 
it  is  regarded  by  these  scholars  as  having  been  inserted  in  the  original  poem 
by  a  later  hand  (see  most  fiilly  Dillm."  p.  342  f.  ;  and  cf.  Dav.  p.  Ilv), 
Budde,  limiting  the  interpolated  part  to  4:"-*'  (Htb.  *■"]  (which  is  certainly 
the  most  laboured  and  prolii),  retains  the  rest,  supposing  that  4o"-4l" 
[Heb.  *J  formed  originally  the  close  of  c.  38-39,  being  followed  by  40'-'-  •-"■ 
M  ^  •<»■ «-«.  >«..  Bui  40"-"  is  conceived  in  a  different  style  from  c  38-39 
(the  characteristic  qualiBm,  addressed  to  Job,  are,  for  instance,  entirely 
absent)  \  so  that  it  is  iliSicult  to  think  that  it  could  ever  have  been  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  chapters. 

5.  The  Epilogue,  42^'^.     The  end  of  Job's  trials.     Having 
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thus  regained  a  right  frame  of  mind  towards  God,  Job  is 
restored  to  prosperity  twofold  as  great  as  that  which  he 
enjoyed  before.  Job's  friends  are  condemned  for  what  they 
have  said,  and  Job  is  commended  (v.^'). 

Of  course  Job's  friends  had,  in  fact,  said  much  that  was  just 
and  true ;  their  fault  was  that  they  had  misapplied  it ;  upon  a 
limited  basis  they  had  framed  universal  theories  of  the  methods 
of  God's  providence,  and  upon  strength  of  them  had  imputed 
to  Job  sins  of  which  he  was  innocent.  Job,  though  he  had  said 
much  that  was  blameworthy  and  false,  had  nevertheless  adhered 
to  the  truth  in  the  matter  under  dispute.  The  three  friends 
"  had  really  inculpated  the  providence  of  God  by  their  professed 
defence  of  it.  By  disingenuously  covering  up  and  ignoring 
its  enigmas  and  seeming  contradictions,  they  bad  cast  more 
discredit  upjn  it  than  Job  by  honestly  holding  them  up  to  the 
light.  Their  denial  of  its  apparent  inequalities  was  more  untrue 
and  more  dishonouring  to  the  Divine  administration,  as  it  is  in 
fact  conducted,  than  Job's  bold  affirmation  of  them  "  (Dr.  W.  H. 
Green,  quoted  by  Prof.  Davidson). 

It  is  all  but  certain  that  the  speeches  of  Elihu  are  not  part  of 
the  original  poem.  This  is  the  general  opinion  of  commentators 
and  critics,  and  rests  (principally)  upon  the  following  grounds : — 

1.  Elibu  is  not  mentionedin  eilher  the  Prologue  or  the  Epilogue.  Tbit 
he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Prologue  is  indeed  of  slight  weight  :  he  does  not 
join  with  (be  others  in  the  debate  ;  and  he  is  introduced  with  sufficient  pv- 
ticulars  in  32'-',  But  his  non-mention  in  the  Epili^e  is  remarkable.  A 
definite  judgment  is  passed  on  both  Job  and  his  three  friends :  if  Eliba  had 
been  one  of  the  origin^  speakers,  would  not  sotne  verdict  have  been  pro. 
nounced  on  what  he  had  said  ? 

2.  The  speeches  of  Elihu  are  attached  but  loosely  to  the  poem  as  a  whole. 
They  might  be  removed  from  it  without  any  detriment  to  the  argument,  and 
without  the  reader  being  sensible  of  a  lacuna.  Not  only,  however,  are  these 
speeches  loosely  connected  with  the  poem,  they  are  a  disturbing  element  in 
it.  They  interrupt  the  connexion  between  the  words  of  Job  (c  29-31)  and 
Jehovah's  reply  (for  the  terms  of  stf  naturally  EUg^est  that  Job  is  almost  in 
[404]  the  act  of  speaking  when  the  reply  liei;ins),  and  weaken  the  force  of  the 
latter  by  anticipating  (c.  36  f.),  at  least  in  part,  its  argument. 

3.  Elihu  occupies  subslantuilly  (he  same  position  as  the  three  frieodi, 
especially  Eliphaz :  he  explains  Job's  sufferings  as  arising  from  his  du 
(34") ;  the  only  point  in  which  he  differs  from  the  friends  is  in  his  emplia- 
sizing  the  goodness  of  God,  as  the  principle  delerminitlg  His  dealings  widi 
man,  and  in  his  laying  greater  stress  than  they  did  on  the  chastening 
character  of  alHictiun  (33'*''°  36'''*)  •■   bat  this  had  already  been  taog^  in 
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efiect  by  Eliphu  [5"^  ''"■)  ;  and  Job  had  njected  tlie  tbeoiy  as  inapplicable 
to  his  own  case.  Moreover,  from  both  the  Prologue  and  the'  Epil<^e 
{42^''),  as  well  as  from  the  general  tenor  of  Job's  discourses,  il  -  is  appaient 
that  in  (he  view  of  the  author  of  tbe  Book  this  prindple,  however  just  and 
tine  in  itself,  was  (u>(  the  explanation  of  the  sufferings  of  righteous  Job.  No 
doubt  Elihu  censures  tbe  Mends  for  not  suffidentlj'  developing  these  aspects 
of  the  case  ;  but  as  they  an  touched  upon  by  Eliphu,  it  is  strange  that  (he 
•Qthor  should  not  have  allowed  Eliphai  to  develop  them,  but  should  have 
kUioduced  ui  independent  speaker  for  the  purpose. 

4.  The  ityU  of  Elihu  differs  considerably  Jrom  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Book.  It  is  prolix,  laboured,  and  sometimes  tautologoas  (ja"  «>*•  i«' i") ; 
the  pow«r  and  brilliancy  which  ue  so  conspicuous  in  the  poem  generally  are 
sensibly  missing.  The  reader,  as  he  passes  from  Job  and  his  three  friends  to 
Elihu,  is  conscious  at  once  that  he  has  before  him  the  work  of  &  writer.  Dot 
indeed  devoid  of  literary  skill,  but  certainly  inferior  in  literary  and  poetical 
genius  to  the  author  of  ihe  rest  of  the  Book,  The  language  is  often  involved 
and  the  thought  strained  ;  these  speeches  are  marked  also  by  many  peculi- 
arities of  expression,  and  by  a  deeper  colouring  of  Aramaic  than  the  poem 
generally.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  that  these  features  have  sometimes  been 
exaggerated  by  critics  ;  and  Budde,  in  his  elaborate  and  intercslii^  study  on 
the  subject  (Beilr.  p.  6j  ff.),  has  shown  that  parallels,  or  analc^es,  to  many 
of  them,  which  had  not  previously  been  observed,  may  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  Book  :  but  he  does  not  by  this  process  succeed  in  obliterating 
the  differences :  the  peculiarities  are  not  aggregaltii  in  other  parts  of  the 
Book  as  (bey  are  here  ;  and  the  impression  which  the  reader  derives  from  a 
perusal  of  the  entire  group  of  speeches  is  unmistakably  different  from  (hal 
which  any  o[her  six  chapters  of  the  Book  leave  upon  him.  * 

The  most  probable  view  of  the  Elihu-speeches  is  thus  that 
they  are  an  addition  to  Che  original  poem,  made  by  a  somewhat 
later  writer,  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  certain  points  in 
which  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  defective.  He  wished,  in  con- 
trast with  the  spirit  of  Job's  sf>eeches,  to  insist  on  the  reverence 
due  to  God :  he  wished,  in  contrast  to  the  friends,  to  meet 
Job's  positions  by  considerations  drawn  more  directly  from  the 
essential    character    and    attributes    of   God :    he    wished    to 

*  Budde  admits  now  {Comm.  p,  xii]  that  the  more  he  fixes  his  attention 
on  the  whole  rather  than  on  individual  details,  "  (he  stronger  the  imprcsuon 
upon  him  becomes  (hat  there  remains  nevertheless  a  great  difference  between 
the  style  of  Elihu  and  (hat  of  the  rest  of  the  Book  "  ;  and  allows  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  giant  that  these  chapters  were  (he  work  of  a  different 
hand,  did  he  not  think  i(  possible  to  refer  this  difference  lo  interpolation 
and  corruption  of  the  text :  when  the  speeches  of  Elihu  have  been  freed 
from  interpolated  (3a»-»-  "-"■ """  33*-  '"'■  *■  j/'  ""-  ""■■  *  35*  36»'"*-  "■  »■ 
•*-  """  37"-  """j  and  corrupt  passages,  he  claims  that  they  are  {from  », 
Hteiary  point  of  view)  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  rest  of  the  Book. 
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emphasize,  more  fiilly  than  Eliphaz  {c.  5)  bad  done,  the  dis- 
ciplinary function  of  sulTering.  These  are  all  points  vhich,  it 
is  difficult  not  [405]  to  think,  the  original  author,  had  he  desired 
50  to  notice  them,  would  have  introduced  into  the  main  debate, 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  dealt  with,  as  it  were,  in  an 
appendix,  by  a  supernumerary  speaker.  Such  an  appendix  is^ 
however,  the  form  that  would  naturally  be  chosen  by  a  subse- 
quent writer  desirous  of  supplementing  the  poem  as  it  stood. 
The  resemblances,  such  as  they  are,  in  phraseology  and  geneml 
treatment  are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
author  was  a  student  of  the  Book,  and  accommodated,  so  far  as 
he  was  able,  his  tone  and  style  to  it.  It  is  not,  however,  fair  to 
describe  the  speeches  of  Elihu  by  a  term  of  disparagement,  as  if, 
for  instance,  they  were  an  unauthorised  "  interpolation"  1  though 
not  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  Book,  they  are  a  valuable 
supplement  to  it ;  they  attach  prominence  to  real  and  important 
truths  which  in  the  rest  of  the  poem  might  seem  not  to  have 
received  their  proper  due. 

A  difleient  view  of  the  scope  of  the  Book  is  taken  by  those  irtio — a* 
Schlottmann,  Hengst.,  Riehm  {Ern/.  ii.  263  f.  zji[.),aiid  especially  Budde 
— acknowledge  the  Elihu -speeches  as  an  original  part  of  the  poem.  These 
wiitera  consider  [hat  what  was  indicated  above  (p.  410)  as  a  collateral  aim 
of  the  Book,  viz.  the  doctrine  of  the  disiiplinary  or  parifying  value  of  suffer- 
ing, is  in  reality  its  main  aim — or,  at  least  (Riehm),  its  main  positive  aim. 
Thns  Budde  {C>mm.  pp.  itiiv,  xixff.  &c)  observes  that  Job,  though  t^ht- 
eons  before  the  visit  of  his  TiiL-nds,  in  defending  his  righteousness  against  their 
Blent  reproaches  (z**)  and  (c  4-5,  &c.)  open  attacks,  fell  into  nn  ;  ifirilttaJ 
fride,  a  sin  subtler  even  than  the  selfishness  of  his  piety,  which  was  what  the 
tempter  suspected,  was  latent  in  his  nature  from  the  fint  (cf,  Riehm,  p.  163) ; 
and  the  object  of  the  suffering  sent  upon  him  was  to  bring  this  hidden  sin  to 
his  consciousness,  (o  lead  him  to  confess  it,  as  he  does  in  43*^,  and  so  to 
puriiy  and  confirm  his  spiritual  nature.  The  materials  supplied  t^  tradition 
did  not,  according  to  Budde,  embrace  more  than  l'-2"  (to  ml),  and  43**''' 
(except  v.'"^) ;  these  portions  of  (he  Prologue  and  Eplogue  constituted 
substantially  the  original  folk-tale  ("  das  Volksbuch  ")  of  Job,  in  which  the 
question  was,  A  Egaism  Iht  rail  of  pUly}  is  liirt  luck  a  thing  at  dit- 
inUralid  pitly  ?  This  folk-tale  the  poet  adopted  as  the  bamework  for  hit 
thoughts.  With  him,  however,  the  question  becomes  a  deeper  and  broader 
one,  Can  tht  righleous  suger  t  and  ifse,  tvAy  t  and  the  trial  of  Job's  light- 
eousness  (which  is  the  theme  of  the  Proli^ue}  becomes  the  puriGotitKi  of  his 
character,  and  the  conRimation  of  his  &ith.  The  discussion  of  the  problem 
wliich  thus  arises  forms  the  subject  of  the  dialogue  which  the  poet  has 
inserted  between  the  two  parts  of  the  "  Volksbuch  "  {Ctmm.  p.  xxii  S.\ 
Consisleatly  with  thb  view  of  the  general  scope  of  the  Book,    the    matt 
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wHten  coaaAei  not  oa\y  (tat  the  Elibu-speechei  are  the  work  of  the  original 
author,  bat  that  they  preseat  his  own  solution  of  the  problem.  And  so 
Budde  remarki  (pp.  xxxvff.,  313)  that  Eliphai  (c  4-5)  explains  suflering 
only  as  a  pimisbnient  for  actual  sin :  Job  lakes  the  same  view  of  i<  \  Elihu. 
on  the  cootnuy,  eiplains  it  as  designed  lo  make  a  man  conscious  nf  laleiil 
sn,  and  thereby  to  enable  him  to  repent  and  overcome  it.  Budiie  defends 
his  theory  of  the  Book  with  marked  skill  and  ability  \  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  doctrine,  which,  however  true  And  profound  in  the  aUliacI,  is  so 
little  developed  by  the  poet  himself,  can  have  formed  the  matit  idea  of  his 
work.  The  doctrine  of  the  disciplinary  function  of  luETering  is  veiy  sub- 
ocdinate  in  the  Book  ;  even  in  Elihu,  it  does  not  stand  out  with  the  clearness 
■nd  diiectnen  [hat  would  be  expected,  if  the  poet  were  there  presenting  his 
own  solution  of  the  problem.  Nor,  though  it  is  (rue  that  Elihu  sees  in 
suffering  a  purpose  of  grace,  is  it  at  all  clear  that  he  views  it  as  sent  only  (or 
even  chiefly)  for  the  correction  of  latent  sin  ;  and  pride  is  alluded  to  by  him 
only  in  33"  36"  (cf,  further  Dilim.'  pp.  iv,  274  ;  Davidson,  pp.  iliv  f.,  lii ; 
Kuen.  %  loi.  30}. 

Wilh  regard  to  the  C^jrf  of  Job,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Ihe  genuine  LXX 
text  of  the  Book  (which  has  been  lecoveted  lately  from  the  Sa'idic  (Coptic) 
version,  published  by  Ciasca)*  is  shorter  than  the  Hebrew  text  by  nearly 
400  m\,%».  The  ori^n  of  these  differences  between  the  two  texts  is  not  in 
all  cases  apparent  ;  but  the  omission  of  the  lines  not  expressed  by  the  LXX 
does  not  relieve  the  U^cal  difficulties  presented  in  parts  {e.g.  27""")  by  the 
poem ;  and  there  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for  supposing— except,  at  most, 
here  and  there — that  the  LXX  preserves  a  more  original  form  of  Ihe  poem 
than  the  Hebrew  (see  especially  Dillm.'s  Ahhandlung,  cited  above,  p.  408). 
BickeU's  restoration  {ibid. :  it  may  be  read  in  English  in  E.  J.  Dillon's 
Setftiei  of  Ihe  OT.  1895,  p.  159  ff.),  though  clever  in  details,  is,  as  a  whole, 
exceedingly  arbitrary :  comp.  the  present  writer's  article  in  Ihe  Contemf. 
Jltvitm,  Feb.  1S96,  p.  257  ff. ;  and  Budde,  Coimn.  p.  ilvi  ff. 

Dale  of  the  Poem. — Formerly,  in  days  when  the  Book  was 
commonly  treated  as  a  narrative  of  literal  history,  and  the  truth 
of  a  progress  in  the  revelation  and  beliefs  of  the  OT.  had  not 
been  reached,  its  composition  was  assigned  to  the  supposed  age 

*  Saeremm  BiMierum  /ragmenttt  Cepte-Sahidica,  vol.  ii.  (1SS9) :  see  the 
table  of  passages  omitted,  p.  xxiii  ff.  Ordinary  editions  of  the  LXX  (as  well 
as  the  majority  of  MSS.)  exhibit  the  text  as  it  was  corrected  by  Origen  (who 
in  his  Heiapla  supplied  what  to  him  seemed  to  be  its  deficiencies  from 
Theodotion  or  other  sources],  the  asterisks  by  which  he  himself  marked  the 
insertions  having  been  iws'ecled  by  transcribers,  though  they  tre  preserved, 
more  or  less  completely,  in  5  MSS.  (two  Greek,  viz.  Colb.  1952  in  the  Puis 
Library,  and  VaL  346 ;  two  of  the  Old  Lalin  veiuon,  printed  \rf  Lagarde  in 
bis  MUlktilungen,  ii.  1887,  p.  189  ff. ;  and  the  Ambrosian  HS.  of  the 
Syro-Heiaplar  text  of  the  LXX).  The  Sa'idic  version  was  made  from  Ihe 
uncorrected,  pre-HeiapIar  text  of  the  LXX.  See  more  fully  Beer^  studies, 
cited  above,  p>  408, 
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of  the  patriarch  himself,  and  Moses  was  sometimes  suggested 
as  a  possible  author.  But  though  the  narrative  of  the  Prologue 
and  Epilogue  is  in  the  general  style  of  parts  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  and  though  Job  is  represented  as  a  patriarch,  sur- 
rounded by  his  dependants,  rich  in  pastures  and  flocks,  offering 
sacrifice  as  the  head  of  his  family,  and  attaining  patriarchal 
longevity,  these  constitute  very  insufficient  grounds  for  assigning 
the  Book  itself  to  such  an  early  age.  Indeed,  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  its  contents  brings  to  light  unmistakable  indications 
that  it  belongs  to  a  far  later  and  maturer  stage  of  Israelitish 
history.  The  antique,  patriarchal  colouring  of  the  portrait  of 
Job  in  c  1-2,  42  must  be  attributed  to  the  skill  of  the  author, 
who  preserved  the  general  features  of  the  age  that  he  was 
describing,  aided  no  doubt  by  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  an  Arab  sheikh,  which  can  hardly  have  differed 
materially  from  what  it  had  been  many  centuries  before. 

It  is  not  pKDSsible  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Book  ^reasefy;  but 
it  will  certainly  not  be  earlier  than  the  age  of  Jeremiah,  and  most 
probably  it  was  written  either  during  or  shortly  after  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.* 

[406]  The  following,  in  the  main,  are  the  grounds  on  which 
this  opinion  rests  : — 

1.  Though  references  to  distinctive  observances  of  Israel's 
religion  (as  in  the  Wisdom-literature  generally,  p.  393)  are  rare, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  law  seems  here  and  there  to  betray 
itself:  e,g.  22^  24*  (pledges:  Ex.  22^^%  Dt  24*''),  22^  (vovre) 
242  (landmarks;  Dt.  19^*  aL\  ^i^-n.  26-28  (Judicial  ^xoc^Mit 
against  those  guilty  of  adultery,  or  worship  of  the  sun  or  moon  j 
cf.  Dt  2  222:  4^^  i7'^"0,  31^*  (HOT:  p.  49,  No.  11). 

2.  The  Book  presupposes  an  advanced  social  state,  and  a 
considerable  range  and  faculty  of  observation  on  the  part  of  its 
author.  A  wide  and  varied  experience  lies  behind  him.  His 
illustrations  are  abundant ;  and  they  are  drawn  from  many  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  natural  world,  from  history  (a  12), 
from  various  grades  and  ranks  of  society  (c.  24;  30*"*).  The 
"gate"  (29^  3i"^)>  as  the  place  of  judgment,  implies  the  settied 
life  of  Palestine  (Am.  5^^  &c.).  The  forensic  terms  in  which 
Job's  plea  with  God  is  regularly  stated,  imply  an  established 
system  of  judicature. 

*  Budde  (p.  xlv  f.)  places  it  about  (but  not  later  thf^)  B.C  4pa 
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3.  The  Book  presupposes  much  reflexion  on  the  problems  of 
life  and  society.  The  period  of  unquestioning  faith  has  passed 
by  :  the  laws  of  providence  are  no  more  stated  merely,  they  are 
made  the  subject  of  doubt  and  discussion.  "  The  very  problem 
which  the  Book  discusses,  the  riddle  which  vexes  the  soul  of  Job, 
is  not  one  which  springs  into  full  life,  or  would  form  the  subject 
of  a  long  and  studied,  an  intensely  argued  and  elaborate  discus- 
sion, in  any  early  or  simple  stage  of  a  nation's  progress  "  (Bradley, 
p.  171).  The  Book  exhibits  a  struggle  between  a  traditional 
creed  which  taught  that  all  suffering  was  a  penalty  for  sin,  all 
prosperity  a  reward  for  goodness,  and  the  spectacle  of  undeserved 
suffering  afforded  by  more  complex  social  conditions  ;  it  presents 
speculations  on  the  relation  subsisting  between  virtue  and  happi- 
ness, and  on  the  compatibility  of  God's  justice  and  benevolence 
with  His  sovereignty  and  greatness,  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived as  arising  in  the  infancy  of  a  nation's  life.  Thinking  men 
must  have  pondered  often  on  moral  problems  before  they  could 
have  been  treated  with  the  fulness  and  many-sidedness  displayed 
in  the  Book  of  Job.  Apart  from  Psalms  of  uncertain  date  (but 
which  it  is  clear  are  not  eariy  ones— Ps.  37,  49,  73),  the  first 
[407]  notice  which  such  questions  receive  is  in  the  age  of 
Jeremiah  (Jer,  12'  &c.i  p.  410). 

4.  A  condition  of  disorder  and  misery  forms  the  background 
of  the  poem  (Davidson,  p.  Ixiii ;  Dillm.^  p.  xvii  f.).  Passages 
such  as  3**  7'  9*'  12*  24''^  seem  to  reflect  something  beyond  the 
personal  experiences  of  Job  himself:  iz'^'''  points  to  nations 
overthrown,  the  plans  of  statesmen  wrecked,  kings,  princes,  and 
priests  led  into  exile.  Is  not  the  author's  eye  fixed  here  on  the 
great  political  changes  wrought  by  the  Assyrians  or  the  Chal- 
dasans  among  the  principalities  of  Palestine  and  Syria  (Isa. 
,qT.  isf.jp  Have  not  the  disasters  involving  the  righteous  with 
the  wicked,  which  his  own  nation  has  experienced,  forced  upon 
men's  attention  the  question  of  God's  moral  government  of  the 
world,  and  moulded  in  some  degree  the  author's  argument? 

J.  The  great  literary  power  of  the  poem,  its  finished  form,  and 
the  ability  which  its  author  displays  of  not  merely  expounding 
a  subject  briefly  (as  in  a  prophecy  or  a  Psalm),  but  of  develop- 
ing it  under  different  aspects  in  a  regularly  progressing  argument, 
implies  that  a  mature  stage  of  literary  culture  has  been  reached. 
The  nearest  parallel  is  Isa.  40-66 :  but  Job,  viewed  as  a  work  of 
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art,  is  more  finished  and  powerful  even  than  that  great  propheq^ 
Though  the  author's  originality  is  very  great,  and  though  he 
displays  singular  freshness  and  independence  in  his  mode  of 
handling  his  subject,  the  points  of  view,  the  illustrations,  the 
poetical  figures,  the  terminology,  must  in  many  cases  have  been 
found  by  hira  ready  to  his  hand  (notice,  for  instance,  the  illustra- 
tions in  2o^*  22^*^  2^^^'  2^^'^'  31^^^*,  so  familiar  from  the  law  and 
the  prophets). 

6.  The  developed  form,  both  of  the  morality  and  the  doctrine 
of  God,  points  in  the  same  direction.  "  The  teaching  of  Eliphaz 
regarding  human  nature  (4^^^-)>  ^^^  ^^^  inwardness  of  the  moral 
conceptions  of  Job  (c.  31),  are  very  surprising"  (Davidson). 
The  doctrine  of  God  is  expressed  with  a  breadth  and  loftiness 
which  are  without  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  OT.,  except  in  its 
later  portions  (as  Isa.  40-66,  Ps.  1 39).  The  "  Satan  "  is  named 
besides  only  in  Zech.  3  and  i  Ch.  21^:  had  the  conception  been 
familiar  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  for  instance,  it 
is  probable  that  it  would  have  been  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the 
earlier  literature  (especially  in  2  Sa.  24^  the  parallel  passage  to 

I  Ch.  21I). 

7.  The  language  of  Job  points  likewise  to  a  relatively  late 
[408]  date.  The  syntax  is  extremely  idiomatic ;  but  the  vocabu- 
lary contains  a  very  noticeable  admixture  of  Aramaic  words,  and 
(in  a  minor  degree)  of  words  explicable  only  from  the  Arabia 
This  is  an  indication  of  a  date  more  or  less  contemi>orary  with 

II  Isaiah;  though  it  appears  that  the  author  came  more  de- 
finitely within  the  range  of  Aramaizing  influences  than  the  author 
of  Isa.  40-66,  and  perhaps  had  his  home  in  proximity  to 
Aramaic-  and  Arabic-speaking  peoples.* 

8.  The  comparison  of  parallel  passages  in  other  books  leads  seldom  to 
conclusive  results,  partly  because  the  dates  of  the  books  referred  to  are  often 
doubtful,  partly  from  the  frequent  difficulty  (p.  312  f.),  even  where  the  dates 
are  clear,  of  determining  on  which  side  the  dependence  lies.  The  principal 
parallels  presented  by  Job  are  with  Amos,  Isaiah  (both  parts),  Jeremiah, 
Lamentations,  Proverbs,  and  several  Psalms  (esp.  Ps.  39,  88,  I07).t    Ps.  8* 

*  The  far  south-east  of  Palestine  has  been  suggested  (Dillm.*  p.  xxxvii ; 
Cheyne,  pp.  75,  295).  But  doubtless  it  is  only  tradition  that  leads  the  author 
to  represent  both  Job  and  his  friends  as  non- Israelites ;  the  thoughts  expressed 
by  them  are  thoroughly  Hebraic,  and  the  entire  work  is  manifestly  a  genuine 
product  of  the  religion  of  IsraeU 

t  Comp.  Cheyne  f/od  and  Solomon^  p.  83  flf. ;  haiahf  tL  p.  259  & 
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is  no  doubt  parodied  in  Job  7";  but  Ihe  date  of  the  Psalm  is  uncertain. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  more  probable  ihat  Isa.  lif  is  the  ori(,nnal  cif  Job 
14"  than  that  the  prr>phei  is  the  imitator  (cf.  Davidson,  p.  ixii).  With 
r^ard  lo  the  relation  between  Job  J*""  and  Jer,  2o"-"  opinions  differ.  The 
former  has  been  usually  regarded  as  the  original  j  but  Ihe  argument  that  the 
possage  in  Job  is  more  vivid  and  powerful  is  not  decisive  ;  the  author  of  the 
poem  posse^>ses  greater  lilciary  power  than  Jeremiah,  and  he  may  have 
adapted  some  of  Jeremiah's  artless  phrases  lo  his  own  more  claborale  and 
fmishcd  picture.  Both  Pr.  \o-2S  and  Pr.  I-g  appear  to  be  anterior  to  Job : 
I'r.  13'  is  takeo  by  Bildad  (18'' ']  as  the  text  of  hii  discourse ;  it  is  contro- 
verted by  Job  («").•  Job  15"'  (esp.  taken  in  conneiion  with  v.»''}  might 
seem  to  be  an  ironical  allusion  to  Pr.  S* :  and  Wisdom,  who,  in  Pr.  1-9, 
offers  herself  10  men  as  their  guide,  is  represented  in  Job  z8  as  beyond  the 
inteUectual  readi  of  man  (contrast  Pr.  s*"  S""'  with  Job  28"-").+  Whether 
Isa.  53*  ii  the  original  of  Job  16",  and  Isa.  51"^  '•'  of  Job  aS"*-,  or  whether 
the  levene  il  the  true  relation,  is  uncertain  :  Kuenen  [Th.  T.  1S73,  p.  540f.; 
OmUn.  S  I03.  6)  decides  in  lavour  of  the  former  alternative,  Prof.  Cheyoe 
{Jei  and  Selemtm,  pp.  75,  84)  supports  the  latter.  There  are  points  of  con- 
tact— in  some  cases  subtle  ones — between  Job  and  Isa.  40-66,  which  make 
it  probable  thai  the  authors  of  both,  in  Prof.  Davidson's  words  (p.  Uvif.), 
"Uved  surrounded  by  the  same  atmosphere  of  thoughL" 

•  So  Eliphai  Is")  lakes  as  his  starting-point  the  teaching  of  Pr.  3". 
t  Comp.   Budde,  ZATiy.   i88z,  ppw  341  i-.  3ji ;  Davidson,  p.  Izi  f.; 
Kuen.  i  loa.  4 :  on  the  other  hand,  Dillm.*  p.  ux. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE  FIVE  MEGILLOTH. 

§  I.  The  Song  of  Songs 

LlTBRATtTRB. — K.  F.  Umbreil,  Lied  der  Liebe,  '1818;  E.  J.  Magniu, 
Xril.  Biarh.  H.  Erkl.  dts  HahtnlUds  Sal.  1843;  F.  Hitzig  (in  the  Kgf. 
Hdb.),  i8ss ;  C.  D,  Ginsburg,  Thi  Song  of  Songs,  with  a  Canim.,  kiatrieal 
atsdcrUkal,  1857;  H.  Ewald  b  the  DkhUr  des  AB.s<:^\^),  iiL  333-426; 
F.  Delitisch,  Hokesliid  «.  Knhtltth,  1875  -,  \\.  GrSli,  Shirha-shirim,  1871 ; 
W.  R.  Smith,  ait,  "Ouiticles"  in  the  Encyd.  Bril.*;  J.  G.  Slickell,  Das 
HffulUd  in  seiner  Einkeit  u.  dram.  GHedeivng.  1888 ;  S.  Oellli  in  Swack 
and  Zockler's  A'sf.  Kommenlar,  1889;  W,  E,  Griffis,  The  Lily  among 
Thorns,  New  Vorli,  1890;  C.  Bmslon,  /-a  Sulammile,  1891 ;  D.  Castelli, 
//  Cantico  dei  Cantiii,  studia  esegetieo,  1S92  ;  I(.  Martineau  in  the  Anur. 
/eurn.  of  Phil.,  Oct.  1892,  p.  307  iT.;  J.  W.  Rothstein,  Das  Hokt  Utd. 
Sin  Vorlrag  netil  einer  mil  jinmertungen  trersehcntn  Vhersettung  des  Hehat 
Liedes.  1893. 

In  the  Jewish  Canon  the  Song  of  Songs  forms  the  first  of  the 
five  Megilloth,  or  "  Rolls,"  which  are  read  publicly  at  certain 
sacred  seasons  in  the  synagogues.* 

The  Song  of  Songs  is  a  poem,  the  subject  of  which  is  evidently 
love,  though,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  subject  is  dealt 
with,  opinions  have  differed.  It  is  evident,  from  the  change  of 
number  and  (in  the  Hebrew)  of  gender,  that  different  parts  of 
the  poem  are  spoken  by,  or  addressed  to,  different  persons,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  form  is  that  of  a  dialogue ;  but  who  the 
speakers  are,  or  how  the  poem  is  to  be  distributed  between  them, 
is  not  in  all  cases  equally  ap[)arent.  Some  scholars  (of  whom 
the  chief  are  Herder.t  de  \Vette,  Magnus,  and  Bleek)  have, 

•  The  Song  of  Songs  al  the  Passover  ;  Ruth  at  Pentecost ;  Ifmcntatioiu 
on  the  9th  of  Ab  (the  day  on  which  Jerusalem  was  destroyed)  ;  Qoheleth  u 
the  Feast  (  f  Booths  ;  Esiher  al  the  Kcast  of  Purim. 

t  Herder.  Salomon's  Liidtr  der  Liebe,  die  alttsUn  und  schihut4tt  aus  dtm 
Mergenlande,  1778  (in  MUUer's  edition  of  Herder's  works,  voL  iv.),  who  dit- 
]}!>/!,  however,  a  high  appreciation  of  the  xsthetic  value  of  the  Song. 
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indeed,  supposed  that  the  Book  consists  of  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent songs,  the  only  link  binding  tbern  together  being  the 
[410]  common  subject,  love ;  but  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
same  words  and  phrases  (including  some  remarkable  ones)*  and 
indications,  not  to  be  explained  away,  that  the  same  characters 
are  speaking  in  the  latter  as  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  poem, 
have  convinced  most  modem  commentators  and  critics  that  this 
view  is  not  correct,  and  that  the  poem  forms,  in  some  sense  or 
another,  a  real  unity.t 

As  regards  the  sense,  however,  in  which  the  poem  is  a  unity, 
there  exist  two  fundamentally  different  opinions.  According  to 
one  of  these,  the  traditional  view,  there  are  but  tivo  main  charac- 
ters by  whom  the  dialogue  is  sustained,  viz.  King  Solomon  and 
a  Shulamite  J  maiden  (6")  of  whom  he  is  enamoured ;  and  the 
poem  describes  how  this  maiden,  who  is  endowed  with  sur- 
passing grace  and  loveliness,  is  taken  away  from  her  rustic  home 
by  the  king  and  raised  to  the  summit  of  honour  and  felicity  by 
being  made  his  bride  at  Jerusalem  (3^-5')-  The  dialogue, 
upon  this  view,  %  consists  substantially  of  mutual  expressions  of 
love  and  admiration  on  the  part  of  the  two  principal  characters. 
According  to  the  other  view,  propounded  first  in  modern  times 
by  J.  S.  Jacobi,  |]  developed  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Ewald,  and 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  modem  critics  and  commentators, 
there  are  l/iree  principal  characters,  viz.  Solomon,  the  Shulamite 
maiden,  and  her  shepherd  lover :  a  beautiful  Shulamite  maiden, 
surprised  by  the  king  and  his  train  on  a  royal  progress  in  the 
north  (6"*''^,  has  been  brought  to  the  palace  at  Jerusalem 
(1*  &C.),  where  the  king  hopes  to  win  her  affections,  and  to 
induce  her  to  exchange  her  rustic  home  for  the  honour  and 
enjoyments  which  a  court  life  could  aiford.  She  has,  however, 
already  pledged  her  heart  to  a  young  shepherd ;  and  the  admira- 
tion and  blandishments  which  the  king  lavishes  upon  her  are 

•  See  Kuenen,  Ondersoch  (ed.  l),  %  148.  3 ;  or  Oetlli,  p.  156. 

t  The  maiks  of  unity  in  the  poem  are  well  drawn  out  by  W.  R,  Smith. 

X  Probiblr  a  by-form  of  Sku^tammili  (i  Ki.  i'  j  a  Ki.  4«),  U.  %  native 
erf  Shanem,  a  town  in  Issachar  (Josh.  19"). 

%  In  modem  times  supported  chiefly  by  Hengslenbe^,  Delitzsch,  Keil,  and 
Kingsbury  in  the  Sptnker's  Cemmetttary. 

B  Dai  durch  line  Uirhli  ».  ungetunslel/t  Eril.  vcn  itintn  VorwAifat 
gtreltete  Hehelied (\^^^).  Ihn  Etra  (i2lh  cent.)  had  also  distinguiibed  the 
lovei  and  the  king :  Ginsburg,  p.  46  (cT.  p.  56/.}. 
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powerless  to  make  her  forget  him.  In  the  end  she  is  permitted 
to  return  to  her  mountain  home,  where,  at  the  close  of  the  poem, 
[411]  the  lovers  appear  hand  in  hand  (8^),  and  express,  in  warm 
and  glowing  words,  the  superiority  of  genuine,  spontaneous 
affection  over  that  which  may  be  purchased  by  wealth  or  rank 
(88-7). 

The  following  synopses  of  the  traditional  view,  as  represented 
by  Delitzsch,  and  of  the  modern  view  as  represented  by  Ewald,* 
together  with  certain  slight  modifications,  in  some  cases  improve- 
ments, adopted  by  Oettli,  the  most  recent  commentator  on  the 
Book,  will,  it  is  hoped,  assist  the  reader  to  estimate  the  two 
alternatives  correctly. 

In  case  some  surprise  should  be  felt  at  the  amount  which  (upon  either  view) 
has,  as  it  were,  to  be  read  between  the  lines,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that,  if 
the  poem  is  to  be  made  intelligible,  its  different  parts  musty  in  one  way  or 
another,  be  assigned  to  different  characters ;  and  as  no  names  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  several  speeches,  these  must  b--  supplied ^  upon  the  basis  of 
such  clues  as  the  poem  contains,  by  the  commentator.  The  problem  which 
is,  if  possible,  to  be  decided  is,  which  of  the  proposed  schemes  does  fullest 
justice  to  the  language  of  the  poem,  or  to  casual  hints  contained  in  particular 
passages.  The  traditional  view  may  seem  to  be  the  simpler  and  the  more 
obvious,  but  this  does  not  decide  the  question  of  its  truth  ;  for,  as  it  cannot 
be  shown  to  reach  back  to  the  time  when  the  poem  was  composed,  it  may, 
just  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  have  been  adopted,  and  have  gained  currency, 
at  a  time  when  the  true  view  had  been  forgotten. 

L  The  scheme  of  the  poem  according  to  Delitzsch  1 2 — 

Act  I.  (i«-2'). 
The  Lovers'  Meeting. 

Scene  i. — Ladies  of  the  Court,^  i^'^  (praising  Solomon,  and  desiring  his 
caresses). — The  Shularaite,  !•■''  (excusing  her  sunburnt  looks,  and  inquiring 
where  her  lover  [Solomon]  is).  — Ladies  of  the  Court,  i*  (in  reply). 

Scene  2. — Solomon  (entering),  i*"". — The  Shulamite,  i^^**. — Solomon, 
ii8._Thc  Shulamite,  i*«-2^— Solomon,  2».— The  Shulamite,  i*'^ 

Act  II.  (2'-3«). 

Monologues  of  the  Shulamite  ^  relating  two  scenes  from  her  fast  Itfe, 

Scene  1  (2^^^). — The  Shulamite  relates  how  the  king  on  an  excursion  had 
once  visited  her  in  her  mountain  home,  and  proposed  to  her  to  accompany 

*  With  whom  W.  R.  Smith  substantially  agrees. 

t  Short  explanations  of  the  drift  of  the  speeches  are  inserted  where 
necessary. 

X  The  "daughters  of  Jerusalem  "  (see  I*  3*  &C.J. 
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Mm  on  ■  lovers'  walk  through  the  Gelds,  v. '•■'•,  repealing  the  words  of  a 
vinedieset's  ditty  which  she  bad  then  sung  to  him,  v."~",  and  telling  how 
■he  had  invited  him  to  retuni  to  her  again  in  the  evening,  when  his  excui^on 
was  ended. 

[413]  S(tiu  3  (s'**). — The  Sha1a.[nite  narrates  a  dream,  in  which  she  had 
once  seemed  to  go  in  teafch  of  her  lovei  through  the  city  till  she  found  him. 

Act  III.  (3«-5>). 

TMt  Reyid  Espeasals. 

Stent  I.  {Jtrta^eit  and  tht  neighbtmrkeod,     A  fagrarU  son  t^preoMng 

in  Iht  distame.) — A  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  3'  (inquiring  what  the  pageant  is). 

— Another    citiien,  3^**  (in    reply). — A  third    citiien,   j*-", — The   people 

generally,  3". 

The  procession  is  tapposed  to  be  conducting  to  the  king  hii  fiitnrc  bride. 
Stan  3.  (BoKquetiag-hatt  of  tit  fa/ate.) — Solomon,  4'**  (in  praise  of  his 
beloved'a  diarms]. — The  Shukmite,  4'  (interrupting  tlie  king's  commenda- 
tioni  of  tier  beautf,  and  proposing  to  withdraw  till  the  evening). — Solomon, 
4^'"  (invitiog  the  Shulamite  to  forsake  her  northern  home,  and  to  become 
his  bride). — The  Shulamite,  4"  (accepting  Ihe  king's  invitation). — Solomon, 
5'  (a  morning  greetii^  to  his  bride). 

(Tlie  bridal  night  it  supposed  to  intervene  between  4"  and  5'.) 

Act  IV.  (s>-6^. 
Leve  !eil  and  found  again. 
Scent  I.  ijiruialim,) — The  Shulamite,  $'-'  (narrating  a  dream  in  which 
she  seemed  (o  hear  her  beluved  calling  her,  but  upon  rising  to  open  to  him, 
he  had  vanished,  and  she  sought  him  vainly  through  the  city). — L^ies  of  the 
Court,  s'.^The  Shulamite,  s'*""  (praise  irf  her  beloved,  elicited  by  the  reply 
in  s").— Ladies  of  the  Court,  6'.— The  Shulamite,  6"-*. 

The  dream  is  accounted  for  psycho] ogically  by  the  supposition  that  an 
tstrangimeni  had  taken  place  between  the  newiy-nmrried  pair. 
Sient  2. — Solomon  (entering),  6'''. 

ACT  V.  (61M*). 
Tie  Uvefy,  tut  mtdeif  Queen, 
Stent  I.  {Solomon't  pari  at  £/ajj/. )— Ladies  of  the  Court  (meeting  the 
Shulamite  wandering  in  a  nut-grove),  6".— The  Shulamile,  6"-'"  (declaring 
that  in  her  enjoyment  of  the  country  she  had  almost  fuigolten  the  rank  to 
which  she  had  been  elevated). — Ladies  of  the  Court,  e""-  '•. — The  Sholamite, 
6^".— Ladies  of  the  Court,  &*>.  (Here  the  Shulamite  complies  with  the 
request  eipressed  in  C"*",  and  dances.) — Ladies  of  the  Court  {watching  her  as 
she  dances,  and  admiring  her  beauty),  7*~*. 

"As  it  were  llie 
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Scene  J,— Solomon,  7*,  (addiesdng  the  ShulamileJ  7'-*.— The  S 
y««i.  •.  iii_8t  (interrupting  the  king,  and  inviting  him  to  revisit  with  her  her 
rustic  home). 

[413]  "Act  VI.  (8»-"). 

TMe  bridal  pair  together  in  tht  SkulamiWt  hem*. 
Scene  T.  lA  valley  near  Shulem.     Solemen  and  the  Shulamitt  enter,  arm 

inarm.) — A  villager  of  Shulem,  8°^  ''. — Solomon,  8'°'^'  ••  (pointing  to  the  fruit 
tree  under  which  he  first  aroiiSi-<i  the  Shulamite's  love,  and  to  a  cottage  hard 
by  which  wai  her  birthplace).— The  Shulamite,  8^'. 

Scene  2.  (The  Shulamite's  heme.)— 'nic  Shulamile,  S*  (spoking  in  the 
name  of  her  fiunily,  and  inquiring  how  her  little  sister,  when  she  reacha 
marriageable  age,  is  to  be  dealt  with). — The  Shulamite's  brotheis,  8*  (readying 
to  iheii  sialer'a  question). — The  Shulamite,  8'*""  (recalling  the  care  taken  of 
herself  formerly  by  her  brothers,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  secured  to 
her  lover  ;  and  commending  them  to  the  king's  grateful  regard  for  a  deueeur). 
—Solomon,  8"  (addressing  his  bride,  and  liegging  her  to  gratify  the  com- 
panions of  her  youth— who  are  now  supposed  to  be  thronging  round  hci— 
and  himself,  with  a  song). — The  Shulamite,  S"  (singing  [cf.  3'^  and  invitii^ 
the  king  to  join  her  over  the  hills). 

II.  The  scheme  of  the  poem  according  to  Ewald : — 
Act  I.  {i»-i'). 

Scene  I.  (The  Shulamile  and  Ladies  of  the  C«r/.)— The  Shulamite,  l" 
(lunging  for  the  caresses  of  her  absent  shepherd-lover,  complaining  that  she  is 
iletained  in  the  royal  palace  against  her  will,  and  inquiring  eagerly  where  be 
may  be  found). t — The  ladies  of  the  Court,  1"  (in  reply — ironically). 

Scene  2.  {Salomm  enters.) — Solomon,  [•■"  (seeking  to  win  the  Shulamite's 
love).J — The  Shulamite,  l"§,  (aiidc)  '•""  (parrying  the  lung's  compliments 
with  reminiscences  of  her  absent  lover).— Solomon,  l".— The  Shulamite 
(aside),  i"-!'  (taking  no  notice  of  the  king's  remark  in  v.",  and  Bf^ying  the 
figures  suggested  by  it  to  her  shepherd -lover). — Solomon,  2*. — The  Shulamite 
{aside),  a*"'  (applying  similarly  to  her  lover  the  comparison  suggested  by  v.'. 
In  v."-  she  sinks  down  in  a  fit  of  half-delirious  sickness  ;  in  v.^  she  reminds 
the  ladies  of  the  Court  that  love  is  an  affection  which  arises  spontaaeously,  and 
entreats  Ihcm  not  to  excite  it  artificially  in  Solomon's  favour). 

*  Punctuating  (with  Fesh.)  the  pronouns  isfemininel.  But  the  porsf^uase 
of  "aroused  "  or  "awakened  thee"  is  questionable. 

+  Oettli's  distribution  of  I*"'  is  perhaps  preferable :  viz.  a  lady  of  the 
Court,  i"^  (in  praise  of  Solomon,  endeavouring  thereby  to  arouse  in  the 
Shulamite  an  affection  for  the  king). — The  Shulamite,  l'*-'*  (expressing  her 
eagerness  to  be  with  her  absent  lover).  — Ijxdies  of  the  Court,  i*^  *■  •  (jo  praise 
of  Solomon).— The  Shulamite,  l", 

J  Render  t'  &c.  as  RV.  marg.  (see  Jud,  1 1") :  "  my  love  "  is  too  strong. 

I  I.e.  while  the  king  was  ami^  frem  me,  at  table  with  his  gaesti,  nqr  tore 
(fur  another)  was  active,  and  filled  me  with  delicious  m 
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[414]    Act  II.  (2«-3»). 
The  Shulamile  and  Ladia  of  the  Cfurt 

Seittt  I.  {The  ShulamWs  rtininiieinct  tf  htr  lavtt't  r.ViV.)— The 
Shulunite  recounts  a  scene  from  her  past  life,  z**".  The  scene  is  of  a  visl 
vtiich  her  shepheid-IoveT  once  paid  bee  in  her  rural  home,  inviting  her  to 
accompany  him  Ihroi^h  tlie  fields,  v.***" ;  and  she  repeats  the  words  of  the 
ditty  which  she  then  sang  to  him,  v.".  V."-"  she  declares  her  present 
unaltered  devotion  to  him,  and  expressa  the  wish  that  the  aepanUion  between 
them  m>r  quickly  be  at  an  end." 

Sctnt  i.  ( The  Shulamit^i  first  dream.)— The  Shulamite  narrates  a  dream 
which  she  bad  recently  had  whilst  in  the  royal  palace,  3'"* :  she  had  seemed 
to  go  in  search  of  her  absent  lover  through  the  dty,  and  to  hei  joy  she  had 
found  him,  V.'"*.     V.°  she  repeats  the  refrain  of  a'. 

The  dream  reflects  the  Waking  feelings  and  emotions.  In  the  economy  Ot 
the  poem  it  serves  to  explain  (o  the  chorus  the  state  of  the  heroine's  feelings  ; 
and  the  adjuration  in  3*  follows  appropriately :  let  them  not  seek  lo  stir  up  an 
UDwilling  love ;  even  in  her  dreams  she  is  devoted  to  another. 

Act  III.  (s^s")- 

SetKt  t.  [CiHient  of  Jtriaaltm  asiimhl^  in  front  tf  ettt  af  tht  gates.  In 
Ike  distance  a  rey<d pageant  is  seen  afipreaihing.\ — F^t  citizen,  3'.t — Second 
dtiien,  3'-».— A  third  dtiien.  3"-". 

The  intention  of  the  spectacle  U  to  dazzle  the  rustic  girl  with  ■  sense  of  the 
hooDur  awaiting  her  if  she  will  consent  to  become  the  king's  bride.  In  the 
palanquin  is  Solomon  himself,  wearing  the  crown  of  state  which  hig  mother 
gave  him  on  bis  wedding-day. 

Scent  3.  {In  the  Palate.  Solomon,  the  Shulamile,  and  Ladttl  of  Iht 
Court.) — Solomon,  4'''  (seeking  to  win  the  Sbulamite's  love). 

Scene  3.  (The  Skulamitt  and  Ladies  of  Ike  Courl.  The  Shulamile  ana 
htr  Ittvtrin  ideal  inltrview.) — The  Shulamite,  4^-5'  (hearing  in  imagination 
ber  lover's  impascioned  invilation,  4'''*,  giving  him  her  reply,  v.",  and 
seenking  to  hear  agafl)  his  grateful  response,  5'  %).% 

"  Oettli  treats  this  interview  with  the  lover  a*  a  real  one,  supposing  the 
scene  to  lie  in  one  of  Solomon's  summer  readcnces,  perhaps  near  Shulem 
itself,  where  her  lover  visits  her  at  the  window. 

t  Render  "  What  is  thi*  .  .  .  ? "  see  Gen.  33*  Heb. 

X  S**" '  the  lover,  in  view  of  the  anticipated  bridal  feast  (Jud.  14"),  inviting 
bis  guests  to  partake  of  it.  But  RV.  marg,  is  perhaps  right ;  in  which  case 
the  words  nay  be  supposed  lo  be  spoken  by  the  chorus,  watching  tt  t  distance, 
or  overhearing,  the  scene,  and  bidding  the  pair  enjoy  the  delights  of  love. 

The  forfeits  in  5'  describe  the  future  imagined  as  already  accomplished. 
Upon  Delitoch's  view  they  arc  construed  as  actoal  pasts.  Either  interpreta- 
tion is  consonant  with  Hebrew  usage. 

%  Oettli,  at  before  (3*""},  treats  this  as  an  actual  visit  made  during  the 
kic^s  aineace  (v.'),  in  which  the  shepherd-lover  invites  her  to  flee  with  him 
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[415]  .9r67//r  4.  {The  Shulamite^s  second  dream.) — ^The  Shulamite  relates  a 
dream  of  the  past  night,  in  which  she  had  imagined  herself  to  hear  her 
shepherd-lover  at  the  door,  but  upon  rising  to  open  to  him,  had  found  him 
vanished,  and  sought  him  in  vain  through  the  city,  5*~^.  The  memoiy  of 
the  dream  still  haunts  hei,  and  impels  her,  v,\  to  make  a  fresh  (2*)  avowal 
of  her  love. 

The  dream  of  her  lover  visiting  her,  and  of  her  failing  to  secure  him, 
coming  at  the  moment  when  the  king's  importunities  are  threatening  to  tear 
her  from  him  for  ever  (and,  upon  Oettli's  view,  immediately  after  her  lover's 
departure),  is  conceived  with  great  psychological  truth. 

Act  IV.  (5»-8*). 

Scene  I.  (  The  Lxtdies  of  the  Court  and  the  Shulamite,  Dialogue  respecting 
the  lover.) — Ladies  of  the  Court,  5*  (in  surprise  at  the  Shulamite's  persistent 
rejection  of  the  king's  advances,  and  her  devotion  to  one  absent). — ^The 
Shulamite,  ^^^'^^  (an  enraptured  description  of  her  lover). — Ladies  of  the 
Court,  6^ — The  Shulamite,  6*"'. 

Scene  2.  ( The  king  enters,) — Solomon,  6*""  (renewed  endeavour  to  win 
the  Shulamite's  affection  by  praise  of  her  beauty,  and  description  of  the 
honour  in  store  for  her,  v.*"'.  V.^*  the  king's  memory  passes  back  to  the 
occasion  of  his  first  meeting  the  Shulamite  in  the  nut-orchard,  and  he  repeats 
the  words  with  which  the  ladies  of  the  Court  then  accosted  her,  v.*^,  together 
with  her  reply,  in  which  she  excuses  herself  for  having  wandered  there  alone, 
and  allowed  herself  to  be  surprised  by  the  king's  retinue,  v."*":  v.^'^^'he 
quotes  similarly  the  request  which  they  then  made  to  her  to  remain  with 
them,  with  her  reply,  v.^,  and  their  answer,  v.^  that  they  desired  to  see 
her  dance).* 

Scene  3. — Solomon,  7*''t  (making  a  final  endeavour  to  gain  the  Shulam- 
ite's heart  by  praising  her  charms  in  more  effusive  terms  than  before). t 

from  her  perilous  position,  and  makes  a  fresh  avowal  of  his  passion  for  her. 
Oettli  thinks  that  Ewald's  "psychologically  powerful"  conception  of  an 
imagined  interview  is  too  violent ;  and  points  out  that  the  actual  visit  takes 
place  dramatically  at  the  right  moment,  when,  after  the  king's  withdrawal  till 
the  evening  (4^),  there  is  a  pause  in  the  progress  of  the  action,  and  when  the 
position  of  the  Shulamite  is  on  the  point  of  becoming  more  criticaL 

*  Oettli  assigns  6'^'^'  to  the  Shulamite,  supposing  Solomon's  quotation 
of  the  ladies'  exclamation  in  6*'  to  elicit  from  her  the  excuse  6*^'"  now; 
6^'  he  explains  as  Ewald,  but  treats  it  as  containing  her  reminiscences,  not 
Solomon's.     (Kwald  and  Oettli  render  6^*^  ^  as  Delitzsch,  p.  439,  note,) 

t  Oettli  assigns  7^'*  to  the  chorus. 

t  Reading  in  7***  "for  lovers"  (onn^)  in  place  of  "for  my  beloved* 
(•rnV).  But  the  existing  text  may  be  preserved,  by  assigning  v,*^  •  to  the 
Shulamite,  supposing  her  to  interrupt  the  king,  by  declaring  that  such 
delights  are  only  for  her  true  love.  So  Oettli.  (V.***-  *  cannot  be  assigned  to 
Solomon  as  it  stands,  "my  beloved"  being  in  the  Heb,  a  masculine,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  addressed  to  the  Shulamite.) 
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[4x6]  Scctu  4.— The  Shulamite,  7*®-8*  (heedless  of  the  king's  admiration, 
declaring  her  unswerving  devotion  to  her  shepherd-lover,  and  her  longing  to 
be  with  him  again  in  the  open  fields.  The  refrain,  8*,  sKghtly  altered  in  form 
[see  RV.  marg.\  as  2^  3'  7**  (where  **my  belcvetfs**  should  be  pronounced 
with  some  emphasis)  b  her  final  repulse  of  the  king). 

Act  V.  (8»-"). 

Shepherds,     The  Shulamite  and  her  lover. 

Scene  i.— Shepherds  of  Shulem  (perceiving  the  Shulamite  approaching, 
leaning  on  her  lover's  ami),  8"**  K— The  Shulamite,  8*^  *•  ••  •"^  (addressing  her 
lover,  and  pointing  to  the  apple-tree,  imder  which  she  had  once  aroused  him 
from  his  sleep,  and  the  spot  where  he  had  first  seen  the  light,*  and  declaring 
passionately  the  irresistible  might  of  true  love).  8*""  (addressing  all  present, 
recalling,  v.^*,  words  in  which  her  brothers  had  planned  formerly  for  her 
welfeje,t  and  declaring  how  she  had  fulfilled  their  best  expectations).^ — ^Thc 
lover,  8"  (asking  his  love  for  a  song). — The  Shulamite,  8^*  (singing  [cf.  2"], 
and  inviting  her  lover  to  join  her  over  the  hills). 

Upon  either  view  of  its  purport  and  scope  it  will  be  seen  that 
though  much  of  the  poetry  is  lyrical  in  character,  the  Song,  as  a 
whole,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  drama^  with  dialogue,  and  action, 
and  character  consistently  sustained,  constituting  a  rudimentary 
kind  of  plot.  The  action  is  not,  however,  as  in  the  drama 
properly  so  called,  represented  in  person  throughout,  or  (in  sub- 
ordinate matters)  related  directly  by  one  of  the  characters :  in 
several  passages,  according  to  Ewald,  and  in  at  least  one  or  two, 
according  to  Delitzsch  and  Oettli,  the  speakers  acquaint  the 
hearers  with  incidents  of  their  previous  life,  by  introducing 
passages  supposed  to  have  been  spoken  before  the  drama  oi>ens, 
forming,  as  it  were,  "a  picture  within  a  picture,"  out  of  per- 
spective [417]  with  the  main  action  of  the  piece.     As  read^  the 

•  In  8*''  ''•  •  Ewald  adheres  to  the  Massoretic  punctuation,  according  to 
which  the  pronouns  are  masculine  :  Oettli  (with  Pesh.  Hitz.  Del.  and  others) 
points  them  as  feminines,  assigning  the  three  lines  to  the  lover. 

+  8'*  •  are  assigned  by  Oettli  to  two  of  the  Shulamite's  brothers,  who  view 
their  sister,  returning  after  her  absence,  with  some  suspicion,  which  the  poet 
makes  them  express  by  recalling  their  former  plans  for  her  welfare. 

:J:V.'*  means  that  in  her  resistance  to  Solomon's  advances  she  had  been 
as  an  impregnable  fortress,  and  had  secured  from  her  assailant  terms  of  peace. 
V."'^  she  plays  upon  a  double  application  of  the  term  "vineyard":  let 
Solomon,  and  his  vineyard-keepers,  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  king's  actual 
vineyard,  if  they  please :  her  own  vineyard — ue,  her  person  and  charms 
(cf.  !•) — is  at  her  •wn  disposal  ("before  me,"  Gen.  24")  still ;  neither  he,  nor 
they,  will  get  that  1 
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Song  is  so  difficult  of  comprehension,  that  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  originally  designed  to  be  acted,  the  different  parts  being 
personated  by  different  characters,  though  even  the  varied  gesture 
and  voice  of  a  single  reciter  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  enable 
a  sympathetic  circle  of  hearers  to  apprehend  its  purport.  The 
scene  till  8*  appears  to  be  laid  in  the  royal  palace  at  Jerusalem, 
or  (3*'^^)  before  one  of  the  gates ;  *  but  in  8^  it  evidently  changes, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  heroine's  native  place. 

An  attentive  study  of  the  poem  can  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
modem  view  is  decidedly  more  probable  than  the  traditional 
view,  (i)  It  has  several  distinct  advantages  on  the  ground  of 
general  considerations.  Thus,  that  Solomon  should  appear  in 
the  garb  and  character  of  a  shepherd  (i^-  ^^t  6*^-),  visiting  a 
country  girl  in  her  home  (2^-),  proposing  to  make  her  his  bride 
(.'^^'\  and  appearing  with  her  in  the  closing  scene,  not  in  his 
own  palace,  which,  ex  hypothesiy  was  to  be  her  future  abode,  but 
in  her  native  village  (8*^-),  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  incon- 
sistent with  all  that  we  know  respecting  the  king's  character 
and  tastes  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  her  lover  really  was  a  Shulamite 
shepherd,  all  these  traits  are  natural  and  appropriate.  The  fine 
description  of  love  in  8^*,  from  its  emphatic  position,  and  the 
emotion  which  breathes  in  it,  seems  clearly  to  be  intended  by  the 
poet  to  express  the  main  idea  of  the  poem:  it  is,  however, 
thoroughly  unsuitable  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  could  at  most 
expect  to  be  introduced  into  a  harem  of  "threescore  queens, 
fourscore  concubines,  and  virgins  without  number"  (6®):  not 
only  has  a  maiden  who  consents  willingly  to  such  a  position  no 
sense  of  womanly  dignity,  but  the  terms  in  which  (in  8**'-)  she 
describes  her  passion  demand,  and  imply  that  she  expects  to 
receive^  an  undivided  affection  in  return.  But,  addressed  to  a 
lover  in  her  own  position  of  life,  the  words  are  perfectly  natural 
and  true :  and  the  allusion  in  v.'^  to  the  wealthy  saitor  whose 
love  is  despised  has  an  evident  force.  Again,  upon  the  modem 
view,  the  entire  poem  is  far  more  significant  than  upon  the 
traditional  view:  upon  the  traditional  view  it  consists  sub- 
stantially of  nothing  but  mutual  declarations  of  admiration  and 
affection  which  lead  to  no  result  (for  the  marriage  is  evidently 
[418]  determined  on  when  the  poem  opens),  and  all  that  follows 

*  Or  (Oettli)  in  a  summer  residence  of  the  king  in  Lebanon  (till  8*). 
t  Where  the  lovers'  future  woodland  home  is  anticipated. 
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the  Royal  Espousals  in  3''-5'  lacks  dramatic  justification ;  upon 
the  modem  view,  tlie  idea  of  the  poem,  the  triumph  of  plighted 
love  over  the  seductions  of  worldly  magnificence,  is  one  of  real 
ethical  value.  And  the  plan  corresponds  with  the  idea — the 
heroine  appears  in  the  first  chapter  in  a  difiicult  and  painful 
situation,  from  which  the  last  chapter  represents  her  as  extri- 
cated ;  thus  the  interest  culminates  in  its  proper  place,  at  the 
end,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  poem.  It  is  to  be  noted  also 
that  the  admiration  expressed  in  the  poem  is  not  (on  either  side) 
evoked  by  graces  of  character,  but  solely  by  the  contemplation 
of  physical  heauty:  and  it  is  only  relieved  from  being  purely 
sensuous  by  the  introduction  of  an  ethical  motive,  such  as  is 
supplied  by  the  modern  view,  giving  it  a  purpose  and  an  aim. 
The  two  dreams  are  much  more  expressive  upon  the  modem 
than  upon  the  traditional  view ;  they  are  in  evident  contrast  to 
one  another,  for  in  one  {3}"*)  the  heroine  _^nds  her  lover,  while 
in  the  other  she  fails  to  find  him  (5'"'),  and  the  distinction 
between  them  must  have  some  psychological  basis.  The 
estrangement  between  Solomon  and  the  Shulamite,  almost  on 
the  morning  after  their  marriage  (5'),  assumed  by  the  advocates 
of  the  traditional  view,  in  explanation  of  the  second  dream, 
is  extremely  artificial  and  improbable ;  but  that  the  Shulamite, 
after  the  vision  of  her  lover  (4'-5') — -whether  this  took  place 
in  reality  or  only  in  the  vividness  of  her  imagination — when 
the  crisis  of  her  resistance  to  the  king  was  approaching,  should 
experience  such  a  dream,  is  in  the  highest  degree  true  to  nature, 
(z)  While  there  are  many  passages  in  the  poem  which  may  be 
accommodated  without  violence  to  either  view,  and  which  can- 
not consequently  be  quoted  on  one  side  or  the  other,  there  are 
certain  crucial  passages  which,  upon  the  view  that  the  Shulamite 
and  Solomon  are  the  only  principal  characters,  are  deficient  in 
point ;  whereas,  if  there  be  a  riva/  to  Solomon,  they  are  at  once 
forcible  and  significant 

Thus  a'  Delitzsch  supposes  the  heroine  lo  »nk  into  Solomon's  uma, 
eatianced  by  ui  "ecsla^  of  love,"  which  she  adjures  the  chorus  not  to  inter- 
rupt or  disturb.  But  -nil,  -ritn,  do  not  mean  to  disturb  (so  as  to  bring  to 
an  end)  ui  emotion,  but  lo  arouse  it  into  activity  (Ps.  So*,  Pi.  10",  Isa.  41"), 
which  exactly  suits  Ewald's  interpretation  that  it  is  an  adjuration  to  [4t9] 
the  chonis  not  to  excite  in  her  the  passion  of  love  ailiticiBlly  (for  Solomon). 
The  repelition  of  the  adjunilion  in  3' 8*  is  also  extremely  forcible  upon  Ew.'s 
\ie<v  of  the  poem. 
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3^.  Even  in  a  dream  it  is  more  pro1)ab1e  that  the  heroine  would  have 
thought  of  bringing  a  shepherd  of  her  own  rank  into  her  **  mother's  house" 
'  than  a  king.  So  5*^^  suggests  the  picture  of  one  who  has  the  actual 
occupations  of  a  shepherd  (Gen.  31^). 

4^  Is  it  probable  that  a  bride,  an  her  wedding  day  (Del.),  would  propose 
thus  to  withdraw  herself  from  the  company  of  her  husband  ? 

6*°-'.  Solomon's  dread*  of  the  heroine's  eyes  is  surely  incredible  if  she 
were  his  bride ;  but  it  is  intelligible  if  she  is  resisting  his  advances. 

7^  isd  31  jQi  imply  that  the  marriage  is  not  yet  consummated,  and  are  thus 
inconsistent  with  Del.'s  view. 

6'*  is  too  difficult  and  uncertain  to  have  much  weight  on  either  side ;  but 
Ew.'s  explanation  is  at  least  preferable  to  Del.'s.  Ew. :  **  I  knew  not  that 
my  soul  {i.e,  my  desire  [as  often  in  Heb.,  e,g,  Dt.  24^,  Eccl.  6*],  vii,  to 
roam  about)  had  set  me  by  the  chariots  of  my  noble  people  "  (i.e,  had  led  me 
unawares,  as  I  wandered  in  the  nut-orchard,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  king's 
retinue).  Del.:  '*  I  knew  not  that  my  soul  {i,e,  my  desire,  viz.  for  Solomon) 
had  set  me  on  the  chariots  of  my  people,  (even)  of  a  noble  (prince),"  i.e.  in 
the  enjoyment  of  rambling  through  the  loydX  park,  she  hardly  remembered  (?) 
that  she  had  won  the  right  to  a  seat  beside  the  king  on  his  chariots  of  state. 
mssno  Qb  in  the  sense  brought  /^  ...  is  not  an  easy  construction ;  but 
the  sense  set  on  to,  bs  Hitzig  remarks,  would  seem  to  be  precluded  by  the 
absence  of  the  preposition  (i  Sa.  8^^  '2  Db  to  set  among,  which  DeL  refers 
to,  is  quite  different). 

The  reader  will  find  some  other  passages  noted  by  Oettli. 

Further,  if  the  speeches  ascribed  to  Solomon  (i*-^^- 1*  2*  4^' 
54-10  yi-9)  t  and  to  the  lover  (2^0-1*  48-1*  5I  S^^)  J  be  compared, 
a  difference  may  be  observed,  which,  though  it  might  not  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  distinction,  nevertheless  agrees  with  it 
when  made  probable  upon  other  grounds :  Solomon's  speeches, 
though  a  progress  is  traceable  in  them,  and  7^'®  represents  a 
climax,  are,  on  the  whole,  cold  in  tone,  and  contain  little  more 
than  admiration  of  the  heroine^s  beauty :  those  ascribed  to  the 
lover  are  much  warmer,  and  4®"^*  5^  especially  is  an  outburst  of 
genuine  passion  (notice  the  warm  response  in  4^*).  § 

[420]  From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 

*  2^mn  cannot  mean  "overcome"  in  the  sense  oi  fascinate',  the  sense 
make  proud  (Ps.   138*)  being  unsuited  to  the  context,  it  must  be  the  Syr. 

»OOl5(>  Arab,  t^  ^js\  (Ex,  15*  Sfiad.),  to  confuse,  perturb  (of  RV,  marg.). 

t  According  to*  Oettli  i»-"  2-  4^-''  6*'^^  7'-**. 

t  According  to  Oettli  i«-  »■»  2^"-'^  4«-»»  5^  8*=-  «>•  «••  i'. 

§  Solomon  calls  her  only  "my  friend"  [Jud.  II*^  Kt.]  l'- "  2*  4'*'  6* 
(also  in  the  mouth  of  the  lover  2^°-  *'  5'"*) :  the  lover  alone  calls  her  "  my 
sister,  bride  "  (4«»-  ^^'^  ^'  5»),  or  "  bride  "  48-  ".  The  term  used  by  the  dxmis  is 
**  the  fairest  among  women,"  I®  5*  6^ 
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the  characters  are  clearly  distinguished  from  one  another,  and 
are  consistent  throughout.  The  permanent  element  in  the  poem 
are  the  "  Daughters  of  Jerusalem  "  (i*  i'  3*  5*-  '*  8*) — i.t.  no 
doubt  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  who  play  a  part  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  play :  they  watch  the  progress 
of  the  action ;  and  their  presence,  or  a  question  asked  by  them, 
is  the  occasion  of  declarations  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
chief  actors  (cf.  i'-  *  ^  5*'  '  6'  8*).  The  principal  character  is, 
of  course,  the  Shulamile  maiden,  a  paragon  of  modesty  and 
beauty,  who  awakens  the  reader's  interest  in  the  first  chapter, 
and  engrosses  it  till  the  end :  surrounded  by  uncongenial  com- 
panions, amid  the  seductive  attractions  of  the  Court,  her  thoughts 
are  ever  with  her  absent  lover ;  her  fidelity  to  him  enables  her 
to  parry  time  after  time  the  king's  advances ;  in  the  end  her 
devotion  triumphs,  and  she  appears  happy  in  the  companionship 
of  him  whom  her  heart  loves.  Her  lover  is  regularly  termed  by 
her  nn,  "my  love"  (i"-  "■ "  i'  &c.),*  The  speeches  attributed 
to  the  kmg  are  somewhat  stiff  and  formal ;  those  of  the  lover, 
on  the  contrary,  breathe  a  warm  and  devoted  affection.  The 
brothers  are  represented  as  having  treated  their  sister  with 
some  brusqueness  (i'),  and  viewed  her  future  behaviour  with  a 
suspiciousness  which  the  event  proves  to  be  wholly  unfounded 
(8").  The  poem  can  hardly  be  said  to  exhibit  a  "  plot "  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term ;  the  action  is  terminated,  not  by  a 
favourable  combination  of  circumstances,  but  by  the  heroine's 
own  inflexible  fidelity  and  virtue.  Ewald  considered  that  each 
act  embraced  the  events  of  one  day,  the  close  of  which,  he 
observed,  appeared  in  each  case  to  conespond  with  a  stage  in 
the  heroine's  series  of  trials  (i'  3'  5*  8'). 

The  poetry  of  the  Song  is  exquisite.  The  movement  is 
graceful  and  light ;  the  imagery  is  beautiful,  and  singularly  pic- 
turesque ;  the  author  revels  among  the  delights  of  the  country  ; 
one  scene  after  another  is  brought  before  us — doves  hiding  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks  (a'*)  or  resting  beside  the  water-brooks 
[421]  (5^"),  gazelles  leaping  over  the  mountains  {a»)  or  feeding 
among  the  lilies  (4'),  goats  reclining  on  the  sloping  hills  of 
Gilead  (4'  6*) :  trees  with  their  varied  foli^e,  flowers  with  bright 
hues  or  richly-scented  perfume  are  ever  supplying  the  poet 
with  a  fresh  picture  or  comparison :  we  seem  to  walk,  with  the 
*  Oi  "  he  wh«D  my  soul  lorelli,''  l'  j""  *  ^ 
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shepherd-lover  himself,  among  vineyards  and  fig-trees  in  the 
balmy  air  of  spring  (2^^-^^),  or  to  see  the  fragrant,  choicely 
furnished  garden  which  the  charms  of  his  betrothed  call  up 
before  his  imagination  (4^^^^).  The  number  of  animals  and 
plants,  as  well  as  works  of  human  art  and  labour — many  not 
mentioned  elsewhere — which  are  named  in  the  Song,  is  remark- 
able. The  poet  also  alludes  to  many  localities  in  a  manner 
which  usually  shows  him  to  have  been  personally  familiar  with 
them — Kedar,  En-gedi,  the  Sharon,  Bether  (if  this  be  a  proper 
name),  Lebanon  (several  times),  the  hills  of  Gilead,  David's 
Tower  in  Jerusalem  with  its  hanging  shields  (4*),  Amana,  Senir, 
Hermon,  Tirzah  (6*),  Mahanaim,  Heshbon  (the  pools  by  the 
gate  Bath-rabbim),  the  "  Tower  of  Lebanon  looking  out  towards 
Damascus  "  (7*),  Carmel,  Baal-hamon :  those  with  which  he  seems 
to  be  most  familiar,  and  to  which  he  turns  most  frequently  being 
localities  in  North  Palestine,  especially  in  or  near  Lebanon. 

Authorship  and  Date  of  the  Poem, — It  is  improbable,  even 
upon  the  traditional  view,  that  the  author  is  Solomon ;  if  the 
modern  view  be  correct,  his  authorship  is  evidently  out  of  the 
question.  The  diction  of  the  poem  exhibits  several  peculiarities, 
especially  in  the  uniform  use  of  the  relative  -^  (except  in  the 
title  i^)  for  ")Bt<,  and  in  the  recurrence  of  many  words  found 
never*    or    [422]    rarely t    besides    in   Biblical   Hebrew,   but 

♦  TB3  !•  8^^  "  for  nsj  (tB3  in  pure  Hcb.  b  used  only  of  retaining  wraik) ; 
nT\n= where}  i^  as  2  KL  6"  Kt.  (see  p.  i88)=  P-*( ;  :xt;)v  i'  analogous  to 
the  Aram,  (i^^?,  toS  *i  Ezr.  ;*• ;  nna  for  ma  i"  ;  f Dp  2* ;  cram  a* ; 
Wi3  2»  ;  ino  2"  ;  ttdo  2"- 1»  ;'«  ;  as  2"  ;  *?S  ib.  Kt.  as  2  Ki.  4*  Kt.  (-  >  ^^) ; 

-W  3'  (i*  8^')  after  the  suff.,  as  in  the  Mishna,  and  like  ^*J  ;  nnK  3*  con- 
strued as  a  deponent  (Gen.  25*,  Jud.  5*  Targ. ;  .  >  «^>() ;  D*o*oi  5*  (Ps.  65" 

Targ.  Pesh.) ;  »]30  5'  ;  ^'^mn^to  perturb  6"  (^OOlS]);  J*?^  7»  (^JLOo]  =  Heb. 
E^,  Ex.  28"  Pesh.,  likewise  of  gems);  jto  (elsewhere  too,  looo ;  cf.  the 
verb  TOD)  and  T\y\D  7*  ;  d»3D30  7*  (cf  1 1  m  >  fy>^ 

\7\^b  i^  (Pesh.  Symm.  Vulg.  RV.  m.)  as  Ezek.  13^®  Ti  «nd  in  Aiam. 

(Gen.  2I»*  Onq.) ;  5«- "  \  rfsni?  (pLoO  Ez.  44») ;  nj?  6*^  if  the  punctuation 
is  to  be  tnisted,  as  Est.  i*  7'*  *  \  (Aram.  Kj^a ;  Heb.  r^%) ;  8*  rarho  as  Job 
15*  Ez.  21' t  (»<n'3>n'7e') :  perhaps  also  nao  4^"^^  7",  Dt.  33"""!  (cf. 
|^.i|L.LO).     Words  found  besides  only  in  late  Hebrew  are  otts  4",  Neh-  2*, 

Eccl.  2«  t  ;  '"»33*»«  5*,  Est  8«  f  ;  ^'^J  rod  S^\  Est.  i^\\w  marbU  S",  Est 
i«,  I  Ch.  29"  (r*r)  f. 
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common  in  Aramaic,  which  show  either  that  it  must  be  a 
late  work  (post-exilic),  or,  if  early,  that  it  belongs  to  North 
Israel,  where  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  language 
spoken  differed  dialectJcally  from  that  of  Judah.*  The  general 
purity  and  brightness  of  the  style  favour  the  latter  alternative, 
which  agrees  well  with  the  acquaintance  shown  by  the  author 
with  localities  of  North  Palestine,  and  is  adopted  by  many 
modem  critics.  The  foreign  words  in  the  poem,  chiefly  names 
of  choice  plants  or  articles  of  commerce,  are  such  as  might  have 
reached  Israel  through  Solomon's  connexions  with  the  East.f 
The  title  was  probably  prefixed,  at  a  [433]  time  when  the  true 
origin  of  the  poem  had  been  forgotten,  on  account  of  Solomon 
being  a  prominent  5gure  in  it  The  precise  date  of  the  poem  is, 
however,  difficult  to  fix.     From  the  manner  in  which  Tirzah  and 

*  V  occurs  in  Deborah's  Song  (Jud.  5^),  and  in  nairativea  seemingly  of 
Ephraimile  origin,  Jud.  6"  ;"  S" ;  z  Ki.  6"  (p,  i88)  ;  elsewhere,  only  in 
exilic  or  post-eiilic  writings,  aa  Lam.  (4  times),  Jonah  (p.  301),  Eecl.  (often), 
kte  Psalms  (p.  352B.).  Chr.  and  En.  (thrice):  Gen.  6*,  Job  ig"  are  both 
uncertain.  [Saycc  \Aciui.  Aug.  a,  1890,  p.  94),  and  Neubaucr  {^Alhrnaum, 
Aug.  3,  189a,  PL  164),  thought  lliat  »,  exactly  as  in  Cant  f,  was  to  be  read 
on  a  hematite  weight,  found  on  the  site  of  Samaria ;  but  the  reading  aitd 
inteipietation  are  botli  doubtful ;  see  W.  R.  Smith's  very  careful  and  minute 
description  of  the  weight  in  the  Acailemy,  Nov.  18,  1893,  p.  443  IT.,  reprinted 
in  the  QtiarUrly  SlatemetU  of  the  Palest.  Expler.  Fund,  July  1894,  p.  JZ5  ff, 
(The  chaiacters  of  the  original.  Prof.  Smith  observes,  lend  no  support  to 
Eating's  reading  (of  the  cast]  '[•u  (for  Wj),  af.  KSnig,  Einl.  p.  4J5).]  It 
ihould  be  explained,  to  avoid  misconception,  that  v  itself  is  not  Aiamaic ; 
bat  neither  is  it  nonnal  Hebiew.  It  seems  that,  at  the  language  of  Moab, 
while  nearly  identical  with  Judaic  Hebrew,  yet  differed  from  it  dialectically 
(see  the  writei's  Natei  en  Samuel,  p.  Ixxivlf.)  in  one  direction,  so  the 
Ituiguage  of  North  Israel  differed  &om  it  slightly  in  another  :  especially  in 
votalmlary,  it  showed  a  noticeable  proportion  of  words  linown  otherwise 
only,  or  chiefly,  from  the  Aramaic,  while  in  the  use  of  v  it  approximated  to 
the  ne^hbouring  dialect  of  Phoenicia,  in  which  the  relative  was  vh. 

t  m^nK,  pj-w,  pojp  (these  three  also  occurring  elsewhere),  tu  1"  4''' ", 
p-TOtl  3",  DTiD  4",  are  probably  Indian  |  OTia  4"  is  the  Zend  pairidat%a, 
properly  aa  etulasurt ;  tum  6"  ii  Persian  ;  pv  also  is  doubtless  foreign  ; 
p'tEK  (also  in  the  Talmud,  &c.}  is  foreign  in  appearance,  and  has  no  plausible 
Semitic  etymology  (those  mentioned,  or  suggested,  \tj  Delittsch  bdi^  most 
precarious) :  if  it  be  not  the  Sk.  paryanka,  a  coucb-bed,  whence  Hind,  palki, 
k  "palanquin"  (so  W.  R.  Smith,  ap.  Yule,  Glesiarji  ef  Angle-Iniiian 
Wanb,  s-v.),  il  must  be  the  Greek  fspcTor;  which  would  imply  that  the 
poem  was  a  work  of  the  Greek  age.  The  origin  of  V3  =  (^;rpM  (also  in 
Syriac)  i"  4"  call*  for  further  investigation ;  but  it  will,  M  Icait,  not  be  the 
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Jerasalem  are  mentioned  together  in  6*,  it  has  been  thought  by 
many  (Ew.  Hitz.  Oettli)  that  it  was  written  during  the  time  that 
Tirzah  was  the  capital  of  the  N.  kingdom  (i  KL  14^^-16*^), 
/>.  in  the  loth  cent  b.c.;  but  Tirzah  is  named  afterwards,  2  KL 
1 5^-  M,  so  that  this  argument  is  not  exactly  decisive.  Recol- 
lections of  Solomon,  and  the  pomp  of  his  Court,  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  relatively  fresh.  The  poem,  it  is  possible,  may  be 
constructed  upon  a  basis  of  fact,  the  dramatic  form  and  the 
descriptive  imagery  being  supplied  by  the  imagination  of  the 
poet 

The  linguistic  character  of  the  Song  of  Songs  is  certainly  remarkable  ;  and 
it  must  remain  doubtful  whether  the  considerations  just  advanced  are  sufBdent 
to  neutralize  the  philological  indications  (esp.  v,  hv,  Dino,  and  pncn)  point- 
ing to  a  late  date.  The  tendency  of  recent  critics  has  been  to  take  this  view 
of  the  poem.  In  1890,  Kuenen,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  wrote,  "  On  the 
plan  and  scope  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  I  still  think  much  as  I  did  25 
years  ago  [i>.  substantially  as  Ewald].  But  about  its  age  I  am  perplexed. 
I  would  gladly  adhere  to  its  pre-exilic  origin.  But  the  language  of  the  book 
is  too  strong  for  me.  However,  before  I  revise  the  chapter  of  my  Ondertoik 
relating  to  it,  I  must  work  through  the  question  thoroughly."  And  it  is 
known  that,  before  his  death,  he  left  a  lecture  in  which  he  assigned  it  to  the 
Greek  period  {JQR.  1S92,  p.  595).  The  same  view  had  been  advocated 
before  by  GrUtz ;  and  it  has  been  adopted  since  by  Comill,  Wildeboer, 
Chejoie  {Founders  of  OT,  Crit.  p.  351  f.),  Budde,  Kautzsch,  and  others. 
The  grounds  for  it  are  stated  most  fully  (though  with  some  exaggeration)  by 
Grfitz,  p.  43  fil ;  more  briefly,  and  also  more  moderately,  by  Martineao 
(pp.  324-328),  who  follows  GrStz  in  assigning  the  Song  to  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  B.C.  247-221.  In  the  philological  argument,  the  element 
of  uncertainty  is  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  history  and  usage  of  v  (and 
Vr)  prior  to  the  age  of  Ecclesiastes  (and  the  Mishnah) ;  in  other  parts  of  the 
OT.  its  use  is  rare  and  sporadic  (p.  449  n. ) ;  what,  then,  were  the  ante- 
cedents of  its  frequent  appearance  in  Ecclesiastes?  and  to  what  stage  in  the 
history  of  the  word  does  its  exclusive  use  in  the  Song  of  Songs  point  ?  It 
must  be  owned  that  jvnsK  resembles  ipopeioy  more  than  it  resembles  ^ryasfia, 
and  that  it  is  surprising  to  find  in  Hebrew,  at  a  time  long  before  either  the 
Medes  or  the  Persians  had  become  an  influential  power,  a  word  like  ons, 
which  oould  not  even,  like  the  name  of  a  commodity,  have  travelled  with  the 

thing. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Song  has  passed  through  many  and 
strange  phases,  which  are  illustrated  at  some  length  in  Dr.  Gins- 
burg's  learned  Introduction.  By  the  Jews  it  was  largely  inter- 
preted as  an  allegory ;  it  is  so  expounded,  for  instance,  in  the 
Taigum,  where  it  is  made  to  embrace  the  entire  history  of  Israel, 
from  the  Exodus  to  the  future  Messiah.     The  same  method  was 
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adopted  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  especially  by  Origer, 
Solomon  and  the  Shulamite  representing  Christ  and  the  Church 
respectively.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  poem  to  suggest  that 
it  is  an  all^ory ;  and  the  attempt  to  apply  it  to  details  results  in 
great  artificiality  and  extravagance.  Bp.  Lowth,  though  not 
abandoning  the  allegorical  view,  sought  to  free  it  from  its  extra- 
vagances ;  and  while  refusing  to  press  details,  held  that  the  [424] 
pwem,  while  describing  the  actual  nuptials  of  Solomon  with  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  contained  also  an  allegoric  reference  to 
Christ  espousing  a  Church  chosen  from  among  the  Gentiles,* 
Among  modem  scholars  also  there  have  been  several  who, 
while  refusing  to  allegorise,  have  nevertheless  been  unwilling  to 
see  in  the  poem  nothing  beyond  a  description  of  human  emotions, 
and  have  adopted  a  view  nearly  identical  with  Lowth's  modified 
allegorical  view :  they  have  regarded,  viz.,  the  love  depicted  in 
the  poem  as  typical  of  a  higher  love,  supposing  it  either  {a)  to 
represent  the  love  of  Jehovah  to  His  people  (Keil),  or  (i)  that  of 
the  soul  to  God  (Moses  Siuart),  or  {e)  to  foreshadow  the  love  of 
Christ  to  the  Church  (Delitzsch,  Kingsbury).  This  is  free  from 
the  vices  which  attach  to  the  old  allegorical  method  of  interpre- 
tation ;  but  there  is  still  nothing  in  the  poem  to  suggest  it :  nor, 
if  the  poem,  as  is  the  case  upon  Ewald's  theory,  contains  an 
elhical  motive,  is  it  necessary.  Both  the  allegorical  and  the 
typical  systems  of  interpretation  owe  their  plausibility  to  the 
assumption  that  the  poem  exhibits  only  two  principal  characters ; 
in  this  case,  if  interpreted  literally,  it  is  destitute  of  ethical  pur- 
pose, and  a  hidden  meaning  has  to  be  postulated  in  order  to 
justify  its  place  in  the  Canon.  Upon  Ewald's  view,  the  literal 
sense  supplies  the  requisite  ethical  justiiication.  At  the  same 
time,  the  typical  interpretation  is  perfectly  compatible  with  Ewald's 
view,  and  indeed,  if  combined  with  it,  is  materially  improved ; 
the  heroine's  true  love  then  represents  God,  and  Solomon,  In 
better  agreement  with  his  historical  position  and  character,  repre- 
sents the  blandishments  of  the  world,  unable  to  divert  the  hearts 
of  His  fEuthful  servants  from  Him. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  be  pretended  that  Iheie  arc  no  diSicult  passages  in  the 
Song,  or  none  which  iiia.f  have  been  incorrectly  understood  by  both  Ew.  and 

•  Satred  Poclry  of  the  Hebrews,  Lect.  xnx.-xxxi.    But  the  identificalion  of 
Ibe  Shulunlle  with  Phamoh's  daughter  cannot  be  r^t 
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DeL  And  some  modem  scholars,  it  is  right  to  add,  are  not  satisfied  with 
either  of  the  above  explanations  of  the  poem ;  so  e,g,  Reuss  in  his  translation, 
p.  51,  &C.  (who  thinks  that  the  lover  speaks  throughout,  and  merely  repre- 
sents his  betrothed  as  addressing  him  by  a  gracefid  poetic  fiction);  and 
Gratz,  p.  26  ff.  (who  thinks  similarly  that  the  Shulamite  speaks  tfaroughoat). 
But  there  are  passages  which  it  is  impossible  to  accommodate  to  the  theory 
of  either  Reuss  or  Griltz  without  great  [425]  ezegetical  liberties :  notice,  for 
instance,  the  violent  rendering  in  both  of  i^,  the  artificial  explanation  of 

Stickel,  Bruston,  Castelli,  Martineau,  and  Rothstein  (above,  p.  436)  all 
adopt  the  same  general  view  of  the  poem  as  Ewald  (Castelli,  however,  deny- 
ing that  it  is  a  drama),  with  subordinate  modifications  designed  to  remove 
certain  difficulties  which,  in  their  judgment,  attach  to  his  conception  of  it 
Thus  Stickel  considers  that  i'**  i"-2*  4^-5^  form  three  scenes  in  which  a 
second  pair  of  lovers  appear,  in  designed  contrast  to  Solomon  and  the 
Shulamite  :  Bruston  holds  that  3^5^  represents  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with 
a  Tyrian  princess ;  Rothstein  (whose  presentation  of  the  poem  is  an  attractive 
one)  assigns  4*"*'  5^  to  the  King,  6*"*  7'"*  to  the  lover,  and  6*®-  ^"^^  7^-*  to  a 
chorus  of  peasants.  Castelli  and  Martineau  go  further,  both  eliminating 
Solomon  as  a  speaker,  and  the  latter  (whose  view  will  appear  shortly  in 
extenso  in  Haupt's  SBO  7\)  assuming  also  many  transpositions  and  interpolations 
in  the  text. 

The  principal  alternative  explanation  is  that  suggested  by  J.  G.  Wetzstein, 
for  many  years  Prussian  Consul  at  Damascus,  in  his  Excursus  on  Syrian 
marriage-customs  in  Delitzsch,  p.  172  ».,  which  has  been  accepted  by  Siade 
(C7.  ii.  I97«.),  Kautzsch  {Abriss^  p.  210 f.  pp.  134]),  and  esp.  by  Budde 
{New  World,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  1894,  p.  56  ff.).  The  fullest  account  of  these 
marriage-customs  is  that  given  by  Wetzstein  in  an  article  in  Bastian's  Zisck.  f. 
Ethnologies  1873,  p.  270 ff.,  on  "Die  Syrische  Dreschtafel,"  explaining  the 
uses  of  it  (which  are  more  varied  than  might  be  imagined),  and  offering  many 
illustrations  of  the  OT.  from  customs  still  prevalent  in  the  East.  In  modem 
Syria,  the  first  seven  days  after  a  wedding  are  called  "the  King's  Week"; 
the  jTOung  pair  play  during  this  time  king  and  queen  ;  the  "  threshing-board'* 
Is  turned  into  a  mock-throne,  on  which  they  are  seated,  while  songs  are  sui^ 
before  them  by  the  villagers  and  others,  celebrating  them  on  their  happiness, 
among  which  the  wasf^  or  poetical  ' '  description  "  of  the  physical  beauty  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  holds  a  prominent  place.  The  first  of  these  wasfs  is 
sung  on  the  evening  of  the  we<lding-day  itself :  brandishing  a  naked  sword  in 
her  right  hand,  and  with  a  handkerchief  in  her  left,  the  bride  dances  in  her 
wedding  array,  lighted  by  fires,  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  guests,  half 
men  and  half  women,  accompanying  her  dance  with  a  wasj  in  praise  of  her 
charms.  This  sword-dance,  with  its  concomitants,  forms  a  stnking  scene 
(Wetzstein,  ap.  Del.  p.  171).  Other  wa^fs  follow  on  the  subsequent  days. 
Wetzstein  supposes  the  "Song  of  Solomon"  to  be  a  collection  of  such 
wedding-songs:  according  to  his  view,  as  developed  by  Budde  (/.^.),  the 
hridegroom  is  called  King  Solomon  hyperbolically,  the  sixty  valiant  men  who 
escort  his  litter  (3")  being  the  "companions  of  the  bridegroom '*  (cf.  Jud. 
14'');  the  bride  is  designated  the  Shulamite  (6*^),  as  a  term  suggestive  of  the 
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highest  beauty  ( i  Ki.  i' ;  cf.  Song  i"  5*  6^ :  so  first  Stade,  G.  i.  292) ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  poem  consists  of  imaginative  descriptions  of  love  and 
wedded  bliss,  not  actually  sung  by  the  royal  pair  themselves,  but  placed  in 
their  mouths  by  the  men  and  women  who  sing  before  them ;  ^^^'  might  be 
the  vft^f  of  the  sword-dance,  4*"^  6*"'  would  correspond  to  the  wa^fs  of 
the  following  days,  here  placed  dramatically  by  the  poet  in  the  mouth  of  the 
bridegroom,  S**"*',  the  was/oi  the  bridegroom,  is  sung  by  the  bride  :  in  some 
places  connecting  links  were  added  by  the  redactor.  Wetzstein  (a/.  Del.  p. 
172  ff.)  relates  how  at  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  Sheikh  of  NawS, 
a  noted  poet  of  the  neighbourhood  was  called  in,  who  composed  a  poem 
suited  to  the  occasion  ending  with  a  we^f  or  description  of  the  bride's  charms, 
which  is  quoted  at  length,  and  which,  though  longer  and  more  ornate,  is 
similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  Song  of  Songs.  Budde's  view  is  criticised 
byC.  Brustonin  Le X*  Congrisdes  Orientalistes  et  PAnc.  Test,  (Paris,  1895), 
pp.  13-19,  who  points  out  that  it  cannot  be  carried  through  consistently  with- 
out considerable  violence  to  the  text* 


§  2.  Ruth. 

LiTBRATURB. — The  Commentaries  of  Bertheau  and  Keil  on  Judges  (p. 
160),  at  the  end;  Wellhausen,  Comp,  pp.  357-359;  W.  R.  Smith,  **Ruth" 
in  the  EncycL  Brit,* ;  S.  Oettli  in  Strack  and  Zockler's  Kgf,  Komm.  (in  the 
part  entitled  DU  GeschUhtlichen  Hagiographen^  1889,  p.  211  ff.). 

The  contents  of  this  Book  are  too  well  known  to  need  a 
detailed  description.  Elimelech,  a  native  of  Bethlehem  in  Judah, 
in  the  days  of  the  Judges,  goes  with  his  wife,  Naomi,  and  his  two 
sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion,  to  sojourn  in  Moab.  He  dies  there ; 
and  his  two  sons  marry  Moabitish  wives,  Orpah  and  Ruth 
respectively.  After  a  while  Mahlon  and  Chilion  die  likewise, 
and  Naomi  is  left  alone  with  her  two  daughters-in-law.  She 
resolves  upon  returning  to  Bethlehem,  but  bids  her  daughters- 
in-law  remain  in  their  own  country.  Orpah  accepts  her  mother- 
in-law's  offer ;  Ruth  expresses  her  determination  to  accompany 
Naomi  back  (c.  i ).  C.  2-4  narrate  how  it  happened  that  after 
their  return  to  Bethlehem,  Ruth  made  the  acquaintance  of  her 
kinsman  Boaz,  and  how  in  the  end  he  took  her  as  his  wife. 
The  offspring  of  their  union  was  Obed,  father  of  Jesse,  and 
grandfather  of  David.  The  narrative  is  told  with  much  pic- 
turesque and  graceful  detail,  and  affords  an  idyllic  glimpse  of 
home  life  in  ancient  Israel. 

Aim  of  the  Book, — The  Books  of  Samuel  contain  no  particu- 
lars respecting  the  ancestry  of  David,  merely  giving  the  names  of 
his  father  Jesse  and  of  his  brethren  (i  Sa.  16^""  &c.);  hence 
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the  aim  of  the  Book  appears  to  have  been  partly  to  fill  up  this 
deficiency,  partly  (and  perhaps  particularly)  to  show  how  Ruth, 
a  daughter  of  Moab,  and  a  native  therefore  of  sl  country  hostile 
theocratically  to  Israel,  obtained  an  honourable  position  among 
Jehovah's  people,  and  became  an  ancestor  of  the  illustrious  king, 
David.*  Has  the  writer,  however,  any  ulterior  aim,  besides  the 
one  which  is  visible  on  the  surface  ?  Intermarriage  with  foreign 
women  was  one  of  the  practices  which  Ezra  (c.  9-10)  and 
Nehemiah  (13-^'^)  strove  earnestly  to  suppress ;  and  hence  [426] 
it  has  been  thought,  from  the  favour  with  which  Boaz's  marriage 
with  Ruth  is  regarded  in  the  Book,  that  it  was  written  as  a 
protest  against  the  line  taken  by  these  two  reformers.  But  this 
cannot  be  considered  probable ;  nor  can  the  present  writer,  at 
any  rate,  satisfy  himself  that  the  Book  is  as  late  as  the  5th  cent 
B.C.  It  is,  however,  not  impossible,  considering  the  prominence 
given  to  this  subject  in  c.  3-4,  that  it  is  a  collateral  didactic  aim 
of  the  author  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  marriage  on  the  part  of 
the  next-of-kin  t  with  a  widow  left  childless. 

Date  of  Composition, — Most  modem  critics  consider  Ruth  to 
be  exilic  (Ew.  Hist,  i.  154  f.),  or  post-exilic  (Berth.  Wellh. 
Kuen.  &c.);  the  chief  grounds  alleged  being  (i)  the  learned, 
antiquarian  interest  which  is  thought  to  manifest  itself  in  4^"**, 
pointing  in  particular  to  the  time  when  the  custom  referred  to  in 
v.^  had  become  obsolete ;  and  (2)  the  language,  which  exhibits 
some  Aramaisms  and  other  late  expressions. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  these  grounds  are  decisive.  The 
general  Hebrew  style  (the  idioms  and  the  syntax)  shows  no  marks 
of  deterioration ;  it  is  palpably  different,  not  merely  from  that  of 
Esther  and  Chronicles,  but  even  from  Nehemiah's  memoirs  <» 
Jonah,  and  stands  on  a  level  with  the  best  parts  of  SamueL^ 

*  Keil,  §  136 ;  Bertheau,  p.  283 ;  Kuencn,  Ondertoek^  §  36.  9.  Notke 
|i8b  2Wb^     This  reception  of  Ruth  appears  to  conflict  with  Dt.  23*. 

+  Not  the  duty  of  the  /^/ra/^-marriage  (Gen.  38 ;  Dt.  25').  Boor  is  not 
Ruth's  brother-in-law. 

X  The  style  in  general  is  classical ;  but  among  particular  id'oms  notice  X° 
ii  "h  '^^  nry*  na  (elsewhere  only  in  Sam.  Kgs. :  p.  184) ;  i^  vyn  Va  c>Tl 
(i  Ki.  \^)\  2^  DK  ny  (only  besides  Gen.  24"),  Isa.  30*^;  4*  pii  nVa  (as 
I  Sa.  9^*  2C?'  ^*- "  22^- ",  2  Sa.  7'-") ;  and  esp.  2*  ni  here,  in  the  hceU  sense, 
elsewhere  only  in  JE  (Gen.  22*  31'',  Ex.  2",  Nu.  11"  23")  and  2  Sa.  i8*, 
which  is  not  a  trait  likely  to  have  been  imitated  by  a  later  writer.     The  saSL 

n:K3  !*•  is  paralleled  also  in  E  (Gen.  21*  42^). 
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The  tinguistic  Irails  alluded  to  are  the  and  fein.  mng.  impf.  in  f-,  2*- " 

i*-  "  (elsewhere  only  Isa.  45'°,  Jer.  31",  I  Sa.  1"),  and  the  2nd  fem.  sing, 
pf.  io  "n-  3''  '  (elsewhere  only  in  Mic.  4" ;  Jer,  [frequently]  ;  Ei.  16  *) ;  these, 
however,  tie  in  fiwl  the  original  terminations,  which  may  have  remained  in 
use  locally  (cf.  'xh,  <3-,  p.  iSS  n^e),  and,  as  the  parallels  quoted  show,  are,  at 
least,  not  confined  to/tfrf-exilic  authors.     Further— 

15^  Ikerefure  1"  (as  b  Aram.,  Dan.  a*-  '  4»'), 

[437]  DTI  KW  to  lake  viivts  1*  (for  the  usual  ')  np^),  ai  I  Ch.  23",  z  Ch. 
11"  13"  24*  Eir.  9*  "  10",  Nch.  I3»  (in  Jud.  2l»  rather  differently  = 
It  cany  aviay ,  strure  ;  Budde,  /{ichltr  und  Samuel, -p.  154). 

Jlp  to  restrain  l"  [ysperkaps  in  AiEm, :  but  COmp.  Payne  Smith,  /.P.), 

•ub  Ib  kopt  1",  as  Isa.  38"  (poet.),  Ps.  104"  119'"  145",  Est.  9"  I 
(  =  Aram.  -qd)  :  cf.  the  subst  lafc  Ps.  119"*  146*1  (late). 

•w  Almigkly  l""'  (without  Sn  God:  p.  127,  nuft),  as  never  elsewhere  in 
prose,  and  in  poetry  chiefly  in  Joh. 

mSro  tht  fatii  aiaul  Ihefett  3*-  '■  ■■  ",  only  besides  Dan.  Jtf. 

neS  til  turn  aiout  3*,  only  besides  Job  6"  (but  Arab.,  not  Aram.). 

oy  to  confinn  4',  as  Eiek.  13*,  Ps.  119^  »",  EsL  gaiw-""-"  and  in 
Atam.  (Dan.  6')I.t 

Of  these  o'p  cannot  be  defended  as  old  Hebrew  ;  but  the  word  occurs  in 
•  Terse  which  is  not  needed  in  the  narrative,  and  has  every  appearance  of 
being  an  cxplanalary  glass  (cf.  the  gloss  in  i  Sa.  g",  which  btgins  similarly). 
Of  the  others,  rvi'?nD  is  formed  in  eiact  analogy  with  mcK-iD  (1  Si.  19" 
&c. );  its  not  occurring  elsewhere  till  Dan.  may  be  due  merely  to  its  not 
licing  required,  "tw  (which  occurs  in  poetry  in  Nu.  I4*'  "J  may  be  a  poetical 
term  (cf.  2"'')  chosen  intentionally  by  the  author :  poetical  expressions  occur 
from  time  to  time  in  other  pie-eiilic  historical  books.  In  reference  to  the 
rest,  it  may  be  remembered  that  words,  with  Aramaic  Or  late  Hebrew 
affinities,  occur,  at  least  sporadically,  in  passages  admittedly  of  early  dale 
(as  rrnmi,  Silt  in  I  Sa.  g'-io").  [nS  is  the  word  which  it  Is  most  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  an  early  dale  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Book,  in  spite  of 
its  interest  in  Bethlehem  and  David,  was  yet  written  in  the  N.  kingdom,  and 
preserves  words  current  there  dialectically  (p.  449). 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  general  beauty  and  purity  of 
the  style  of  Ruth  point  more  decidetily  to  the  pre-exilic  period 
than  do  the  isolated  expressions  quoted  to  the  period  after  the 
exile.  The  genealt^,  4'^**,  which  also  appears  to  suggest  an 
exilic  or  post-exilic  date  (T?in  [p.  134,  No.  45];  and  comp, 
I  Ch.  z**^-),  forms  no  intend  part  of  the  Book,  and  may  well 

•  This  very  peculiar  distribution  of  an  anomalous  form — in  books  neither 
specially  exrly  nor  specially  late,  and  in  om  chapter  only  of  a  long  book — 
must  be  due,  in^sonie  measure,  to  accidental  causes. 

t  B3K  (2")  is  wrongly  cited  as  an  Aramaisra.       It  is  pure  Heb.  =Aiil.. 
^ju0  =  Aram.  -^'^'~.  according  to  the  regular   interchange   of  c 
( Tetties,  g  17S.  i).    .Nor  is  nai  (2")  an  Aramaic  word. 
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have  been  added  long  after  the  Book  itself  was  written,  in  an 
age  that  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  pedigrees,  in  order  to 
supply  the  missing  links  between  Boaz  and  Perez  (4^*). 

That  David  had  Moabite  connexions  is  probable  independ- 
ently from  I  Sa.  22^*.  The  basis  of  the  narrative  consists,  it 
may  reasonably  be  supposed,  of  the  family  traditions  respecting 
Ruth  [428]  and  her  marriage  with  Boaz.  These  have  been  cast 
into  a  literary  form  by  the  author,  who  has,  no  doubt,  to  a 
certain  extent  idealised  both  the  characters  and  the  scenes. 
Distance  seems  to  have  mellowed  the  rude,  unsettled  age  of  the 
Judges.  The  narrator  manifestly  takes  delight  in  the  graceful 
and  attractive  details  of  his  picture.  His  principal  characters 
are  amiable,  God-fearing,  courteous,  unassuming;  and  all  in 
different  ways  show  how  a  religious  spirit  may  be  carried  un- 
ostentatiously into  the  conduct  of  daily  life. 


§  3.  The  Lamentations, 

Literature. — H.  Ewald  in  Die  Psalmen  (above,  p.  359),  p.  321  flF. 
(ii.  99  fT.  of  the  translation);  Otto  Thenius  (in  the  Kgf.  Hdb.\  1855; 
N^clsbach,  Kdl,  Payne  Smith,  Cheyne,  Plumptre,  at  the  end  of  their 
Commentaries  on  Jeremiah  (above,  p.  247) ;  W.  R.  Smith,  art.  "  Lamenta- 
tions" in  the  EncycL  Bri/,^ ;  S.  Oettli  in  Strack  and  Z6ckler*s  A^f.  A'hmm,; 
M.  Lohr,  Die  Kk^elieder  Jeremi(^s  (1891) ;  and  in  Nowack's  "Hand- 
komm.,'*  1893  ;  S.  Minocchi,  Le  Lamentazioni  di  Geremia  (Roma,  1897) ;  G. 
Bickell  (p.  34011.). 

In  Hebrew  Bibles  the  title  of  this  Book,  derived  from  its 
first  word,  is  HD^K  Echdh\  another  name  by  which  it  is  also 
known  among  the  Jews  is  n\3V>  '•^«  Lamentations  or  Dirgts^ 
(LXX  BpqvoC),  The  Book  consists  of  five  independent  poems, 
all  dealing  with  a  common  theme,  viz.  the  calamities  that  befell 
the  people  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaeans,  ac.  586.  The 
poems  are  constructed  upon  an  artificial  plan ;  and  though  the 
details  are  varied,  they  are  evidently  all  conformed  to  the  same 
type.  In  the  first  four  poems  the  verses  are  arranged  alpha- 
bttically :  in  the  first  and  second  each  verse  consists  of  three 
members,  and  the  verses  begin  severally  with  the  successiTC 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  in  the  third,  the  verses  consist 

*  Cf.  the  writer's  y^/  and  Amos^  p.  184. 
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of  single  members,  and  three  verses,  each  having  the  same 
initial  letter,  are  assigned  to  each  successive  letter,  so  that  the 
poem  contains  in  all  66  verses ;  the  fourth  is  similar  in  structure 
to  the  first,  except  that  each  verse  has  two  members  only ;  the 
fifth  poem  is  not  alphabetical,  but  consists  nevertheless  of  22 
verses,  each  formed  by  two  somewhat  short  members,* 

The  rhythm  of  the  first  four  poems  is  peculiar.  It  was 
observed  [429]  long  ago  by  Lowth  t  that  the  verses  here  were 
of  unwonted  length  ;  De  Wette  I  noticed  that  each  member  of  a 
verse  was  marked  by  a  casura,  corresponding  both  with  the 
accent  and  with  the  sense ;  afterwards  Keil  §  made  the  further 
observation  that  the  casura  divided  the  verse  into  two  unequal 
parts;  but  the  subject  was  only  systematically  investigated  by 
C.  Budde,  professor  (at  that  time)  in  Born,  in  an  essay  in  the 
ZATW.  1882,  pp.  1-52,  entitled  "Das  Hebraische  Klagelied." 
In  this  essay  Budde  showed  that  the  form  of  verse  characteristic 
of  Lam.  1-4  recurred  in  other  parts  of  the  OT.,  written  in  an 
elegiac  strain,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  the  rhythm  peculiar  to 
Hebrew  elegy.  The  verse  itself  may  consist  of  one  or  more 
members,  but  each  member,  which  contains  on  an  average  not 
more  than  five  or  six  words,  is  divided  by  a  casura  into  two 
unequal  parts,  the  first  being  usually  about  the  length  of  an 
ordinary  verse-member,  the  second  being  decidedly  shorter,  and 
very  often  not  parallel  in  thought  to  the  first.  An  example  or 
two,  even  in  a  translation,  will  make  the  character  of  the  rhythm 
apparent  1 — 

lAin.  t>  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary, — iia  that  wal  full  of  people  ! 

She  is  become  as  a  widow, — she  that  was  great  among  the  nationi : 
The  princess  among  the  provinces, — she  is  become  tributary. 
jf  He  hath  hewn  off  in  fierceness  of  anger^all  the  horn  of  Israel : 
He  bath  drawn  back  his  right  hand — from  before  the  enemy : 
And  he  hath  burned  up  Jacob  as  ■  flaming  fire, — it  devoureth 
roand  about. 

*  In  c.  3-4  the  ■  precedes  the  p  (cf.  p.  36S,  nete) :  it  would  seem  either 
that  when  the  Lamentatiooi  were  composed  the  order  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet  was  not  definitely  Gied,  or  that  different  orden  prevailed  in 
antiquity. 

t  Sacral  Poetry  aflhi  Hebrgwi,  Lect,  xci. 

t  Comment.  ti$  den  Pialmen  {eA.  4),  1836,  p.  SS£ 

i  In  Havemick'i  Einleitung,  tii.  [1849),  p.  513. 
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3***  I  am  the  nun  that  hath  seen  afflictioii — by  the  rod  of  his  wiatli : 
Me  hath  be  led  and  caused  to  g<^iD  daiknesa  and  not  in  light : 
Surely  agiinat  me  he  ever  toraetb  bii  band — all  the  day. 

Occasionally  tbe  first  membeT  may  be  aboormally  lengthened 
(as  a'*"  3"  4^*'^  '"■),  or  if  it  consists  of  long  and  weighty  words, 
it  may  contain  two  only  (as  i"^  ■'  already  quoted,  1*=-  •''  &c;),  or, 
again  (though  this  happens  more  rarely),  there  may  be  a  slight 
collision  between  the  rhythm  and  the  thought  (as  i'*=-i»*  2"*): 
but  the  general  relation  of  the  two  members  to  one  another 
continues  the  same ;  the  first  member,  instead  of  being  balanced 
and  reinforced  by  the  second  (as  is  ordinarily  the  case  in  Hebrew 
poetry),  is  echoed  by  it  imperfectly,  so  that  it  [430]  seems,  as  it 
were,  to  die  away  in  it,  and  a  plaintive,  melancholy  cadence  is 
thus  produced.  There  are,  however,  particular  verses  in  Lam. 
1-4  which,  even  with  the  licences  just  noticed,  cannot  be 
reduced  to  the  type  described :  Budde  himself  supposes  fhat 
in  these  cases  the  text  has  not  been  transmitted  intact ;  *  but 
whether  the  corrections  proposed  by  him  be  accepted  or  not,  the 
number  of  such  verses  is  relatively  small,  and  the  tendertey  of  the 
poet  of  Lam.  1-4  to  cast  his  separate  verse-members  into  tbe 
type  in  question  cannot  be  denied. 

The  Hme  tcholar  pmnt*  to  other  puts  of  the  OT.  as  eihibitii^  a  nnular 
slnicture ;  of  which  the  principal  are  perhaps  Isa.  14"'^  t  (the  elegy  00  the 
king  of  Babylon],  Ei.  c  19,  26"  (bom  Hany*  (see  LXX,  Com.;  oc 
QPB*\,  aS""-,  Jer.  9*  (from  iito)-"'->»-"-"J:  a2*(froni  lySi )-»■>!-",  Am.  s'; 
in  many  of  [hese  passages  a  nrf,  at  "  dirge,"  b  expressly  announced  as  about 
to  be  sung ;  it  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed  that  the  rbythm  seems  to  be 
chosen  intentionally,  for  in  the  context  the  ardinary  poetical  rtiythm,  with 
verse-members  of  equal  length,  is,  as  a  rule,  employed.  In  Jer.  9"  nunD 
wenitn  that  chant  dirgts,  in  the  parallel  clause  mQ3n  mil  or  aaining  namtii, 
are  summoned  to  sound  the  sliain  of  woe, — an  indication  that  the  nip  or 
"di^e  "  was  no  simple  spontaneous  outburst  of  grief,!  tut  a  Work  requiring 
for  its  production  some  technical  sWill ;  the  wometi  referred  to  evidently 
belonged  to  a  profession,  and  not  improbably  (to  judge  from  the  analogy  of 

*  Budde  has  expressed  most  recently  his  view  of  the  teal  of  Aete  diaplen 
in  the  ZATtV.  iS^.  p.  264  ff. 

t  v."  How  hath  the  oppressor  ceased, — the  raging  [nWTp]  eewed  I 
V,*  Jehovah  haih  broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked, — the  sceptre  of  mien,  Ac 

t  "*'  DW  nj  131  v."  being  (with  LXX,  Ew.  &c}  omitted  (or  dtttepided, 
as  parenthetic ).     See  also  Jer.  38"  (Budde,  ZATW.  1883,  f^  \-^ 

\  I  Ki.  13",  Jer.  aa'"  34'  (the  interjeclionsl. 
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what  prevails  in  modem  Syria*)  knew  by  rot«  certain  conventional  lype«  of 
dirge  which  they  were  (aught  )iow  to  apply  in  particular  cases  (cf.  v.'"*). 
Probably  also  the  elegiac  rhythm  which  has  been  described  nas  accompanied 
by  a  correspondiog  plaintive  melody,  and  in  any  case  il  was  connected  with 
mournful  associations :  hence  its  adoption  by  the  prophets  when  they  were 
aniious  to  make  an  unusually  deep  impression  upon  their  hearers.  Budde  has 
developed  and  applied  his  theory  further  in  the  ZATff.  1891 ,  p.  134  fT.;  see 
•bo  a.  1892,  pp.  31-33  (on  Isa.  a;*"-) ;  and  "  The  Folksong  of  Israel  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Prophets,"  in  the  ^fao  tVarld,  March  1S93. 

Exquisite  as  is  the  pathos  which  breathes  in  the  poetry  of 
these  dirges,  they  are  thus,  it  appears,  constructed  with  conscious 
art :  they  are  not  the  unstudied  effusions  of  natural  emotion, 
they  are  carefully  elaborated  poems,  in  which  no  aspect  of  the 
common  grief  is  unremembered,  and  in  which  every  trait  which 
might  stir  a  chord  of  sorrow  or  regret  is  brought  U^ethcr,  for  the 
[431]  purpose  of  completing  the  picture  of  woe.  And  hence, 
no  doubt,  the  acrostic  form  of  the  first  four  dii^es.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Psalms  (p.  368),  the  acrostic  form  is  an  external 
principle  of  arrangement,  where  the  subject  is  one  which  does 
not  readily  admit  of  logical  development ;  and  here  it  secures 
die  orderly  and  systematic  expression  of  the  emotions  with  which 
the  poet's  heart  is  filled. 

Contents  of  the  Poems. — The  aspect  of,  the  common  theme, 
whidi  each  poem  develops,  may  be  said  to  be  indicated  in  its 
opening  words. 

I..  The  desolation  and  misery  of  Jerusalem  ("  How  doth  she  sit 
solitary,  the  dty  that  was  full  of  people  1 "),  The  poet  bewails 
the  solitude  and  desertion  of  Jerusalem :  her  people  are  in  exile ; 
the  enemy  have  lud  violent  hands  upon  her  treasures ;  her  gloiy 
is  departed,  v.'-'".  In  the  middle  of  v."  the  city  itself  is  sup- 
posed to  speak,  declaring  the  severity  of  her  affliction,  v.'"^" ; 
v.'^  the  poet  speaks  in  his  own  person,  but  v."  the  city  resumes 
its  plaint,  thoi^h  acknowledging  Jehovah's  righteousness,  and 
prays  that  retribution  may  overtake  Its  foes,  v.'*-^. 

\\.  Jehoiiah's  anger  with  His  people  ("How  hath  Jehovah 
covered  the  daughter  of  Zion  with  a  clotid  in  His  anger ! "). 
Here  the  stress  lies  on  the  eause  of  the  country's  sufTerings ; 
Jehovah  has  become  its  enemy,  and  has  cast  olT  His  people,  His 
land.  His  sanctuary,  v.i-*;  the  agony  of  the  residents  in  the 

*  WetEstein,  ap.  Budde,  pp.  aj-aS.  See  also  Budde,  "Die  llchrliscbe 
Leidienklage,"  in  the  Ziilschr,  d.  DtutseMen  Pal.-Vtrtins,  n.  p.  iSoff, 
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capital,  the  famine  in  the  streets,  the  contempt  of  the  passers-by, 
the  mahcious  triumph  of  the  foe,  are  depicted,  v.'*-".  The 
nation  is  invited  to  entreat  Jehovah  on  behalf  of  its  dying 
children,  v,'^- ;  and  it  responds  in  the  prayer  of  v.™-**. 

III.  Th€  nation's  complaint,  and  Hi  ground  of  consolation  ("  I 
am  the  man  that  hath  seen  affliction  by  the  rod  of  His  wrath  "). 
Here  the  poet,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  people — or  the  people 
itself  personified  (p.  390,  note)  * — bewails  its  calamities,  ¥.'■■* ; 
y  gi-M  jt  consoles  itself  by  the  thought  of  God's  compassion, 
and  the  purposes  of  grace  which  He  may  have  in  His  visitation ; 
y_40-M  its  members  are  invited  to  confess  their  guilt,  and  turn  to 
God  in  penitence ;  v.''*-^^  the  tone  becomes  more  hopeful ;  [432] 
and  v.^"***  the  poem  ends  with  a  confident  appeal  for  vengeance 
on  the  nation's  foes. 

IV.  Zi.n's  past  and  present  contrasted  ("How  is  the  goW 
become  dim !  how  is  the  most  pure  gold  changed ! ").  The  con- 
trast between  the  former  splendour  and  the  present  humiliation 
of  Zion  and  its  inhabitants,  v.'";  prophets  and  priests  are  so 
stained  by  guilt  that  they  find  no  resting-place  even  among  the 
heathen,  v.!^'";  in  vain  do  the  people  seek  to  escape  from 
their  pursuers :  the  hopes  fixed  upon  Egypt  were  disappointed, 
the  protection  which  they  looked  for  from  "the  breath  of  our 
nostrils,"  Jehovah's  anointed  (Zedekiah),  failed  them,  -vy-^.  But 
though  for  a  while  Edom  {see  Ps.  137^)  may  triumph,  Israel's 
punishment  will  ere  long  be  completed,  and  the  cup  of  humilia- 
tion be  passed  on  to  its  foe,  v.^'-^. 

V.  The  nation^  appeal  for  Jehovah's  compassionate  rtgard 
("  Remember,  0  Jehovah,  what  is  come  upon  us").  The  poet 
calls  upon  Jehovah  to  consider  the  affliction  of  His  people,  the 
nature  and  severity  of  which  is  indicated  in  a  series  of  character- 
istic traits,  v.'*'^.  But  Zion's  desolation  brings  to  his  mind  by 
contrast  (Ps.  loa")  the  thought  of  Jehovah's  abiding  power,  on 
the  ground  of  which  he  repeats  his  appeal  for  help,  v.**-**. 

The  poems  all  have  a  national  significance,  the  poet  speakii^; 
throughout  in  the  name  of  the  nation.  From  the  historical 
references,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  composed  after  the  ciq>tore 

*  Id  3"  Dts;  peoples  for  vy  my  people  must  doubtlcM  Iw  read,  witlittc 
Peshilto,  and  many  Heb.  MSS.,  and  modem  auihoiitio.  EiOiet  a  letter  bM 
&llen  oui,  or  a  mark  of  abbreviation  has  been  di';r«gafdcd.  Comp.  CbejsA 
crit.  notei  on  Ita.  5',  Pi.  45". 
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of  the  city,  the  people,  including  the  king  (2^),  being  in  exile, 
C.  5  was  perhaps  written  somewhat  later  than  c  1-4 :  it  dwells 
less  upon  the  actual  fate  of  Jerusalem  than  upon  the  continued 
bondage  and  degradation  which  was  the  lot  of  the  survivors; 
v.*  "  servants  rule  over  us  "  appears  to  allude  to  the  suboidtnate 
foreign  officials  holding  command  in  Judah;  and  v.*"  implies 
that  Jehovah's  abandonment  of  Jerusalem  has  lasted  for  some 
time.  From  a  poetical  point  of  view  the  second  and  fourth 
poems  are  generally  considered  to  be  superior  to  the  others. 

Authonhip.  There  is  no  statement  in  the  OT.  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  Lamentations;  but  the  tradition  that  they  were 
written  by  Jeremiah  can  be  traced  back  to  the  LXX ;  *  it  is  [433] 
found  also  in  the  Ta^uni,t  and  is  alluded  to  in  the  Talmud 
and  by  the  Fathers.  It  cannot,  however,  be  at  once  assumed 
that  this  tradition  has  a  genuine  historical  basis :  an  interval  of 
at  least  three  centuries  separated  the  LXX  translators  from  the 
age  of  Jeremiah ;  and  the  tradition  may,  for  example,  be  merely 
an  inference  founded  on  the  general  resemblance  of  tone  which 
the  Lamentations  exhibit  with  such  passages  as  Jer,  8"-c.  9, 
c.  14-15,  and  on  the  reference  assumed  to  be  contained  in 
^iLu-M  to  incidents  in  the  prophet's  life  (20^;  l^^)X  The 
question,  therefore,  which  we  have  to  ask  is,  Does  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  Book  confirm  the  tradition  or  not?  Most 
modem  critics  §  answer  this  question  in  the  negative ;  Keil, 
and  especially  Hornblower,||  seek  to  maintain  the  tradition  of 
Jeremiah's  authorship ;  Thenius  adopts  an  intermediate  position, 
holding  c  I  and  c.  4  to  be  Jeremiah's,  but  not  more. 

Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides  possess  too 
Uttle  of  an  objective  character  to  have  great  value;  e^.  the 
improbability  of  the  same  writer  dealing  five  times  with  the  same 
theme,  or  the  different  jesthetic  worth  of  the  different  poems 

•Who  preface  IheirtranslalioQ  of  the  Book  with  the  words:  "And  it  came 
to  pass,  aflcc  IstacI  was  led  into  captivity,  and  Jenisatem  laid  waste,  that 
/trtmiah  sat  weeping,  and  tameoted  with  this  lamentation  over  Jerusalem, 

t  "  Jeiemiah  (he  prophet  and  chief  priest,  said,  ..." 

J  Though  the  expressions  aie,  of  course,  really  figurative  ;  and  3"  (if  laken 
literally)  is  in  eipress  contradiction  with  Jer.  38"  (w  water). 

{  Ewald,  Schrader  [Einl.),  Nijldeke,  Kuenen,  NSgclEibacb,  Cbeyiie,  &c. 

I  In  notes  appended  to  hLi  translation  of  Klt£eUbach's  Conunentaiy, 
p.  19E 
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(which  leads  Thenius,  for  instance,  to  i^ard  only  c  3,  4  as 
worthy  of  Jeremiah's  pen),  or  (on  the  other  side)  the  improb- 
ability of  different  poets  beginning  with  the  same  word  How, 
C  I,  3,  4  (which  is  a  common  elegiac  exclamation,  and  might, 
moreover,  have  been  suggested  to  one  writer  from  another).  Of 
more  substantial  arguments,  there  may  be  dted  in  support  of 
the  tradition : — 

a.  The  same  sensitive  lempet,  piofoundly  sympathetic  ia  natioilal  lotrow, 
and  ready  to  pour  forth  its  emotions  unrestiaiiwdly,  muiirests  its«tf  bodi  in 
Lam.  and  in  Jet.  {e^.  c.  14-15}- 

h.  The  national  calamities  are  refen-ed  10  the  same  causes  ai  in  Jer. ; 
comp.  t^.  die  allusions  to  national  sin  in  i»-  »■  »■  "  3"  (cf.  v.")  4«-  "  jT-  « 
with  Jer.  14' le"*""  17'' &c  ;  to  the  guilt  of  the  prophets  and  priests  in  3" 
4'*"'*  with  Jer.  *'■ '  j"  14'*  33"-",  c  37,  &c.  ;  to  the  people's  vain  confidence 
in  the  help  of  weak  and  treacherous  allies  in  !*■ "  4"  with  Jer,  ji*- "  jo** 
St"*- 

e.  Similar  repreaentalions  and  figures  occur  in  both  Lam.  and  Jer.,  t^, 
flie  [434]  virgin  dau^tet  of  Zion  broken  with  an  incurable  breadi,  i"  i", 
Jer.  &"•  14" ;  the  prophet's  eyes  flowing  down  with  tears  (below,  if,  3),  tbe 
haunting  sense  of  being  surrounded  with  feais  and  terrors  {d,  7),  the  appeal 
for  vengeance  to  the  righteous  Judge,  i""",  Jer.  ii",  the  eipeetation  of  a 
nmilar  desolation  for  the  nations  that  exulted  in  the  fidl  of  Jerusalem,  4*', 

i«.  49". 

it.  Similarities  of  eipresuon,  of  which  the  following  are  the  mottstrildDg: — 


I 


Lamsntatiohs. 

JBKBUIAH. 

I*  (no  comforter  of  all  her  lovers). 

36". 

IS"*-*. 

,1b  3IU.  ub  3«.  •  (eye,  running  down 

9''»i3»»i4". 

with  tears,  Ac). 

3"  3*  4'°  (the  breadi  of  the  daughter 

6"  8"- "  i  cf.  4»- »  «•  io«  HiJ*  « 

of  my  peoplej ;  cf.  3"  (the  breach 

great),  3". 

3'*  4"  (sins  of  prophets  and  priests). 

Cf.3»5"i4"-»3". 

2»  4"   (women   eating    their   own 

a  19*  (DL  38^ 

children). 

S^C'm^  temm  round  about"). 

6«>  30"  ("  to^nr  roaDd  about »). 

3"  (I  am  become  a  derision). 

30'. 

3"  (wormwood)  "  (wormwood  and 

9"  as"  (Dt  29"). 

e«ii)- 

3"  (fear  and  the  mare). 

480  ("fear  and  the  nan  mJ 

fi"-). 

3"  (they  hunt  me). 

le"-. 

4""  (Ihc  cup). 

35"  49"- 

s". 

.3-. 

Against  the  tradition  may  be  urged  >— 
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a.  The  variation  in  the  alphabetic  order,  which  would  tend  at  least  to 
show  that  c.  2,  3,  4  were  not  by  the  author  of  c.  x. 

d.  The  point  of  view  is  sometimes  other  than  that  of  Jeremiah,  viz.  (i) 
!«"•  and  3*^.  It  was  Jeremiah's  conviction  that  the  Chaldaeans  were 
executing  Jehovah's  purpose  upon  Judah ;  this  being  so,  would  he,  even 
when  speaking  in  the  nation's  name,  invoke,  or  anticipate,  retribution  upon 
them?  (2)  2^.  Do  these  words  read  as  if  they  were  spoken  by  Jeremiah? 
do  they  not  rather  read  as  if  they  were  spoken  by  one  who  was  not  himself  a 
prophet?  (3)  4^^.  The  speaker  here  identifies  himself  with  those  who 
expected  help  from  Egypt,  which  Jeremiah  never  did  (37^^^) ;  would  not  Jere- 
miah have  written  T/i^  rather  than  Our?  (4)  4*^.  Considering  Jeremiah's 
view  of  Zedekiah  (24^^*  &c. ),  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  alluded  to  him 
in  such  laudatory  terms  as  are  here  employed  ?  * 

[435]  c.  The  phraseology  varies  from  that  of  Jeremiah.  Lam.  contains  a 
very  large  number  of  words  not  found  in  Jer. ;  and  though  the  non-occurrence 
in  Jer.  of  several  of  these  must  be  due  to  accident  (as  *nS  cAuJi,  asr  rad^ 
Tmx  dird),  and  the  non-occurrence  of  others  may  be  attributed  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  Lam.,  and  is  thus  of  slight  or  no  significance,  yet  others  are 
more  remarkable ;  f  and,  taken  altogether,  the  impression  which  they  leave 
upon  an  impartial  critic  is  that  their  number  is  greater  than  would  be  the 
case  if  Jeremiah  were  the  author. 

d.  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  a  writer,  who,  in  hb  literary  style, 
followed,  as  Jeremiah  did  (p.  274),  the  promptings  of  nature,  would  subject 

*  5^  is  also  pointed  out  as  inconsistent  with  Jer. 's  general  teaching;  but 
see  Jer.  15^  and  observe  that  the  other  side  of  the  truth  is  expressed  in  v.^ 

t  As  *jy  (fiction  i*-  ''•  •  3** " ;  ddw  i*.  »■  m  3U .  nj,  ,4.  •.  u  ^sl  » .  e»an  to 
l^  1I1.U  3«  ^H  5I.  »3nK  Lord  (alone)  I**-"  2^- ••■•''•»»•»•  *»  3«.3i.w.i8. 
Vr^v  {—to  do  something  to  a  person)  i*"  2"  3"  ;  v\%  2*-  ••  ••  ^^ ;  rut  2*  3"* "  ; 
r  (for  vk)  2"« "  4*  5** ;  VH^  3'.  (In  one  or  two  cases  due  to  the  acrostic.) 
In  the  matter  of  diction  much  that  is  irrelevant  has  been  adduced  on  both 
sides.  See  further  Lohr,  ZA  TfV,  1894,  p.  31  ff.,  who  has  analysed  very  fully 
the  diction  of  Lam.,  esp.  in  its  relation  to  Jer.,  Ez.,  II  Isa.  and  the  Psalms. 
All  the  poems  have  literary  affinities  with  the  Psalms,  esp.  the  Psalms  of 
complaint :  c  2  (and  to  a  less  extent  c.  4)  has  noteworthy  affinities  with  Ez., 
which  seem  to  be  reminiscences  from  it ;  note  2*  l"*];  'tdto  ^3,  cf.  Ez.  24^''  '*•  * 
[also  I  Ki.  20"] ;  2"  kv^  njij  [to  see  vanity)^  as  Ez.  I3'*  »• »  21**  22*1,  cf.  pin 
mr  I2'*tf  ^""^  "^"0  ^S'T  5  2"  ^09,  cf.  (also  in  connexion  with  prophets)  Ez. 
1^10.  u.  14.1*22*;  2"  »B'  n^'^3  Ez.  27*  (cf.  ^'^a  referring  to  'fl*  16"  28",  and 
w  i^Sd  27** "  [but  also  'fl*  ^^?p  Ps.  50*]) ;  4"  (of  m.T)  'a  inon  nVa,  as  Ez,  5" 
6"  I3"t  (cf«  ^^  ^***  ^7*  20*'  "^t)*  The  points  of  contact  with  II  Isa.  are 
slighter ;  they  occur  chiefly  in  c.  I,  3,  5.  (Lohr's  details  are,  however,  not 
always  exact — see  e^,  p.  43  on  Dip  'DTD  [never  ia  II  Isa.],  p.  44  pna,  p.  45  nao, 
and  nrp  "rn  [not  in  Dt  32"],  p.  46  pns^ :  also  D"n»  pp.  44,  46,  t  fcnD  p.  43, 
and  'TiTJ  p.  48  have  quite  different  senses  in  some  (or  all)  the  passages  quoted ; 
nor,  in  particular,  does  he  always  make  it  sufficiently  clear — e,^.  p.  46  under 
D*pr  "un  and  Son  n^,  p.  48  n*i3 — whether  the  expressions  quoted  are  peculiar 
to  the  two  writers  compared,  or  whether  they  are  in  £urly  commoo  use.) 
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himself  to  the  aitificial  restraint  implied  by  the  alphabdicaJ  ammgemeat  of 
c  1-4. 

On  the  whole,  the  balance  of  internal  evidence  may  be  said 
to  preponderate  against  Jeremiah's  authorship  of  the  Book.  The 
case  is  one  in  which  the  diffefenca  have  greater  weight  than  the 
resemblances.  Even  though  the  poems  be  not  the  work  of  Jer., 
there  is  no  question  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
(or  contemporaries) ;  and  the  resemblances,  even  including  those 
of  phraseology,  are  not  greater  than  may  be  reasonably  accounted 
for  by  the  similarity  of  historical  situation.  Many,  in  the  same 
troublous  times,  must  have  been  moved  by  the  experience  of  the 
national  calamities,  as  Jeremiah  was  moved  by  their  prospect ; 
and  a  disciple  of  Jeremiah's,  or  one  acquainted  with  his  writings, 
who,  while  adopting  in  some  particulars  (No.  S)  the  general 
standpoint  of  his  nation,  agreed  in  other  respects  with  the 
prophet,  might  very  naturally  interweave  his  own  thoughts  with 
reminiscences  of  Jeremiah's  prophecies.  When  the  general 
uniformity  of  Jeremiah's  style  is  remembered,  there  is  perhaps  a 
presumption  that,  had  he  been  the  author,  the  number  of  expres- 
sions common  to  Lam.  and  his  prophecies  would  have  been 
greater  than  it  is,  and  that  those  found  in  Lam.,  but  not  occur- 
ring in  Jer.'s  prophecies,  would  have  been  less  abundant* 

The  qucElion  whether  or  not  all  the  poems  aie  by  one  writer,  is  one  which 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  The  chief  expressions  commoD  to 
more  than  one  of  the  poems  are  the  following;  'jy,  cnr,  ,ii',  B'a.i,  •rut,  [^] 
W)p,  njt,  r  (p.  463,  noie),  ijno  i*-"  z*-'";  -a  j'^'-"  4";  crrro  i'  3^1 
OTCno  i"-"  Qre  (KL  o-imnii,  as  1')  2*;  nn  i"  5";  im  Tcron  i^a";  lA 
(n)^  z"-  "■ "  3" ;  r"  ''^  ■■'^1  2"  4" !  ^w  nt  nat  2M  3* ;  nne  a",  rtjpj  j^ } 
Winn  hi  vm  2"  4' ;  ru'u  3"  5"  (otherwise  applied).  These  (thoogh  the 
possibility  of  imitation  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  altc^ether  excluded)  would  tend 
(o  show  that  the  author  was  the  same.  Ewatd  insisted  strongly  that  this  wu 
the  case ;  Prof.  Smith  was  of  the  same  opinion,  remarking  that  the  lepemled 
treatment  of  the  same  Ihenie,  from  diRerent  points  of  view,  is  in  hannony  with 
the  aim  that  prevails  in  each  individual  poem,  vii.  to  dwelt  upon  arery  element 
and  aspect  of  (he  common  woe.  Others  (as  Kuen.i  §  147.  9)  so  estimate  the 
poetical  superiority  of  c  3,  4,  <;  above  c.  I,  3,  as  to  conclude  even  on  this 
ground  that  it  is  not  the  same  poet  who  speaks  throughouL  iCsthetic  ciiteiia 
are,  however,  often  subjective  and  unccilain ;  Thenius  declared  that  the 
author  of  c.  3,  4  could  not  have  written  c  1,  3,  5  ;  Budde,  on  (he  other  hand 
(ZATW.  1882,  p.  45}.  considers  that  c  5  forms  (he  climai  to  c  I,  2,  4.  and 
assigns  only  c.  3  to  a  diflereot  author:  similarly  Stade  (G.  L  701).      ^tbo 

*  To  the  same  eflecE  Lohr,  I.e.  p.  40f.,  Cemm,  (Now«^,  pi  zv. 
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opinion  must  1)e  allowed  to  be  tenable :  the  opinion  that  the  author  is  through- 
out the  same  has  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  probability  in  its  favour ;  but  the 
criteria  at  our  disposal  do  not  authorize  us  to  pronounce  dogmatically  upon 
either  side.  The  poem  which  stands  out  most  distinctly  from  the  rest  is  c.  3 : 
Lohr  ascribes  c.  2,  4  to  one  author,  writing  c.  570  «.c.,  c.  i,  5  to  a  second, 
^'  530,  c.  3  to  a  third,  writing  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  second,  or  possibly 
a  little  later. 

§  4.    ECCLESIASTES   (QoH^LETH). 

Literature.— H.  Ewald  in  Die  Dichter  des  AB.s^^  ii.  267-329;  F. 
Hitzig  (in  the  Kgf,  Hdb.\  1847,*  by  W.  Nowack,  1883;  C.  D.  Ginsburg, 
KoheUth^  London,  1861  (transl.  and  comm.,  with  very  full  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  book,  pp.  27-243,  495  ff.);  H.  Gr^tz,  Kohilet 
Ubersetzt  u,  kritisch  erlduUrt^  1 87 1  (clever,  but  often  arbitrary  and  forced: 
see  Kuenen,  Th.  T.  1883,  pp.  1 13-144);  T.  Tyler,  EcclesiasUSy  1874;  Fr. 
Delitzsch,  Hoheslied  u.  Kohelethy  1875 ;  E.  H.  Plumptre  in  the  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools ,  1881  ;  E.  Renan,  VEccUsiasie^  1882  (see  Kuenen,  Lc.)\ 
C.  H.  H.  Wright,  The  book  of  h'oheletk  considered  in  relation  to  modern 
criticism^  and  to  the  doctrines  of  modem  pessimism,  with  a  critical  and 
grammcUical  commentary  and  a  revised  translation,  1883 ;  G.  Bickell,  Der 
Prcdiger  iiber  den  Wert  des  Daseins,  Wiederherstellung  des  bisher  terstiUkelten 
Textes,  Vbersetzung  und  Erkldrung,  1 884  (see  Cheyne,  pp.  273-278) ;  G. 
G.  Bradley  [Dean  of  Westminster^  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastes,  1885  (explanatory 
paraphrase) ;  T.  K.  Cheyne,  Job  and  Solomon,  1887,  pp.  199-285,  298-301  ; 
W.  Volck  in  Strack  and  Zockler's  K'jt^,  Komnuniar,  1889 ;  S.  Cox  in  the 
"Expositor's  Bible,"  1890;  S.  Euringer,  Der  Masorahtext  des  Koheleth 
kritisch  untersucht,  1890 ;  A.  Dillmann,  **  Uber  die  griech.  Ubers.  des  Qoh.,*' 
in  the  Sitzungsberichte  der  Kon.-Preuss.  Akcui,  der  Hiss.  1892,  p.  3ff.  [shows 
th^t  this  is  not,  as  Gratz  and  others  had  maintained,  by  Aquila,  but  is  an 
older  version,  revised  on  the  basis  of  Aquila's  translation] ;  E.  Klostermann, 
De  Libri  Coh.  Vers,  Alex,  1892;  Kuenen,  Onderzock,'*  m,  i,  p.  i67ff.  See 
further  Cheyne,  p.  285  ;  Volck,  p.  1 10. 

The  word  n^np  QpheUth,  in  the  Book  of  which  it  forms  the 
title,  is  a  name  given  to  Solomon  (ii-2. 12  y27  jgS.  9.  loj .  and  the 
Book  itself  consists  of  meditations  on  human  life  and  society, 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  wise  king.  In  virtue  of  the  subject 
with  which  it  deals,  the  Book  forms  part  of  the  Chokhmah-  or 
Wisdom-literature  of  the  Hebrews  (p.  392).  It  is  written,  as  a 
[437]  whole,  in  prose ;  but  when  the  thought  becomes  elevated,  or 
sententious,  it  falls  into  the  poetical  form  of  rhythmic  parallelism. 
The  precise  sense  which  the  word  Qoheleth  was  intended  to 
express  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  it  is  applied  to 
Solomon,  regarded  as  a  public  teacher  of  wisdom,  a  "  preacher  " 
or  "debater"  (Plumptre)  in  an  assembly,  setting  forth  before  his 
30 
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listeners  the  conclusions  to  which  experience  or  reflexion  had 
brought  him. 

rhn^  ii  manifestly  connected  with  Sng  aiumbfy,  and  Vn;n  le  atsemble  [t.g. 
Nu.  loT  i  and  means  probalJy  (for  the  Qal  conjug,  ^  does  not  etecwhne 
occur)  oru  viko  tata  part  in  an  asstaibly,  or  ^thcrs  a  circle  of  bearers  round 
him.  LXX  ^■nXTpruiffTT,!,  Jerome  "  concionalor,"  AV,  "The  Preacher." 
Bui  the  word,  thongh  construed  as  a  masculine,*  has  a.  feminine  tcnnioation  ; 
and  oi  this  two  explanations  are  given.  According  to  some  (Ewatd,  Hilzig, 
UinsbuTg,  Kuenen,  Kleinen),  th.^  fern,  alludes  lo  rvy^  Wisdem,  which  is 
represented  in  Pr.  l**'  8'**  as  addressing  men  in  the  places  of  concoune  ; 
and  the  name  is  given  (o  Solomon,  as  (he  impersonation  of  wisdom.  It  is 
an  objection  to  this  view  thai  some  of  the  meditations  in  the  Book  are  nn- 
suilable  in  the  mouth  of  "Wisdom"  (e.g.  l"""  7"'').  ""d  'hat  where 
Wisdom  actually  speaks  (as  in  Pr.  1-9),  her  discourse  is  in  a  widely  differenl 
strain  from  that  which  prevails  here.  According  to  others,  the  femiiiine  is  to 
be  explained  in  a  neuter  sense,  either,  in  a  manner  frequent  in  late  Hebfew,t 
as  denoting  the  holder  of  an  office  (properly  "  that  ti!hith\aMs  the  oSice"),! 
or,  as  in  Arabic,  with  an  intensive  force,  the  neuter  gender  exhausting  the 
idea  expressed  by  the  word,  and  so,  applied  to  an  iudividual,  denoting  him 
as  one  who  realises  the  idi.'a  in  its  completeness.^ 

The  literary  form  of  Qohelelh  is  imperfect.  Except  in  C  i-a, 
where  the  author  is  guided  by  the  course  of  his  (real  or  imagined) 
experience,  the  argument  is  seldom  systematically  developed: 
the  connexion  of  thought  is  often  ditHicult  to  seize ;  the  subject 
is  apt  to  change  with  some  abruptness ;  and  the  Book  shows  no  , 
clearly  marked  subdivisions.  Nor  are  the  views  expressed  in  it 
perfectly  consistent  throughout ;  evidently  it  reflects  the  author's 
changing  moods,  and  these,  for  some  reason  {cf,  p.  478),  he 
has  presented  side  by  side  without  always  bringing  them  into 
logical  connexion  with  each  other.|| 

•  In  f  ihn^n  -OK  must,  no  doubl,  be  read  ;  cf.  12'. 

t  Comp.  Aas-Safirelk  "the  scrilie,"  Eir.  l" ;  P<Kkertlh-ka%%^aim  "the 
binder  of  the  gazelles,"  ib.  v.";  and  see  Straclt  and  Si^fried,  Ltkri.  Ar 
Neukebr.  Sprache,  p.  54- 

X  So  Ges.,  Del.,  Nowack,  Che>-ne. 

%  So  Dr.  W.  Wright,  Arab.  Cr.  i.  g  333,  Rem.  e  {wba  ccnnpuc*  |Jlj 

a  Hefp  invuligalor,  i^  l*^-  a  grtai  collteler,  4c ) ;  C  H.  H.  Wright    Resce 
•RV.fiiarg.  "the  great  orator." 

II  BickcU  supposes  these  defects  lo  have  arisen  thnn^h  the  leaves  of  a 
MS.  (the  "  Unfallshandschrift ")  having  become  accidentally  ilisarranged,  and 
being  afterwards  faultily  put  tc^elhet ;  and  he  rearranges  the  teit  io  what  be 
conceives  to  have  been  its  original  order.  His  treatment  of  the  book  it  derci 
and  suggestive  ;  Init  the  transpositions,  additions,  and  other  alteratioas,  vriudi 
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[438]  The  author  states  the  conclusions  to  which  his  observa- 
tions of  life  had  brought  him,  in  the  two  sentences  with  which 
his  Book  opens  (i^*):  "  All  i$  vanity.     What  profit  hath  man  of 
all   his   labour   wherein   he   laboureth   under   the  sun?"      He 
establishes  these  conclusions  by  a  survey  of  the  different  fields 
of  human  activity,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  fruitlessness  of 
human  effort  upon  each,     i^"^^  he  shows  that  man's  labour 
achieves  nothing  permanent :   the  course  of  human  life  is  as 
monotonous  and  resultless  as  the  operations  of  nature ;  the  wind 
moves  round  in  its  circuits,  as  it  seems,  aimlessly,  and  human 
activity  advances  similarly,  in  a  perpetual  circle,  without  pro- 
ducing anything  essentially  new.     He  next  recounts  more  par- 
ticularly his  own  experience.     He  assumes  the  character  of 
Solomon,  the  wise  and  powerful  king  of  Israel,  and  identifies  his 
experiences  with  his.    He  describes  how  he  had  sought  happiness 
under  many  forms;  and  how  his  search  had  uniformly  failed. 
The  pursuit  of  wisdom  had  proved  disappointing;  increase  of 
knowledge  brought  with  it  only  fresh  perplexities,  and  an  increas- 
ingly painful  sense  of  the  anomalies  of  society  (i^^-isj      From 
wisdom  he  had  turned  to  pleasure ;  he  had  provided  himself  with 
all  the  enjoyments  and  luxuries  w^hich  a  king  could  command ; 
but  this  also  brought  him  no  enduring  satisfaction  (2^"^^).     He 
turned  to  the  study  of  human  nature  in  its  wisdom  and  its  folly ; 
but  though  he  perceived  wisdom  to  be  better  than  folly,  yet  the 
advantage  was  of  short  duration ;  for  death  placed  the  wise  and 
the  fool  upon  the  same  footing ;  and  from  another  point  of  view 
life  again  appeared  to  be  unprofitable  and  vain  (2  ^2"^^).     Nor  was 
the  acquisition  of  riches  more  satisfactory :  for  none  can  tell 
who  will  inherit  them  (2^^^^),     The  only  conclusion  to  which  his 
quest  brought  him  was  that  there  was  "  nothing  better  for  a  man 
than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,"  and  enjoy  such  pleasure 
as  God  provides  for  him  during  the  brief  span  of  life  that  is  his 
lot  (2^-^). 

Qoh^leth  next  contemplates  human  activity  under  another 

his  theory  obliges  him  to  assume,  are  far  too  numerous  and  violent  to  be 
probable,  and  withal  often  do  not  enable  him  to  secure  the  desired  end  (see 
esp.  Budde,  TheoL  LU,-zt.  1885,  No.  3;  and  cf.  Kuen.  §  104.  7;  Cheyne, 
Job  and  SoL  p.  274  f.).  Bickell's  theory  is  expounded  at  length  in  English 
(with  a  translation  of  his  text)  by  E.  J.  Dillon,  The  Sceptics  of  the  0.  T,  pp. 
87  6f.,  24Z  fif.  (cf.  the  writer's  critique,  Contemp,  Rev,^  Feb.  1896,  p.  265ff.)[ 
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aspect.  Every  action  in  which  man  can  engage  has  Us  allotted 
season;  but  who  can  be  sure  that  he  has  found  this  season? 
God's  plan  can  be  known  but  partially  by  man  (3");  hence 
man's  eflbrts  to  secure  success  are  constantly  liable  to  fail ;  and 
again  nothing  remains  for  him  but  to  enjoy  the  present  (s'"'*). 
He  saw  injustice  usurping  the  place  of  justice ;  and  if,  for  a 
[439]  moment,  the  thought  crossed  his  mind  that  wrong  here 
might  be  redressed  hereafter,  it  quickly  vanished,  for  man,  he 
argued,  has  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast :  the  future  of  both 
is  alike  j  and  once  more  the  conclusion  follows  that  there  is 
nothing  better  for  man  than  the  enjoyment  of  the  present 
{3'^**).  He  surveyed  human  society  generally ;  and  saw  in  it 
only  trouble,  failure,  and  disappointment ;  the  evils  of  unre- 
dressed oppression  (4'"'),  rivalry  (4*"*),  isolation  (4^''), — a  king, 
for  example,  beginning  his  reign  brightly,  in  popularity  and 
favour,  and  ending  it  amid  murmurings  and  discontent  (4""'*). 
S'"'  he  introduces  a  series  of  moral  (v.*"')  and  prudential  (v.**-*) 
maxims,  intended,  as  it  seems,  to  show  how  at  least  a  fwrt  of 
the  vexations  of  life  may  be  escaped.  $'"■"  he  resumes  his 
former  moralising  strain  ;  riches  also  are  tt)o  often  but  a  source 
of  anxiety  and  care  ;  they  are  a  blessing  only  when  God  grants 
the  faculty  to  enjoy  them  (5'*"^)  ;  and  it  happens  often  that  He 
does  not  do  this  (6''^).  Men  toil  and  toil,  and  are  never  satis- 
fied ;  in  this  the  wise  and  the  fool  resemble  each  other :  still 
present  enjoyment  is  better  than  insatiable  desire  (6^"').  Man's 
fate  was  fixed  long  ago  ;  he  cannot  contend  with  a  power  above 
him  ;  and  no  one  knows  what  the  future  will  bring  forth  (61''-"). 
The  question  "what  is  good  for  man  in  life  "  (6'°),  suggests  a 
series  of  reflexions  on  what  it  is  "good"  for  a  man  to  do  in 
order  to  alleviate  his  vexations  ;  to  cultivate  seriousness  in  pre- 
ference to  frivolity  (7'""),  patience  and  resignation  rather  than 
an  over-anxious  temper,  ever  brooding  over  the  wrongs  of  life 
(7*-").  Wisdom,  if  it  could  be  found,  would  indeed  be  man's 
best  guide  :  Qoh^leth  has  in  vain  sought  it ;  but  his  attempt  to 
read  the  enigma  of  life  convinced  him  strongly  of  one  fact — and 
it  is  introduced  with  both  abruptness  and  emphasis— that  woman 
is  one  of  the  chief  foes  to  human  happiness — "  whoso  pleaseth 
God  shall  escape  from  her ;  but  the  sinner  shall  be  taken  by 
"  Under  a  government  which  is  a.  hierarchy  of  corruption  Bud  of^uession, 
be  careful  bow  you  criticise  the  acts  of  its  representatives. 
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her"  (7^"**).  8''*  there  follows  another  series  of  maxims,  teach- 
ing how  wisdom  may  display  itself,  and  chiefly  inculcating 
prudent  demeanour  towards  kings  and  others  in  authority  (v.^** 
against  hastily  taking  part  in  a  revolution).  The  righteous  are 
speedily  forgotten,  the  wicked  are  honoured  and  rewarded ; 
hence  the  best  thing  that  a  man  can  do  is  to  enjoy  life  during 
the  time  that  [440]  God  permits  it  (S^*'-'''').-  AH  man's  endeavours 
to  understand  the  work  of  God  are  unavailing  ;  life  is  evil,  even 
while  it  lasts ;  death  comes  and  sweeps  away  all  distinctions ; 
and  there  is  no  assured  hope  of  immortality  (8'*-9") :  once 
more  the  old  advice  is  repeated,  "Go  thy  way,  eat  thy  bread 
with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart ;  for  God  hath 
already  accepted  thy  works  "  :  do  thy  pleasure  and  thy  business 
while  life  permits ;  for  nothing  can  be  done  when  that  is  ended 
(9^-").  Resuming  his  contemplation  of  society,  Qohdeth  is 
struck  by  the  disproportion  of  the  rewards  which  attend  merit 
and  exertion  :  "  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,"  Wisdom  does  more  than  strength;  and 
yet  the  poor  wise  man,  who  delivered  his  city,  was  afterwards 
forgotten  (g^''^*)-  g^'-io'*  contains  proverbs  on  wisdom,  de- 
seed (as  it  seems)  to  teach  at  least  its  relative  superiority,  as  a 
guide  in  life,  above  folly,  intermingled  with  some  bitter  reflec- 
tions on  the  anomalies  which  the  author  had  witessed  in  the 
course  of  his  experience- — -misrule,  which  yet  could  not  be 
remedied  without  peril,  folly  set  in  great  dignity,  and  the  rich 
sitting  in  low  places :  "  I  have  seen  servants  upon  horses,  and 
princes  walking  as  servants  upon  the  earth "  ( 1  o'^'') :  1  o'""^ 
carries  on  the  strain  of  lo*-^,  contrasting  good  and  bad  govern- 
nient,  and  closing  with  a  significant  warning  of  the  danger  of 
criticising  the  acts  of  a  despot  (cf  5*'-). 

Ill-*  the  author  counsels  benevolence;  for  a  time  of  mis- 
fortune may  come,  when  friends  thus  won  may  prove  serviceable. 
Hesitate  not  unnecessarily  in  thy  daily  work  ;  for  the  issue  rests 
in  God's  hand  (11^"*).  Life,  in  spite  of  its  trials,  is  a  good,  even 
though  its  enjoyment  be  haunted  by  the  thought  of  the  darkness 
that  must  follow  it  (11^"*).  Especially,  let  the  young  man 
rejoice  in  his  youth,  ere  the  decrepitude  of  old  age  overtakes 
him,  yet  not  so  as  to  forget  his  responsibility  to  his  Maker. 
Man's  life  ends,  as  it  begins,  in  vanity:  "Vanity  of  vanities, 
saith  the  Preacher;  all  is  vanity"  (ii*-i2*). 
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The  Book  closes  with  an  I'pilogue:  (■*)  ii*-'"  describing 
"the  Preacher"  as  a  wise  man,  whose  aim  in  committing  his 
meditations  to  writing  had  been  to  communicate  his  wisdom  to 
others;  (i)  ii""'*  counselling  attention  to  the  sayings  of  the 
"  wise,"  and  exhorting  the  reader  to  be  satisfied  with  the  teach- 
ing which  they  contain  ;  {c)  iji'i*  defining  the  one  thing  [441] 
needful  for  man,  viz.  "Fear  God,  and  keep  His  command- 
ments." 

In  spite  of  the  disconnected  character  of  some  of  the  author's 
utterances,  the  general  tone  and  drift  of  his  meditations  is  un- 
I  mistakable.  Life  under  all  its  aspects  is  dissatisfyii^  and  dis-| 
I  appointing  ;  *  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  it  is  to  enjoy — not  I 
indeed  in  excess,  but  in  a  wise  and  well-considered  moderation, 
and  as  a  gift  intended  by  God  to  be  enjoyed — such  pleasures  as 
it  brings  with  it.t 

If  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  to  be  properly  estimated,  it 
must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and 
the  temper  of  the  author.  Of  course  Qoheleth  is  not  really  the 
work  of  Solomon.  The  language  (see  below),  the  tone,  the 
social  and  political  allusions,  show  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  product 
of  a  far  later  age.  The  tone  is  not  that  in  which  Solomon  could 
have  spoken.  The  Solomon  who  speaks  here  is  a  different 
character  from  the  Solomon  of  history.  It  is  not  Solomon  the 
righteous  judge,  nor  Solomon  the  builder  of  the  Temple,  not 
even  Solomon  confessing  his  declension  from  a  spiritual  faith. 
There  is  no  note  of  penitence  in  the  entire  Book,  Nor  are  the 
social  and  political  allusions  such  as  would  fall  from  Solomon's 
lips.  The  historical  Solomon,  the  ruler  of  a  great  and  prosperous 
empire,  could  not  have  penned  such  a  satire  upon  his  own 
administration  as  would  be  implied  if  3'"  (the  place  of  judgment 
filled  by  wickedness),  4^  (the  wrongs  done  by  fwwerful  op- 
pressors), 5*  (one  corrupt  ruler  above  another  making  appeal 
for  redress  useless),  were  written  by  him.  %  The  author  of 
Qohektk  evintys  .no  kingly  or  national  feeling:  he  lives  in  a  . 
period  of  political  servitude,  destitute  of  patriotism  or  en- 
thusiasm. When  he  alludes  to  kings,  he  views  them  from 
below,  as  one  of  the  people  suffering  from  their  mbrule.     His 

•  The  refrain,  "  All  is  vanily,  and  the  pursuit  of  wind,"  l**  3"  &C. 

,,«3,..«5i«.  8i.,7.). ,,«. 

X  Notice  also  the  aitaektimisms  in  l"  a*. 
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pages  reflect  the  depression  produced  by  the  corruption  of  an 
Oriental  despotism,  with  its  injustice  (3"  4>  5*  8*),  its  capricious- 
ness  (lo*'-),  its  revolutions  (10'),  its  system  of  spies  (lo**),  its 
hopelessness  of  reform.*  He  must  have  lived  when  the  Jews 
hadjost  their  national  independence,  and  formed  but  a  province 
of  the  Persian  empire, — [442]  perhaps  everilater,'  when  they 'fiad 
passed  uiiaifThe  rule  of  the  Greeks  (3rd  cert.  b.c).  But  he 
adopts  a  literary  disguise,  and  puts  his  meditations  into  the  mouth 
of  the  king,  whose  reputation  it  was  to  have  been  the  great 
sage  and  philosopher  of  the  Hebrew  race,  whose  observation  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature  were  celebrated  by  tradition,  and 
whose  position  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  afford  him  the 
opportunity  of  testing  systematically  in  his  own  person  every 
fonn  of  human  pursuit  or  enjoyment 

The  Book  exhibits,  in  a  word,  the  reflections  of  a  spirit, 
manifestly  not  of  an  optimistjcjemperaraent,  impelled  to  despair 
and  distrust  of  its  own  future,  as  well  as  of  its  nation's  (6'=),  by 
the  depressed  and  artificial  circumstances  in  which  the  author 
lived.  Qoh^leth  is  not,  like  the  prophets,  animated  by  a  great 
religious  enthusiasm,  enabling  him  to  look  beyond  the  present, 
or  sustaining  him  by  the  thought  of  Israel's  Divine  election  :  he 
Stands — like  the  "  wise  men  "  of  Israel  generally  (p.  393J — on 
the  footing  of  experience,  and  views  human  life  in  its  sober 
reality.  And  the  age  was  a  darker  one  than  that  which  is 
reflected  in  any  part  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  QohSleth 
recounts  the  experiences  through  which  he  had  himself  passed, 
and  the  conclusions  which  his  observation  of  society  forced  upon 
him.  He  recounts,  and  as  he  recounts  he  generalises,  the  dis- 
appointments which  had  been  his  own  lot  in  life.  He  surveys 
the  life  of  other  men  ;  but  he  can  discover  no  enthusiasm,  no 
energy,  no  faculty  of  grave  and  serious  endeavour.  He  frames 
his  conclusions  accordingly.  It  is  upon  life,  not  absolutely,  but 
as  he  witnessed  and  experienced  it,  that  he  passes  his  unrelenting 
sentence,  "  All  is  vanity."  It  was  the  particular  ^e  with  which 
he  was  himself  acquainted  that  wnmg  from  his  soul  those  melan- 
choly moralizings  on  the  uselessness  of  human  exertion,  and  the 
inability  of  man  to  remedy  the  anomalies  of  society.  He  does 
not,  however,  stop  here.  He  passes  on  to  show  what,  under  the 
existing  conditions,  is  the  highest  good  for  man :  and,  as  the 
"  Comp.  Dean  Bradley,  p.  a5. 
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ordinary  enterprises  of  mankind  are  foredoomed  to  failure,  he  finds 
it  in  a  wise  and  temperate  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  life. 

Of  course,  Qoh^leth  takes  a  false  view  of  life.  His  aphorisms 
are  indeed  often  pregnant  and  just :  they  are  prompted  by  a  keen 
sense  of  right ;  and  in  his  satire  upon  society  he  lays  his  finger 
upon  many  a  real  blot.  But  his  teaching,  as  a  whole,  if  followed 
consistently,  would  tend  directly  to  paralyse  human  effort,  to 
[443]  stifle  every  impulse  to  self^Ienial  or  philanthropy,  to  kill 
all  activity  of  an  ennobling  or  unselfish  kind.  The  circumstances 
of  his  age  obscured  for  him  the  duty  of  man  to  his  fellow-men. 
A  life  not  circumscribed  by  merely  personal  ends,  but  quickened 
and  sustained  by  devotion  to  the  interests  of  humanity,  is  not 
"  vanity,"  or  the  pursuit  of  wind.  It  follows  that,  whatever 
justification  Qoh^leth's  conclusions  may  have,  it  is  limited  to 
the  age  in  which  he  himself  lived. 

No  doubt  he  would  have  judged  human  nature  less  despair- 
ingly had  he  possessed  a  clear  consciousness  of  a  future  life. 
But  the  revelation  of  a  future  life  was  only  accomplished 
gradually ;  and  though  there  are  passages  in  the  prophets  which 
contain  this  great  truth  in  germ,  and  though  the  intuition  of  it  is 
expressed  at  certain  sublime  moments  by  some  of  the  Psalmists 
(Ps.  r6,  17,  49,  73),  yet  these  passages  altogether  are  few  in 
number,  and  the  doctrine  formed  no  part  of  the  established 
creed  of  an  ancient  Israelite.*  Ooh^leth  shares  only  the  ordinary 
old  Hebrew  view  of  a  shadowy,  half-conscious  existence  in.Sheol 
^jiw.  6«  gs.  wj .  iig  dogs  not  believe  in  a  life  hereafter  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  apostles  of  Christ  believed  itt  Even 
at  the  end  of  his  book  the  description  of  the  decay  of 
the  body  in  old  age,  until  "  the  dusi  returns  to  the  earth  as 
it  was,  and  the  spirit  returns  to  God  who  gave  it"  is  followed, 
not  by  any  thought  of  the  beatific  vision  which  may  there 
await  it,  but  by  the  refrain  which  is  the  keynote  of  the  book, 
"Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher:  aU  is  vanity."  Not 
life    in  the  body  merely,  the  life  of  the  spirit  even,  including 

•  Comp.  ihe  writer's  Sermens  on  the  OT.  p.  72  ff. 

+  In  Ihe  Targura  10  Qohelelh  (which  is  veiy  paraphrastic^,  as  il  to 
counteract  what  seemed  to  a  later  age  Ihc  ncgBlive  leaching  of  the  Book,  ■ 
reference  (o  a  future  life  and  relriljution  (Tm  ishi,  itnn  noSir,  iia-i  «->)  ii 
inlTodoced  with  great  freqnenty,  and  (he  pessimistic  utterances  of  the  author 
are  expressly  limited  to  the  present  life  ()""  ns^-).     Cf.  ibid.  pp.  9a,  98. 
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its  return  to  God,  appears  thus  to  be  counted  by  him  as 
"  vanity."  * 

Nevertheless  the  author  is  no  "pessimist,"  in  the  sense  in 
vhich  the  word  is  used  in  modem  times.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  world  is  growing  worse  and  worse,  and  hastening  to  its 
ruin.  Nor  is  he  ever  tempted  to  abandon  his  theistic  faith.  Jjle 
[444]  retains  his  belief  in  God  :  he  is  conscious  of  a  moral  order 
in  the  world,  though  its  operation  is  often  frustrated  :  he  is  awar« 
of  cases  in  which  the  man  who  fears  God  has  an  advantage  over 
others  (see  2^  5'  7"-  ™  S^'^'-).  He  holds  that  it  is  man's  duty  to 
enjoy  the  gifts  of  God,  and  also  to  fear  Him.  His  fear  is  indeed 
a  "  pale  and  rhefidess "  fear ;  but  it  nevertheless  exerts  a  con- 
straining power  over  him.  The  contradictions  in  his  book 
spring  out  of  the  conflict  between  his  faith  and  his  experience, — 
his  faith  that  the  world  is  ordered  by  God,  and  his  experience 
that  events  often  do  not  fall  out  as  he  would  have  expected  God 
to  order  them.  His  theory  of  life  is  imperfect,  because  it  is  one- 
sided. But  the  Bible  contains  not  only  the  record  of  a  history ; 
it  exhibits  also,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  most  varied  phases  of  human 
emotion,  suffused  and  penetrated  in  different  degrees  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  And  so  there  is  a  mood  of  melancholy  and 
sadness  to  which,  in  one  form  or  other,  the  human  soul  is 
liable;  and  this  has  found  its  most  complete  expression '  in 
Ecclesiastes.  It  would  seem  that  "  in  the  great  record  of  the 
spiritual  history  of  the  chosen  and  typical  race,  a  place  has  here 
been  kept  for  the  sigh  of  defeated  hopes,  for  the  gloom  of  the 
soul  vanquished  by  the  sense  of  the  anomalies  and  mysteries  of 
human  life"  {Dean  Bradley,  p.  39). 

Linguistically.  Qoh^leih  standj  b^  itself  in  the  OT.  The 
Hebrew  in  which  it  is  written  has  numerous  features  in  common 
with  the  btest  parts  of  the  OT.,  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah,  Chronicles, 
Esther,  but  it  has  in  addition  many  not  met  with  in  these  bo-jks, 
but  found  first  in  the  Mishnah  (which  includes,  no  doubt,  older 
elements,  but  received  its  present  form  <.  200  a.d.).  The 
characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  in  which  these  latest  parts  of  the 
OT.  are  written  is  that  white  many  of  the  old  classical  words  and 

*  The  limilatioD  of  "  all  is  vanity  "  in  12*  to  man's  earthly  life,  as  oppoud 
If  a  higher  lift  that  it  net  vainly,  adoptcxl  by  some  commentators,  is 
BirlNlmy,  and  inlcoduces  a  distinciion  of  wbich  the  author  does  not  show 
ihal  he  it  conscious.     Comp.  ihc  just  remarks  of  fiickell,  pp.  37-45* 
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etpressions  still  continue  in  use,  and,  in  fact,  still  preponderate, 
the  syntax  is  deteriorated,  the  structure  of  sentences  is  cumbrous 
and  inelegant,  and  there  is  a  very  decided  admixture  of  words 
and  idioms  not  found  before,  having  usually  affinities  with  the 
Aramaic,  or  being  such  as  are  in  constant  and  r^ular  use  in  the 
Hebrew  of  post-Christian  times  (the  Mishnah,  &c).  And  this 
latter  element  is  decidedly  lai^er  and  more  prominent  in  Ecclesi- 
astes  than  in  either  Esther  or  Ezr.  Neh,  Chron.* 

Thus  Ihe  following  expiessions  occurring  in  Qoh^lelh — in  tome  curs  new 
woids,  in  others  new  or  entended  applications  of  old  words — are  not  found 
[445]  besides  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  bat  are  common  either  in  Aramaic  or  m 
the  Mishnah  (or  in  both)t  :— 

1.  ism^/o  /ae  :  3*.— a.  'It  Wa*  !  4"  lo"-— 3-  ^3  ^  ««"  =  I3«.— 4.  fDu 
afiit:  Id".-— 5.  mn-i3  Ul.  a  son  of  nobles=^«-tom  ;  10". — 6,  p  pn  eW- 
lide  ef,  ix<ept :  *".— 7.  v\n  la  mjey  (prop,  to  /al)  :  i«— 8.  pTWi  J^tumty ; 
l".^ — 9.  \sn  (usually  dtsirt)  in  the  weakened  sense  of  btattua,  matter :  3>-  >* 
5'[Heb.']8'  [there  is  an  apptorimation  to  this  sense  in  Isa.  SS*-"*). — i<x 
Hx' /0  ^  0u/ ^,  in  the  sense  of /D  ^/^/,  lAlffiar-^ :  7I*. — 11.  pte  advantagr, 
friftnme,  prtfit :  i»  a"-  u  *"  3"  5«-  "  7"  10".  " —ij.  -as  limg  af :  i» 
aitis  3»  ^7  f,\o  9«- 1.-13.  '"^  '"  '"""'faiy.  S".— 14.  tmho  in  tbe  sense 
prtgnant'.  ii'. — 15.  iro  lo  indulgt,  ehier  (peculiar  Sense) ;  a*.  — 16.  an)  it 
<Kl,  MawIRV.  wrongly  "guiding  (me)"]:  a*-— 17-  I'M  /*  be  emiangtriJ: 
iQ».— 18.  iM,  Jtid,  vKM-i:  9'{=  fil^)-— 19-  TV,  nrrc  yii  i  4*-*.—ao.  yn 
Irnnili,  tutintsi :  l"  J«- "«  3"  4' 5»- «  8'*.— ai.  'mb  interprefatiam  :  8"  (as  in 
Aram.,  Dan.  a*  &c.:  in  older  Hebrew  pne). — aa.  ^  as  the  relative  ugn. 
This  in  itself  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  OT.  (p.  449) ;  but  in  Qoh.  its  use  is 
widely  extended,  and  it  appears  in  many  combinations,  unknown  olberwise 
10  Biblical  Hebrew,  but  common  in  the  Mishnah,  as  -^3  aii  that  which: 
jT.s  1,1 .  ,1^5  flj_  niken  [normal  Hebrew  tpkS]  :  5"  9"  lo"  la' ;  -rfp  than 
that  [normal  Hebrew  irttD] :  5'  ;  and  esp.  -a^ig  that  vihith  [  s }  )^] ;  i* 

•  The  recently  discovered  Hebrew  original  of  Ecclus.  39"-49"  (*ee  A.  E. 
Cowley  and  Ad.  Neubauet's  edition,  Oxford,  1S97)  stands  linguistically  in  a 
different  category  from  any  of  the  books  named  in  the  text,  Ben  Sir*,  it  It 
true,  makes  Lise  of  a  considerable  number  of  New  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  words 
(see  Ibe  glossary,  ibiJ.  p  xmi  S.) ;  but  the  predominant  character  of  the 
recovered  lent  is  nevertheless  classical :  it  contains  none  of  th«  peculiar  New 
Hebrew  idioms  found  in  Qob.  and  the  Mishnah  1  and  in  syntax  artd  general 
style,  it  stands  upon  a  much  higher  level  than  either  Qoh.  or  Est.  Eir. 
Neh.  Chron.  The  newly  recovered  text  shows  that  in  Ihe  quotaticns  pre- 
served in  tbe  Talmud,  &c,  {ihid.  p.  xix  B.),  Rabbinical  idioms  (as  kdt  for  |l^ 
ibid.  p.  xxvii,  No.  LXI  :  see  42'- ")  had  sometimes  been  iub«tiluted  for  the 
more  classical  expressions  used  by  Ben  Sira  himself. 

t  For  particulars,  see  the  glossary  in  Delitisch's  commentary  (abbreviated 
and  much  spoilt  in  the  translation),  cc  in  Wrist's  Ecclmatttt,  p.  4BS  ff. 
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3»  6*«  7««  8^  lo** ;  -"^  "9  3" ;  "H^IJ  V?  ^^ause  thai,  8",  is  modelled  on  the 
Aram.  ^  Sn^  (Gen.  6*  Onq.  &c).*— 23.  n:r  in  the  Hithp,\  8"  (elsewhere  in 
Biblical  Hebrew  the  passive  is  always  expressed  by  the  Nifal). — 24.  f)*pn 
strong',  6^*. — 25.  Jpn  /^  be  straight \  l" ;  I?«  /^  makt  straight^  arrangix 
7»  I2». 

The  following  expressions,  common  in  either  Aramaic  or  post-Bibl. 
Hebrew  (or  in  both),  are  found  besides  in  Biblical  Hebrew  only  in  the 
passages  cited,  being  mostly  from  admittedly  post-exilic  books,  though  in 
one  or  two  instances  the  word  occurs  in  isolation  somewhat  earlier  : — 

I.  iVi«  ij\  6*,  Est  7^ — 2.  ^  in  the  sense  to  hasten  (in trans.) :  5^  7* : 
cf.  Est  2*,  2  Ol  35«  (trans.),  and  in  the  Pual  Est  8",  Pr.  20^* ;  the  Hif. 
Est  6",  2  Ch.  26*  (ordinarily  in  Heb.  the  word  means  to  terrify), — 3.  jaa 
ihen^  thusi  8",  Est.  4".— 4.  .  .  .  MW  m  i",  i  Ch.  [446]  22^  (see  the 
author's  Hebrew  Tenses^  §  201.  3).— 5.  p?  time :  3^  Neh.  2*,  Est.  9*^- ". — 
6.  xomn^recioning^  account-,  7»-«9M  7*  ("devices"),  2  Ch.  26"  (in  the 
derived  sense  of  "engine  "  [  =  ingenium]). — 7.  "vnv  in  an  adv.  sense,  exceed- 
inglyy  more:  2^  7"  12*  [moreover) ;  p  im*  more  than :  12"  as  Est  6*. — 8. 
1Q^  lit  as  orUf  in  the  weakened  sense  of  together :  ii*  Err.  2**  (  =  Neh.  7*) 
3»  6*,  2  Ch.  5",  Isa.  65**  (Aram,  mna,  |f>«K2| :  nnio  is  common  in  the 
same  sense  in  the  Mishnah). — 9.  033  (in  Qal)  to  gather :  2^  *•  3",  Ps.  33', 
I  Ch.   22*,  Neh.   12**,  Est  4".— 10.  t«?3  to  be  good,  prosperous:   10"*  ii*, 

Est  8";  pnra  2»  4*  5"  (rrjfna  m  Ps.  68^=  ^^OD).— ".  l''o  ^imT:  3»i  7* 

12^,  2  Ch.  20^*,  Joel  2*. —12.  DJnfl  r</iV/:  8"  Est.  1*  (a  Persian  word).— 
13.  oVr  to  rule  over  \  2"  8",  Neh.  5^*,  Est.  9* ;  B''?rn  5"  6^  Ps.  1 19"*;  peSr 
8*'*. — 14.  ^r\  to  be  strong,  prevail \  4"  Job  14*  15**  (common  in  Aram.). — 
15.  nt  thU  (fem.)  for  m\ :  2«-  >*  s^*-  ^  ^a  ^u^  ^  ^i.  6»  (N.  Palest,  [p.  i88j), 
Et  40«. 

Another  Mishnic  usage  is  the  constant  use  of  the  perf.  with  simple 
wcno  for  the  classical  impf.  with  ivaw  consec.  (which  occurs  but  thrice  in 
Qoh.,  i"  4*'  ') :  this  appears  with  increasing  frequency  in  the  later  books  of 
the  OT.,  but  in  none  so  regularly  as  in  Qoh^leth  (cf.  Tenses,  §  133).  There 
are  also  many  finer  points  of  style  and  construction,  which  cannot  well  be 
tabulated,  but  which  confirm  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  vocabulary.  The 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  Qoheleth  are  very  different  in  character  from  those 
of  the  Song  of  Songs  (p.  448  ff. )  :  the  latter,  treated  as  dialectical  usages, 
seem,  at  least  in  most  cases  (so  far  as  can  be  judged),  to  be  compatible  with 
an  early  date  :  the  phraseology  of  Qoheleth  »  ears  throughout  the  stamp  of 
lateness.  (In  the  recovered  text  of  Ben  Sira,  the  impf.  with  wow  consec 
occurs  repeatedly.     The  relative  v  is  not  found  in  it.) 

The  precise  date   of  Qohtrleth   cannot  be  determined,  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  not  enabling  us  to  interi)ret  with  any 

*  TTK  ^vi  cannot  be  called  Hebrew  :  like  'dV  iwKa  Jon.  i"  (cf.  p  Vna 
Jon.  1'  Targ.;  no  ^na  Jud.  8*  Targ.),  or  noV  tfk  Dan.  i*®  (  =  ]V)\>),  it  is 
the  phrase  of  an  author  who  thought  in  Aramaic,  and  translated  the  Aramaic 
idiom,  part  by  part,  into  unidiomatic  Hebrew. 
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confidence  the  allusions  to  concrete  events  which  it  seems  to 
contain.*  But  the  general  political  condition  which  it  pre- 
supposes, and  the  language,  make  it  decidedly  probable  that 
it  is  not  earlier  tl  an  the  latter  years  of  the  Persian  rule,  which 
envied  p.c.  3^3  (li^wald,  Oehler,  Ginsburg,  Delitzsch,  Cheyne, 
Volck) ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  later.  Nuldcke, 
Hitzig,  Kucnen,  Tyler,  Tlumptre  (p.  34),  and  Cornill,  place  it 
c.  20o^B.c..  partly  on  the  ground  of  language  (which  favours^ 
even  though  our  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  say 
that  it  requires^  a  date  later  than  that  assigned  by  Ewald),  partly 
(Kuenen)  on  the  ground  of  an  absence  of  national  feeling,  and 
religious  enthusiasm  (e.g,  5'-^),  in  which  the  author  seems  to  be  a 
forerunner  of  the  later  Sadduceeism,  and  of  the  indifferentism 
characteristic  of  a  particular  [447J  Jewish  party  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  partly  (Tyler,  Plumptre)  on  the  ground  of  traces 
which  the  Book  is  supposed  to  contain  of  Cireek  influences, 
especially  of  Epicurean  and  Stoic_,teaching.  It  is  true,  a  know- 
ledge of  Greek  speculation  may  sometimes  have  influenced  the 
writer's  thought.  There  is  force  in  Kuenen*s  arguments ;  but 
the  paucity  of  independent  data  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  does  not  enable  us  to  say  whether 
they  are  decisive,  or  whether  the  characteristics  referred  to  may 
not  have  shown  themselves  earlier.  Nowack  (p.  196  f.)  hesitates 
between  the  two  dates  proposed,  considering  that  the  allusions 
are  not  decisive  in  favour  of  either,  but  allowing  that  the 
language,  if  its  testimony,  in  the  absence  of  more  definite 
standards  of  comparison,  be  rightly  interpreted,  supiK)rts  the 
later  date.  On  the  whole,  a  date  during  the  Greek  period,  and 
approaching  b.c.  200,  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  probable.! 

The  question  whether  Greek  influences  are  traceable  in  Ecclesiastes  is 
treated  with  discrimination  by  P.  KJeinert,  Stud,  u,  KriL  1883,  p.  761  ff., 
who  argues  that,  although  the  general  intellectual  atmosphere  to  which  the 
■later  systems  of  Greek  philosophy  owe  their  origin  no  doubt  breathes  in  it, 
the  specific  resemblances  which  have  been  pointed  to  are  not  sufficiently 
close,  or  distinctive,  to  justify  the  opinion  that  they  were  derived  from  any  of 
these  systems.  A.  Palm,  QohtUth  und  dU  nach- Aristottlische  Philosopkie^ 
18S5  (who  gives  an  interesting  collection  of  parallels  from  the  later  classical 

•  4M-16.  6«  (perhaps);  8'»  ;  g'^-W;  io^»  ;  10". 

t  Against  the  views  of  Gratz  (who  assigns  the  Book  to  the  age  of  Herod 
the  Great,  and  supposes  it  to  be  a  satire  on  his  atiministration),  and  of  Uenaa 
{f,  125  B.C.),  sec  Kuenen,  Thl\  1883,  p.  I29fr.,  Ondetz,  §  104.  3,  105.  5. 
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writers),  tad  Kuener  (B  ro5.  9,  3),  think  that  ihe  book  shows  clearer  Iracei 
of  the  impression  which  (lieek  speculation  had  made  upon  the  author,  and 
consider  that,  though  he  never  abandoned  his  distinctively  Jewish  stand- 
point, or  adopted,  as  such,  Ihe  tenets  of  a  particular  school,  he  was  oflen 
guided  in  his  line  of  thought  by  his  knowledge  of  the  questinns  that  were 
being  debated  by  contemporary  Greek  thinkers.  Similarly  Comill,  g  43 
['45].  4.  Stated  in  this  moderate  form,  the  hj-pothesis  is  not  an  improbable 
one.  P.  Meniel,  I>t  Griethhihi  Einffuss  auf  Pndigtr  und  Wiishtil 
Saiemiii  (1889),  pp.  1-38,  criticises  chiefly  the  attempt  of  Edm.  PHeideicr,  in 
his  work  on  tleraclitus,  to  trace  the  influence  of  that  philosopher  in  Qoh^lelh. 
/tUegrily  of  Qolifltlh.  (i)  It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  Epilogue, 
la*-",  is  the  work  of  the  author  of  the  Book.  The  author's  meditations  end 
evidently  at  13' :  and  iz*'"  has  been  regarded  as  a  "  c;nTnmi-TiHi^ffy  mi^tn- 
lion,"  added  by  an  editor,  or  peihaps  by  those  who  admitted  the  Book  into 
the  C^on,  justifying  its  admissaon  (v.*-"!,  and  pointing  out  (v."*-")  what 
was  the  true  moral  of  its  preaching  (Plamptic).  (2)  It  has  further  been 
questioned'  whether  certain  passages,  not  in  harmony  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  Book,  may  not  be  later  insertions  in  it,  vii.  3"  ii*  la""-  ">.  (i) 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  that  (i*""  ii 
by  the  author  of  tile  Book  ;  it  is  true,  these  verses  contain  [448]  some  un- 
usual expressions  ;  but  their  general  tone  and  strain  is  quite  that  of  the  Book 
generally  (with  v.'^''  cf.  1  "■}.  ll""'*  stands  upon  a  different  fooling,  and  must 
be  considered  in  connexion  with  (a).  The  diflicully  which  these  passages 
present  is  this.  It  is  clear  that  Qoh^lelh,  as  a  whole,  knows  nothing  of  a 
future  life:  and  3"'"  (KV.)  the  doctrine  is  expressly  treated  as  unprovcn, 
3"  1 1*  la",  however,  seem  to  leach  it.  The  allenipt  to  reconcile  them  with 
the  rest  of  (he  Book  by  the  support  ion  that  ihere  are  "  Two  Voices "+  in 
Qobileth  cannot  be  sustained.  The  author's  aphorisms  are  no  statements  of 
(he  arguments  for  and  against  future  retribution  ;  nor  is  the  higher  faith  (if  it 
can  he  so  leiined)  of  c.  la  in  any  way  the  outcome  of  a  previous  train  of 
reltection.     It  thus  differs  from  the  poem  of  Tennyson.     In  the  poem  there 

Iis  a  real  debate :  and  the  voice  of  doubt,  having  shown  itself  powerless  in 
argument,  is  finally  silenced  by  a  particular  observation  of  the  poet.  No 
such  debate  is,  however,  traceable  in  Qohtlclh  ;  the  passages  in  question  are 
introduced  abruptly,  anil  stand  isolated.  But  3",  by  the  punctuation  akr 
{'•  for  /le  hath  affoinied  a  time  for,"  ic.)  for  c«*  "  Ih/ie,"  adopted  by 
Delitisch  and  others,  is  referred  quite  naturally  to  temporal  judgments. 
II*  la",  as  they  stand,  may  be  interpreted  similarly.^     la'  expresses  just 

•SeeChejne,  pp.an,  232  ff.  238 f. 

tCf.  Chcyne,  pp  I4S.  3°"  •  ^^^  Plumptre,  pp.  53,  211  f.,  %%A,i. 

X  If,  however,  it  be  thought  thai  these  two  verses  can  be  reasonably 
interpreted  only  of  judgment  hereafter,  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  but 
to  treat  Ihem  as  later  insertions.  Had  this  truth  been  a  icrlainly  to  (Johelelh 
("and  knew  that  for  all  these  things,"  &c.),  as  it  was,  for  instance,  to  the 
autbOTof  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  it  seems  impossible  but  that  the  allusions  to 
it  would  have  I  een  more  fre<iuent  anil  distinct,  and,  indeed,  that  the  genera] 
Icooc  of  the  Book  would  have  been  different. 
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the  reversal  of  G^n.  ^\  llie  question  of  the  cantinued  consciousness  of  the 
"spirit"  does  not  appear  to  be  before  the  author.*  Il'*'  "  are  not  so 
reulily  explained.  These  passages  tmphasiti  godliness  in  a  maDnei  foreign 
to  the  general  spirit  of  Qoheleth,  whose  summum  Uimin  is  the  discreel 
and  temperate  ^M_/iy«n)/^/i/t.  The  context  of  12''  (cf.  11")  would  point 
to  the  same  summuiH  ionum  being  inculcated  here,  viz.  the  enjoyment  of  life 
while  the  powers  are  fresh,  rather  than  the  importance  of  banning  the 
■ervice  of  God  in  youth.  And  if  i  a*^  (to  yauik)  be  treated  as  a  mbsequeot 
iOKrtioa,  this  is  the  sense  which  the  original  teit  will  hare  expressed  ("or 
ever,"  &c.  connecting  with  11'').  12'*  similarly  lays  stress  upon  a  thought 
imfticit  ID  the  leaching  of  the  Book  (2*<  &c.:  p.  47a),  [449]  but  disregards 
that  which  is  exfi/icil.  Hence  the  conjecture  (which  would  also  account  for 
the  unfinished  form  of  parts  of  the  Bnok]  that  the  author's  meditations  were 
left  by  him  at  his  death  in  an  incomplete  slate  (Cheyne,  pp.  204,  &c),  and 
that  J21''''-"  were  added  by  an  editor  for  Ihe  purpose  of  stating  distinctly 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  [rue  moral  of  the  Book,  and  disarming  possible 
objections  which  the  general  tenor  of  its  teaching  miEhl  provoke.  The  con- 
jecture, especially  as  regards  12'"-",  must  J>e  allowed  lo  be  a  plausible  one. 
Al  the  same  lime,  the  Ihought  is  in  other  patLs  of  Qohelelh  not  entirely  con- 
sistent, or  l<^catly  developed ;  and  the  author  himself  may  have  appended 
the  two  closing  verses  with  the  same  purpose  in  view  as  his  supposed  eilitor.t 
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LlTBRATUBR— H,  A.  C  Havemick,  Mini,  in  da]  AT.  S.  I  (1839). 
p.  33Sff.;  Ewald,  Hislery  ef  Urael,  i.  p.  196  f.,  v.  p.  zjolT.;  E.  Benheau 
in  DU  Bb.  Esra,  Nich.  und EHer  (in  the  K^^.  Hdb.\  i86j,'  (revised  by  V. 
Ryssel),  1887  ;  C.  F.  Keil  in  the  BibL  Commtniar  uher  die  Ckronii,  Esra, 
Nek.  u.  Ester,  1870 ;  S.  Oetlli  in  Die  Gesch.  Hagiografhen,  in  Strack  and 
Zockler's  Kg/.  Kemia.  1889,  p.  227  ff.;  Dieolafoi,  "Le  Line  d' Esther  et  le 
pdtais  d'Assu^rus,"  Kev.  des  Aiudei  Juivei,  1S8S  [Aclts  el  Cenflraues, 
p.  cclxv  ff.)  ;  B.  Jacob,  "  Esther  bei  den  LXX,"  ZA  TW.  1890,  p.  341  ff. 

The  Book  of  Esther  relates  how  Esther,  a  Jewish  resident  in 
the  Persian  capital,  Susa,  rose  to  be  queen  of  Ahasuerus,  i>. 
Xerxes  (ac  485-465),  and  how,  in  virtue  of  her  position,  sbe 

"  Notice  that  in  Ps.  104"  the  "  spirit  "  (mi)  of  animeli  is  "  gathered  in" 
by  God  at  their  death. 

t  Griili's  conjecture  on  12''  (a/.  Cheyne,  pp.  225  f.,  300)  is  infelicitous. 
The  originality  of  the  entire  Epili^ue  is  elaborately  defended  by  Kuenen 
[Onderz.'  lii,  pp.  179-191).  Bui  he  saves  12"-"  (p.  l89f.)  only  by  under- 
standing it  to  express,  not  the  highest  end  of  man  absolutely,  but  the  ifn- 
diliait  under  which  enjoyment,  which  Qohclclh  regards  as  the  chief  end  of 
life,  is  attainable.  This  makes  Qohelcth's  teaching  consistent ;  but  the 
limitation  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  terms  of  Ihe  (ei:l.  The  truth  is, 
12'*'"  can  be  vindicated  for  the  author  only  at  the  cost  of  ai 
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succeeded  in  rescuing  her  countrymen  from  the  destruction  which 
Haman,  the  king's  favourite  courtier,  had  prepared  for  them. 

The  story  may  be  told  briefly  as  follows  : — Ahasuerus,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  gave  a  great  feast,  first,  for  i8o  days,  to 
the  principal  men  of  his  kingdom,  and  then  for  7  days  to 
all  the  people  of  Shushan  (Susa) ;  on  the  last  day,  he  ordered 
his  seven  eunuchs  to  bring  in  his  queen  Vashti,  in  order  that 
she  might  display  her  beauty  in  presence  of  his  guests.  Upon 
her  refusing  to  comply  with  this  request,  the  king,  fearing  that 
her  example  might  encourage  other  wives  to  disregard  their 
husbands*  wishes,  resolved  to  put  her  away  by  a  royal  edict; 
and,  further,  sent  [450]  instructions  into  all  parts  of  his  empire 
that  every  man  was  to  be  master  in  his  own  house  (a  i).  The 
king,  after  his  wrath  had  subsided,  took  measures  to  supply 
Vashti's  place.  Accordingly,'  all  the  most  beautiful  virgins  in 
Persia  were  collected  at  Susa,  and  after  12  months'  preparation, 
presented  to  the  king.  His  choice  fell,  in  the  7  th  year  of  his 
reign,  upon  Esther,  the  cousin  and  adopted  daughter  of 
Mordecai,  a  Benjaminite  resident  in  Susa,  who  was  forthwith 
installed  formally  in  the  palace  as  queen.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Mordecai  was  enabled,  through  Esther,  to  give  information  con- 
cerning a  plot  which  two  of  the  royal  chamberlains  had  formed 
against  the  king's  life ;  the  conspirators  were  hanged,  and 
Mordecai's  good  deed  was  inscribed  in  the  archives  of  the 
kingdom  (c.  2). 

After  this  Ahasuerus  promoted  a  certain  Haman  above  all 
his  other  nobles,  and  directed  his  servants  to  do  obeisance  to 
him.  As  Mordecai  refused,  Haman,  deeming  himself  slighted, 
conceived  against  both  him  and  his  people  a  violent  hatred ; 
and  persuaded  the  king,  in  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  on  the 
13th  day  of  the  ist  month,  to  issue  an  edict,  which  was  pub- 
lished throughout  the  empire,  that  11  months  hence,  on  the  13th 
day  of  the  12th  month,  Adar,  the  Jews,  in  every  province,  young 
and  old,  should  be  massacred,  and  their  goods  confiscated  (c  3). 
This  decree  aroused  naturally  the  greatest  alarm  among  the 
Jews  j  Mordecai,  however,  contrived  to  inform  Esther  of  it,  and 
induced  her  to  intercede  with  the  king  on  behalf  of  her  nation 
(c  4).  Accordingly,  having  gained  the  king's  favour,  and 
obtained  from  him  a  promise  to  grant  her  what  she  desired, 
''even  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom,**  she,  in  the  first  instance, 
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rerely  invited  him  and  Haitian  to  a  banquet  At  the  banquet 
the  king  repeated  his  promise  ;  but  Esther  merely  begged  them 
to  come  again  on  the  morrow  to  another  banquet,  Hainan, 
Highly  elated  at  the  honour  done  to  him,  and  hoping  next  day 
to  obtain  from  the  king  an  order  for  Mordecai's  punishment,  at 
his  wife's  suggestion  had  a  gallows  erected,  50  cubits  high,  for 
his  rival's  execution  (c.  5). 

That  night  it  happened  that  the  king,  being  unable  to  sleep, 
ordered  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  Co  be  read  before  him. 
Among  the  contents  that  were  read  out  was  the  record  of  the 
plot  of  the  two  chamberlains,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  frustrated  by  Mordecai's  timely  information.  Upon  learn- 
ing that  no  reward  had  been  conferred  upon  Mordecai  for  [451] 
his  good  deed,  the  king  asked  Haman,  when  he  arrived  in  the 
morning,  what  should  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king 
delighted  to  honour.  Haman,  imagining  that  the  king  could 
be  thinking  only  of  himself,  named  the  very  highest  marks  of 
royal  approval,  which,  to  his  intense  mortification,  he  was  directed 
at  once  personally  to  bestow  upon  .MordecaL  Having  carried 
out  these  instructions,  Haman  hastened  back  home,  greatly 
dejected ;  and  his  wife  predicted  yet  worse  things  for  him  In 
the  future  (c  6). 

At  the  banquet,  upon  the  king's  repeating  once  more  his 
previous  offer,  Esther  now  answered  plainly,  and  be^ed  him  to  ■ 
save  her  and  her  people  from  the  destruction  with  which  they 
were  threatened.  The  king,  apparently  surprised,  asked  who 
had  brought  this  danger  upon  them,  and  was  told  in  reply  that 
it  was  Haman.  He  instantly  rose  in  great  wrath,  and  left  the 
banquet ing-hall.  Haman  fell  down  u|ion  his  knees  to  crave  the 
queen's  intercession;  the  king  returning,  and  finding  him  at 
her  feet,  imagined  that  he  was  insulting  her  j  and  a  courtier 
observing  opportunely  that  the  gallows  prepared  for  Mordecai  ■ 
was  ready  outside,  he  ordered  his  immediate  execution  upon 
it  (c.  7). 

Mordecai  was  now  installed  in  Haman's  position  ;  and  Esther 
set  herself  to  frustrate,  if  possible,  the  decree  gainst  the  Jews. 
As  the  Persian  laws  did  not  permit  this  decrpe  to  be  directly 
revoked,  Ahasuerus,  on  the  23rd  day  of  the  3rd  month,  authorised 
Mordecai  to  issue  an  edict,  which,  like  the  previous  one,  was 
transmitted  to  every  part  of  the  empire,  [lermittii^  the  Jews^  on 
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the  day  appointed  for  their  destruction,  to  defend  themselves 
against  their  assailants  (c.  8).  Accordingly,  when  the  13th  of 
Adar  arrived,  the  Jews  in  every  place  acted  in  concert  together, 
and  prevailed  against  their  enemies.  In  Susa  they  slew  500  men, 
including  the  ten  sons  of  Haman ;  and  as  Esther,  in  answer  to 
the  king,  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Jews  might  be  permitted  to 
act  similarly  on  the  next  day,  they  slew  on  the  14th  300  more. 
In  the  provinces  of  the  empire  the  Jews  slew,  on  the  13th, 
75,000  of  their  enemies,  and  observed  the  following  day,  the 
14th,  as  a  day  of  rejoicing.  In  the  capital,  as  two  days  were 
occupied  with  the  slaughter,  the  15  th  was  celebrated  as  the 
day  of  rejoicing.  To  commemorate  this  deliverance  from  their 
enemies,  Mordecai  and  Esther  sent  letters  to  the  Jews  dispersed 
throughout  the  empire,  instructing  them  to  observe  annually  the 
1 4th  and  1 5th  of  Adar  "  as  days  of  feasting  and  gladness,  and  of 
[452]  sending  portions  one  to  another,  and  gifts  to  the  poor  " — 
the  14th  in  the  country,  and  the  15th  in  cities  (9^^).  The  days 
were  called  the  days  of  Puritn^  with  allusion  to  the  "  lot "  (Pur) 
which  Haman  had  originally  cast  (3*^)  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  day  of  the  massacre  (c.  9). 

The  Book  closes  with  an  account  of  the  might  and  greatness 
of  Mordecai,  which  it  is  stated  stood  recorded  in  the  royal 
archives  of  Media  and  Persia  (c.  10). 

The  aim  of  the  Book  of  Esther  is  manifest :  it  is  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  Feast  of  Purim,  and  to  suggest  motives  for  its 
observance.  The  first  subsequent  allusion  to  the  feast  is  in 
2  Mace, — written  probably  about  the  time  of  the  Christian  era, 
— where  it  is  said  (15^®)  that  the  Jews  resolved  to  celebrate  their 
victory  over  Nicanor  (b.c.  161)  on  Adar  13,  irpo  /ua?  -rjp.ipas  t^s 
Map8oxaiic^9  ijfiipa^.  This  "day  of  Mordecai"  is  evidently 
the  day  appointed  by  Mordecai  to  be  observed  by  the  Jews  in 
commemoration  of  their  deliverance,  viz.  Adar  14.*  In  later 
times  the  Book  of  Esther,  recording,  as  it  did,  a  signal  national 
triumph,  acquired  great  popularity  among  the  Jews ;  and  was 
even  ranked  by  them  as  superior  both  to  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  and  to  all  other  parts  of  the  Hagiographa. 

That  a  young  Jewess,  resident  in  Susa,  may  have  been  taken 
into  the  harem  of  the  Persian  king,  and  there,  with  the  assist- 

*  But  the  passage  only  proves  that  the  day  was  observed  when  the  author 
of  2  Mace,  lived  ;  there  is  no  similar  allusion  in  z  Mace  7^  ^. 
31 
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ance  of  a  relative,  may  have  been  the  means  of  averting  from  a 
portion  of  her  fellow-countrymen  the  ruin  which  some  high 
official,  whom  they  had  offended,  had  devised  against  them,  is 
fully  within  the  limits  of  historical  possibility.*  The  historical 
character  of  the  nanative,  as  we  possess  it,  has,  however,  been 
very  differently  estimated  by  ditTerent  writers.  To  some  the 
narrative  has  appeared  to  teem  with  improbabilities ;  by  others 
it  has  been  defended  in  every  particular  as  thoroughly  possible 
and  credible.  It  may  be  admitted  that  it  contains  details 
which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  standard  for  estimating  objectively. 
But  putting  aside  trivial  or  inconclusive  criticisms,  and  also  dis- 
r^arding  such  details  as  may  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the 
capricious  character  of  Xerxes  (which  is  attested  independently 
by  Herodotus),  it  can  sdU  hardly  be  pronounced  altogether  free 
from  improbabilities. 

[453]  Thus  I,  Esther  cannot,  it  leems,  have  been  Ahasuenis'  ftutn. 
Jlelween  the  Jlh  and  Ihe  12th  years  of  hb  reign  (2"  3')  Xeraes'  (]uecn  WM 
Ameslris,  a  superstitious  and  cruel  women  (Hdt.  7,  1 14.  9,  I  la),  who  cannot 
be  idendtied  with  Esther,  and  who  leaves  no  place  for  Elsther  beside  her. 
Esther  may  h&ve  been  one  of  the  women  in  the  king's  harem  ;  but  the 
narrative  represents  her  consistently  as  queen,  and  as  sole  queen  (z"  &c.). 
Moreover,  the  manner  in  which  she  was  selected  is  in  conflict  with  the  law 
by  which  Ihe  Persian  monarch,  in  his  choice  of  a  queen,  was  limited  to  seven 
noble  families  of  Persia  (cf.  Hdl.  3,  S4).  Again,  the  public  notificaliun  of 
the  decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  ilevm  months  before  it  was  to  take 
effect  seems  scarcely  probable — the  assumption  that  it  was  Hainan's  i^ect 
to  induce  the  Jews  indirectly  to  leave  the  Persian  dominion  being  countenanced 
by  nothing  in  the  narrative,  which,  in  fact,  implies  distinctly  that  theii  actual 
min  was  contemplated  (3'  4'~>-  "'),  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  (hoi^h  the 
courtiers  (in  spite  of  the  admonition  3'°-  *")  are  manifoslly  aware  of  Esther's 
relationship  to  Mordecai,  and  Murdecai  is  known  to  be  a  Jew  (3*-  •  4c.), 
Haman  seems  not  to  suspect  the  relationship  ;  and  Ahasuerus,  although  he  had 
himself  (3*"")  authorized  the  decree,  not  only  (6'°)  honours  the  Jew  Mordecai 
(which  might  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  his  good  deed),  but  is  sur|vis«d  to 
be  toM  of  its  existence  {7*-'). 

z.  To  many  critics,  moreover,  the  narrative  as  t  whole  seems  to  read  as 
a  romance  rather  than  as  a  history  ;  the  incidents  at  each  stage  seem  laid  so 
as  tu  prepare  for  the  next,  which  duly  follows  without  hitch  or  interruption. 
It  is  trui',  certainly,  that  considerable  ait  is  shown  in  the  ciHnposilion  of  the 
Book.  Mordecai  and  Ilaman  stand  in  manifest  contrast  to  each  other :  the 
two  edicts  and  the  circumstances  of  their  promulgation  (3"""  ;  8^*-")  aiK 
similarly-  cniitrasled  1  (he  climax  of  diFRcully  and  danger  for  the  Jews  11 
reached,  from  which,  by  an  unexpected  turn  of  events,  thej  are  suddenly 

•  Comp.  Ewald,  v.  331  ;  Nbldeke,  AT.  Lit.  p.  85. 
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released :  the  double  banquet  (5** '  7*)  allows  scope  in  the  interval  for  the 
contrasted  pictures,  first  of  Haman^s  exultation  (S*'**),  then  of  his  vexation 
(6^^"^), — a  prelude  and  omen  of  the  greater  humiliation  that  is  to  follow 
(c  7).  Fact,  however,  is  proverbially  sometimes  stranger  than  fiction :  so 
that  it  is  somewhat  precarious  to  build  a  far-reaching  argument  upon  appear- 
ances of  this  nature.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  incidents 
thus  mutually  related  are  cucumulated  in  Esther  ;  and  they,  at  least,  authorize 
the  inference  that,  whatever  materials  the  narrator  may  have  had  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  hai  elaborated  them  with  the  conscious  design  of  exhibiting  vividly 
the  dramatic  contrasts  which  they  suggested  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  shows  himself  well  informed  on 
Persian  manners  and  institutions ;  he  does  not  commit  anachron- 
isms such  as  occur  in  Tobit  or  Judith;  and  the  character  of 
Xerxes,  as  drawn  by  him,  is  in  agreement  with  history.  The 
conclusion  to  which,  on  the  whole,  the  facts  point,  and  which 
is  adopted  by  most  modern  critics  (e^,  Oettli,  p.  233),  is  that 
[454]  though  the  narrative  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  to  have 
a  substantial  historical  basis,  it  includes  items  that  are  not  strictly 
historical:  the  elements  of  the  narrative  were  supplied  to  the 
author  by  tradition,  and,  aided  by  his  knowledge  of  Persian  life 
and  customs  (for  he  cannot  have  lived  long  after  the  Persian 
empire  reached  its  close),  he  combined  them  into  a  consistent 
picture :  in  some  cases  the  details  were  coloured  already  by 
tradition  before  they  came  to  the  author's  hand,  in  other  cases 
they  owe  their  present  form  to  the  author's  love  of  dramatic 
effect  An  evident  collateral  aim  of  the  narrative  is  to  magnify 
the  importance  and  influence  of  the  Jews.  Of  all  the  maidens 
collected  at  Susa,  it  is  a  Jewess  who  is  the  fortunate  one,  and 
who,  throughout,  is  successful  in  all  that  she  essays  to  obtain 
from  the  king.  Not  the  Jews  only,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Susa 
generally  are  troubled  by  the  first  edict,  as  they  are  delighted  by 
the  second  (3^*  8^^).  Haman,  the  Jews'  enemy,  is  disgraced, 
and  consigned  to  the  fate  which  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai 
(5^*  7^^)  •  Mordecai  succeeds  to  his  position  (8^-  ^* ;  cf.  3^-  ^°), 
issues  the  decree  which  is  to  neutralise  his  (8^^* ;  cf.  4^^),  and  is 
represented  finally  as  invested  with  even  greater  authority  and 
importance  (9^^**;  c.  10).  The  Jews  themselves  find  favour 
with  the  Persians  (8^^),  are  regarded  with  awe  (8^^  9^**"^),  and 
secure  an  unexampled  triumph  over  their  foes.*     It  is  in  some 

*  Notice,  also,  the  second  speech  of  Haman's  wife  (6*'),  which  is  both 
'B  pointed  contrast  with  her  first  (5^^),  and  also  plainly  reflects  the  nai  rotor's 
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of  the  details  connected  with  his  picture  of  the  Jews  that  the 
author's  narrative  is  most  open  to  the  suspicion  of  exa^era- 
tioD.  It  is  probable  in  fact  that  the  datiger  which  threatened 
the  Jews  vi'as  a  local  one,  and  that  the  massacre  which  they  . 
wrought  upon  their  foes  was  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  is 
represented.* 

Materials  do  not  exist  for  fixing  otherwise  than  approximately 
the  date  at  which  the  Book  of  Esther  was  composed.  Xerxes  is 
described  (ii')  in  terms  which  imply  that  his  reign  lay  in  a 
somewhat  distant  past  when  the  author  wrote.  By  the  majority 
of  critics  the  Book  is  assigned  either  to  the  early  years  of  the 
[455]  Greek  period  (which  b^an  b.c.  332),  or  to  the  3rd  cent.  ■ 
B.c.t  With  such  a  date  the  diction  would  well  agree,  which, 
though  superior  to  that  of  the  Chronicler,  and  more  acommo- 
daled  to  the  model  of  the  earlier  historical  books,  contains 
many  late  words  and  idioms,  and  exhibits  much  deterioration  in 
syntax. 

The  character  of  the  Hebrew  style  of  Esther  may  be  inferred  (rom  the 
remarks  on  p.  joS-  Words  or  idioms  peculiar  to  Esther,  or  occuning  other- 
wise (in  Biblical  Hebrew)  only  in  the  passages  cited,  are— p'3,  itif  1' 
[cf,  for  the  form  wnr  a  Ch.  30",  np')'  Eccl.  I2"t),  OJ".  "»i3,  -dko  (cf. 
ijioto}.  '"="  [^'/).  r".  ■'"='''  ''"'W  (*'.  Job  **").  ''diq  (Ges..Kauljsch, 
§  7a,  It.  7),  in  KPi  (a"-  "  sM,  for  the  earlier  [n  use,  which  occurs  here  only 
in  the  stereotyped  phrase  5*  ;'  8'),  mf,  rpm,  imi  (a  Ch.  16"  J),  ntrm,  o-rin, 
B'3-»,  n^TRt,  npBB  (Eir.  7*),  V"  5*  fas  Eccl.  iz*,  and  b  Aram.),  pu.  pan 
( =  .  '^1>.  yan,  irrnn,  mi  V  (9").     Several  of  these  ate  of  Aramaic  origin. 

point  of  view.  It  is  singular  that  no  motive  is  assigned  for  Mordecai's 
disregard  of  Persian  etiquette :  obeisance  to  a  superior  was  quite  usual  in 
BQcieiil  Israel ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  surest  that  Ilaman  claimed  Divint 
honours. 

*  Sayce,  who  defended  formerly  {Inlrod.  te  Esr.  Nth.  and  Ell.,  1885,  p. 
98  ff.)  the  historical  credibilily  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  is  of  opinion  now 
{Monutnenli,  p.  469  ff}  that  it  contains  improbobk  and  unhistorical  repre- 
sentations ;  and  con»ders  it  to  be  "  an  example  of  Jewish  Haggadah," — i.i. 
moralizing  tale  or  romance  [on  the  original  signi^cntion  of  the  term,  see 
below,  p.  487  nole\,  attached  mostly  to  historical  names  or  events, — *'  which 
has  been  founded  upon  one  of  those  semi-historical  tales,  of  which  the  Persian 
chronicles  seem  to  have  licen  full." 

t  Ewald,  Bleek,  Noldeke,  Dillmann,  Bertheau,  von  Orelli  (in  Henef'i 
Encyct.  ed.  a),  Oettli.  Against  the  slrani^e  views  of  (iratz  and  Bloch  on  the 
date  and  aim  of  the  Book,  see  Kuenen,  §  3S.  14.  15. 

J  And  elsewbere ;  but  in  an  ahilra.l  sense  the  form  is  chiefly  Late :  cf. 
Stiack  and  Siegfried,  Lchrb.  dir  Ntalnhr.  Sfr.  %^^^. 
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^Vfn=: suitable,  2",  is  a  Mishnic  sense  :  Zunz  (ZDMG.  1873,  P*  685)  notes  also 
as  recalling  the  style  of  the  Mishnah  .ti^s  lay  3*  (cf.  g'^'-,  2  Ch.  24**),  nry 
310  DV  9*',  and  ">KT  no,  9*.  See  also  the  citations  from  Esther,  pp.  475, 
506 f.,  535  ff-  The  principal  Persian  words  are:  O'Dmu,  i*  6*  (also  Dan. 
!•) ;  osna  cotton  {or  Jine  linen),  i* ;  Dins  decree  (p.  475,  No.  12);  D'aanirnK 
satraps  (also  Dan. ) ;  prnfi  (also  in  Ezr.  in  the  form  Jjens) ;  m  law  (also  Ezr. 
8",  and  in  the  Aram,  of  Ezr.  and  Dan.),  d'2DT  8^®  (also  in  Syr.),  D'iinrnK 
(S***'  "),  niJH  /^//^r  (also  2  Ch.  30**  •,  and  in  Neh.     Ultimately  Assyrian). 

Whether  the  name  "Purim"  is  rightly  explained  (9*)  is  open  to  doubt. 
The  incident  with  which  the  term  is  connected  (3')  is  altogether  subordinate 
in  the  narrative,  and  not  likely  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  festival.  There 
is  also  a  more  serious  difficulty.  No  Persian  word  rLsembling  Pur,  with  the 
meaning  "lot,"  is  known  to  exist.*  Lagarde  attempts  an  explanation  based 
on  the  reading  of  the  LXX  4»povpai,  in  Lucian's  recension  4»ovpdaia  ;  but  this 
can  hardly  be  right :  whatever  the  etymological  difficulties  attaching  to 
the  term,  the  form  **  Purim "  is  supported  fy  the  trculition  of  the  feast 
iiself 

[456]  Much  fault  has  been  found  with  the  temper  displayed 
in  the  Book  of  Esther :  it  is  said,  for  instance,  to  breathe  a  spirit 
of  vengeance  and  hatred,  without  any  redeeming  feature ;  and  to 
be  further  removed  from  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  than  any  other 
Book  of  the  OT.  It  is  impossible  altogether  to  acquit  it  of  this 
accusation.  In  the  first  place  (looking  at  the  narrative  as  it 
stands),  the  Jews  had  been  brought  into  a  position  of  mortal 
danger  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  by  the  irrational 
malice  of  a  foe ;  and  it  was  both  natural  and  right  that  Mordecai 
and  Esther  should  do  what  lay  in  their  power  to  extricate  them 
from  it  In  what  is  narrated  in  c.  4-7  no  blame  can  be  attached 
to  them.  The  terms  of  the  second  decree  were,  however, 
dictated  by  Mordecai  and  Esther  themselves  (8®  **as  it  liketh 
you  ") ;  and  if  all  that  it  authorized  the  Jews  to  do  was  to  act  in 

•  LAgarde,  Purim,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Gesch.  der  Religion  (1887),  pp.  18-28. 
The  Pers.  pare  means  **  part,  portion "  {fi^poi,  pars) ;  but  though  a  word 
meaning  "  lot "  may  acquire  the  derived  sense  of  allotted  portion  (as  icX^pof, 
Viu  Jud.  i'),  it  is  manifestly  an  unsound  argument  to  infer  that  a  word 
meaning  properly  '*  portion  "  would  acquire  the  meaning  lot,  Lagarde  shows 
that  *'  lot "  is  expressed  in  Persian  by  altogether  different  words.  Zimmem 
{ZATiV,  1891,  p.  157  ff.)  derives  **  Purim"  from  the  Bab.  puchru,  assembly 
(viz.  of  the  gods,  under  the  presidency  of  Marduk,  on  New  Year's  day, 
Nisan  i  [cf.  Est.  3^,  to  fix  the  destinies  for  the  coming  year),  and  thinks  that 
the  Feast  of  Purim  is  in  its  origin  a  Jewish  adaptation  of  the  Babylonian 
festival  of  the  New  Year,  which  was  celebrated  annually  with  great  pomp  in 
the  first  days  of  Nisan. 
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sel/defince  against  any  who  assailed  them,  it  would  be  perfectly 
legitimate.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  to  do  more  than  this.  It 
authorizes  the  Jews  to  take  the  lives  of  those  who  surely  must 
have  been  harmless  to  them,  the  "httle  ones  and  the  women": 
we  are  told,  further,  that  when  the  terms  of  this  decree  became 
known,  the  people  everywhere  either  actually  rejoiced  or  stood 
in  awe  of  the  Jews  (8"**"'') ;  but  this  being  so,  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  as  many  as  7S,ooo  persons  would  take  the  aggres- 
sive against  them :  it  seems  consequently  impossible  to  acquit 
Mordccai  of  permitting,  and  the  Jews  of  er^aging  in,  an  unpro- 
voked massacre.  Nor,  as  it  seems,  can  the  request  iu  91*  be 
excused.  Not  satisfied  with  the  death  of  Haman's  ten  sons, 
Esther  here  demands  their  public  exposure  on  the  gaUows ;  and 
obtains  permission,  besides,  for  a  second  massacre  in  Susa,  where 
500  persons  (as  she  knew,  v.'*)  had  been  massacred  already. 
If  all  these  measures  were  necessary  in  se/f-defeiue,  they  need  no 
justification ;  but  the  terms  of  the  narrative  itself  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  think  that  this  was  the  case,  Mordecai  and 
his  compatriots  can  be  completely  justified  only  at  the  cost  of 
the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  narrative.  And  this  an  impartial 
historical  criticism  entitles  us  happily  to  doubt  (cf,  p.  482  f.). 

Turning  now  from  the  facts  narrated  to  the  narrative,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  it  is  remarkable  that  whereas 
generally  in  the  OT,  national  and  religious  interests  are  com- 
mingled, they  are  here  divorced:  the  national  feeling  bdng 
extremely  strong,  and  the  religious  feeling  being  practically  [457] 
absent  altogether.  In  F.wald's  words,  in  passirig  to  Esther  fmta 
other  books  of  the  OT.,  we  "fall  from  heaven  to  earth."  Not 
only  does  the  name  of  God  not  occur  in  the  Book,  but  the  • 
point  of  view  is  throughout  purely  secular :  the  preservation  of 
the  race  as  such,  and  its  worldly  greatness,  not  the  perpetuation 
or  diffusion  of  its  religion,  ate  the  objects  in  which  the  author's 
interest  is  manifestly  centred.*  This  peculiarity  is  probably  to  be 
explained  from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Book  arose. 
The  Feast  of  Purim,  the  observance  of  which  it  was  intended  to 
inculcate,  had  no  religious  character :  even  in  its  origin,  no 
hint  is  dropped  of  its  having  been  an  occasion  of  thanksgiving  to 
C,od :  it  was  merely  a  season  of  mutual  congratulation,  and  <rf 
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sending  gifts  to  the  poor  (9"-i».  a*  &c.).  Thus  the  feast  itself 
was  the  expression  of  a  purely  national  interest ;  and  the  Book 
reflects  the  same  spirit.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  the 
author's  temper  was  to  some  extent  moulded  by  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  The  depressed  condition  of  the  nation,  which 
filled  the  brooding  soul  of  Qoh^leth  (p.  471)  with  thoughts  of 
despair,  might  well  arouse  in  a  mind  differently  constituted  feel- 
ings of  antagonism  to  foreign  nations,  and  exaggerate  in  it  the 
sentiment  of  race.  The  national  name,  the  pride  inseparable 
from  it,  the  amoition  to  assert  it  against  all  traducers,  might 
readily,  under  long  continued  depreciation,  assume  an  unhealthy 
prominence.  Even  the  author's  representation,  as  well  as  his 
tone,  seems  sometimes  to  reflect  the  associations  of  his  own  age. 
He  pictures  the  Jews,  for  instance,  as  surrounded  by  their 
"haters"  (9'°'  '*  &c.);  but  no  overt  act  is  attributed  to  them: 
the  only  real  enemy  of  the  Jews  is  Haman.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  spirit  of  Esther  is  not  that  which  prevails  gener- 
ally in  the  Old  'I'estament ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  demand, 
upon  d  priori  grounds,  that  in  every  part  of  the  Biblical  record 
the  human  interests  of  the  narrator  should,  in  the  same  d«^ree, 
be  subordinated  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Nate  fn  the  went  "  HaggaJah."^-"  Haggadih"  U  in  form  an  Aramaiz- 
ing  infin.  mpk.,  from  T|n  to  UU  (of  the  same  type  ns  i^ip  Est.  4",  above, 
p.  4S4  ;  cf.  .ipjg  3",  njiq  Isa.  30"),  used  as  a  subst.*  I(  is  commonly  ex- 
plained as  signilying  properly  tale,  narralion ;  but  W.  Bacher,  one  of  Ihe 
most  kamed  and  competent  of  living  students  of  Rabbinical  literature,  points 
out  (/e*-  April  1891.  p.  406  ff.)  that  higgid  is  lo  tell  in  the  sense  of 
dtelaring  some  particular  bet  (see  t.g.  Gen.  3"},  not  in  that  of  neounling 
or  marroHng  a  tale,  and  that  even  in  post-Biblical  Hebrew  it  is  not  found  in 
the  latter  tense :  on  the  other  hand,  he  observes  (hat  in  the  oldest  Jewish 
exegesis  (as  in  the  Mttkilia,  a  Midrashic  commentary  on  Kiodus^  alle- 
gorical or  Midrashic  expositions  are  constantly  introduced  by  the  phrase 
aiiqt'  '''V)  "  the  teit  lUclarts,"  and  infers  accordin(;1y,  very  plausibly,  that 
the  subsL  Hag^dSh  was  derived  from  this  usage,  the  term  meaning  properly 
Hmply  declaratim,  but  acquiring  by  custom  the  sense  of  an  imagiaativc 
dtvtlnfmait  of  a  thought  supposed  to  be  contained  in,  or  intimated  by,  the 
text  in  question.t 

*  A  softened  Palestinian  form  is  ^gf,-at/aM  iPIVt)  '•  see  Bacher,  p.  439. 

+  For  illustrations,  see  Schitrer,  Gesrh.  dts  Jud.  VoVtes,  ii.  J78  £f.  (Eng- 
tnnsL  II.  i.  p.  3l)9ff.];  and  cf  in  the  N.T.  Acts  7"-",  l  Cor.  10*  (see  the 
writer's  note  in  the  ExfcsiiBr,  Jan.  1889,  p.  isfT.),  Gal.  3'» 4^  (see  Light- 
fool's  note),  Heb.  a*,  3  Tim.  3',  Judc'. 
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LiTKRATURE.— F.  Hitiig  (in  the  Kgf.  Haadh.),  1850  j  H.  Ewald  in  Dit 
PrBpk.  i/«rfAj'(i868).  iii.  198 IT.  (in  the  transl.,  v.  152 ff.);  E.  B.  Piiaey, 
Daniil  ih/  PiBfhtt,  1865,  '1869;  C.  K.  Keil  (io  the  BiM.  Cemm.),  1869; 
O.  Ziicklet  (in  Lanije's  Bibclweri),  i86g :  J.  M.  Fuller  in  the  Sptaitr't 
Cemmtntaiy  (philiili^  to  1>e  often  dislnutiKl) ;  F.  Delltzsch,  srt.  "  Daniel " 
in  Heme's  Real-Bney&lofiutir?  vol.  iii.  \.i%-]t) ;  J.  Meinhold  in  Stiack  and 
Zocltler's  Kgf.  Komm.  (in  the  |art  cnlillcd  Dii  Geseh.  Ha^cgraf-htn,  1889, 
p.  a57  ff.) ;  also  Die  Com/vs.  As  B.  Daniel,  1884,  and  Btilragt  air  Eri/. 
Jes  B.  I>an.  18SS ;  A.  A.  Be^-an.  Comm.  en  Dan.  1893  ;  G.  Bdinnann  (in 
Nowack's  "Handkomm."),  1894;  F,  A.  Farrar  [in  the  "  Expositor's  Bible"), 
1895  '•  ^-  Kamphausen,  Doi  B.  Dan.  h.  die  neture  Ceschiiktsforsckuttg  (ein 
Vor(rae),  189],  and  in  Ilaupt's  .WOT.  1896  ;  A.  Itludau,  ZV  AUx.  Interpr. 
U6H  Dan.  indole,  1891  ;  A.  Freihurt  von  GhII.  Dit  Einkeitl.  da  B.  Da». 
1895;  M,  Lohr,  "Texlkrit,  Vorarb.  lu  einer  Erkl.  des  B.  T>»a.,"  ZATW.  . 
"895.  PP-75ff-.'93ff-.i896,  p.  ijff.;  C.  von Ordli,  OT*.  Ain^iny. ^ 454 1 

The  Book  of  Daniel  narratc'S  the  history  of  Daniel  (c,  1-6), 
and  the  visions  attributed  to  hiin  (c.  7-12).  It  is  written  partly 
in  Hebrew,  partly  in  Aramaic,  viz.  from  z*""  (from  "  O  king")  to 
the  end  of  c.  7. 

C.  I  (introductory).  In  the  3rd  year  of  Jehoiakim  (fl.c.  605), 
Nebuchadnezzar  lays  siege  to  Jerusalem  ;  fMtrt  of  the  vessels  of 
the  Temple,  and  some  Jewish  captives,  fall  into  his  haiids> 
iJaniel,  and  three  other  Israelitish  youths  of  noble  blood, 
Hananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah,  are  instructed  at  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's command  in  the  langu^e  and  learning  of  the  Chaldeans, 
and  educated  for  the  king's  service;  they  refrain,  however, 
studiously  from  defiling  themselves  in  any  way  by  partaking  of 
the  meat  and  drink  of  the  king.  At  the  expiration  of  three  yean 
thtir  education  is  completed ;  all  are  distinguished  for  wisdom 
and  knowledge,  Daniel  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  being  gifted  in 
particular  with  "  undeTSta.nding  in  all  visions  ;     '  ' 
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C.  3.  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  his  second  year  (b.c.  603-2),  has  a 
disquieting  itttm,  which  the  wise  men  of  the  Chaldteans  are 
unable  to  interpret  to  him.  Daniel,  the  secret  being  revealed  to 
him  in  a  vision  of  the  night  (v.'*),  interprets  it  successfully. 
The  king  in  gratitude  exalts  Daniel  to  great  honour ;  he  is  made 
[459]  "chief  governor  over  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon,"  and 
has  a  permanent  home  at  the  Court,  while  his  three  companions 
are  appointed  administrators  of  the  province  of  Babylon. 

Ncb,'B  dream  was  of  a  colossal  image,  the  head  of  gold,  Ihe  breast  and 
arms  of  ulver,  tht  body  of  brass,  Ihe  legs  of  iron,  Ihe  feet  of  iron  and  clay 
mixed;  a  stone  "cut  out  without  hands"  suddetiiy  fell,  smiting  the  feet  of 
the  ima^e,  which  thereupon  broke  up,  while  the  stone  became  a  mounUin, 
Slfing  die  whole  earth.  The  image  symlnlizes  the  an ti -theocratic  power  <^ 
the  world  ;  and  its  principal  parts  are  interpreted  to  signify  four  enipires  {or 
tli«it  rolen),  the  head  of  gold  being  Ncbuchadneuar  himself.  The  empires 
intended  {except  the  first)  are  not  mentioned  by  name ;  and  it  is  disputed 
which  are  meant.  According  tu  the  tradiliiinal  view  they  are:  (I)  the 
Chaldxan ;  (2}  the  Mcdo-Persian  (Cyrus) ;  [3)  (the  belly)  the  Macedonian 
(Alexander),  followed  by  the  empires  of  the  Keleucidie  at  Antioch,  and  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypl  (the  thighs) ;  (4)  the  Roman,  afierwards  (the  mingled 
clay  and  iron  of  the  feel)  divided  into  East  and  West  (CoDstantinople  and 
Rome),  and  ultimately  fiirther  subdivided.  According  to  many  modem  inter- 
preters, Ihe  empires  meant  are ;  (i)  the  Chnldnan ;  (z)  Ihe  Median  ;  (])  the 
Persian  ;  (4)  the  Macedonian,  issuing  in  the  oRcn  externally  allied,  but  yet 
inwardly  disunited,  empires  of  the  Diadochi  (the  Seleucidae  and  Ptolemies).* 
As  Ihe  vision  in  c.  7  is  generally  allowed  lo  lie  parallel  in  import  to  the  dream 
here,  if  the  fourth  kingdom  there  be  rightly  interpreted  of  Ihe  empire  of 
Alexander,  the  second  interpretation  will  be  the  correct  one.  In  any  case, 
the  "stone  cut  out  withoul  hands"  represents  the  kingdom  of  God,  before 
which  all  earthly  powers  are  idtimatcly  to  fall. 

C.  3.  Nebuchadnezzar  erects  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  near 
Babylon,  a  colossal  golden  image,  and  assembles  for  its  dedi- 
cation the  high  officials  of  his  kingdom,  all  being  commanded, 
under  penalty  of  being  cast  into  a  burning  fiery  furnace,  to 
fall  down  and  worship  it  at  a  given  signal.  Daniel's  three  com- 
panions refusing  to  do  this,  are  cast  into  the  furnace ;  but,  to  the 
king's  surprise,  are  wonderfully  delivered  from  the  power  of  the 
*  So  Eichhotn,  v.  Lengerkc,  Ewald,  Bleek,  Westcott  (Smith's  Die/,  itftht 
Biblt,  t.v.  "Daniel"),  Delitiich,  Mcinhold,  Kuenen.  In  favour  of  tho 
Median  and  Persian  empires  being  reckoned  separately,  it  is  remarked  that  in 
the  Book  itself  they  are  distinguished  (6*  &c. ;  8'),  and  the  rule  of  ' '  Dariui 
the  Mede"  (5"  6^  precedes  that  of  Cyrus  the  Persian.  Others  (Bertholdt, 
Zikkler,  Herzfeid)  understand  less  probably:  (1)  the  Chaldtean;  (3)  the 
'  Medo-Persian ;  (3)  the  Macedonian ;  (4)  the  Diadochi. 
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flames.  Thereupon  Nebuchadnezzar  solemnly  acknowledges 
the  power  of  their  God,  issues  a  decree  threatening  death  to  any 
who  presume  to  blaspheme  Him,  and  promotes  the  three  men 
in  the  province  of  Babylon. 

[460]  C.  4.  The  edict  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  addressed  to  all 
peoples  of  the  earth,  in  which  he  extols  (v,'-'^  **^  the  power 
and  greatness  of  the  God  of  Israel.  The  occasion  of  the  edict 
is  explained  in  v.*-".  Nebuchadnezzar  had  a  dream  of  a  mighty 
tree,  the  head  of  which  towered  to  heaven,  while  its  branches 
sheltered  the  beasts  and  fowl  of  the  earth :  as  he  watched  it, 
he  heard  the  command  given  that  it  should  be  hewn  down  to 
the  earth.  This  dream,  which  the  Chaldieans  were  unable  to 
interpret,  was  explained  to  him  by  Daniel.  The  tree  represented 
the  great  king  himself,  in  the  pride  and  splendour  of  his  empire ; 
but  the  time  should  come  when  he  would  be  humbled,  and 
his  reason  would  leave  him  for  seven  years,  that  he  might  leam 
that  the  Most  High  was  the  disposer  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  as  the  king  was  contem- 
plating from  his  palace  the  city  which  he  had  built,  Daniel's 
words  were  suddenly  verified,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  was  bereft  of 
his  reason  for  seven  years.  In  gratitude  for  his  recovery,  he 
now  issued  his  present  edict. 

C.  5.  Belsliazzar's  feast.  While  Beishazzar  and  his  lords  are 
at  a  feast,  impiously  drinking  their  wine  from  the  golden  cups 
which  had  belonged  once  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  fingers 
of  a  man's  hand  appear  writing  upon  the  wall.  The  king,  in 
alarm,  summons  the  wise  men  of  the  Chaldseans  to  interpret 
what  was  written ;  but  they  are  unable  to  do  sa  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  queen,  Daniel  is  called,  who  interprets  the  words 
to  mean  that  the  days  of  Belshazzar's  kingdom  are  niunberet^ 
and  that  it  is  about  to  he  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.* 
Daniel  is  invested  with  purple  and  a  chain  o(  gold,  and  made 
one  of  the  three  chief  ministers  in  the  kingdom  (v/-*;  see 
QI'B.^  and  RV.  marg.).  The  same  night  Beishazzar  is  slain, 
and  "  Darius  the  Mede  "  receives  the  kingdom. 

C.  6.   Daniel  being  promoted  by  Darius  above  the  other 

princes,  the  latter  in  envy  seek  an  opportunity  to  ruin  him.    They 

accordingly  persuade  the  king  to  issue  a  decree  forbidding  any 

one  to  ask  a  petition  of  God  or  man,  except  the  king,  for  30 

"On  V."  see  QFB.'i  andesp.  Noldeke,  Zntttkr.f.  AityrM.  L  4140: 
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days,  Daniel,  however,  continues  as  before  to  pray  three  times 
a  day  at  his  open  window  towards  Jerusalem.  The  king,  upon 
information  being  brought  to  him,  reluctantly  yielding  obedience 
to  the  law,  orders  Daniul  to  be  cast  into  a  den  of  lions.  Next 
[461]  morning  he  is  overjoyed  to  find  him  uninjured,  and 
publishes  a  decree  enjoining  men,  in  all  parts  of  his  dominion, 
to  honour  and  revere  the  God  of  Daniel,  who  had  given  such 
wonderful  evidence  of  His  power. 

In  the  following  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  persecutor  of  the  Jews  in  the  2nd  cent,  b.C,  is 
such  a  prominent  figure,  that  a  synopsis  of  the  chief  events  of 
his  reign  will  probably  be  of  service  to  the  reader* : — 
B.C.  176.  Accession  of  Antiochus  to  the  throne  of  Syiia  (1  Mace.  1"),  Dan. 

[7' ""IS-"  II". 
■I    '75-  J***™)  intriguing  against  his  brother,  Onias  III.,  purchases  the 
high -priesthood  for  himself  from  Antiochus.     Rise  of  a  powerful 
Htllenixing  party   in  Jerusalem,   which  is   poltoniicd   and   en- 
couraged by  Jason  {i  Mace  i""",  2  Mace.  4''''}. 
^    173.  Menelaus,  outbidding  Jasun,   gets   the  high -priesthood  conferred 
upon  himself.      Onias  III.,  having  rebuked  Menelaus  for  sacri- 
lege, is  murdered,  al  his  instigation,  by  Androuicus,  deputy  of 
Antiochus  (2  Mace.  4=-»).  Dan.  tg*]  1 1^^ 
„    171.  First  expedition    of   Antiochus  against   Kgypt  (1   Mace.    1""'*), 

Dan.  i:''-". 
„  170.  Second  eipedition  of  Antiochus  against  li^pt  (1  Mace.  i").  Dan. 
I  ["■".  Antiochus  on  his  return  from  li^j'pt  enters  Lhe  Temple, 
carries  off  the  sacred  vessels,  and  ma.ssacies  many  Jews  (l  Mace. 
1"-",  2  Mace,  s"-"),  Dan.  8^"  11". 
„  169.  Thini  expedition  of  Anlicichus  against  ^ypt.  When  in  sight 
of  Alexandria,  the  Roman  l^ate,  Popilius  L?enas.  obliges  him 
to  retire,  and  evacuate  the  country  {Pulyb.  29,  i  ;  Liv)',  44,  [(). 
45,  12),  Dan.  ii»--. 
„  169-S.  Fresh  measures  against  Jerusalem.  The  capital  surprised  by 
Apollimius  on  the  Sabliath  day,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
either  captured  and  sold  as  slaves,  or  slain.  A  Syrian  garrison 
commanding  the  Temple  establislicd  in  Ihc  citadel ;  flight  of  the 
God-fearing  Jews  fiom  Jerusalem,  and  prohibition  of  all  praclicea 
of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  Temple- worship  suspended,  and  on 
15  Chisieu,  B.C.  168,  the  "abomination  of  desolation"'!'  (a  small 

•The  references  in  Dan.  are  appended  (those  in  c.  H  acconling  to 
Meinhold),  such  as  are  disputed  being  enclosed  in  brackets. 

+  Cf.  Dan.  9"  II"  12"  LXX  and  Theod.  In  explanation  of  the  Heb. 
«tt?  rW^  (11")  or  CfW  tW{l3"),  see  esp.  Nestle,  ZATW.  1884,  p.  248,  or 
in  Bevan  or  Behrm.  aJ  tad.  (a  contemptuous  punnin);  designation  of  Hn 
0'0«'  =  Z«^  'OXi'M'nt,  a  Mace.  6',  the  favourite  Deity  of  AntimAwis^. 
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heathen  allar)  erccled  on  the  altar  of  Burnt -offering.  Biioks  of 
the  law  biimt,  and  women  who  had  had  their  children  circuin- 
cbed  put  to  death  II  UTacc.  l™-";  2  Maix.  6-7),  Dan.  [7=1  «•-=] 
giu.  lib.  M. i>  [gKb.  m.j  , ,»!.-«.•  ix-it:  [iji.  1.  II]. 

[462]  B.C.  167,  Revolt  against  the  persecuting  measures  of  Antiodius,  organiicd 
hy  Mattathias  and  his  five  sons  {the  Maccabees),  (i  .Mace.  I), 
Dan.  11"  (the  "little  help"). 
„  166.  Aftci  the  death  of  Mattathias,  the  war  of  independence  is  carried 
on  1^  his  son  Judaa,  who  slays  Apollonius  and  Seron  (i  Mace. 
3''**).  Antiochus  sen<ls  Lysias  with  a  lai|;e  anoy  to  suppn-si 
the  rebellion  in  Judaea;  his  generals,  Nicanor  and  Go^ias,  are 
defeated  by  Judas  nrar  Knimaus  (l  Mace.  3»-4"). 
„  1G5.  J.ysias  himself  defeated  by  Judas  at  Beth-iur,  between  Hebron  and 
Jcntsalem  (I  Mace.  4""") ;  the  Temple  purified,  and  puHic 
worship  in  it  re- established,  on  25  Chisleu,  just  tkret  yean  after 
its  desecration.  The  dedication  of  the  attar  continued  during 
eight  days.  The  Temple  hill  and  Bcth-zur  fortified  by  Judu 
(i  Miicc.  4'^").  Offonsive  measures  of  Judas  against  Edam, 
Amnion.  I'hilisiia,  &c.  (1  Mace.  5).  Iti  the  following  year  (164), 
Antiochui,  after  an  abortive  altempt  to  pillage  a  temple  in 
Eljniais  in  Persia,  dies  somewhat  suddenly  {1  Mace,  6'"" ;  but 
•ee  also  Polyb.  31,  11),  Dati.  I?"- "]  S""-"'-'  [gnt-m.  „*m 
12"-'- "'"■'-"■  "it 
The  reader  ought  to  conHJder  whether,  in  view  of  the  parallelisni  which 

nppcars  generally  to  prevail  between  the  passages  of  Daniel  quoted,   the 

bracketed  ones  are  legitimately  separated  from  the  rest. 

C  7,  A  vision,  seen  by  Tlaniel  in  a  dream,  in  the  first  year  of 
Helshaziar.  The  vision  was  of  four  beasts  emerging  from  the 
sea,  a  lion  with  eagle's  wings,  a  bear,  a  leopard  with  4  wings  and 
4  heads,  and.  a  fourth  beast,  with  powerful  iron  teeth,  destroying 
all  things,  and  with  10  horns,  among  which  another  "little  hom" 
sprang  up,  "  speaking  proud  things,"  before  which  three  of  the 
other  horns  were  rooted  out.  Ifcreupon  a  celestial  assize  is 
held :  the  Almighty,  figured  as  an  aged  man,  with  hair  white  like 
wool,  and  snow-like  raiment,  appears  seated  on  a  throne  of 
flame,  and  surrounded  by  His  myria<ls  of  attendants :  the  beast 
whose  hom  spake  proud  things  is  slain ;  and  one  "  like  unto  a 
son  of  man " — i.e.  a  figure  in  human  form^-comes  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven  into  the  presence  of  the  Almighty,  and  r 

•  v."t^>"' alluding  to  the  renegade  Jews  (i  MuCC.  1 ""  *^  "),  v.^^  tt 
who  remained  faithful,  including  some  who  were  martyrs  {ii,  t,**"*^ 

t  See  further  the  monograph  of  J.  F.  Hoffmann,  AntieekuiIV.  £    '_ 
1873  (»'hu  explains  some  parts  of  c.  II  differently).      In  illuEtratioD  of  (be 
characler  of  Antiochus,  see  especially  Tolybiua,  26,  10.  31,  3-4. 
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from  Him  a  universal  and  never-ending  dominion,  ▼.•■•'.  In 
v.'*-^  the  vision  is  interpreted  to  Daniel :  the  four  beasts  are 
explained  to  signify  four  Idiigdoms ;  and  after  the  destruction  of 
the  fourth,  "the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High"  will 
receive  the  dominion  of  the  entire  earth. 

[463]  The  TisioTi,  ai  cemarked  above,  is  generally  agreed  to  be  parallel 
to  the  dream  in  c  3  (the  only  material  difference  beii^  that  the  symbolism 
of  the  fourth  kingdom  is  more  dc^veloped) ;  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
divei^ence  of  interpittation.  On  the  one  hand,  the  ten  horns  aie  supposed 
"lO-b«.the  European  kingdoms  into  which  the  Roman  empire  ultimately  broke 
up,  the  "  little  horn  "  being  an  antt-Chrbtiun  power  destined  to  arise  out  of 
them  in  the  future ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  ten  homs  are  interpreted  to 
represent  the  successors  of  Alexander,  in  particular  (as  is  commonly  held)  the 
Seleucidx,  the  "little  horn"  being  Antiochua  Epiphanes.  The  latter  view  is 
somewhat  strongly  supported  by  the  sequel  of  the  Book.  The  terms  in  irhid) 
the  "  little  horn  "  is  here  spoken  of— his  arr<^ance,  his  impiety,  his  persecu- 
tion of  the  people  of  God  (7"'-  **)— are  closely  analogous  to  those  used  in 
S*-"-""",  likewise  with  reference  to  a  "little  horn,"  which  is  admitted 
to  ^gnify  Antinchus  Kpiphanes,  who  is  also  prominent  in  c  lO-lZ ;  the 
time,  v.",  during  which  his  ambitious  purposes  are  to  lake  effect  (3i  years) 
agren  likewise  very  nearly  with  the  event.  Acconlini;  to  Ew.,  Del., 
Mc'ld|->ld  (who  adopt  this  view),  the  ten  horns  aru:  (1)  Seleucus  Nicator 
<B.c.  313-380);  (2}  Aniiochus  Soier  {2?9-26i)!  (j)  Antiochus  Theos 
(360-346)  I  (4)  Sckucus  Callinicus  (245-226)  ;  (5)  Seleucus  Ceraunus 
(225-333);  (6)  Aniiochus  the  Great  (2:2-187)1  (7}  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator 
(186-176)!  (8)  Heliodorus  (treasurer  of  Seleucus  IV.,  who  murdered  his 
master,  but  who  was  prevented  by  two  of  the  courtiers,  in  the  interests  of 
Seleucus'  brother,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  from  securing  the  throne) ;  (9) 
Demetrius  Soter  (son  of  Setcucus,  and  so,  after  his  father's  murder,  legitimate 
heir  to  the  crown,  but  detained  at  Rome  as  a  hostage,  whither  his  father  had 
sent  him  to  release  Aniiochus  from  the  same  position);  (10)  Ptolemy  VI. 
Fhilometor,  who  claimed  the  throne  of  Syria  through  his  mother,  Cleopatra, 
KSter  of  Seleucus  IV.  and  of  Antiochus  Epiphant's.  (A  slightly  different 
reckoning  in  Kucn.  3  89.  4.)  It  is  objected  to  this  eitpl.anation  that  Ilelio- 
dotus,  Demetrius,  and  Htnlemy  VI.,  whom  Antiochus  is  regarded  as  having 
lupplanted,  were  not  ail  strictly  "kings"  (7^);  but  we  do  not,  perhaps, 
know  how  they  were  viewtd  by  lho>c  living  at  the  time, 

C.  8.  A  vision  of  Daniel  in  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar. 
A  lam  with  two  horns  appeared,  pushing  low.irds  the  ^Vest, 
North,  and  South,  unti!  a  he-goat,  with  "  a  notable  horn  "  between 
its  eyes,  emerged  from  the  West,  and.  drawing  nigji,  smote  the 
nun,  and  bralce  its  two  horns  ;  after  this  the  he-goat  increased  in 
Strength;  but  ere  long  its  horn  was  broken;  and  in  place  of  it 
there  rose  up  four  other  homs  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the 
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earth.  Out  of  one  of  these  came  forth  a  little  hom,  which 
waxed  exceedingly  great  towards  the  South,  and  the  East,  and 
the  land  of  Judah :  it  even  exalted  itself  against  the  host  of 
heaven,  and  against  its  Prince  (God),  destroying  His  sanctuary, 
and  interrupting  the  daily  sacrifice  for  2300  "evenings,  morn- 
ings." The  meaning  of  this  vision  is  explained  to  Daniel  by  the 
[464]  angel  tiabriel :  the  ram  with  two  horns  is  the  Medo- Persian 
empire ;  the  he-goat  is  the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  the  "  notable 
horn"  being  its  first  king  (Alexander),  whose  conquests  are 
significantly  indicated  in  v.';  the  four  horns  which  follow  are 
the  four  kingdoms  which  arose  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander 
at  his  death  (i.e.  those  of  the  Seleucida:  at  Antiocb,  of  the 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  of  Lysimachus  in  Thrace,  and  of  Cassander 
in  Macedonia).  The  name  of  the  king  symbolized  by  the  "  little 
hom  "  is  not  stated  ;  but  the  description  given  of  him  (v.*-**-  **->*) 
leaves  no  question  that  it  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  which,  indeed, 
is  not  here  disputed. 

In  V."  the  expression  "evenings,  moraings"  is  peculiar;  and  it  ttena 
impossible  (o  find  two  events  separated  by  1300  days  (  =  6  years  4  months) 
wluch  would  correspond  with  Ihe  description  in  v.'"-.  The  Icrnis  of  v."*- 
appear  plainly  to  indicate  Ihe  inlcival  from  the  time  when  the  saactaary 
was  first  proHtncd  lo  it;,  purificalion  on  1$  Chisleu,  B.C.  165.  As  this  was 
■pproximalely  three  years,  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  [he  peculiar  expnssioo 
in  v."  is  intended  to  denote  2300  half-days  (  =  3  years  2  months).  In  point 
of  fact,  il  is  true,  just  3  years  had  elapsed  since  the  heathen  altar  was  set 
np  (p.  491)  ;  but  the  sanctuary  may  well  have  been  first  "  trodden  under 
foot "  two  months  previously  (cf.  I  Mace.  1""*).  In  7*  the  tribulation  of  the 
saints  is  to  ]suit  3*  years  (cf.  la') ;  in  12"  from  the  lime  that  the  daily  oflerii^ 
is  suspended  1290  days  are  counted;  in  12"  the  trial  is  to  terminate  after 
1335  days.  It  is  ditHcutt  not  to  think  thai  the  same  period  of  3-3}  years  ii 
intended  in  all  these  parages.  Did  wc  know  Ihe  history  of  Ihe  time  more 
accurately,  it  would  probably  appear  why  a  slightly  different  lermimu  a  qm» 
(or  ad  qutm)  was  fixed  in  the  several  cases. 

C,  9.  In  the  first  year  of  Darius  the  Mede,  Daniel,  consider- 
ing that  Ihe  70  years  of  desolation  prophesied  by  Jeremiah  (25" 
29'")  for  Jerusalem  were  drawing  to  their  close,  implores  God 
to  forgive  His  people's  sin,  and  to  look  favourably  upon  His 
mined  sanctuary,  v.*-'*.  The  angel  Gabriel  explains  to  Daniel 
that  it  would  be,  not  70  years,  but  70  weeks  of  years,  before 
the  iniquity  of  the  people  would  be  entirely  atoned  for.  This 
entire  period  is  then  divided  into  three  smalln  ones,  7  -)-  61  + 1 ; 
and  it  is  said  (a)  that  7  weeks  (-49  years)  will  elapae  from  tbtt 
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going  forth  of  the  command  to  restore  Jerusalem  to  "  an  anointed 
one,  a  prince  "  ;  (d)  that  for  62  weeks  ( =  434  years)  the  city  will 
be  rebuilt,  though  in  straitened  times;  (c)  that  at  the  end  of 
these  62  weeks  "an  anointed  one"  will  be  cut  off,  and  the 
people  of  a  prince  that  shall  come  will  desolate  the  city  and 
the  sanctuary  :  he  will  make  a  covenant  with  many  for  one  [465] 
week  ( =  7  years),  and  during  half  of  this  week  he  will  cause  the 
sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease,  until  his  end  come,  and  the  con- 
summation decreed  arrest  the  desolator,  v.^^. 

Of  the  passage  9***"  no  entirely  satisfactory  interpretation  appears  yet  to 
have  been  found.  As  commonly  understood,  it  is  a  prediction  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Tittis.  But  this  view  labours 
under  serious  difficulties,  (i)  If  the  490  years  are  to  end  with  the  Crucifixion, 
A.D.  29,  they  must  begin  r.  458  B.C.,  a  date  which  coincides  with  the  decree 
of  Artazerxes  and  the  mission  of  Ezra  (Ezra  7).  But  this  decree  contains  no 
command  whatever  '*to  restdre  and  build  Jerusalem  " ;  nor  was  this  one  of 
the  objects  of  Ezra's  mission.  (2)  In  the  490  years,  the  first  49  are  distin- 
guished from  those  that  follow,  their  close  being  marked  by  a  break,  as 
though  some  epoch  were  signalized  by  it ;  but  no  historical  importance  is 
known  to  attach  in  Jewish  history  to  the  year  409  B.C.  (3)  Christ  did  not 
**  confirm  a  covenant  with  many  for  one  week  "  (  =  7  years) :  His  ministry 
lasted  at  most  somewhat  over  3  years ;  and  if,  in  the  years  following.  He  is 
regarded  as  carrying  on  His  work  through  the  agency  of  His  apostles,  the 
limit,  *' seven  years, "  seems  an  arbitrary  one  ;  for  the  apostles  continued  to 
gain  converts  from  Judaism  for  many  years  subsequently.  (4)  If  the  RV.  of 
v.**  (*V^  ^*^f  ^^e  week,"  &c.)  be  correct — and  it  is  at  least  the  natural 
rendering  of  the  Ileb. — a  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ  would  seem  to  be 
precluded  altogether. 

The  view  taken  by  many  modem  scholars  is  represented  in  its  most 
probable  form  by  Bleek  (**  Die  Mess.  Weiss,  im  B.  Daniel "  in  the  fahrb,  f. 
Deutsche  Theol,  i860,  p.  45  ff.:  see  also  the  synopsis  in  the  Speaker's  Comm. 
p.  360 flf.)  and  Meinhold.  V.**  the  command  (lit.  "word")  is  the  Divine 
promise  give^i  through  Jeremiah  (31^'')  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem, 
c,  B.C.  588  ;  the  anointed  prince  is  Cyrus  (see  Isa.  45^  44*),  B.c.  538  ;  v.*^ 
alludes  to  the  relatively  depressed  state  of  the  restored  community,  B.c.  538- 
172;  v.***  the  "anointed  one"  is  the  High  Priest  Onias  III.,  deposed  in 
175,  assassinated  in  172  ;  v. '-*»"*'  alludes  to  the  attacks  made  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  on  the  Holy  City,  to  the  willing  allies  whom  he  found  among  the 
renegade  Jews,  to  his  suspension  of  the  Temple  services,  and  the  destruction 
which  finally  overtook  him  (b.c  164).  V.**  describes  the  Messianic  age, 
to  succeed  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  (com  p.  c.  12),  "to  anoint  the  most 
holy  "  alluding  to  the  re-dedication  of  the  altar  of  Bumt-oflfering,  B.c.  165 
(it  is  doubtful  if  O'np  mp  is  ever  applied  to  a  person,  see  i  Ch.  23"  RV.:  it 
is  applied  to  the  alur  of  Burnt-offering,  Ex.  29*^  40*®).  That  some  of  the 
expressions  in  this  verse  describe  what  was  only  in  fact  accomplished  by 
Christ,  is  but  natural :   though  the  author  pictured  the  consummation  as 
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relatively  close  at  hand,  it  was  actually  postponed,  and  in  its  fulness  only 
cfTecled  by  Him.  The  chief  objection  to  this  interpretation  is  Ihat  the  period 
from  B.C.  538  (O  171  is  J66  years  only,  not  434  {  =  6l  weeks) ;  but,  in  reply, 
it  is  u^ed  that  we  do  not  know  what  chconolt^y  the  author  followed,  or  how 
his  years  were  computed.*  The  general  parallclisni  of  T,"*^" — especially 
[466]  the  suspenMon  of  the  Temple  services  for  ji  years — with  7"  and  olhei 
passages  of  tlie  Book  where  the  pcr^iecutions  of  Antiochus  are  alluded  to,  and 
the  &ct  that  elsewhere  in  c.  7-12  Antiochus  is  the  prominent  ligiire,  may  be 
said  to  favour  the  second  explanation.  It  ought  to  be  understood  that  the 
issue  is  not  between  one  interpretation  which  is  cleat  and  free  from  difRculty, 
and  anotbei  that  is  (he  reverse  of  this,  but  between  two  (or  perhaps  more 
than  two)  interpretations,  to  both  of  which  objection  may  be  taken.  On 
which  side  the  difficulties  arc  least  grave,  it  must  be  left  to  the  reader  (o 
decide  for  himsflf-t  The  two  moat  recent  mont^raphs  on  g*"-  are  by  J,  W. 
van  Lennep,  Di  ^oJaanve^tn  van  Daniel,  Utrecht,  1888,  and  C.  H.  Comill, 
Dii  siebtig Jahraio^hen  Danitli,  1SS9  ;  cf.  Kamphausen's  Vertrag,  p.  33  ff. 

C.  lo-tj,  A  vision  of  Daniel  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  by 
the  Hiddekel  (the  'I'igiis).  Daniel  had  fasted  for  ii  days,  when 
an  angel  appears  to  him,  and  tells  him  that  he  had  been  pre- 
vented from  coming  before  by  the  opposition  of  the  "prince" 
{i.e.  the  guardian-atigel)  of  Persia,  btit  licing  at  length  assisted  by 
Michael,  the  "prince"  (guardian -angel)  of  the  Jews,  he  had 
been  able  to  do  so,  and  was  now  come  in  order  to  give  Daniel  a 
revelation  concerning  the  future,  lo'-^'.  The  angel  that  speaks 
and  Michael  will  have  a  long  contest  on  behalf  of  Israel,  first 
with  the  "prince"  (guardian -angel)  of  Persia,  then  with  the 
"prince"  of  Greece,  10^-11^.  The  details  of  the  contest  form 
the  subject  of  11^-12',  Hereunder  veiled  names,  are  described, 
first,  briefly,  the  doings  of  four  Persian  kings,  v,-,  and  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (v.^),  with  the  rupttire  of  his  empire  after  his  death 
(v.') ;  afterwards,  more  fully,  the  leagues  and  conflicts  between 
the  kings  of  Antioch  ("  the  kings  of  the  north  ")  and  of  Egypt 
("the  kings  of  the  south"),  in  the  centuries  following  (v.*-"); 
finally,  most  fully  of  all,  the  history  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(v."-**),  including  his  conflicts  with  Egypt,  and  the  measures 
adopted  by  him  for  suppressing  the  religion  of  the  Jews  (v.**^*). 
The  death  of  Antiochus  is  followed  by  the  resurrection  (<(f 
Israelites),  and  advent  of  the  Messianic  age,  12H    The  revda> 

*  Comp.  the  somewhat  curious  panillcls  quoted  by  SdiUiet,  Geiek.  At 
Jiid.  I'elits  im  Zti/allir J/su  Chtisli,  ii.  &16  (Engl,  tnuisl.  II.  iii.  {k  54}. 

t  See  more  fully  Fusey,  p.  166  S.;  J.  Dmmniond,  Tkt  Jtnmh  Jfrtriati 
1877,  p.  143  ff.;  and  comp.  Schulti,  OT.  T^ohgy.a.  437  E 
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tion  is  designed  for  the  encouragement  of  those  living  "  in  the 
time  of  the  end,"  i.e.  under  the  persecution  of  Antiochus,* 
ii*-",  the  close  of  which  (v."')  appears  to  [467]  be  placed 
1290  (or  1335)  days  after  the  suspension  of  the  daily  sacrifice  in 
B.C.  168  (with  ia"»  cf.  11"  and  8"- "). 

The  allusions  in  1 1"'  to  the  Plolemies  and  the  Seleuddie  ore  explained 
in  the  Commentsriet.  V,"  the  "  captain  "  (RV.  marg,)  is  Lucius  Cornelin* 
Scipio,  who  defeated  Antiochus  the  Great  with  severe  loss  ai  Magnnia, 
B.C.  190:  V,"  (he  "exactor"  is  Heliodorus  (see  2  Mace.  3),  treasurer  of 
Seleuctis  IV.  Philopalor,  On  v."''  see  the  Synopsis  above.  Some  of  the 
oiilec  intcipicters  supposed  that  at  v."  there  was  a  tranEilion  Trotn  Antiochuc 
to  the  fulure  Antichrist.  But  whatever  typical  significance  may  attach  to 
the  v/HdU  character  of  Antiochus.  it  can  hardJy  be  ietplimate.  in  a  continuims 
description,  with  no  apparent  change  of  subject,  to  refer  part  to  the  type  and 
part  to  the  nnlitype.f  V.*"**  occasion  difficulty.  They  seem  to  describe  a 
fourth  Egyptian  expedition,  on  which,  however,  our  chief  authorities  arc 
silent :  several  of  the  other  details  also  do  not  agree  with  what  is  Icnown 
independently  of  the  closing  events  of  .Antiochus'  life.  Hence,  many  under- 
Mand  these  verses  as  giving  a  summary  of  Antiochus'  career,  a  view  not 
favoured  by  their  position  in  the  chapter.  See  Meinhold,  and  Hoffmann, 
pp.  74ff.  101  ff.  (who  points  out  ihal,  in  view  of  a  slateuiciit  of  Porphyry's, 
we  are  not  quite  in  a  position  to  deny  a  fourth  expedition  against  I^pt), 
C  13  is  to  be  taken  in  close  ci 


Authorship  and  date.  In  face  of  the  facts  presented  by  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  work  of  Daniel  himself 
cannot  be  sustained.  Internal  evidence  shows,  with  a  cogency 
that  cannot  be  resisted,  that  it  must  have  been  written  not  earlier 
than  c.  300  B.C.,  and  in  Palestine ;  and  it  is  at  least  probablt  that 
it  was  composed  under  the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
B.C.  168  or  167. 

(i.)  ^he  following  are  facts  of  a  historical  nature  which 
point  more  or  less  decisively  to  an  author  later  than  Daniel 
himself : — 

(a)  The  position  of  the  Book  in  the  Jewish  Canon,  not  among  the  pro- 
phets, but  in  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  writings  called  the  Hagiagrafha, 

*  The  "  end "  in  this  Book  (spoken  from  Daniel's  standpoint)  means 
regularly  the  close  of  the  present  age,  the  "  time  of  the  end"  ccnnciding 
with  the  persecution — or  in  II*  (upon  one  view)  with  the  entire  reign — of 
Antiochus:  8"- "(  see  v.*-")  ii*-*  \i*->-i*;  cf.  9^  ii**.  The  Messiuiic 
•ge  (la"-  &C.)  is  rcpiesented  as  U^ginning  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Aotiochui,  Che  future  (as  ofleo  in  prophecy)  beiog  foreshortened  (Delitucb, 

t  Such  a  Inuuition  is'  "  wholly  unfounded  and  arbitraiy"  (Wettcott). 
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uvl  among  ihe  lalc^l  of  ihnr.  in  protiniity  lo  Esther.  Tbougb  little  definite 
ii  kn'iwn  rnpecling  Ihc  rormaljnn  of  the  Canon,  the  dirisoa  known  u  the 
*'  Piaptaeu  "  wat  dinilitleu  fanned  prim  to  the  Higiognplo  ;  *  and  had  the 
Book  of  Daniel  etisted  at  (he  lime,  it  a  reasonable  to  snppose  that  it  would 
have  ranked  at  the  work  of  a  prophet,  and  have  been  iacloded  aiDoag  the 

ii)  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sitacb  (writing  t.  200  B.C),  in  his  e 
[46S]  Uraelitish  worthies,  c.  44-50,  though  he  menlioos  IsaL 
Eizekiel,  and  (collectively)  the  '.  wclte  Minor  Prophets,  is  silent  as  to  Daniel. 

(f)  That  Xebuchadneuar  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  carried  awaj  some  of 
Ihe  sacred  vessels  in  ■■  Ihe  /AinJ  year  of  Jehoiakim  "  (Dan.  l"-),  though  it 
cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  disproved,  is  high'y  improbable :  not  only  is 
the  Book  of  Kii^  silent,  but  Icremiah,  in  Iht  foIlimiHg ytar  (c  35,  Ac: 
see  T.'),  speaks  of  the  Chaldarans  in  a  manner  which  appeals  distinctly  to 
imply  that  their  arms  hail  not  yci  been  seen  in  Judah. 
I  (^  The  "  Chatdzans"  are  synonytnous  in  l>an.  (t'  z*&c.}  with  the  oute 
of  wise  men.  This  sense  "is  unknown  to  the  Ass.-Bah.  lai^aage,  has, 
wherever  it  occurs,  formed  itself  after  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  enipaie,  and 
is  thus  an  indication  of  the  post-eiilic  composition  of  the  Book  "  (Schrader, 
KA  7'.'  p.  429).  Il  dates,  namely,  from  a  time  when  practically  the  only 
"Cbaldxans"  known  bcloi^ed  to  ihe  caste  in  question  {comp.  Meinbold, 
BiHragt,  p.  28). 

(e)  Belshuiar  is  represented  as  ting  of  Babylon  1  and  Nebuchadoeziar  is 
ipok«D  of  throughout  c.  5  («,'■  "-  "■  "■  =)  as  his  falhtr.  In  point  of  fuX, 
Nabonidus  (Nabu-nahid)  was  the  last  king  of  Babylon  ;  he  was  a  usurper,  not 
I  related  to  Nebuchadnenar,  and  one  Belskarv-ur  is  mentioned  as  his  •aiL+  , 
Belshanizur's  standing  title  is  the  "  king's  son,'' — something  like  the  "  Crown 
Prince  "  (see  the  contract -tablets  translated  by  Sayce,  Raords  of  tht  Pmit, 
second  series,  iii.  135-127),  In  the  Nabu-nahid  Cyrus-chronicle,  now,;  the 
"king's  son" — i.t.  as  may  fairly  lie  assumed,  Belshaiuiur — is  mentiooed 
rcpcalcdly  (in  Nabu-nahid's  7th,  9th,  loth,  and  Mth  years)  as  bdng  "  with  the 
nobles  and  the  soldiers  in  the  country  of  Akkad  "  (North  Babylonia) :  it  thns 
seems  Ihal  he  acted  as  his  father's  general.  In  the  year  in  which  Qrrns 
marched  against  Babylon  (Nabu-nahid's  17th  year),  we  read  (obvene,  line 
14  ff.)  Ihat  on  TanimUE  (June)  14  Sippar  was  taken  without  fi^tii^,  and 
Nabu-nahid  fled;  on  Che  16th  Ugbaru  — no  doubt  the  prototype  <rf'  the 
"Assyrian"  Gobcyas,  who  is  mentioned  by  Xeno))hon  in  his  (nniiitfarical) 
account  of  the  capture  of  Babylon  {Cyrof.  vii.  5.  8,  24-32  ;  c£  ir.  6,  t,  3, 

•Cf.  Ryle.  Camno/lhiOT.  p.  121  f.  ('p.  131  f.). 

tSchradei,  /"^7".'on  Dan.  5'.  The  succession  is:  Nebucbadneiar, 
B.C.  604-561;  KWlmernilach  (Avil-Marduk),  561-559;  NerigUssar,  $p^ 
SS5  ;  L.iboriis<jarchod  (L&lioshi-Marduk),  555  (9  months) ;  Nftbu-nahid,  555- 
53S.  Nabu-nahid  names  as  his  father  Nabu-halatsu-ikbi  {XB.  iii.  2,  pp.  97, 
11.,.  III). 

X  Schrader,  KB.  HL  3,  p.  128 fT.;  more  exactly  Higcn  in  Delitncb  and 
ITaMjit's  Beitrj^e  lur  Assyriehgie,  ii.  (1891),  p.  215(1.     (The  ti        "  " 

Xeeords  of  Ikt  Pail,  ih.  v.  \  5%  R.,  ism  many  respects  ai 
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Tiii.  4) — Eovemw  of  Giitium,*  and  the  Iroops  of  Cyras,  "enlered  Babylon 
without  fighting,"  after  which  Nabu-nahid  wns  taken  prisoner  in  Babylon. 
The  soldiers  of  Gutium  guarded  the  great  temple  of  Esakkil.  On  the  3rd  of 
Marchesvan  (October)  Cyrus  entered  Babylon,  and  proclaimed  peace  to  the 
inhaliitants  ;  and  (iubaiu  appointed  governors  in  the  city.  On  the  llth  irf 
the  same  month  during  the  night  "  ging  Gubaru  drauflos  (?)  und  todtet  den 
.S<ihn(P)  des  Knnigs."t  From  (he  271b  of  Adar  (Feb.)  to  the  3rd  of  Nisan 
(March)  the  people  publicly  lamented,  Sec  The  inscriptions  Uius  lend  no 
support  to  the  hypothesis  that  Belsharuzur  was  his  father's  viceroy,  or  was 
entitled  to  be  spoken  of  as  "  king  "  :  according  to  the  best  accredited  reading 
of  the  passage  just  quoted,  he  was  called  "the  king's  son  "  to  the  day  of  his 
death.  Further,  when  the  Persians  (as  the  same  inscription  shows]  had  been 
in  peaceable  possession  of  Babylon  for  /our  numths,  how  could  Belshaziar, 
even  supposing  (what  is  not  in  itself  inconceivable)  that  he  still  held  out  in 
the  palace,  and  was  slain  afterwards  in  attempting  to  defend  it,  promise,  and 
dispense  (5'"  ■*■ "),  honours  in  his  kingdom,  and  what  need  could  there  be 
for  the  solemn  announcement  (5"'*'),  as  of  something  new  and  unFipected, 
that  his  (or  his  lather's)  kingdom  was  to  be  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
when  it  must  have  been  patent  to  every  one  that  they  were  already  in  posses- 
sion of  itP  As  regards  Belshazzar's  relationship  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  there 
remains  the  possibility  that  Nabu-nahid  may  have  sought  to  strengthen  his 
position  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  Nebucha<tnetzar,  in  which  case  the  latter 
might  be  spoken  of  as  Bclshazzar's  father  ( =  grandfather,  by  Hebrew  usage). 
The  terms  of  c  5,  however,  produce  certainly  the  impression  thai,  in  the 
view  of  the  writer,  Belshaiiar  was  actually  Neb.'s  son.  The  historical  pre- 
suppositions of  Dan.  5  are  inconsistent  with  the  evidence  of  the  contemporary 
monuments.  Belshaziar  may  have  distinguished  himself,  perhaps  more  than 
his  lather  Nabu.nahid,  at  the  time  when  Babylon  passed  into  the  power  of 
the  Persians  ;  and  hence  in  the  recollections  of  a  later  age  he  may  have  been 
pictured  as  its  last  king:  but  he  was  not  styled  "kir^"  by  his  contem- 
poraries (cf.  Schrader  on  Dan.  5''  *). 

(/)  Dariui,  son  of  Ahasuerus — elsewhere  the  Heb.  form  of  Xerxes  (Pere. 
Khihay&rsha\, — a  Medt,  after  the  death  of  Belshaaar,  is  "  made  king  Over 
the  realm  of  the  Chaldirans  "  ( 5"  6'*-  9'  11').  There  seems  to  be  no  room 
for  such  a  ruler.  According  to  all  other  authorities,  Cyrus  is  the  immediate 
successor  of  Nabu-nahid.f  and  the  ruler  of  the  entire  Persian  em^ure.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  Darius  may  have  been  an  under-king — perhaps  either 

*  Probably  the  region  N.  of  Babylonia,  between  the  upper  Adhem  and  the 
Dijilil  (Delitzsch,  Paradits,  p.  134). 

tSo  Hagen,  Pinches  (now),  and  Delitisch.  The  tablet  is  slightly 
mutilated.  Schrader:  "The  wife  of  the  king  died,"  following  Pinches' 
former  reading.     See  Hagen,  pp.  347,  156. 

X  This  is  pirticularly  clear  from  the  con  tract,  tablets,  which,  beaiii^  date 
■1  this  period  almost  continuously,  pass  from  lo  Marchesvan,  in  the  t7th 
year  of  Nabu-nahid,  to  the  Z4lh  of  the  same  month  in  the  accessioD-yeax  of 
Cyrus (Sayce,  Munumtnts,  pp.  513 f.,  5zi<  ;  Strassmatet,  Bab,  Ttxte,  i  1SS7, 
p.  35,  viL  1890,  p.  I). 
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identical  wilh  the  Cyaiares  II.  of  Xenophon,  or  a.  younger  brother  of 
Astyages— whom  Cyius  may  have  made  governor  of  [469]  Babylon.  In  6', 
however,  where  he  orgaruics  the  empire  io  120  satrapies,  and  in  6",  he 
■eems  to  be  represented  la  absolute  ruler  of  the  Babyliinian  emfute,  without 
•uy  such  limitation  to  his  jurisdiction.  And  in  6'  the  temptation  to  sospcct  a 
confusion  with  Darius  Hyslatpis — who  actually  organized  the  Pcnian  empire 
into  "satrapies,"  though  much  fewer  than  no* — is  strong.  Tradition,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  has  here  confused  persons  and  events  in  reality  distinct 
<Behrm.  p.  lix) :  "  Darius  the  Mede "  must  be  a  reSeclion  into  the  past  of 
Darius  Hyslaspis,  father — not  son — of  Xetxcs,  who  had  lo  reconquer  Babylon 
in  B.C.  J2I,  and  again  in  J15,  and  who  established  the  system  of  satrapies, 
combined,  not  impossibly,  with  indistinct  recollections  of  Gubaiu  (01 
Ugbaiu),  who  first  occupied  Babylon  On  Cyrus'  behalf,  and  who,  in  appiMnt- 
ing  governors  there  (see  the  inscription  cited  under  «),  appears  to  have  acted 
as  Cyrus'  deputy. + 

(f )  In  9^  it  is  .stated  that  Daniel  "  understood  by  Iki  books  (n-Kei^]  "  the 
number  of  years  for  which,  according  to  Jeremiah,  Jerusalem  should  lie  waste. 
The  eipression  used  implies  thai  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  formed  part  of  a 
colliition  of  sacred  books,  which  nevertheless,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  was 
not  formed  in  536  B.C. 

[h]  Oihei  indications  adduced  to  show  that  the  Boole  is  not  the  work  of  a 
Conlempoiaty,  are  such  as  the  following  :— The  improbalnlity  that  Daniel,  a 
strict  Jen,  should  have  sufTeied  himself  to  be  initiated  into  the  class  of 
Chald^ran  "wise  men,"  or  should  have  been  admitted  by  the  wise  men 
themselves  (c  l;  cf.  i") ;  Nebuchadneitar's  7  years'  insanity  ("lycan- 
thtopy"),  with  his  edict  respecting  it;  the  absolute  terms  in  which  both 
he  and  Darius  {4'-»-  "-"  <j^"),  while  retaining,  so  lar  as  appears,  their 
idolatry,  recognise  the  supremacy  of  the  God  of  Daniel,  and  command 
homage  lo  be  dune  to  Him.  On  ttiesc  and  some  other  similar  considerations 
our  knowledge  is  hardly  such  as  to  give  us  an  objective  ciiterion  for  estimat- 
ing their  cogency.  The  circumsTances  alleged  will  appear  improbable  or  not 
improbable,  according  as  the  critic,  upon  tndeptndent  grounds,  has  satisfied 
himself  that  the  Book  is  the  work  of  a  later  author,  or  written  by  Daniel 
himself.  It  would  be  hazardous  lo  use  the  statements  in  question  in  praefol 
the  late  date  of  the  B<">k  ;  ihuiigh,  if  its  late  date  were  established  on  other 
grounds,  it  would  be  not  unnatural  lo  r^ard  some  of  them  ai  inmilving  an 
ition  of  the  actual  fact. 


Of  the  arguments  that  have  here  been  briefly  stated,  while 

*  Herodotus  (iiL  S9I  gives  the  number  as  zo  ;  the  Behistun  Inscription  {coL 
I,  par.  6)  enumerates  23  ;  the  later  (sepulchral)  Inscription  of  Nskih-i-Rushtao 
(L  7-19).  29. 

t  Comp.  Sayce,  Monument!,  pp.  524-5J7,  who  also  shows  that  the 
representations  in  the  Bonk  of  Daniel  are  incondatcnt  with  the  testimony  ot 
the  inscriptions,  and  considers  that  the  aim  of  the  aethor  was  not  to  write 
histoiy,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  lo  construct,  upon  >  historical 
basis,  though  regardless  of  the  facts  as  they  actually  occurred,  edifying 
leligious  narrativei  (or  "  Haggadah  "). 
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i  should  be  used  with  reserve,  the  rest  all  possess  weight. 
They  do  not,  however,  except  i  (which,  standing  alone,  it  would 
be  hazardous  to  press),  show  positively  that  the  Book  is  a  work 
of  the  and  cent.  b.c.  ;  they  only  tend  to  show  that  it  reflects  the 
traditions,  and  historical  impressions,  of  an  age  considerably 
later  than  that  of  Daniel  himself. 

(2.)  The  evidence  of  the  language  of  Daniel  must  next  be 
considered. 

„'  (rt)  The  number  of  Persian  words  •  in  the  Book  (especially 
in  [470]  the  Aramaic  part)  is  remarkable.  That  such  words 
should  be  found  in  books  written  after  the  Persian  empire  was 
organized,  and  when  Persian  influences  prevailed,  is  not  more 
than  would  be  expected  ;  several  occur  in  Ezr.  Neh.  Est.  Chr., 
and  many  were  permanently  naturalised  in  Aramaic  {both  Syriac 
and  the  Aramaic  of  the  Targums) ;  but  that  they  should  be  used 
as  a  matter  of  course  by  Daniel  under  the  Babylonian  supre- 
macy, or  in  the  description  of  Babylonian  institutions  before  the 
conquest  of  Cyrus,  is  surprising.! 

(b)  Not  only,  however,  does  Daniel  contain  Persian  words,  it 

•  Probably  at  least  15  ;  viz.  VHrra  (p.  506) ;  lira  portion  affood,  dainty, 
•nm  ctiiaiitly  (Ndldeke,  in  Schrader,  A'AT,'  p.  617)  ;  m.T  /imi;  m  iirm; 
n  ttcrtt  (Gesenius-Buhl,  t.v. ;  Ntildeko,  Aland.  Gramm.  p.  ixii)  ;  |lrnrnK 
latraf  ;  ItiTm  loumelter  (Noldcke,  Tabari,  p.  462}  ;  -QTn  lavi-hearcr,  judge  ; 
)T  kind  (Nold.  Syr.  Gr.  %  146) ;  oris  message,  ordtr,  and  even  in  the  weakened 
sense  of  tuord ;  Tnn  /aniytr;  -^  fresidcnl ;  [13  holder,  jliealh,  7"  (Nuid. 
GGA,  1884,  p.  1023,— unless,  indeed,  ^i^  yj^  is  to  be  read,  with  Man!  aod 
Buhl) ;  r*"  (p-  507) ;  cf.  also  w^yon,  -13133,  ^3ir,  wnsn,  in  the  Glossary  in 
Muti'l  Gramm.  dtr  BibL-Aram.  Sprathe  (1896) ;  -arw  j*'  '  is  uncertain  j  it 
ma>'  be  a  textual  corruption,  or  a  faulty  pronuncialion,  of  the  I'er^ian  i3tl 
trtaturtr  (u  in  Ezr.)  ;  it  may  have  arisen  by  diltograpby  fiom  the  following 
13m,  u  Lagaide,  Agathangelus,  p.  15S,  supposes  ;  LXX  and  Theod.  eipress 
in  j''  *  only  seven  titles  of  oflicers.  Some  of  these  describe  offices  or  institu- 
tions, and  are  not  found  elsewhere,  or  only  in  Err.  Neh.  E^;  others  (as 
DXID,  1^  Q1.1]  are  used  exactly  as  in  the  later  AiamaJc,  and  are  of  a  kind  that 
would  not  be  borrowed  by  one  people  from  another  unless  intercourse 
between  Ihem  had  subsrslcd  for  a  considerable  time.  The  argument  ii 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Inscriptions,  The  numerous  contract- 
tablets  which  have  conie  down  to  us  frum  ihe  age  of  Nebuchadneuar  and  his 
Euccessors,  and  which  represent  the  everyday  language  of  commercial  life, 
show  no  traces  of  Persian  influence '.  and  if  the  language  of  Babylonia  was 
uninfluenced  by  Peisii,  that  of  Israel  would  be  far  less  likely  to  be  bo 
intinenced  (Saycc,  Monuments,  p.  493  f. }. 

t  The  same  point  is  urged  by  Meinhokl,  Beitragt,  pp.  30-3I.  Thewordj 
cannot  be  Semitic,  as  the  Sfeaiti's  Comm.  {in  some  cases)  seeks  to  show. 
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contains  at  least  three  Greek  words :  Di.Tp  kUharos,  3*-  ^-  "■  " 
=  KiQapiM  ;  inmOtl  fsan/frtn,  3*- ^  (fn03DC)  '"■  i' =  ^oXnypuw ;  * 
rnDDlD  sumpdnyah,  j*-""  (AV.  dulcimer)  =  (ru/i^iucMLt  What- 
ever may  be  the  case  with  Ki(9ap«,  it  is  incredible  that  ^aXrqpuN' 
and  oTi/i^c/o  can  have  reached  Babylon  e.  550  b.c.  Any  one 
who  has  studied  Gruek  history  knows  what  the  condition  of  the 
Greek  world  was  in  that  century,  and  is  aware  that  the  arts  and 
inventions  of  civilized  life  streamed  then  into  Greece  from  the 
East,  not  from  Greece  eastwards.^  Still,  if  the  instruments 
named  were  of  a  primitive  kind,  such  as  the  [471]  K^apii  (in 
Homer),  it  is  /us/  possible  that  it  might  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  that  the  Babylonians  might  have  been  indebted  for 
their  knowledge  of  it  to  the  Greeks ;  so  that,  had  Din'p  stood 
alone,  it  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  pressed.  But  no  such 
exception  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  ipak-njpiov  and  <TVfu^via, 
both  derived  forms,  the  former  used  first  by  Aristotle,  the  latter 
first  by  Plato,  and  in  the  sense  of  concerted  music  (or,  possibly, 
of  a  specific  musical  instrument)  first  by  Polybius.g  These 
words,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed,  could  not  have  been 
used  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  unless  it  had  been  written  a//er  the 
dissciiination  of  Greek  influeiiets  in  Asia  t/trou^k  the  conqutsts  of 
Alexander  the  Grcat.'\ 

{c)  The  Aramaic  of  Daniel  (which  is  all  but  identical  with  that 

■  .«>'  =  ;■.,  as  in  S  .nliedritit^vvriiptoy,  [TiBtBir  =  iioxMior,  &c. 

-fCf.  in  New  Huh.  n-iBC^o  ind  fSO-a  (see  Levy's  /iiu/utr.  Wirrttrt.), 
deubte  fiule.  The  form  m-ub'd  in  3"  is  remarkably  illustraled  by  pR(= 
(n'yi0unM,  in  the  sense  agrieii,  in  the  great  Inlingual  inscription  from  I^hnTn 
of  A.n.  137:  ZDMC.  1883,  p.  569;  1888,  p.  4"(cf.  the  New  HeU  iwro, 
1.^.  viiiiparor,  agntmenl).  Behrmann  (p.  ix  (.),  very  needlessly,  bu  leooune 
to  an  imaginary  ffi^no. 

t  Comp.  Sayce  in  Ihe  Contanp.  Review,  Dec  1878,  p.  teff. 

%  And  singularly  enough,  in  his  accouni  of  the  festivities  in  which 
Antiotkus  Epiphanes  indulgcil  (z6.  10,  5  :  31.  4,  8).  The  context  does  not 
make  it  eertain  that  an  inslrument  is  denoted  ;  though  in  the  l^ht  of  the 
fact  (hat  Ihe  word  undoubtedly  appears  with  that  sense  afterwoids  (sec 
Uu  Ciuige,  t.v,  symphonia),  and  of  the  usage  in  Daniel,  that  ia  voy 
ptoLaUe. 

II  The  note  on  these  words  in  the  Speaiit'i  Cemm.  (p.  381  IT.)  thnnn 
dust  in  the  reader's  eyes.  None  of  them  can  be  Semitic,  Meier\  attempted 
derivation  of  n'lDOiCi  from  110  is  not  possible  :  even  granting  that  a  musical  pipe 
could  be  constructed  out  of  the  marine  or  fluvial  growth  which  the  Helxein 
called  -pD  (sec  Dillm.  on  Ex.  13"),  n-iD-o  and  .tjboio  would  both  be  fonna- 
lions  philolugically  illegitimate,  whether  in  Heb,  01  Arank 
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of  Ezra)  is  a  IVes/ern  Aramaic  dialect,  of  the  type  spoken  in  and 
about  Palestine*  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Aramaic  of  the 
Tai^ms  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan ;  and  still  more  so  to  the 
Aramaic  dialects  spoken  E.  and  SE,  of  Palestine,  in  Palmyra  and 
[472]  Nabatasa,  and  known  from  inscriptions  dating  from  the  3rd 
cent  B.C.  to  the  and  cent.  a.d.  In  some  respects  it  is  of  an 
eariier  type  than  the  Aramaic  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan ;  and 
this  fact  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  ground  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  Boole.  But  the  argument  is  not  conclusive.  For  (i)  the 
differences  are  not  considerable,  +  and  largely  orthographical  : 
the  Tai^ms  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  did  not  probably  receive 
their  present  form  before  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  ;  {  and  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  afGrm  that  the  transition  from  the  Aramaic  of  Dan. 
and  Ezra  to  that  of  the  Targums  must  have  required  8-9 
centuries,  and  could  not  have  been  accomplished  in  4-5 ;  (a) 
recently  discovered  inscriptions  have  shown  that  many  of  the 
fonns  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Aramaic  of  the   Targums 

•NSIdelte,  Encytl.  Brit*  xxl  647^-f  =  Dit  Semi/.  Sf'mrhrii  (1S87),  pp. 
30,  3a.  The  idea  thai  the  Jews  forgol  their  Hebrew  in  Ribylonia,  ami  spoke 
tal  "Chaldee"  when  they  relumed  to  Palestine,  is  unfounded.  IloKgai  and 
Zechuiah  and  other  post-exilic  writers  use  Iltbrcw  ;  Aramaic  is  exceptional. 
Hebrew  was  still  normally  spoken  <-.  430  B.C.  in  Jerusalem  (N«h.  13"). 
Tho  Hebrews,  after  the  Captivity,  BCc]uired  gradually  the  use  of  Aramaic //am 
thtir  tuigkbimrs  in  and  about  Palestine.  See  Niildelte,  ZDMG.  1871,  p. 
129  f,  ;  Kauusch,  Gramm.  Al^i*/.  Aram.  §6;  Wright.  Compar.  Cramm.  0/ 
tht  Stmitu  Language!  (i9*fi),  p-  16;  "Now  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  the  Jevra  lost  the  use  of  llubrew  in  Ihe  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
brought  back  with  them  into  I'alesline  this  so-called  Chaldee.  ITie  Aramean 
dialect,  which  gradually  got  the  upper  hand  since  5-4  cent.  B.C,  did  not 
come  that  long  journey  across  the  Syrian  desert ;  it  was  Ihere,  on  the  spot ; 
and  it  ended  by  taking  possession  of  the  field,  side  by  side  with  the  kindred 
dialect  of  the  Samaiiians."  The  term  "Chaldee"  for  the  Aramaic  of  either 
the  Bible  01  the  Tar^mms  is  a  misnomer,  the  use  of  which  is  only  a  sonice  <tf 
confiiiion. 

t  They  are  carefully  collected  (on  the  basis,  largely,  of  M'GiU'i  investi^- 
tions)  by  Di.  Fusey,  DanUl,  ed.  a,  pp.  45  ff,,  6o3  ff.  (an  inteiestii^  lexical 
point  is  that  the  vocabulary  agrees  sometimes  with  Syriac  against  the  Tar- 
gunu).  But  when  all  are  told,  tlie  diSerences  are  fax  outweighed  by  the 
ittemblaHcet ;  so  that  relatively  they  cannot  be  termed  important  or  considei- 
mble.  (The  amount  of  difference  is  much  exaggerated  in  the  Spiaier'i  Cemm. 
p.  338.  The  statement  in  the  text  agrees  with  (he  judgment  of  Noldeke,  I.e. 
IX648M 

X  Deuisch  in  Smith's  DB.  iii.  1644,  1653 ;  Votck  in  Henog,*  xv.  366, 
370.    Cf.  l>alinan,  Cramm.  dtsJitd.-Pat.  AnaaHitck,  pp.  9,11  (5th  cent.  A.  D. ). 
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were  actually  in  use  in  neighbouring  countries  down  to  the  \st 
ant.  A.D.* 

Thm  the  6tad  n  (for  «)  in  verbs  «^,  and  in  wb,  .■«,  Tm,  4c,  ocam 
often  in  Nab. ;  Ihe  Hofal,  and  [probably)  the  pasave  of  Peal,  in  the  Palm. 
Tariff  {Sachau,  ZDAfG.  1883,  p.  564  f.  ;  Wright,  Cirmf.  Gr.  p.  324  f.  ;  cC 
Datman,  p.  20Z  ru/e) ;  note  also  nrsv  was  modi  in  the  Mailabah  InsCT.  ;  the 
■  ia  the  irapf.  of  verb*  k'^  (not  changed  to  ')  repeatedly  in  Nab.  and  the 
Tariff;  Kuro  (with  »)  Dan.  ^"-^  Kt.,  Nab.  4' a?" ;  h-m  (Tg.  n-«)  Nab.  3' 
4'  4c.  ;  n  (Tg.  1)  and  in  (Tg,  p),  both  regularly  in  Palm.  Nab.  ;  ruK  Dan. 
4"-  '*  Kt.,  as  Nab.  2'  g"- '  &c.  ;  )  retained  in  the  impf.  of  verbs  j"b.  Nab. 
i*  pi!]%  a*  |ra-,  3*  &C. ;  the  3  fd.  pf.  /eti.  Jn  1-,  ai  Dan,  5'  7"  KL,  NaK  3'  8'. 
For  the  suff.  of  3  ps.  pi..  Nab.  has  Evi-  (the  more  or^nal  form).  Palm. 
pn-i  Dan,   agrees  here  with  Palm.,   Jer.  10"  with  Nab.  ;   Eir.    has   both 

It  is  remarkable  that,  to  judge  from  the  unifotm  usage  of  the  inscriptions 
from  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Tema,  I^ypt.  and  even  Ci1icia,t  at  present  known, 
in  (he  Aramaic  used  officially  (cf,  p.  !5S  ;  Isa.  36")  in  the  Assyrian  and 
Persian  empires,  [473]  Ihe  lelalive  was  l,t  not,  as  in  Dan.  Ezr.,  and  Aram. 
generally,  -1  (n).  See  the  Corf,.  Inscr.  Stm.  Pais  11,  Tom.  i.  faisim  {from 
c.  725  to  Ihe  5Ih  cent.  B.C.;  Nos.  65,  B.C.  504,  69-71,  B,C.  418,  407,  408, 
being  contract-tablets  from  Babylon) ;  and  the  seal  in  Levy,  Phi/a.  Studicn, 
ii.  24.     nji  and  ki  (not  !n\  n)  are  found  also  in  the  same  inscriptions. 

The  difference  just  noted  certainly  constitutes  an  argument  against  the 
opnion  that  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel  was  that  spoken  at  Babylon  in  Daniel's 
age.  Its  character  in  other  respects  (apart  from  the  Persian  and  Greek  words 
which  it  contains)  cannot  be  s^d  to  lead  to  any  definite  result.  Its  resem- 
blance with  the  Aramaic  of  Eira  (prutably  i.  400  B.C.)  docs  not  prove  it  to 
be  contemporary ;  but  at  present  we  po^ess  no  independent  evidence  show- 
ing actually  how  long  afterwards  such  a  dialect  continued  in  use.  The 
discovery  of  fresh  inscriplioos  ma;  enable  us  in  ibe  future  to  speak  more 

/        (d)  In  order  properly  to  estimate  the  Hebrew  of  Daniel,  it 

must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  turning-point  in  Hebrew 

•  See  (chiefly)  De  Vogue,  La  Syrie  CenlraU  (1868),  with  inscriptions  from 
Palmyra,  mostly  from  1-3  cent,  a,D,  ;  ZDMG.  i388,  370  ff.,  the  bilingual 
Tariff  of  lolls  fiom  Palmyra,  of  a,d,  137  ;  Euting,  Nab.iMsiht  Inschrifiin 
{1885),  with  inscriptions  (lai^ely  of  the  reign  of  nnTn='Apira»,  2  Cor.  Il") 
from  B.C.  9  to  A.n.  75,  and  the  Z.  f.  Assyriel.  1890,  p.  290  (a  Nabal^m 
inscription  from  Madabah  in  Moab,  of  the  46th  year  of  Aretas,  kindly 
pointed  out  to  the  writer  by  Prof.  Nijldeke,  now  also  to  be  Ibund  in  the  C/i. 
II.  i.  No.  196). 

t  See  the  interesting  inscription  on  certain  coins  of  the  satrap  Maisns 
(362-328  B.C.)  t^m  »n.Tj-av^wfTto(nSn  =  KiXiJt£a)!  HaWvy,  Mfl.cTEpisT. 
Sim.  1874.  PP-  65.  67  i  Six,  Numinaatit  ChreiiicU,  1884,  pp.  97  f„  130. 

X  So  also  in  the  Zinjirli  inscriptions  (above,  p.  355 «.) :  see  O.  H. 
MUller,  I.e.  p.  j6. 
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style  falls  in  the  ago  o^  Xelu-miaA.*  The  purest  and  bestHebTCW 
prose  style  is  that  of  JE  and  the  earlier  narratives  incorporated 
in  Jud.  Sam.  Kinj,'s:  Ht.  (though  of  a  different  type)  is  also 
thoroughly  classii;al :  Jer,  the  latter  part  of  Kings, '  Ezekiel, 
II  Isaiah,  Haggai,  show  (though  not  all  in  the  same  respects  or 
in  the  same  degree)  slif-At  signs  of  being  later  than  the  writings 
first  mentioned  ;  but  in  the  "  memoirs  "  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
{i.e.  the  parts  of  Ezra  and  Neh.  which  are  the  work  of  these 
reformers  themselves,  see  p.  544),  and  (in  a  less  degree)  in  the 
contemporary  pro|)hecy  of  Malachi,  a  more  marked  change  is 
beginning  to  show  itself,  which  is  still  more  palpable  in  the 
Chronicles  (f.  300  B.C.),  Esther,  and  Ecclesiastes.  The  change 
is  visible  in  both  vocabulary  and  syntax.  In  vocabulary  many 
new  words  appear,  often  of  Aramaic  origin,  occasionally  Persian, 
and  frequently  such  as  continued  in  use  afterwards  in  the  "  New 
Hebrew"  of  the  Mishnah  (200  a.d.),  &c  ;  old  words  also  are 
sometimes  used  with  new  meanings  or  applications.  In  syntax, 
the  ease  and  grace  and  fluency  of  the  earlier  writers  (down  to  at 
least  Zech.  13-14)  has  passed  away  ;t  the  style  is  often  laboived 
and  inelegant :  sentences  constantly  occur  which  a  pre-exilic,  or 
even  an  early  post-exilic  writer,  would  [474]  bave  moulded 
differently :  new  and  uncouth  constructions  make  their  appear- 
ance.! The  three  books  named  do  not,  however,  exhibit  these 
peculiarities  in  equal  proportions:  Ecclesiastes  (p.  474)  has  the 
most  striking  Misknn  idioms:  the  Chronicler  (p,  535  ff.l  has 
many  peculiarities  of  his  own,  and  may  be  said  to  show  the 
greatest  uncouthness  of  style ;  but  they  agree  in  the  possession 
of  many  common  (or  similar)  features,  which  differentiate  them 

*  And  not,  as  is  somelimes  supposed,  the  Captivity.  This  appears  wilh 
especial  clearness  from  Zech. ,  the  slyle  of  which,  even  in  the  puiu  which  are 
certainly  p<ist-eKilic,  is  singularly  pure.  The  diction  of  Zech.  12-14,  for 
instance,  very  much  resemliles  thai  of  Amos ;  and  has  fewer  expressions 
sugtjcstive  oriatenevi  than  even  Joel  or  Ruth,  or  the  prose  parts  of  Job. 

t  Thisjuclgmcnt  is  meanl  generally  :  /urtifii/arsentences  still  occur,  which 
are  thorough  ty  classical  in  style. 

f  Another  feature  often  observable  in  Hebrew  of  the  same  age  is  the 
friquent  occurrence  In  it  of  a  word  01  conslruclion  which  occurs  only  ixctp- 
iiomtlly  in  the  earlier  Hebrew.  The  characteristics  noted  in  the  text  do  not, 
howcTcr,  belong  to  the  syntai  of  "  New  Hebrew,"  properly  so  called.  This, 
though  diflcrenl  (in  rnany  particulars)  from  that  of  the  old  classical  Hebrew, 
has  an  ease  and  naturalness  of  its  own,  which  is  not  sbonn  bjr  Hebrew  of  the 
intermediate  stage  (Chr.  Eccl.  Est.  Dan.). 
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from  all  previous  Hebrew  writers  (including  Zech.  Hagg.  Mai), 
and  which  recur  in  them  with  decidedly  greater  frequency  and 
prominence  than  in  the  memoirs  of  Ezr.  and  Neh.  And  the 
Hebrew  of  Daniel  is  of  the  type  just  characterized:  in  all  dis- 
<tinctive  features  it  resembles,  not  the  Hebrew  of  Ezekiel,  or 
even  of  Haggai  or  Zechariah,  but  that  of  the  age  subsequent  to 
Nehemiah, 

The  following  list  of  words  and  idioms  in  Daniel,  though  it 
does  not  contain  all  that  might  be  adduced,  may  be  sufficient  to 
substantiate  this  statement : — 

X.  TKhci  i^-  »  2^  8»-  "•  •  9*  lo"  ii«-  ^  »•  "•  n  as  regularly  in  Ezr.  Chr. 
Est.  (see  p.  536,  No.  9).  The  phrase  in  i^  2^  8^  .  .  .  vhv  wra 
nwVoS,  as  I  Ch.  26*^  2  Ch.  \^^'  "  16^  35":  the  earlier  language, 
in  similar  sentences  (Kings,  passim),  dispenses  with  no^. 

2.  nxpo  \^^=some  ofy  where  older  Hebrew  would  use  simply  p;  a 

common  Rabbinical  idiom.  Elsewhere  in  the  OT.  only  Neh.  7", 
in  a  verse  to  which  nothing  corresponds  in  Ezr.  2,  and  which  there 
are  independent  reasons  (Stade,  Gesch,  ii.  108)  for  supposing  not  to 
be  part  of  the  original  document. 

3.  '^  "OK  i'*  '^  2^  =  to  command  to  .  .  .,  where  the  older  language  would 

prefer  the  direct  narration :  I  Qi.  13*  15*'  21"  [contrast  2  Sa. 
24nb.i2a]  22»,  2  Ch.  I4»  2^^  "•  *>  31*-  "  33",  Neh.  8»  9J*,  Est  i" 

4"  9". 

4.  D*Dms  uobies  (lit.  Jirst  ones)  i*,  Est.  i*  6*  \,     Persian  {J^jcoA/ratema, 

Sk.  prathema  =  vftGrroi), 

5.  JHD  knowledge  !*•  ",  2  Ch.  i^'*  "• ",  Eccl.  10*^  t-     Aramaic 

6.  nji?  to  appoint  !••  *•• ",  I  Ch.  9*.    The  earlier  language  would  use 

mt  or  I'psn.  Elsewhere  in  Heb.  only  Ps.  6i*,  Job  7*,  Jon-  2* 
4«»  '•  8  (p.  322).  Common  in  Aramaic. 
[475]  7*  !••  *^  ^**  ^  9**'  *"•  *•  12",  the  numeral  after  the  subst,  as  con- 
stantly in  Chr.  (sometimes  even  altered  from  Kgs.),  Eir.  &c  Veiy 
rare  in  earlier  Heb.,  except  in  enumerations,  where  different  objects 
have  to  be  contrasted,  as  Gen.  32**'*. 

8.  noS  '\tH  =  U5t  i*®|.     Not  properly  Hebrew  at  all :  see  p.  47511. 

9.  3!i?  to  inculpate  i^^\,     Aram.  (a»!i3,  -^  >  -  ^)  and  Talm. 

10.  S'J  ai:e  i^^f.     Also  in  Samaritan  and  Talmudic 

11.  I**  8*  the  order  iSon  rn)3.     So  often  in  post-exilic  writings.    The 

older  Heb.  has  nearly  always  the  order  ("in)  i^i :  ct  Notes  em 
Samuel,  p.  236. 

12.  8«»  .  .  .  VDxyai,  8^«  .  .  .  nanai:  similarly  10^  xifc.  w.  Mb  n«.  <  la'*. 

A  type  of  sentence  common  in  Chr.,  very  care  earlier  (see  ii,  on 
I  Sa.  17* ;  and  below,  p.  538,  No.  37). 

13.  Ta\n  8"-  "• "  11"  I2"t  of  the  continual  Burnt-offering,  as  in  the 

Mishnah,  &c.,  constantly.  In  the  older  Heb.  the  full  phrase 
Tonn  r\h^y  is  always  used,  Nu,  28**  &c.,  Neh,  lo^. 
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14.  (TW)  noif  Sb  lit.  m  my  {tkf)  standing  8"  (cf.  v.")  10",  Neh.  V  ^ 

13",  I  Ch.  30"  34*"  3S'»T. 

15.  nF3i  iB  be  afraid  (not  the  ordinary  won])  S'',  I  Cb.  3i%  Ert.  7*. 

np3  in  (he  A'^  occurs  oal;  in  Uxse  pusages. 

16.  'Bff  /v  j/afu/  •■/,  where  the  earlier  language  would  use  Enp,  S^  ■■ 

„»^  7. «.  M  ,ai»  (pi^b.  also  la"),  as  Eir.  a*.  Ecd.  4"  (contrast 
Ex.  i'),  I  Ch.  ao*  (contrast  Ps.  a?*) :  with  Sj  agaimt  8"  1 1",  as 
■  Ch.  ai\  2  Ch,  ao*  26"  (contrast  Dt.  aa") :  in  the  mdm  of  to  fc 
a/aS/isAed  11^'"'  (contrast  Isa,  7').     Cf.  Sir,  47'-  ". 

17.  San  lo''-  "  wiih  an  advcrtalivt  force,  u  Ear.  10",  a  Ch.  i*  ig"  33". 

Not  EO  elsewhere. 

18.  la  "av  ta  tantnl pmiir=ta  be  aiU  lo"-  '*  ii',  I  Oi.  ag",  a  Ch.  a' 

13"  aa' ;  and  without  ra  14"  jo"}.     A  somewhat  pecoliar  phrase. 

19.  TW  Je-fwi/  9-*-^,  Eir.  6"  (Aram.)  8",  2  Ch.  ag^T-     Aramaic:  in 

the  Taigums  for  the  Heb.  Tiw. 
30.  an  ta  imiribi  10".     Only  here  in  Biblical  Hebrew.     Aramaic 
ai.  Torn  1 1"'  '*'  ">  no)  lit.  ta  ilaiion,  as  in  the  earlier  boolts,  but  in  the 

weakened  sense  appoint,  eilatlish  :  see  p,  535,  No,  4. 
aa.  ipn  strength  11",  Est.  9"  10*.     Nol  elsewhere  in  Bihlical  Hebrew, 

Aramaic,     Comp.  p.  475,  Nm.  24  and  14, 
a3,  ma  prey  11",  En.  <^.  Neh.  3",  Est.  9'*-  "■ ",  a  Ch.  14"*  as"  a8"t- 

Tbe  older  language  uses  13  (Ezek.  often). 
34.  x^Ktpaitue  ii't,     A  1'ersiB.n  woid.     Also  in  Syr,  and  the  Taig. 
aj,  Ynn  to  skint  la*.     So  only  here.     An  Aramaic  sense,     Cf.  Sir.  43'. 

Comp.  alM  mnn  inlrans.  ff  1 1»  (a'»  Neh.  9",  Ps.  loe".  a  Ch.  arf*  aa", 
Job  34"  (Elihu)T  ;  '?3S]m  10",  i  Ch.  11",  2  Ch.  ii",  Ecci,  lO.  n  ^n  fp.  a  .^ 
Ti  10",  I  Ch.  i3"Ti  [476J  01'  P'""'-!  "d",  '  Ch.  II'".  a  Ch.  \ff;  p-irw 
inlrans.  ii'-"  a  Ch.  i(f\  ;  the //uro/  niit'a  ia»  Ps.  iig""!  (cf.  Sir.  43"}. 
inn  9"!  la  decree  is  a  Talmudic  term.     See  also  p   S3Si  No,  4,  p.  553k, 

For  instances  of  sentences  ctmslnicted  in  the  later,  uncouth  style,  see  8'"- 
Mr,  gWT,  lo*  ijii^  and  the  greater  part  of  c,  II.  Some  of  the  idioms  quoted, 
itanding  hy  themselves,  might  not  be  decisive ;  but  the  accumulation  admits 
of  but  one  interpretation.  The  only  part  of  the  Book  in  which  late  idioms 
are  all  but  absent,  b  the  prayer  of  9"- ;  but  here  the  ihoughl  expresses  itself 
almost  throughout  in  phrases  borrowed  from  the  Pent,  (esp.  Dt.}and  other 
earlier  writings  (cf.  Neh.  l*""  9^").  Evidently  the  style  of  the  Book  as  a 
whole  must  be  estimated  from  its  more  original  and  chaiacterislic  elements,* 

In  case  the  reader  should  deshe  a  corroborative  opinion,  the  judgment  of 
Delitisch  may  be  quoted.  The  Hebrew  of  Daniel,  writes  E>clitzsch  (Ileizog, 
p.  470},  "attaches  itself  here  and  there  to  Ezekiel  (cf.  pp  n»  1 1"-*  12*8", 

*  The  supposition  that  Daniel  may  have  unlearnt  in  exile  the  language  of 
his  youth  does  not  satisfy  the  requiiements  of  the  case  ;  it  does  not  explain, 
vii.,  bow  the  new  idioms  which  he  acquired  should  have  so  eiaclly  agreed 
with  those  which  appeared  in  Palestine  independenlly  350  years  afterwards. 
Daniel  himself,  also,  it  is  probable,  would  not  (unlike  both  Jer.  and  Ei. 
have  uniformly  written  the  name  NebuchadneuRT  incorrectly  (p.  37a). 
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wilh  fp  \n  W  E7,.  ii"-*"  3S»;  mw  p  in  ihe  address  to  the  seer,  8",  as 
r^ulaily  in  Eiekiel  [alwvc,  p.  297].'  and  also  (0  Habakkuk  (cf.  ijW."-" 
with  Hab.  z>) ;  in  t;encra1  chanicler  it  lesembles  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Chronicler,  whfi  wtoti-  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  period  (B.C. 
333],  and,  as  tumparcd  cither  with  the  ancient  Hebrew  or  with  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Mishnah,  is  full  of  singularities  i,Simderbai kcileii)  and  harshnesses  of 
style." 

The  verdict  of  the  latiguage  of  Daniel  is  thus  clear.  The 
Persian  words  presuppose  a  period  after  the  Persian  empire  had 
bt^n  well  established :  the  CJreek  words  demand,  the  Hebrew 
supports,  and  the  Aramaic  permits,  a  date  after  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  Alexander  llu  Great  (n.c.  332).  With  our  present 
knowledge,  this  is  as  much  as  the  language  authorizes  us  defin- 
itely to  affirm ;  though  av^'^uivLa,  as  the  name  of  an  instrument 
(considering  the  history  of  the  term  in  Greek),  would  seem  to 
point  to  a  date  somewhat  advanced  in  the  Greek  period, 

[477]  (3.}  The  theology  of  the  Book  (in  so  far  as  it  has  a  dis- 
tinctive character)  points  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  exile. 
It  is  true,  this  ai^ument  has  sometimes  been  stated  in  an  ex- 
aggerated form,  as  when,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  or  the  distinction  of  rank  and  office  in  the 
angels,  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Parseeism,  or  that  the  asceticism 
of  Daniel  and  his  companions,  and  the  frequency  of  their  prayers, 
&C.,  are  traits  peculiar  to  the  later  Judaism.  For  exaggerations 
such  as  these  there  is  no  adequate  foundation :  nevertheless  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Messiah,  of  angels,  of  the 
resurrection,  and  of  a  judgment  on  the  world,  are  taught  with 
greater  distinctness,  and  in  a  more  developed  form,  than  else- 
where in  the  OT.,  and  with  features  approximating  to  (though 
not  identical  with)  those  met  wilh  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Bt>ok 
of  Enoch,  c.  100  B.C.  Whether  or  not,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
these  developments  may  have  been  partially  moulded  by  foreign 
influences,  they  undoubtedly  mark  a  later  phase  of  revelation 
than  that  which  is  set  before  us  in  other  books  of  the  OT, 

•  Delitisch  means  thai  the  writer  borrows  particular  eipiessions  from 
Eiek.  He  might  have  added  one  or  two  more:  as  'sm  8*  and  'ati  pit  ii"'" 
(ef.  V.*)  of  Canaan  (comp.  Jer.  3",  Ei.  20*  ") ;  SSp  nf  m  bttmished  brms 
!</,  Ei.  1';  DHS.T  naS  elolhed  in  Hiiih  ij"-,  Ei.  <f.  The  .slatemenl  in 
Smith's /JiW.  of  Ihe  Bible  (nA.  I )  and  the  ^/.mi^r'j  Cemm.  (p.  227),  th«t  the 
language  of  IJan.  bears  "  Ihe  closest  affinity  "  to  that  of  Eiek.,  appears  10  be 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  Del.'s  eipression  in  Herzog  (ed.  t).  It  is 
toully  incorrect. 
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And  the  conclusion  to  which  these  special  features  in  the  Book 
point  is  confirmed  by  the  general  atmosphere  which  breathes  in 
it,  and  the  tone  which  prevails  in  it.  This  atmosphere  and  tone 
are  not  those  of  any  other  writings  belonging  to  the  period  of 
the  exile :  they  are  rather  those  of  a  stage  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  early  post-exilic  and  that  of  the  early  post-Biblical 
Jewish  literature. 

A  number  of  independent  considerations,  including  some  of 
great  cogency,  thus  combine  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  the 
Book  of  Daniel  was  not  written  earlier  than  c,  300  b.c.  More 
than  this  can  scarcely,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  be 
affirmed  categorically^  except  by  those  who  deny  the  possibility 
of  predictive  prophecy.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  frankly  owned 
that  grounds  exist  which,  though  not  adequate  to  demonstrate^ 
yet  make  the  opinion  a  probable  one,  that  the  Book,  as  we  have 
it,  is  a  work  of  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  interest  of 
the  Book  manifestly  culminates  in  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  Jews  and  Antiochus.  Antiochus  is  the  subject  of  8^"***-  2«-'5.* 
The  survey  of  Syrian  and  Egyptian  history  in  c.  11  leads  up  to  a 
detailed  description  of  his  reign  (v.-^*'^) :  12^-  [478]  ^*  ^^'^^^  reverts 
again  to  the  persecution  which  the  Jews  experienced  at  his  \ 
hands.  This  being  so,  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  revela- 
tions respecting  him  should  be  given  to  Daniel,  in  Babylon^ 
nearly  four  centuries  previously :  it  is  consonant  with  God's 
general  methods  of  providence  to  raise  up  teachers,  for  the  in- 
struction or  encouragement  of  His  people,  at  the  time  when  the 
need  arises.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  Daniel — so  unlike  the 
prophets  generally — should  display  no  interest  in  the  welfare,  or 
prospects  of  his  contemporaries ;  that  his  hopes  and  Messianic 
visions  should  attach  themselves,  not  (as  is  the  case  with  Jer. 
Ez.  Isa.  40-66)  to  the  approaching  return  of  the  exiles  to  the 
land  of  their  fathers,  but  to  the  deliverance  of  his  people  in  a 
remote  future.  The  minuteness  of  the  predictions,  embracing 
even  spedal  events  in  the  distant  future,  is  also  out  of  harmony 
with  the  analogy  of  prophecy.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  other 
prophets  unquestionably  uttered  predictions  of  the  future ;  but 
their  predictions,  when  definite  (except  those  of  Messianic  im- 
port, which  stand  upon  a  different  footing),  relate  to  events  of 

*  And,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  of  7®'-  ^^'^  as  well.     9**-*7  j^  j^q^  j,gjg 
taken  into  account. 
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the  proximate  future  only ;  when  (as  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah's 
prediction  of  70  years*  Babylonian  supremacy)  they  concern  a 
more  distant  future,  they  are  general  and  indefinite  in  their 
terms.  And  while  down  to  the  period  of  Antiochus*  i>ersecution 
the  actual  events  are  described  with  surprising  distinctness,  after 
this  point  the  distinctness  ceases :  the  prophecy  either  breaks  off 
altogether,  or  merges  in  an  ideal  representation  of  the  Messianic 
future.  DanieFs  perspective,  while  thus  true  (approximately)  to 
the  period  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is  at  fault  as  to  the  interval 
which  was  actually  to  follow  before  the  advent  of  the  Messianic 
age. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  author  be  a  prophet  living  in  the 
time  of  the  trouble  itself,  all  the  features  of  the  Book  may  be 
consistently  explained.  He  lives  in  the  age  in  which  he  mani- 
fests an  interest,  and  which  needs  the  consolations  which  he 
has  to  address  to  it  He  does  not  write  after  the  persecutions 
are  ended  (in  which  case  his  prophecies  would  be  pointless),  but 
at  their  beginnings*  when  his  message  of  encouragement  would 
have  a  value  for  the  godly  Jews  in  the  season  of  their  trial  He 
thus  utters  genuine  predictions ;  t  and  the  advent  of  the  [479] 
Messianic  age  follows  closely  on  the  end  of  Antiochus,  just  as 
in  Isaiah  or  Micah  it  follows  closely  on  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian : 
in  both  cases  the  future  is  foreshortened.  The  details  of  the 
Messianic  picture  are  different  from  the  representation  of  the 
earlier  prophets,  because  they  belong  to  a  later  stage  of  revela- 
tion :  so  the  representations  of  Jeremiah,  II  Isaiah,  or  Zechariah 
differ  similarly;  in  each  case,  the  shape  and  colouring  of  the 
representation  being  correlated  with  the  spiritual  movements  of 
the  age  to  which  it  belongs. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  from  this  view  of  the  Book, 
supposing  it  to  be  accepted,  that  the  narrative  is  throughout  a 
pure  work  of  the  imagination.  That  is  not  probable.  Delitzsch, 
Meinhold,  and  others — most  recently  Behrmann — insist  rightiy 
that  the  Book  rests  upon  a  traditional  basis.  Daniel,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  was  a  historical  person,  J  one  of  the  Jewish  exiles 

•  So  Ewald,  p.  15s  f.;  Delitzsch,  p.  479,  &c 

t  Comp.  especially  S-* '"'"'  with  the  event. 

X  Whether,  however,  he  is  alluded  to  in  Ez.  14***  *  28*  is  uncertain :  the 
terms  in  which  Ezek.  speaks  in  c.  14  seem  to  suggest  a  patriarch  of  antiquity, 
rather  than  a  younger  contemporary  of  his  own. 
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in  Babylon,  who,  with  his  three  companions,  was  noted  for  his 
staunch  adherence  to  the  principles  of  his  religion,  who  attained 
a  position  of  influence  at  the  court  of  Babylon,  who  interpreted 
Nebuchadnezzar's  dreams,  and  foretold,  as  a  seer,  something  of 
the  future  fate  of  the  Chaldfean  and  Persian  empires.  Perhaps 
written  materials  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  ;  it  is,  at  an^ 
rate,  probable  that  for  the  descriptions  contained  in  c.  3-7  he 
availed  himself  of  some  work,  or  worts,  dealing  with  the  history 
of  Babylon  in  the  6th  cent,  B,c.*  These  traditions  are  cast  by 
the  author  into  a  literary  form,  with  a  special  view  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  own  time.  The  motive  underlying  c  1-6  is 
manifest  The  aim  of  these  chapters  is  not  merely  to  describe 
who  Daniel  was,  or  to  narrate  certain  incidents  in  his  life  :  it  is 
also  to  magnify  the  God  of  Daniel,  to  show  bow  He,  by  His 
providence,  frustrates  the  purposes  of  the  proudest  of  earthly 
monarchs,  while  He  defends  His  servants,  who  cleave  to  Him 
faithfully  in  the  midst  of  [480]  temptation.  The  narratives  in 
c.  1-6  are  thus  adapted  to  supply  motives  for  the  encourage- 
ment, and  models  for  the  imitation,  of  those  suffering  under  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus.  In  c.  7—11,  definiteness  and  dis- 
tinctness are  given  to  Daniel's  visions  of  the  future ;  and  it  is 
shown,  in  particular,  that  the  trial  of  the  saints  will  reach  ere 
long  its  appointed  term. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  some  features  in  which  the  Book 
of  Daniel  differs  from  the  earher  prophetical  books.  Its  view 
of  history  is  much  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  earlier 
prophets.  Certidnly  there  is  a  universal  element  observable  in 
the  writings  of  the  earlier  prophets  (as  when  they  contemplate 
the  future  extension,  of  Israel's  religion  to  the  Gentiles) ;  but  it 
does  not  occupy  the  principal  place  r  in  the  foreground  are  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  nation,  social,  religious,  or  political, 
as  the  case  may  be,  Daniel's  view  is  both  wider  and  more 
definite.  He  takes  a  survey  of  a  continuous  succession  of  world- 
empires  ;  points  out  how  their  sequence  is  determined  before  by 
*  Thui  there  ate  good  reuoiu  for  supposing  tliiit  Nebududnezzar'a  lycsn- 
ihtopr  rests  upon  a  basis  of  hti  [Schrader,  JCAT.*  p.  431  f.].  Berosus,  a 
learned  Chaldsean  priesi,  compiled  his  history  of  Babylonian  dynasties  c.  300 
B.C. ;  and  other  sources  of  infarmatioii,  which  have  since  perished,  nay 
naturally  have  been  accessible  to  the  author.  But  whatever  elemcats  of  fact 
may  be  contained  in  the  book,  the  inscriplioaa  leave  no  doubt  that  they  are 
ffiiTipljirf  with  mud]  that  ii  tmhistoricftl. 
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God ;  declares  that,  when  the  appointed  limit  has  arrived,  they 
are  destined  to  be  overthrown  by  the  kingdom  or  God;  and 
emphasizes  the  precise  moment  when  their  overthrow  is  to  take 
place.  No  doubt  the  motive  of  such  a  survey  is  in  part  suggested 
by  the  course  of  history,  and  the  wider  and  more  varied  relations 
which  it  opened  to  the  Jews.  From  the  time  of  the  exile,  the 
Jews  were  brought  into  far  closer  contact  with  the  great 
world-empires  than  had  previously  been  the  case  ;  and  as  they 
witnessed  one  empire  giving  place  to  another,  the  problem  of 
their  own  relation  to  the  powers  of  the  world  pressed  upon  them 
with  increasing  directness  and  cogency.  The  older  prophets  had 
promised  to  the  restored  nation  ideal  glories  ;  but  the  reality 
had  proved  very  different :  their  promises  had  remained  unful- 
filled ;  and  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  very  existence  of  the 
theocracy  was  threatened,  as  it  had  never  been  threatened  before, 
by  a  coalition  of  heathen  foes  without  with  false  brethren  within. 
Hence  the  question  when  the  heathen  domination  would  cease 
was  anxiously  asked  by  all  faithful  Jews.  And  the  answer  is 
i  given  in  the  Book  oF  Daniel.  Not  writing  as  a  historian,  but 
'  viewing  comprehensively,  in  the  manner  just  indicated,  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  as  parts  of  a  predetermined  whole, 
the  author  places  himself  at  the  only  epoch  from  which  this 
would  be  visible  in  continuous  perspective  :  upon  the  basis  [481] 
supplied  him  by  tradition,  he  represents  Daniel,  whose  age  had 
coincided  with  the  last  great  turning-point  in  the  history  of  his 
people,  when  Israel  became  permanently  dependent  upon  the 
great  powers  of  the  world,  as  surveying  from  the  centre  and 
stronghold  of  heathenism  the  future  conflicts  between  the  world 
and  the  theocracy,  and  declaring  the  gradual  degeneration  of  the 
former  (2'*"'),  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  latter.  The  prophets 
do  not  merely  foretell  history;  they  also  interpret  it  {f.g.  Gen. 
9*^";  Isa.  lo'-').  And  the  Book  of  Danijl  does  this  on  a 
more  comprehensive  scale  than  any  other  prophetical  book.  It 
outlines  a  religious  philosophy  of  history.  It  deals,  not  with  a 
single  empire,  but  with  a  succession  of  empires,  showing  how  all 
form  parts  of  a  whole,  ordained  for  prescribed  terms  by  God, 
and  issuing  in  results  designed  by  Him.  The  type  of  repre- 
sentation is  arti(:cial ;  but  it  is  adapted  to  the  purpose  required, 
and  is  borrowed  from  the  forms  employed  by  the  older  prophets. 
As  is  common  in  the  case  of  dreams  or  ^-isions,  it  is  largely 
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symbolical,  the  symbolism  being  not  of  the  simple  kind  found 
usually  in  the  earlier  prophets  {e.g.  Am.  7-8),  but  more  elaborate 
and  detailed,  and  being,  moreover,  sometimes  interpreted  to  the 
seer,  or  even  altogether  set  forth  to  him  (c.  lo-ii),  by  an  angel 
(comp.  Ez.  4ff"''-;  Zech.  i*-6*).  That  the  past  (to  a  certain 
point)  is  represented  as  future,  is  a  consequence  of  the  literary 
fonn  adopted  by  the  author  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
unity  of  his  picture  (comp.  Delitzsch,  p.  469).  "  In  warmth  of 
religious  feeling,  and  in  the  unflinching  maintenance  of  Divine 
truth,  the  Book  resembles  closely  enough  the  writings  of  the  older 
prophets :  but  also — what  is  here  most  important  of  all — the  j 
course  of  events  in  the  immediate  future,  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  | 
after  3J  years,  and  the  triumph  of  the  saints  of  God,  is  defined 
beforehand  by  the  author  as  certainly  as  by  any  prophet  of  the 
olden  time.  Upon  this  account  chiefly  he  has  obtained  recogni- 
tion in  the  Jewish  Church,  if  not  as  a  prophet,  at  least  as  a  man 
inspired  of  (lod.*  It  is,  moreover,  eJ^cily  in  virtue  of  this  true 
perception  of  the  present  and  of  the  immediate  future,  that  his 
book  is  distinguished,  very  much  to  its  advantage,  from  the  later 
Jewish  Apocalypses"  (DiUmann). 

1482]  On  the  chanrelcrislics  of  "apocalyptic"  litcralure.see  further  LUcke, 
Venuik  eintr  veils'.  Einl.  in  rlie  Offenb.  dis  Johannes,  1852,  pp.  34-55  ;  A. 
Hilgenfeld,  Dit  fud.  Apehalyplil:,  1857,  pp.  1-16,  34-50 ;  A.  Dillmann  in 
Schenkel's  WA;/-/^i"«n,  iii.  (1872).  art.  "  I'rophclen,"  p.  626  f.;  E.  SchUrer 
[p,  496  ».]."■  p.  609 ff-  [Eng.  Ir,  II.  iii.  p.  44fr.];  R.  Smend's  essay,  "  Uber 
judische  Apocalyptik,"  ZATW.  iSSj,  p.  Ml  ff.  ;  H.  Sehulti,  OT.  Thai. . 
i.  41t  f.  The  Book  of  Dwiiel  delcrmined  ihe  form  assumed  by  subsequent 
writings  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  these  ought  properly  to  be  compered  with  it. 
Some  account  of  such  of  them  as  aie  extant  will  be  found  in  J.  Drummond, 
Thi  Jewish  Mesiiah,  1877,  pp.  1-132  ;  in  Schiltei,  l.i.  p.  6l6tf.;  or,  more 
briefly,  in  the  Encycl.  Bril.  ait.  "Apocalyptic  Literature."  The  standard 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  is  that  of  Dilltnann  (text,  iSjl  ;  tiansL  and 
notes,  1853  ;  see  also  "  Uber  den  neugefundcnen  griech.  Text  des  Henoch- 
Buchea,"  in  the  Sitaingsberichtt  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  1891,  pp.  I039lf., 
1079  fr.h  but  K.  H.  Charles' Iranslalion  (Oxford,  1893),  with  notes  (less  full 
than  Dillm.'s),  is  based  on  new  and  bcltur  MSS.  (Abp.  Laurence  was  the 
first  to  puUish  the  Ethiopic  teat;  but  hb  edition  and  tianslatba  are  both 
antiquated. ) 

In  estimating  the  critical  view  of  Daniel,  il  is  to  be  remembered  that  we 
have  no  right  to  argue,  upon  h  priori  grounds,  if  a  passage  or  book  proves 

•  The  author,  it  may  be  noticed,  does  not  claim  to  speak  with  the  special 
authority  of  the  ' '  prophet " ;  he  never  uses  the  prophetical  asseverations, 
" Thus  sailh  Jehovah, "  "Saith  Jehovah." 
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not  to  contain  the  predictive  elemeat  to  itigely  as  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  suppose,  that,  theiefore,  it  can  have  no  place  !□  tlie  economy  of  revelation. 
Piediction  if  one  method,  hut  hy  no  means  the  only  method,  which  il  pleased 
God  to  employ  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  His  people.  Hence, 
whether,  or  to  what  eiteni,  a  paiticulai  part  of  Scripture  is  predictive,  caonoi 
be  detemiined  by  the  help  of  antecedent  considerations :  it  can  be  deter- 
mined only  by  the  evidence  which  it  affords  itself  respecting  the  period  at 
which  it  was  wrilCen.  In  interpretiiig  the  prophets,  it  is,  moreover,  always 
necessaiy  to  distinguish  heiween  the  lubilaiue  at  a  prophecy  aiid  the  fai-m 
under  which  it  is  presented ;  for  the  prophets  coostuitly  clothe  Ihcessential 
truth  which  they  desire  to  express  in  imageiy  that  is  figurative  or  symbolical 
it^.  In.  II  "  ly'"  23'"^  66").  And  the  elements  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
which,  upon  the  critical  view  of  it,  are  predictive  in  appearance  but  DM  Jo 
reality,  are  just  port  of  the  symbolic  imagtry  adopted  by  the  writer  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  one  of  the  main  objects  which  he  had  in  view,  vii.  the 
tbeocratJc  significance  of  the  history. 

Why  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  written  partly  io  Anun.,  partly  in  Heb.,  is  not 
qiparent,  upon  any  tbeoiy  of  its  authorship.  The  transition  to  Anuniic  in 
3**  might  indeed  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was,  or  was  assumed 
to  be,  the  language  used  at  the  Court  of  Babylon  ;  but  this  does  not  explain 
^y  the  Aramaic  part  should  include  c  7.  Meinhold  (reviving  the  view  of 
■ome  older  scholars)  holds  that  2^-c.  6  is  eailier  in  date  than  has  been 
genenlly  supposed  by  critics,  having  been  written,  he  considers,  in  Aiamaic 
I.  300  B.C.,  and  incorporated  by  the  later  author  of  the  rest  of  the  book  in 
hi(  work ;  and  he  points  to  certain  differences  of  scope  and  representation 
in  support  of  this  opinion.  Not  only,  however,  would  i^'-c.  6  be  unintel- 
ligible without  the  introductory  particulars  contained  in  !*->*,  but  c.  7, 
though  added  by  the  author  who  [tx  hyf.)  otherwise  uses  Hebrew,  is  in 
Aramaii;  it  is,  moreover,  so  connected,  on  the  one  hand  with  c  3,  on  the 
other  with  c  S-iz,  that  it  seems  to  forbid  the  distribution  of  the  Aramaic 
and  Hebrew  parts  of  the  book  between  differegt  writers.  (Comp.  fiuther 
[483]Budde,  Thiel.  Literalantitung,  iSSS,  No.  id;  Kuenen,  H  87.  5,  6; 
90.  11,  13;  Behrm.  pp.  i,  ii ;  and  esp.  von  GoU  [above,  p.  48S].) 

No  conclusion  of  any  value  as  to  the  date  of  Daniel  can  be  diawn  fmta  the 
LXX  translation.  (1)  The  date  of  the  translation  is  quite  uncertain;  the 
grounds  that  have  been  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  was  made 
In  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  himself  being  altogether  insufficient,  (a) 
The  "  Septuagint "  translation  of  different  books  (or,  in  some  cases,  of  groups 
of  books)  is  of  course  the  work  of  different  hands;  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
OT.  the  translators  :i1and  temarkahly  aloof  from  the  Palestinian  tradition— 
often,  for  instance,  not  only  missing  the  general  sense  of  a  passage,  but 
showing  themselves  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  even  of  common 
Hebrew  words.  Thus  the  errors  in  the  LXX  translation  of  Daniel  merely 
show  that  the  meaning  of  particular  words  was  unknown  in  Alexandria  at 
the  time,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  when  the  translation  was  iruule ;  they 
do  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  afford  evidence  that  the  meaning 
waa  unknown  in  Paleiliiu  in  the  znd  cent.  B.C  The  Greek  trarislalM 
(rf  the  Proverbs  of  Jesus,  ion  of  Sirach,  though  a  giandson  of  the  authot 
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himself,  neverlliclns  often  misunderstood  the  Hebrew  in  wliidi  the;  were 

It  was  ugued  formerly  by  Prof.  Margoliouth  [Exfetitar,  April  1890, 
p.  joof.),  partly  on  Ihe  strength  of  the  quotatioiis  of  Ben  Sin  prcMrved  in 
IUt>binical  writers,  partly  upOD  the  ground  of  his  own  hypothetical  ceston- 
tions,  from  the  Versions,  of  the  oiigiiul  [Ml  of  Ecclenaaticus,  that  the  lu^uage 
spoken  in  Jerusalem  t.  aoo  B.C.  was  the  fully  developed  RabUnical  idiom ; 
and  hence  it  wu  inferred  by  him  that  the  Hebrew  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
must  date  from  a  period  considerably  earlier  than  that  to  which  modem  critic* 
assigned  it.  The  discovery  labove,  p.  474)  of  ten  chapters  of  the  oiiginal 
Hebrew  cf  Ecclus.  has  shown,  however,  that  Prof.  Margoliouth's  theories, 
both  of  the  "metre"  and  of  the  language  of  Ben  Sirs'*  proverbs,  were 
mtttakcn,  and  has  more  than  justified  those  who  at  the  time  expressed  their 
ditttust  of  the  principled  upon  which  his  restoration*  were  based.  It  is  not 
any  longer  possible  to  maintain  that  tbe  Hebrew  of  the  Book  of  Dardel  i*  in- 
compatible with  a  date  in  tbe  Znd  century  B.C 

That  the  Book  of  Daniel,  as  we  have  it,  whatever  basi*  of  tradition  it  waj 
ml  upon,  is  a  work  of  the  age  of  Antiochos  Epiphanes,  is  s  conclusioil 
accepted  by  even  Ihe  most  moderate  critics,  e^.  not  only  by  Delitach  and 
Kiehm  {Ein(.  ii.  I92fr.),  but  also  by  LUcke,  p.  41 ;  Sliack,  SinUUuHg  U) 
a'ar-*7".,*i895,  g6j;K.  Schloltmann,  Compendium  lUr  A Tlichea  TkeohgUt 
1889,  S  87  ;  SchUrer,  I.e.  p.  613  E  [Eog.  tr.  if.  p.  49?.]  ;  C  A.  Br^gi, 
Mt!S.  Prepk.  p.  411  f.j  &c. 

It  may  interest  the  philological  student  to  know  that  the  pron.  ^  (DuL 
En.)  occurs  in  the  Corp.  Inar.  Sim.  II.  i.  No.  1458;  *n  (En.)  ib, 
Nos.  i37B(asa™^),  145I),  149A;  \Hn  it.  Nos.  13; A,  B,  appear*  to  bt 
Knriaotof  tSlCDan.].    The  io»;riptioiu  quoted  are  all  from  Egypt, 


CHAPTER  XII. 
CHRONICLES,  EZRA,  AND  NEHEMIAH. 

§  I.  Chronicles. 

Literature. — Ewald,  Hist,  i.  p.  169  ff.  ;  E.  Bertheau  in  the  Kgf,  Hdb, 
1854,  ^1873;  K.  H.  Graf  in  Die  Gesch,  Biicher  dfs  AT.s,  1866,  pp. 
114-247  (**  Das  B.  der  Chr.  als  Geschichtsquelle  ") ;  C.  F.  Keil  (see  p.  478) ; 
Wellhausen,  Hist,  of  Israel^  pp.  171-227  ;  C.  J.  Bajl  in  Bp.  Ellicott's  Comm. 
for  English  Kecuiers  (1883);  Kucnen,  Onderzotk^^  i.  (1887),  p.  433 ff.;  S. 
Oetlli  in  Strack  and  Zockler's  Kgf  Komm,  1889;  R.  Kittel  in  Haupt's 
SHOT. 

The  Books  of  Chronicles — in  the  Hebrew  canon  one  book — 
with  their  sequel,  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah — in  the 
Hebrew  canon  similarly  one  book,  "Ezra"* — form  the  second 
great  group  of  historical  writings  preser\'ed  in  the  Old  Testament 
(above,  p.  4).  It  is  plain,  from  many  indications,  that  these 
books  form  really  a  single,  continuous  work.  Not  only  is  their 
style — ^^which  is  very  marked,  and  in  many  respects  unlike  that 
of  any  other  Book  of  the  OT. — closely  similar,  but  they  also 
resemble  each  other  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  history 
is  treated,  in  the  method  followed  in  the  choice  of  materials,  as 
well  as  in  the  preference  shown  for  particular  topics  (gene- 
alogies, statistical  registers,  descriptions  of  religious  ceremonies, 
details  respecting  the  sacerdotal  classes,  and  the  organization  of 
public  worship).  Moreover,  the  Book  of  Ezra-Neh.  begins 
exactly  at  the  point  at  which  the  Book  of  Chronicles  ends,  and 
carrtes  on  the  narrative  upon  the  same  plan  to  the  time  when 
the  theocratic  institutions  under  which  the  compiler  lived  were 
finally  established  through  the  labours  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

*  The  division  into  two  books,  in  modem  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 

arises  from  the  same  cause  as  the  division  of  1-2  Sam.  and  1-2  Kings,  viz. 

the  influence  kti  the  LXX  operating  through  the  Christian  Bible. 
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In  ordinary  Hebrew  texts  (cf.  p.  359,  note\  Ezr.-Neh.,  contrary 
to  [485]  the  chronology y  preiedes  the  Chronicles  :  in  the  LXX,  and 
versions  influenced  by  it,  the  books  are  arranged  in  accordance 
with  chronological  propriety.  It  will  be  convenient  to  follow 
the  same  order  here. 

The  entire  work,  of  which  the  Chronicles  form  thus  the  first 
part,  comprises,  though,  of  course,  not  with  the  same  amount  of 
detail  throughout,  the  period  from  Adam  to  the  second  visit  of 
Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem,  b.c  432.  Although,  however,  the  narra- 
tive embraces  a  wide  period,  the  aim  with  which  it  is  written  is  a 
limited  one ;  it  is  that,  viz.,  of  giving  a  history  of  Judah^  with 
special  reference  to  the  institutions  connected  with  the  Temple^ 
under  the  monarchy,  and  after  the  restoration.  The  author  (who 
seems  to  be  the  same  throughout)  begins,  indeed,  after  the 
manner  of  the  later  Semitic  historians,  with  Adam ;  but  the 
genealogies  in  I  i  have  merely  the  object  of  exhibiting,  relatively 
to  other  nations,  the  position  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to 
which  I  2  is  wholly  devoted,  as  I  3  is  devoted  to  the  descendants 
of  King  David.  In  I  4-8,  dealing  with  the  other  tribes,  it  is 
the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi  (I  6)  that  is  treated  at  greatest  length. 
Incidentally  in  these  chapters,  more  decidedly  in  9^'^,  the 
interest  of  the  writer  betrays  itself :  his  notices  have  constantly  a 
bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  upon  the  organization  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal institutions  of  the  /^j/-exilic  community.  The  introduction 
(I  1^-9**)  ended,  the  history  proper  begins.  The  reign  of  Saul 
is  past  over  rapidly  by  the  compiler:  I  93^-44  hjg  genealogy  is 
repeated  from  8'^-^;  1  10  (excerpted  from  i  Sa.  31)  contains 
the  narrative  of  his  death.  Thereupon  the  narrator  proceeds  to 
David's  election  as  king  over  all  Israel  at  Hebron  ( =  2  Sa.  5^'^^), 
omitting  as  irrelevant  to  his  purpose  the  incidents  of  David's 
youth,  his  persecution  by  Saul,  the  reign  of  Ishbosheth,  &c.  He 
omits  similarly  events  in  David's  reign  of  a  personal  or  private 
nature  {e,g.  the  greater  part  of  2  Sa.  9-20).  The  account  of 
Solomon's  reign  is  excerpted  from  i  Kings  with  tolerable  fulness. 
After  the  division  of  the  kingdom  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
history  of  the  N.  kingdom,  except  where  absolutely  necessary 
(as  II  2  27-*);  on  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  Judah  is  pre- 
sented in  a  series  of  excerpts  from  1-2  Kings,  supplemented 
by  additions  contributed  by  the  compiler.  Though  secular 
events  are  not  excluded  from  the  record,  the  writer,  it  is  plain, 
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dwells  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  upon  the  ecclesiastieai  [486] 
aspects  of  the  history.  The  same  interest  is  not  less  apparent  in 
Ezr.-Neh.;  and  hence  the  entire  work  (Chr.  Ezr.-Neh.)  has  been 
not  inaptly  tenned  by  Reuss  the  "Ecclesiastical  Chronicle  of 
Jerusalem." 

Tbe  Hebrew  name  of  the  Qironides  is  vwn  nsi,  liL  words  (or  affairi)  ^ 
tke  days,  >  term  which,  is  eiplained  above  (p.  197),  u  lued  to  denote  an 
oHicial  diary,  conlaining  minules  of  events,  hsU  of  ofiicen,  &c.  Its  applica- 
tion in  the  present  cose  is  due  piobably  to  the  &ct  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  contents,  especially  towards  the  bqiiooiog  (I  1-27),  are  oF  a  slatistUal 
character.  In  [he  LXX  the  two  books  arc  cailed  Ta^Xnrjfum,  a  name  no 
doubl  suggested  by  the  oliEvrvation  that  they  contain  numerous  particulara 
nol  found  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  (cf.  Bacher,  ZATW.  1895,  p. 
305  tr. ).  The  title  CkroniiUs  b  derived  from  Jerome,  who  oied  ehtvnUeit  to 
express  the  Hebrew  otJ-.t  "OT. 

Date  of  Composition. — The  only  positive  clue  which  the  book 
contains  as  to  the  date  at  which  it  was  composed  is  the  genealogy 
in  I  3""*^,  which  (if  v.-^  be  rightly  interpreted)  is  carried  down 
to  the  iixtk  generation  after  Zerubbabel.  This  would  imply  a 
date  not  earlier  than  c.  350  B.C.  3^'  is,  however,  obscurely  ' 
expressed;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  text  is  correct*  More 
conclusive  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Neh,, 
which  certainly  belong  to  the  same  age,  and  are  commonly  • 
asstimed  to  be  the  work  of  the  same  compiler.  As  will  appear 
below,  these  books  contain  many  indications  of  being  the  com- 
pilation of  an  author  living  long  subsequently  to  the  age  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  themselves, — in  fact,  not  before  the  dose  of  the 
Persian  rule.  A  date  shortly  after  b.c  333  is  thus  the  earliest 
to  which  the  composition  of  the  Chronicles  tan  be  plausibly 
assigned;  and  it  is  that  which  is  adopted  by  most  moderD 
critics.!     From  the  character  of  his  narrative  it  is  a  piob^le  in- 

•  LXX,  Peah.  Vulg.  read  112,  four  times  for  -la,  and  at  the  end  of  tbe 
verse  before  'j31  v."  ["  And  the  sons  of  Hananiah  ;  Pelatiah,  and  Jesaiah  his 
son,  Rephaiah  his  son,  Ainan  his  son,  Obadiah  his  son,  Shecaaiah  his  sot" 
— of  the  same  type  as  v."'"),  yielding  at  once  a  sense  coDsisteDt  with  (he  con- 
text, but  bringing  down  the  geneali:^  to  the  elevertlh  generation  after  Zerub- 
balicl.  It  is  quite  posiiible  that  this  is  the  true  reading :  the  later  date 
which  it  would— not  tiitroly  permil,  but— necessitate  for  the  Chronicles  lieing 
DO  objection  to  il.  Keil,  wishing  to  uphold  Elzra's  authorship,  disputes 
the  integrity  of  the  Icxl  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  the  opinioa  that  tbe 
Chronicles  are  Eira's  composition  is  certainly  inconecL 

li«nld,  i.  17 J :  IWrihcau,  p,  xlvi;  Schradet,  §138;  DiUmann  in  Hcnog,*. 
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ference  [487]  that  the  author  was  a  Levite,  perhaps  even  a  member 
of  the  Temple  choir. 

The  basis  of  the  Chronicles  consists  of  a  series  of  excerpts 
from  the  earlier  historical  books,  Gen.-2  Kings,  with  which  are 
combined  materials  derived  by  the  compiler  from  other  sources. 
These  excerpts  are  not  made  throughout  upon  the  same  scale. 
In  the  preliminary  chapters  (I  1-9)  they  are  often  condensed, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  genealogical  notices:  in  I  lo-II  36 
(which  is  parallel  to  i  Sa.  31-2  Ki.  25)  passages  are  generally 
transferred  in  extenso  with  but  slight  variations  of  expression, 
due,  probably,  in  a  few  cases  (as  they  exist  in  our  present  text) 
to  textual  corruption,  but  more  commonly  originating  with  the 
compiler.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  excerpted  narratives 
are  expanded^  sometimes  remarkably,  by  the  insertion  either  of 
single  verses  or  clauses,  or  of  longer  passages,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Minute  particulars  can  naturally  only  be  learnt  from  a  word- 
for-word  collation  of  the  text  of  Chr.  with  the  original  passages 
of  Sam.  Kings,  which  the  reader  is  strongly  recommended  to 
make  for  himself;  but  the  following  synopsis  has  been  arranged 
so  as  to  exhibit  both  the  passages  excerpted  from  the  earlier 
narratives,  and  the  more  important  additions  introduced  by  the 
compiler.  The  omissions  in  the  third  column  will  indicate  the 
parts  of  Gen.-2  Kings  which  he  has  passed  over : — 


I.  Preliminary  history  (I  i*-9**). 
C  x-2.  The  pedi^u  of  Judah  :^ — 

The  patriarchal  period,   •        •        • 

The  12  sons  of  Israel,     •        •        .        • 

The  5  sons  of  Judah  (Peres,  Zerah,  &c.), 

The    son's    oi    Perez,   viz.    Hezron   and  \ 
Hamul, / 

The  sons  of  Zeraii,  «... 

The  descendants  of  Hezron — (a)  through 
Ram,  leading  down  to  David,  v.'*^"; 

(b)  through  Chelubai  (  =  Caleb),  v.»"«; 

(c)  through  Jerahmeel,  v."***,       • 


C  X. 
2K 

2«. 

2». 
2«. 


{ 


{See  Gen.  5,  10,  11, 
25,  36. 
Gen.  35»-«. 

Nu.  2&^, 
/Gen.      46",      Nu. 

I  26». 

Josh.  7M  I  Ki  4» 
With  v.»-  »■"  comp. 
Ru.   4»-n;  with 
v.»-",  I  S.  i6»-», 
2  S.  2"  I7». 


/.v.  p.  221 ;  Ball,  p.  210 ;  Oettii,  p.  10 :  Kuenen  is  disposed  to  adopt  a  some- 
what later  date,  §  29.  7,  8,  10  {c.  250) :  Noldeke,  A  T,  Ut,  p.  64,  one  later 
still,  f.  200.  The  language,  not  less  than  the  general  style  and  tone,  favours 
a  date  subsequent  to  B.C.  300  rather  than  one  prior  to  it 
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[488]  An  appendix,  largely  geographical, 
relating  lo   localities  inhabited  by  de- 
scendants of  Caleb,  (a)  directly,  v.*""" ; 
[i)  through  his  son  Hur,  v.""",    . 
C.  3.   The  family  and  dauadattts  oj  David :— 

David's  children. 3''-        » S.  3*^  5'*-' 

David's  descendants — 

(a)  The  kings  of  Judah,        ,         .         ,  S'""**-      '"*  Kings. 

(j)The   descendants  of  Jeconiah  (Je- 
hoiachin),  extending  to  some  genera- 
lions  after  the  return,     . 
C.  4-7.  Nolica  rtsftcling  tkt  gtneahgies,  hishry,  and  military  strengli  tf 
Ikt  tcverat  Iriits : — 
Judah    (including    particulars   respecting  ^ 

iocalilies,   esp.   those    prominent   after   V        4'"**. 

the  exile), I 

«        fGen.  46",  El.  6», 


:}  ... 


Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  E.  half  of  Manas- 


seh. 

High  priests  from  Zadok  to  Jehozadak 
(B.C.  586),  with  their  pedigree  from 
Aaron.i' 

Genealogies ;  viz.  (a)  two  parallel,  but 
in  pait  divergent,  pedigrees,  con- 
necting David's  three  chief  singers, 
Heroan,  Asaph,  and  Ethan,  with 
the  three  Levitical  fomilies  of  Ger- 
shon,  Kohalh,  and  Merari,  v.'*"* 
and  "■";  (i)  the  line  of  chief  priests 
to  the  time  of  Solomon,  v."""  (  = 
v."). 


/V.i-.: 
I     E..  6 
y    3'&c 


*  The  names  in  these  chapters  are  frequently  those,  not  of  individuals,  but 
of  families  and  localities.  Wellhausen  in  his  Dissertation  Dt  Gtntiiia  tl 
famihii  Jtoi.rit  qua  1  Ckr  i.  4.  cnumeranlur  {iBjoi — cf^  more  bnefiy,  /fill. 
p.  zt6  tr.— has  shown  that  in  c.  3  v."  (the  words  "  and  Ram  ")  '*•**■  »**■  *** 
do  not  form  part  of  (he  original  scheme  of  the  chapter,  but  are  subsequent 
insertions ;  and  that  while  v.*"**  describes  the  prc-exilic  abodes  of  the 
Calebiles  (about  Hebron  and  the  S.  of  Judah),  v.**""  enuineiales  the  more 
northerly  districts  (about  Keth-lehem)  occupied  by  them  after  the  Captivity 
(cf.  .Meyer,  Vie  EntsleAuHj,'dajHdenlhHiui,-p^  Il6f.,  164). 

t  Several  of  the  persons  here  numed  are  not  mentioned  In  the  historic^ 
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Cities  of  priests  and  Levites,   .        • 
The  remaining  tribes  (except  Benjamin), 


6«.81.     /Josh.  2I>^»-»-»- 


Cf.  Gen.  46"  &c, 
Nu.  26"*-  &c 


c.  7.         ( 

[489]  Benjamin — {a)  generally,        .        .  1 8*"". 

(6)  Pedigree    of  a   family    descended  \  ga-^o  / 

from  Saul,         .        .        •        .  /  V 

g\-u^  Principal  families  resident  inJertisaUm  after  the  restoration  .*— 

;Cf.  Ezr.  2'» 
Constitution  of  the  restored  community,  . 


V.«-:  I  S.  I4«- ", 
2S.  2»4*9". 


'I 


^'\    \     Neh.  7^^ : 
I     Neh.  xx* 


Families  resident  in  Jerusalem,  arranged 
by  classes  (laity,  priests,  Levites,  gate- 
keepers),      

Pftrticulais  respecting  the  gaie-kee/'ers. 

Duties  of  the  Levites ^      .... 

Two  subscriptions  (to  v.**-"!  »*-»), 

n.  Juddh  under  the  monarchy  (I  9*-!!  36). 
Saul's  fiunily  (repeated  from  8»-»), 


Circumstances  of  Saul's  death . 


■  { 


David  made  king  at  Hebron :   conquest  \ 
of  Jerusalem, j 

List  of  David's  heroes,  with   notices  of 
their  exploits, 

Warriors  who   joined    David    in    Saul's 
reign, 

Warriors  who  assisted  at  David's  election 


) 
} 

asking, / 

The  Ark  brought  from  Kirjath-jearim  to  \ 

the  house  of  Obed-edom,  .  .  .  / 
Hiram  assists  David  :  David's  sons, 

David's  victories  over  the  Philistines,       •  \ 

The  Ark  removed  from  the  house  of 
Obed-edom  to  Zion :  description  of 
the  ceremonial, 

Prophecy  of  Nathan,       .... 
David's  wars :  list  of  ministers,       . 

War  with  the  Ammonites,  •        •  / 


9«-m 

Neh.  ix*-»*. 

^iTb-ja.. 

9*«. 

9»-". 

9«W4. 

10'-". 

I  S.  31. 

io»-w. 

M^'\ 

2  S.  5»'»-  •-». 

1,10-41*. 

2  S.  23»-» 

,,4lb.47. 

I2»-«. 

I2«^. 

IS'-*. 

2  S.  6».» 

,36.14, 

6»-". 

14^-^ 

511-16. 

l4«-»«. 

517-18. 

14". 

15*-^. 

i5»-i6». 

6Hb.i«..| 

16*^. 

i6«. 

5Wb.io.. 

c.  17. 

2S.  7. 

c.  18. 

2S.  8. 

i9*-i». 

2  S.  io»-» 

20l-». 

1,1.  M  ,2lM., 

books.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  and  famous  line  which  held  the  priest- 
hood under  Samuel  and  David — Eli,  Phinehas,  Ahitub,  Ahimelech,  Abiathar 
— ^is  not  noticed. 

*  Expanded.  t  With  alterations. 
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Exploit!  of  David's  heroes,      .        ,        ,  I  JO*-'.        a  S.  *i" 


David's  census  of  the  people :  the  pesti- 
lence :  his  purchase  of  the  threshing- 
Boor  of  Aiaunah,         .... 


[490]  k'-c  a?.  DaoiiTi  arraHgtmeals  for  tkt  loHslrtution 
and  the  maiiilmanti  tf  public  seniiit,  and  Jtr  kit  army  : — 
Instructions  to  Solomon,  .        .         .  ai*"". 

Numbers  (38,000),  bmilics,  and  duties  of  ^ 

the  Leviles, /        *^  '* 

The  24  courses  of  priests,         .         .  24''". 

Heads  of  the  &nii1ies  of  Kohathites  and  '}         ^  _^ 

Merarites  enumerated  in 
The  24  courses  of  singers  (4  referred  to  1 

the   sons  of  Asaph,  6  to 

Jeduthun,  10  to  the  sons  of  Heman), 
The  courses  of  the  gale-keepcrs. 
Overseers  of  Temple-treasuries, 
Levitical    officers   engaged    outside    the  \ 

Temple, / 

The  I  a  divi^ons  of  the  armf ,  . 

Prince*  of  the  tribes  (Gad  and  Reuben  \ 

not  named), / 

The  13  superintendents  of  David's   per-  \ 

•onal  possessions,  and  hii  ministers,      .   / 
David's  last  instructions  to   his    people 

and  to  Solomon, 
Offerings  made  in  response  ti 


]  to  \ 


>ple  j 


tas. 


a6*«. 


David's  prayer  of  thanksgiving  1  Solomon  J 
confirmed  as  king  :  death  of  David,     .    | 


Solomon's  offering  at  Gibeon  ;  his  dream, 


39-. 
a9»». 
v^'.    1 
39*-.  1 


'5  horses  and  chariots. 


Pteparalions  (or   building   the  Templ< 
and  correspondence  with  H: 


'l?i 


■  Abridged.  t  With  omisuons  and  alteralioos. 

t  In  a"  (cf.  7")  a  brief  allusion  only  to  the  Palace,  1  K.  7'". 
I  With  coDsideiBble  alterations  and  additions,  esp.  in  ty-  '"■. 
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The  Temple,  wiih  the  two  {ullan  Id  fitont   I 


The  sacred  vessels,  nnd  the  court.     The  J 
Temple  completed 1 

(491]  The  Ark  t&keo  into  the  Temple,     .  -I 

The  prayer  of  dediotioD,         ,        .        ,  I 

Conclusion  of  the  ceremon]',   .        *        .  | 

Jehovah's  aoBwer  to  Solomon,         .        .  - 


Farticulais  respecting  the  organintion  of 
Solomon's  empire,        .... 


Vi«t  of  the  Queen  of  Shcln.     Solomi 
roognilicenci:  and  wealth,     . 


S*"-.  I  K.  8*-'*. 

jllb-U  gHb-U 

7*. 

7"-"^.  9'*. 

2^^^  }       


Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes, 
Hosiilides  stopped  by  Shen 


8''. 


9^. 
cf.  9'-". 


ga.» 

9".f 

gn-ii 

9*". 

9'-". 

lo"-- 

9»". 

lo~4 

9"-. 

10^- 

15"- 16*. 
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II  i;"*.        I  K.  IS" 


:} 


Ahaziiili, 
Athaliah, 


Uniah,  . 
Jolhain, 

Abu,     . 


*  With  alicraiions. 


35'-*.  14". 

as*-"". 

as""-  '4*. 

Sr     }.4>". 

a6'-*.  i4*«-  is". 

a6»-«*- 

36«'fl-"-*.      is»-». 

37'*-*.        IS****-'*. 
ajk^b.iM.       

a?'.  IS». 

aS'-*.  i6»^. 

a8^».  i6».: 

j8H.ii.»-»  cf.  i6«^".* 

aS"-". 

a8«.  16". 

a9*-3i",  i8*^.t 

33'.  cf.  18". 

aa"-".  I8"-I9".t 


33»". 
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Manasseh, 
Arnon,   • 


{ 


II  33^""- 
9?ii-i0 


»     2K.2I1-W.M. 


Josiah, 


JO 
33"-*. 

ai»« 

34". 

aa". 

34»-^ 

[a3«-".']t 

34*-"'.t 

aa»*">. 

34"-". 

34»-». 
34"*. 

aa«-a3*. 

Jehoahaz,       • 
Jchoiakim,      • 
Jehoiachin, 
Zedekiah, 
Etecree  of  Cyrus, 


35^-". 

35~-". 

36^-*. 

36»-». 


m,  • 


23"-».i 
23»^.i 

23"-24*.* 

248-17  • 

24W-25n» 
Eira  i^-*. 


Character  of  the  additions.  The  additions  contributed  by 
the  compiler  consist  partly  of  altogether  fresh  matter, — whether 
statistical  information,  or  incidents  recounted  at  length, — partly 
of  detailed  accounts  of  what  is  mentioned  but  briefly  in  the 
earlier  sources,  partly  of  particulars  occupying  one,  two,  three 
verses,  or  even  a  part  of  a  verse,  introduced  into  a  narrative 
borrowed  othen^ise  from  Sam.  or  Kings.  All,  long  and  short 
alike  (except,  indeed,  such  as  comprise  merely  lists  of  names), 
show  the  peculiar  diction  and  mannerisms  of  the  compiler,  and 
are  either  his  own  composition,  or  (the  diction  being  not  merely 
peculiar,  but  iate)  must  be  derived  from  a  contemporary  writing,^ 
In  respect  of  contents  and  aim,  the  following  features  may  be 
noticed  in  the  additions  : — 

[494]  (i.)  They  consist  often  of  statistical  matter,  genealogies, 
lists  of  names,  &c. 

(2.)  Very  frequently  they  relate  to  the  organization  of 
public  worship,  or  describe  religious  ceremonies,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  part  taken  in  them  by  Levites  and 
singers.lF 

•  Abridged* 

t  Referred  in  Kings  to  Josiah's  eighteenth  year  (22*  23"). 

X  I0  faithfully.  §  Expanded. 

D  The  former  alternative  is  decidedly  the  more  probable ;  but  the  latter 
cannot  be  absolutely  excluded.  The  author  of  the  **  Midrash  of  the  Book  of 
the  Kings  "  (p.  529)  wa/,  for  instance,  have  used  a  style  and  diction  similar 
to  those  of  the  Chronicler. 

IT  E.g.  I  i3»-»  151-"  i6*-*»,  most  of  c  22-29,  H  8»-"  2oi<.  ».«.>•  2^ 
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(3.)  In  many  cases  they  have  a  didactic  aim :  in  particular, 
they  show  a  tendency  to  refer  events  to  their  moral  causes, — to 
represent,  for  instance,  a  great  calamity  or  deliverance  as  the 
punishment  of  wickedness  or  the  reward  of  virtue.  This  feature 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  discourses  attributed  to 
prophets.  The  prophets  in  the  Chronicles  are  far  more  frequently 
than  in  the  earlier  historical  books  brought  into  relation  with  the 
kings^  to  whom  they  predict  good  or  ill  success,  in  accordance 
with  their  deserts,  with  much  uniformity  of  expression,  and  in  a 
tone  very  different  from  that  of  the  prophets  who  appear  in  the 
Books  of  Samuel  or  Kings. 

Thus  notice  I  lo***'  (the  cause  assigned  for  Saul's  death) ;  15^  (cause  of 
Uzzah's  death);  II  12^''  (cause  of  Shishak's  invasion);  17**;  21***;  22'* •; 
24""*  (cf.  v.^*^)  ;  2^^  (cause  of  Amaziah's  defeat)  ;  26"-*^  (only  the/ir/of 
Uzziah's  leprosy  is  stated  in  2  Kings)  ;  28''  ^*  **•  *•  (Ahaz's  troubles  attributed 
to  his  idolatry)  ;  33**"^'  (Manasseh's  repentance  followed  by  his  restoration) ; 
35*"*  (Josiah's  death  at  Megiddo  explained  by  his  rejection  of  a  Divine  warn- 
ing) ;  36»'«». 

Examples  of  prophets  :  II  1 2^'^  (Shemaiah  announces  Shishak's  invasion, 
and  the  mitigation  of  its  consequences  after  the  king's  repentance) ;  IS*"" 
Asa's  prosperity  is  ascribed  to  his  obedience  to  Azariah's  exhortations ;  16''^ 
Hanani  declares  to  Asa  the  ground  of  his  imperfect  success  against  the 
Syrians  ;  19*'^  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  reproves  Jehoshaphat ;  20**""  Jahaziel,  a 
Levite,  promises  victory  to  the  same  king ;  20^*  Eliezer,  son  of  Dodavah, 
predicts  the  ruin  of  Jehoshaphat's  shipping  on  account  of  his  league  with 
Ahaziah  king  of  Israel ;  21""^*  the  letter  of  Elijah  announcing  Jehoram's 
sickness  as  a  punishment  for  his  idolatry  :  see  also  24**  (21echariah  son  of 
Jehoiada) ;  25^'*  (the  "man  of  God"  who  warns  Amaziah) ;  25*'*-;  26^; 
28»-"  (Oded). 

Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  the  short  insertions^ 
introduced  into  the  narratives  excerpted  from  Sam.  or  Kings. 
These  appear  commonly  to  be  designed  with  the  view  of  filling 
up  some  point  in  which  the  earlier  narrative  appeared  to  be 
deficient :  thus  they  state  a  reason  or  add  a  reflexion,  usually 
from  the  points  of  view  which  have  been  just  illustrated. 

[495]  Comp.,  for  instance,  the  notices  relating  to  ritual,  or  the  part  taken 
by  the  Levites,  singers,  &c.,  in  I  I5«»-  "•/S**;  II  5"^i«»  .  511 .  ^ .  g».iB . 
238.  81,.  u  middu,  18  (from  ^,3)  -i» .  ^^  (jq  p^rts)  «  (from  and  tlu) "» ;  and  the 
explanations,  or  reflections,  in  I  2i* ;  II  8"** ;  12^  ** ;  iS*"**  (from  amd 
/ehavah) ;   22^/3.  »»>•  *»» ;    26»»/9-  ^^  \    2f;    iS^^fi  ;    32««'     The  aim  of  the 

jisi  3^1-17  ^c  :  cf.  II  13^  "  (the  priests  with  nmsm  in  battle),  I7«-  (the 
Levites  teaching) ;  and  in  speeches  II  2^*  ^•^^  (Heb,*^^*  **^)  13^*-  35*^. 
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addition  In  I  21"*  is  evidently  to  justify  David's  sacrifice  on  Zion,  as  that  of 
II  !*»■•*  (cf.  I  i6*'')  is  to  legalise  the  worship  at  the  high  place  of  Gibeon. 

Sources  of  the  Chronicler,  One  main  source  of  the  Chronicler 
has  been  sufficiently  indicated,  viz.  the  earlier  historical  books 
from  Gen.  to  Kings.*  It  remains  to  consider  the  sources  of  the 
additional  matter  which  the  Chronicles  contain.  The  notices — 
chiefly  relating  to  tribes  and  families — incorporated  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  work  (I  1-9)  were  derived  by  him  in  some  cases, 
perhaps  (4^*  ^^"^  5^®-  ^•"^),  from  general  tradition ;  in  other 
cases  more  probably  from  written  documents.  It  seems  that  the 
returned  exiles  felt  an  interest  in  reviving  as  far  as  possible  the 
old  status  quo  of  the  community,  and  with  this  end  in  view  paid 
careful  attention  to  such  genealogical  records  as  existed,  and 
took  steps  to  complete  and  restore  them.f  It  is  probable  that 
lists  drawn  up  now  with  this  object  were  at  the  disp>osal  of  the 
compiler  (comp.  I  5^^  9^).  But  from  the  time  of  David 
(inclusive)  the  Chronicler,  like  the  compiler  of  Kings,  refers,  as 
a  rule,  J  at  the  end  of  each  reign,  to  some  definite  source  or 
sources  where  further  particulars  are  to  be  found  ("  the  rest  of 
the  acts§  of  .  .  .  behold,  they  are  written  in,"  &c.).  The 
sources  thus  referred  to  are : 

(a)  <*The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel"  II  16"  (Asa),  2^ 
(Amaziah),  28*  (Ahaz) :  cf.  below,  ^. 

\Jb)  "The  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah"  II  zf  (Jotham),  ss"* 
(Josiah),  36*  (Jehoiakim). 

[496]  W  **  The  acts  ||  of  the  Kings  of  Israel "  33"  (Manasseh).ir 

\d)  "  The  Midrash  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings  "  24*^  (Joash). 

*  It  cannot  be  shown  that  the  Chronicler  used  the  s<mrces  (p.  i86f.)  of 
Kings.  Not  only  does  he  never  quote  them  as  his  authorities,  but  (see 
below)  he  quotes  other  authorities  instead ;  and  many  of  the  passages  common 
to  Chr.  and  Kings — e.g,  the  judgments  on  the  kings — are  palpably  the  work 
of  the  compiler  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  See,  for  instance,  II  yM^-i*-"  n^-^ 
15"  2on-8fc  25»-*  26»-<  281-*  29»-*  33^-"  &c 

t  Comp.  (in  B.C.  536)  Neh.  7»-  •*•  •*,  and  (later)  12*. 

X  The  exceptions  are  II  21*  22*  23"  33"'-  36**  *•• ". 

§  Sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the  words  "first  and  last"  I  29^*, 
II  1 2*' a/.,  or  with  other  slight  variations  or  additions  (the  longest  in  I  29^« 
II  24*^  y:^  i»  36*).     {Acts  is  lit.  **  words"  :  see  the  next  note.) 

II  Lit.  words ;  hence  affairs^  things ^—xn  so  far  as  they  are  done,  "acti," 
in  so  far  as  they  are  narrated,  "history." 

IT  In  I  9^  either  b  ox  c  will  be  referred  to,  according  as  the  verse  is  con* 
strued  with  LXX,  AV.,  Kuen.,  Meyer,  or  with  Berth.,  Keil,  RV.,  OettlL 
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(e)  "  The  words  (or  acts  ;  RV.  history)  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  the  words 
(histoiy)  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  the  words  (histOTy)  of  Gad  the  Ecer" 
I  29"  (Divid). 

L/)  "  The  words  (RV.  history)  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Ihe  prophecy 
of  Abijah  the  Shilonile,  and  the  vision  of  Iddo  the  seer  respecting  Jerobosm 
the  son  of  Nebat "  II  ^  (Salomon). 

(/)  "The  words  (history)  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet  and  of  Iddo  the  seet 
for  reckoning  by  gencatc^ies "  li"  [Rehoboam). 

(A)  "The  Midrash  of  the  prophet  Iddo"  13"  (Abijah). 

(t)  "  The  words  (history)  of  Jehu,  son  of  Hanani,  which  aie  inserted  in 
the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  "  20"  (Jehoshaphat). 

(ji  "The  rest  of  the  acts  (///.  words)  of  Uuiah,  first  and  last,  did  Isaiah 
the  prophet,  the  son  of  Anioi,  write  "  26". 

(*)  "The  vision  of  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoi,  in  the  Book  of 
the  Kings  of  J  udah  and  Israel"  32"  (Herclciah). 

[fl  "'Ihe  words  (history)  of  Hoiai"  [or  "of  the  seers,"  LXX,  Berth., 
Kuen.,  Oeltli,  Kaulisch  :  see  v."]  33"  (Manasseh). 

Allusion  is  made  also  («)  in  I  5"  (in  the  account  of  Gad)  lo  a  geivea- 
logical  roister  compiled  in  the  days  of  Jotham  and  of  Jeroboam  11. ;  (n)  in 
I  a's"  lo  "the  later  acts  {nr  history)  of  David;"  (e)  in  I  27**  to  "the 
chronicles  of  king  David,"  into  which  the  census  taken  by  J  wh  tras  not 
entered  ;  and  (/)  in  II  35'*  lo  a  collection  of  "  lamenUtions." 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  first  three  of  these  titles,  a,  6, 
c,  anti  the  "Rook  of  the  Kings  of  Israel"  referred  to  under  i, 
are  different  riames  of  one  and  the  same  work,  which  embraced  a 
history  of  both  kingdoms,  and  of  which  the  full  title  was  "The 
Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah"  (or  "of  Judah  and 
Israel "),  but  which  was  sometimes  referred  to  more  briefly,  the 
teim  "  Israel "  being  understood  in  its  wider  sense  as  denoting 
the  entire  nation.  It  seems  clear  that  the  compiler  means  to 
refer  to  "tie  book,  and  not  to  two;  for  (1)  the  book  under  its 
full  title  "of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  "  is  mentioned  as 
the  authority  for  the  reigns  of  Josiah  and  Jehoiakim,  after  the 
N.  kingdom  had  ceased  to  exist;  and  (2)  the  book  under  its 
shorter  title  "  Kings  of  Jirael"  alone  is  referred  to  for  the  reigns 
of  two  kings  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  and  Manasseh  (Nos,  1,  e). 
That  this  book  is  not  the  existing  Book  of  Kings  is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  the  compiler  cites  it  for  partioilars  respecting 
matters  not  mentioned  in  that  book.*  Nor  was  it  identical  with 
[497I  cither  of  the  books  cited  as  authorities  in  the  Book  of 
Kings :  for  these  were  two  distinct  works  (p.  187  f.),  in  which  the 
*  A*  1  9*  genealogies ;  II  rf  the  wars  oJ  Jotham  j  33"  the  prayer  <£ 
Mauatseh ;  36"  acts  and  ' '  abominations  "  of  Jehoiakim. 
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history  of  each  kingdom  was  treated  separately.  Whether  d 
("the  Midrash  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings")  is  also  the  same  as  a^ 
b^  c  is  uncertain ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  peculiar  title  would 
suggest  a  distinct  work ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  apparent 
why,  if  (as  its  title  shows)  it  was  a  comprehensive  work,  dealing 
with  the  kings  generally,  it  should  be  cited  for  one  reign  only. 
Whether  it  be  the  same  work  *  or  not,  it  may  be  inferred  from 
its  title  that  its  aim  was  to  develop  the  religious  lessons  deducible 
from  the  history  of  the  kings. 

The  tenn  Alidrash  f  occurs  only  here  and  13"  in  the  OT.  though  it  is 
common  in  post- Biblical  literature,  m  is  to  search  ou\  investigate^  explore : 
as  applied  to  Scripture,  to  discover  or  develop  a  thought  not  apparent  on 
the  surface, — for  instance,  the  hidden  meaning  of  a  word,  or  the  particulars 
implied  by  an  allusion  {e,g,  what  Abraham  did  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  what 
Eldad  and  Medad  said  when  they  prophesied,  the  circumstances  of  Moses* 
death,  &c.)*  The  Midrash  may  be  defined  as  an  imaginative  development  of 
a  thought  or  theme  suggested  by  Scripture,  especially  a  didactic  or  homiletic 
exposition,  or  an  edifying  religious  story  (Tobit  and  Susannah  are  thus 
"  Midrashim  ").  To  judge  from  the  title,  the  book  here  referred  to  will 
have  been  a  work  on  the  Book  of  Kings,  developing  such  incidents  as  were 
adapted  to  illustrate  the  didactic  import  of  the  history.  And  this  seems  in 
fact  to  be  the  motive  which  prevails  in  many  of  the  narratives  in  the 
Chronicles :  they  are  pointed  illustrations  of  some  religious  or  moral  truth. 
Nagf^adah  (above,  pp.  484,  487)  b  a  synonym  of  Midrash, 

The  "  words  "  (or  histories)  of  the  several  prophets  referred 
to  in  Cy  /  &c.,  have  been  supposed  to  point  to  independent 
historical  monographs,  written  by  the  prophets  with  whose  names 
they  are  connected.  But  it  is  observable  that  the  "  words  (or 
history)  of  Jehu  "  (/)  and  the  "  vision  of  Isaiah "  (K)  are  cited, 
not  as  independent  works,  but  as  sections  incorporated  in  the 
"  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel "  (or  "  Judah  and  Israel") :  and  if 
the  more  probable  reading  in  II  33^'  be  adopted,  the  same  will 
be  true  of  the  "  words  (or  histories)  of  the  seers,"  cited  as  an 
authority  for  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (see  v.^*).  This  being  so, 
the  question  arises  whether  the  other  "  words "  (or  histories)  of 
prophets  (e^f^g)  were  not  also  portions  of  the  same  historical 
work.    For,  except  in  the  passages  quoted,  where  the  "  words  " 

•  So  Ewald,  Hist,  i.  187  ;  Wellh.  Hist.  p.  227 ;  Kuenen,  p.  493.  Berth, 
p.  xxzi,  Schrader,  §  232',  Dillm.  p.  223,  Ball,  p.  212,  Oettli,  p.  7,  think  them 
distinct 

t  Commentary  (RV.)  suggests  a  wholly  false  idea  of  the  kind  of  work 
meant 

34 
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(histories)  are  referred  to  as  part  of  the  "  Book  of  Kings,"  it 
[498]  is  the  compiler's  habit  to  quote  but  one  authority  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  each  king,  which  is  always  either  the  "  Book 
of  Kings"  or  the  "words"  {or  history)  of  some  prophet;  and 
hence,  in  view  of  the  express  statement  respecting  the  "words" 
{or  history)  of  Jehu  and  the  "  vision  "  of  Isaiah,  it  is  supposed 
by  most  critics  that  the  other  prophetic  histories  referred  to  were 
really  integral  parts,  or  sections,  of  the  same  great  historical 
compilation,  which  embraced  the  history  of  particular  prophets, 
and  was  hence  familiarly  quoted  under  their  names.*  However, 
this  conclusion,  though  not  an  improbable  one,  does  not  follow 
necessarily  from  the  premisses ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
compiler  may  have  meant,  in  e,  f,  and  g,  to  refer  to  independent 
writings.t  In/'  the  terms  of  the  citation  are  different ;  and  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  probable  that  an  independent  work  is  referred 
to:  for,  as  Ew.  {I.e.')  remarks,  a  section  of  a  prophetical  work 
dealing  with  the  reign  of  Uzziah  would  hardly  be  named  after 
Isaiah,  as  he  came  forward  as  a  prophet  only  in  the  last  year  of 
that  king  (Isa,  6').I  Once  {h)  the  "  Midrash  "  of  a  prophet,  Iddo, 
is  cited :  this  will  have  been  either  a  particular  section  of  the 
"  Midrash  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings  "  (rf),  or,  more  probably,  a 
separate  work  of  the  same  character,  which  was  either  attributed 
to  Iddo  as  its  author,  or  in  which  the  prophet  Iddo  played  a 
prominent  part. 

The  question  arises  whether  the  parts  peculiar  to  Chr.  are 
exeerpii  from  any  of  these  works,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
other  parts  are  excerpts  from  Sam.  and  Kings.  If  they  are,  as 
their  style  is  not  only  peculiar,  but  late,  the  work,  or  works,  from 

*  So  Ewald,  i.  1S5  ;  Berth,  p.  xxii  T. ;  Dillmann,  p.  3x3 ;  Kuen.  pu  487  ; 
Ball,  p.  3I3J;  Oellli,  p.  8. 

t  The  existence  of  which  is  allowed  also  by  Ewald  and  DiltmariD,  U.cc. 

X  The  enisling  Book  of  Isaiah,  of  course,  cannot  be  meant  j  (bt  neithei  in 
&  nor  in  any  olher  part  of  it  are  particulars  of  the  life  or  re^  of  Uziiah 
recorded.  In  II  Ii"  the  words  "for  reckoning  by  genealogies"  prohobly 
indicate  that  the  section  referred  )o  either  t)egan  with,  or  included,  some 
genealogical  notices.  The  opinion  -adopted,  for  instance,  by  LQnit)y,  Cemm. 
en  Kings,  p.  xli  f. — thai  the  bonks  cited  as  aulhorilies  by  the  compiler  of 
Kings  were  compilations  from  the  prophetical  writings  cited  in  Cbronic'es  IS 
destitute  of  all  pro1xit>iliIy :  the  tiooks  cited  in  Kings  are  referred  to  (above, 
p.  187  n.)  for  fhe  Jmlilifal  doings  of  the  kings,  those  cited  in  Chr. — if  there 
is  any  reason  for  supposing  the  matter  peculiar  to  Chr.  to  hare  been  derived 
from  them— will  have  been  of  a  didactic  character. 
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which  they  are  taken  must  have  been  composed  at  a  date 
scarcely  earlier  than  that  of  the  Chronicles  itself,  and  by  an 
author  writing  in  a  similar  style  and  with  a  similar  aim.  The 
style  is  conclusive  evidence  that  no  part  of  the  additions  can  be 
an  excerpt  from  the  autograph  of  any  pre-exilic  prophet:*  if  such 
autographs  were  accessible  to  the  compiler,  the  information 
derived  from  them  must  have  been  entirely  recast  by  him,  and 
[499]  presented  in  his  own  fashion.!  The  speeches  contained  in 
the  additions  form  no  exception  to  what  has  been  said :  these 
also,  even  the  shortest,  J  are  shown  by  the  numerous  points  of 
contact  which  they  display,  both  in  thought  and  expression,  with 
the  post-exilic  narratives  peculiar  to  the  Chronicles,  to  be  one 
and  all  the  Chronicler's  own  composition. 

The  most  important  of  the  sources  cited  appears  to  have  been 
the  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The  contents  and 
character  of  this  book  can  be  determined  only  inferentially.  It 
follows,  of  course,  from  the  title,  that  it  must  have  contained  a 
history  of  both  kingdoms :  from  I  9^  it  would  seem  that  genea- 
logies were  included  in  it,  and  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  statis- 
tical information  contained  in  I  1-8,  and  perhaps  also  in  other 
parts  of  the  book,  was  derived  from  it.  The  narratives  peculiar 
to  the  Chronicles  are  often  thought  to  be  based  upon  this  work ; 
though  whether  they  were  presented  in  it  nearly  in  the  form  in 
which  we  now  read  them,  or  how  far  they  were  recast  by  the 
Chronicler,  cannot  be  readily  decided.  The  most  probable  view 
of  the  "  Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  "  is  that  it  was  a 
/^5/-exilic  work,  incorporating  statistical  matter,  and  dealing 
generally  with  the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  a  spirit  con- 
genial to  the  temjjer  and  interests  of  the  restored  community.  A 
book  thus  constituted  would  supply  materials  which  a  writer, 
having  the  aims  of  the  Chronicler  in  view,  could  at  once  utilise, 

•  Mr.  Girdlestone's  hypothesis  {Foundations  of  the  Bible^  pp.  31,  32,  34, 
119,  120)  that  they  were  "extracted"  from  "the  original  and  comprehensive 
work  from  which  our  Books  of  Kings  were  condensed,"  would  thus  be  an 
untenable  one,  even  granting  that  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  supposing 
that  such  a  work  ever  existed. 

t  The  statement  in  the  Speaker's  Comm.^  that  the  language  of  much  of 
I  16*"**  is  "  remarkably  archaic,"  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  fact. 

$  As  I  Ch.  12"  I3«-  1$^^'  22»,  2  Ch.  I9«'-  3o"»»/S-".  See  more  fully,  in 
support  of  this  description  of  the  speeches  in  the  Chronicles,  two  articles  by 
the  present  writer  in  the  Expositor^  Apr.  1895,  P*  241  ff,,  Oct.  1895,  p.  286fr. 
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and  would  also  provide  to  some  extent  a  model  on  which  be 
might  work  himself. 

The  relation  of  ihe  Chronicles  to  the  cajionical  Book  of  Kings  on  the  One 
hand,  and  to  this  "  Book  of  Ihe  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  "  on  the  other,  ii 
generally  represented  by  the  following  scheme  ;  * — 

I.  The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (o). 

a.  The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  {A). 

! 

The  CuomcBl  Book  of  Kings  (•:).  "The  Book  of  the  Kii^  (tf  Imel 

I  and  Judah  "  (ifl. 


The  Cantmied  Book  of  Chronicles. 
This  adieme  is,  of  course,  only  approximate.  It  takes  no  account  oT  the 
elements  in  the  existing  Kings  or  Chronicles  derived  from  other  sources — in 
[500]  the  former,  for  instance,  from  prophetical  narratives  (p.  1S8  f. ),  id  the 
latter  from  genealogical  or  other  records.  It  must  be  admitted  also  that  we 
do  not  iami  that  a  and  i  were  used  in  the  compilation  of  1^1  the  materials 
used  may  have  been  obtained  from  other  sources,  even  including  (as  Knen. 
supposes)  c. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  the  present  work  to 
examine  the  relation  of  the  narrative  of  Chronicles  to  that  of 
Samuel  and  Kings,  except  so  far  as  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
method  or  point  of  view  of  the  compiler.  The  following  general 
remarks  must  therefore  suffice.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
treat  the  additional  matter  in  Chronicles  as  strictly  and  literally 
historical.  In  many  cases  the  figures  are  incredibly  high :  t  in 
others,  the  scale  or  magnitude  of  the  occurrences  described  is 
such  that,  had  they  really  happened  precisely  as  represented,  they 
could  hardly  have  been  passed  over  by  the  compiler  of  Samuel 
or  Kings ;  elsewhere,  again,  the  description  appears  to  be  irre- 
concilable with  that  in  the  earlier  narrative ;  while  nearly  always 
the  speeches  assigned  to  historical  characters,  and  the  motives 
attributed  to  them,  are  conceived  largely  from  a  point  of  view 

•  Graf,  Gct^A.  B.  p.  ii»z  ;  Berth,  pp.  xl-»li ;  &c 

t  It  is  illegitimate  to  eiptain  these  as  due  to  textual  corruption  ;  the  num- 
bers in  the  Chronicles  are  systematically  higher  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
OT. ;  and  no  reason  exists  for  supposing  the  text  of  these  booka  to  have  been 
specially  subject  to  error  in  transmission.  Besides,  numbers  written  in  liill 
would  not  be  readily  corrupted :  the  supposition  thai  Irlltrt  were  used  for 
numerals  in  the  sacred  autographs  is  destitute  of  foundation  (comp.  the 
writer's  note  00  I  Sa.  13')- 
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very  different  from  that  which  dominates  the  earlier  narrative, 
and  agreeing  closely  with  the  compiler's.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  historical  representation  which  prevails  in  the  Chronicles  are 
to  be  ascribed,  no  doubt,  to  the  influences  under  which  the 
author  lived  and  wrote.  The  compiler  lived  in  an  age  when  the 
theocratic  institutions,  which  had  been  placed  on  a  new  basis 
after  the  return  from  Babylon,  had  long  been  in  full  operation, 
and  when  new  religious  interests  and  a  new  type  of  piety — of 
course  with  points  of  contact  with  the  old,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
advancing  beyond  it — had  been  develojjed,  and  asserted  them- 
selves strongly.  The  Chronicler  reflects  faithfully  the  spirit  of 
his  age.  A  new  mode  of  viewing  the  past  history  of  his  nation 
began  to  prevail :  pre-exilic  Judah  was  pictured  as  already  in 
possession  of  the  institutions,  and  governed— at  least  in  its 
greater  and  better  men — by  the  ideas  and  principles,  which  were 
in  force  at  a  later  day ;  the  empire  of  David  and  his  successors 
[501]  was  imagined  on  a  scale  of  unsurpassed  power  and  mag- 
nificence; the  past,  in  a  word,  was  idealised^  and  its  history, 
where  necessary,  rewritten  accordingly.  Thus  the  institutions 
of  the  present,  which,  in  fact,  had  been  developed  gradually,  are 
represented  as  organized  in  their  completeness  by  David;  the 
ritual  of  the  Priests'  Code  is  duly  observed ;  the  Passovers  of 
Hezekiah  and  Josiah  (the  former  of  which  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Kings  at  all,  the  latter  only  briefly)  are  described 
with  an  abundance  of  ceremonial  detail,  suggested  no  doubt  by 
occasions  which  the  compiler  had  witnessed  hiiiiself;  David 
organizes  a  vast  military  force,  and  amasses  for  the  Temple 
enormous  treasures ;  his  successors  have  the  command  of  huge 
armies,  and  are  victorious  against  forces  huger  even  than  their 
own.  In  these  and  similar  representations  there  is  certainly 
much  that  carmof  be  strictly  historical;  but  it  was  not  the 
Chronicler's  intention  to  pervert  the  history;  he  and  his  con- 
temporaries did  not  question  that  the  past  was  actually  as  they 
pictured  it,  and  the  Chronicler  simply  gives  expression  to  this 
persuasion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  deny — on  the  contrary,  it  is 
highly  probable — that  a  traditional  element  lies  at  the  basis  of 
his  representations;  but  this  element  has  been  developed  by 
him,  and  presented  in  a  literary  form,  with  the  aim  of  giving 
expression  to  the  ideas  which  he  had  at  heart,  and  of  inculcating 
the  lessons  which  he  conceived  the  history  to  teach. 
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There  is,  for  instance,  no  improbability  in  the  statement  that  Da^id 
amassed  materials  for  a  Temple,  though  the  details  as  recoided  in  Chr.  must 
be  greatly  exageeiulcd  (in  I  22'*  David  slates  thai  he  has  accumulated 
100,000  talents  of  gnid  and  1,000,000  talents  of  sIItct;  contrast  the  very  much 
more  n.oderale  estimate  of  even  Solomon's  revenue  in  I  KL  ltf«-)  i  mad  Ihe 
mannct  in  which  David  expresses  his  aims  and  wishes  is  entirely  thai  of  the 
compiler  and  his  age.  In  2  Sa.  6  ne  appear  to  possess  a  tolerably  dicuni- 
slanlial  account  of  the  transference  of  the  ark  from  Kiijath-jearim  to  Zion, 
and  if  the  ground  of  Uziah's  misfortune  was  really  at  the  time  attributed  lo 
the  Leviles  not  having  borne  the  aik  as  (according  lo  the  Priests'  Code) 
they  should  have  done,  and  if  afterwards  they  and  Ihe  singers  took  the 
prominent  part  in  the  ceremony  ascribed  to  them  in  1  Ch.  15-16,  the  silence 
of  the  earlier  narrative  is  ineiplicable.  But  the  Chronicler  appears  just  lo 
have  constructed  a  picture  of  the  ceremony  which,  in  his  eyes,  was  worthy  of 
the  occasion,  and  to  have  inserted  It  into  the  narrative  excerpted  by  him 
from  Samuel  (comp.  p.  378).  In  i  Ki.  8*  the  ark  is  home  by  priests  (in 
accordarice  with  the  general  pre-eiilic  practice) ;  but  in  3  Ch.  S*  "  Levites"  is 
subslituled  to  bring  the  passage  into  conformity  with  the  later  Levitical  law: 
1  KI.  &'"■  is  similarly  altered  in  Z  Ch.  j"-  so  as  to  harmoniie  with  the  custom 
of  the  Second  Temple.  In  cases  such  as  these  It  is  clear  [503]  that  the 
representation  has  been  modified  in  details  so  as  to  accord  with  the  concep- 
tions of  the  Chronicler's  own  age.*  Elsewhere  traits  have  been  altered,  or 
added,  for  (he  purpose  of  inculcating  more  pointedly  the  author's  doctrine  of 
retribution;  see  some  good  examples  of  this  Id  W.  K.  Smith,  OT/C*  p. 
140  tr.  In  2  Ch.  23,  24*-",  sS^-''  »«■,  the  older  narralive  has  been  so  trans- 
formed that  a  new  complexion  has  been  given  to  the  whole  occurrence :  cf. 
Berth,  o^ ibff. ;  Kuen.  g§  30.  21,  3:.  a  ;  Wellh. /Tij/.  pp.  I94-K>0.t  InzCh. 
a*-"  the  correspondence  between  Hiram  and  Solomon  (i  Ki.  j")  has  been 
rewritten  by  the  Chronicler  (with  reminiscences  from  other  parts  of  Kii^) 
in  his  own  stylc.J  On  the  historical  value  of  the  tiits  a/nanui  found  ia  the 
Chronicles,  see  especially  G.  B.  Gray,  Studies  in  Htbrm  Ptvper  ifanui 
(1896),  pp.  170-190,  211-141. 

We  are,  of  course,  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  sources  used  by  the  Chronicler ;  but  it  has  been 
supposed,^  not  improbably,  that  the  new  point  of  view  from 
which  the  history  is  regarded,  and  its  didactic  treatment,  had 

■  The  singers,  who,  in  the  rosier  of  B.C.  536,  and  even  by  Neh.,  are 
diilinguisked  from  the  Levites,  and  named  after  them  (Exr.  a*^  "  ;  Neh.  7' 
I0*)«re,  in  Chr.,  OasieA  a&  bi!oni,'ing  lo  thtni  (I  <f  is"''  &c).  Itceemsal 
though  In  Ihe  interval  the  singers  had  come  to  be  reckoned  as  Levites ;  and 
the  new  point  of  view  is  represented  by  the  Chronicler. 

+  On  a  Ch.  13-24,  see  also  F.  W.  Farrar,  Ex/vnier,  Aug.  1894,  p.  81  S. 

X  Prof.  Sayce  also  does  not  question  that  in  the  Chroniclei  we  have 
fiequently  "Haggadah"  rather  than  history  in  the  modem  scdm  of  tbe 
term  {Mimumtnis,  p.  467 ;  cf,  p.  465). 

I  E-s-  by  Berth,  p.  xxxvii ;  Dillm.  p.  234  ;  cf.  abore,  p.  531. 
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already  appeared  in  the  "Book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah."  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  two  of  the  sources 
quoted  by  him  are  expressly  termed  Midrashim  (p.  529  f.). 
From  what  has  been  said,  the  importance  of  the  Chronicles  as 
evidence  resjjecting  the  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  period,  r. 
300  B.C.,  in  which  the  compiler  himself  lived,  will  be  apparent. 

The  style  of  the  Chronicles  is  singular.  Not  only  does  it  dis- 
play the  general  novelties  of  vocabulary  and  syntax  indicated  on 
p.  505  f-i  showing  either  that  the  language  itself  is  in  decadence, 
or  that  the  author  has  an  imjjerfect  command  of  it ;  but  it  has  in 
addition  numerous  jjeculiarities  and  mannerisms  of  its  own,  not 
found  in  other  post-exilic  writings,  which  are  often,  if  the  Book 
be  read  carefully,  jjerceptible  even  in  a  translation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  exemplify  here  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Chron- 
icler's style :  the  following  are  some  of  those  which  are  the  most 
striking  and  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  In  some  instances 
they  appear  in  germ,  or  occasionally  (cf.  p.  505  ;/.),  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  language;  in  others,  they  consist  of  a  peculiar 
application  of  old  words.  The  occurrences  in  Ezr.-Neh.  are 
included  in  the  list 

I-  fcTK^iri  to  be  reckoned  genealogically :  I  4"  5**  ^*  "  T**  ^*  ••  ^  9^*  ",  II 12^* 
3JM.  17. 18.  w  Ezr.  2«  (  =  Neh.  7«)  8»-  »,  Neh.  7^.  b^.  genealogy, 
Neh.  7'f.     A  late  word  found  only  (in  the  OT.)  in  these  books. 

X  vh  abundantly,  I  4"  I2«  22«  *^  *•»•«•  i*- "  29«- "  II  i"»(=9«= 
I  Ki.  10^)  28  4"  9*-  •  II"  14"  15'  i6»  I7»  i8i-  •  20»  24"-  >*  27* 
29»  30»-  [503]  "•  «  31"  32*-  *•  So  Neh.  9",  Zech.  14".  In  the 
earlier  books  the  usage  here  and  there  approximates ;  bat  generally 
3t^  occurs  in  them  only  in  a  comparison's  in  respect  of  multitude  (as 
Jud.  6*).  The  earlier  language,  where  the  Chr.  has  anV,  would 
use,  as  a  rule,  D'3T  or  ^irsu 

3.  VpD  trespass  (subst.  and  verb) :   I  5*  9*  10",  II  I2*  2l&^  ^  28"- " 

2ff'  w  30'  33"  36",  Err.  9«.  4 10^  ••  w,  Neh.  i»  13"  A  fiivourite  term 
with  CJhr. :  see  also  p.  134,  No.  43.  (In  I  2',  from  Josh.  7*  P.)  Cf. 
Dan.  9'  (prob.  from  Lev.  26^:  but  see  also  i  Ch.  10",  Et  17*  i8**). 

4.  *i*Dyn  metaph.  fo  estabiish,  appoint  (a  weakened  sense  :  in  earlier 

books  liL  to  station) :  I  6"  [AV.  »]  \^^  "  16^^  (  =  Ps.  I0S»)  17I* 
22»,  II  8"  98  I  !"• "  19"-  '  20»  24"  (cf.  Ezr.  2«)  2S«- "  3(^  3i>  33» 
[2  Ki.  »nn3]  35*,  Ezr.  3»,  Neh.  4*  6'  7»  10^  I2n  13"- »  Dan.  ii"- 
»• ".  Cf.  Ps.  io7»  (Also  II  34"  used  specially.  In  II  %f^' »» 
29"  33**,  Ezr.  3*®,  Neh.  4'  I3'*  the  lit  sense  is  more  prominent: 
in  Neh.  3^-  6'  7*,  of  setting  up  doors,)  An  approximation  to  the 
weaker  sense  occurs  in  i  Ki.  12"  15*. 

5.  dmSkh  n'3  house  of  God:   I  6"  [AV.  *"],  and  33  times  besides,  as 

well  as  often  in  Kzr.  and  Neh.     So  Dan.  i'  (in  Kings,  &c.,  always 
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"  house  of  Jehovah,'*  which  also  occurs  frequently  in  Chr.).    Comp. 
above,  p.  21  note, 

6.  |*3n  to  establish^  prepare^  in  different  applications :  I  9**  I2*  15*  &t 

(about  40  times  in  all),  and  Ezr.  3'  ;  esp.  with  3^  to  setotjixiht 
heart,  I  29^8^  II  12"  I9»  20»  y^\  Ezr.  f\ 

7.  r"n  to  seek  to^  enquire  ^(God),  in  a  general  sense,  of  seeldng  Him  in 

the  various  exercises  and  offices  of  religion :  I  13*  15**  16"  (from  Ps. 
105*),  21*  (at  altar),  22",  II  i*(obj.  the  altar),  12"  I4<- »  [Heb.  *•  •] 
15S.  u.  IS  16IJ  jys  (to  the  Baals),  <  19*  20*  22>  25"  •^  *>  (foreign 
gods),  26"  30"  31"  34*,  Ezr.  4*  6** ;  cT.  7".  (A  weakened  sense  of 
the  Heb.  word.  In  the  earlier  historical  books  very  much  rarer, 
and  only  of  a  special  inquiry,  esp.  by  a  prophet,  as  I  KL  22^, 
2  Ki.  22«  ) 

8.  ptnnn  to  strengthen  oneself  i   I   11"  19"  (  =  2  Sa.   10"),   II  i^  I2» 

137.  8.  ai  158  ,6»  17I  21*  23I  25"  27«  32»;  cf.  Dan.  lo^«*.  Use  in 
earlier  books  both  rarer  and  more  distinctive. 

9.  niaVo  kingdom :  I  11^®  and  nearly  30  times  besides.     Err.  i^  4'*  •  7* 

8*,  Neh.  9*  12".  Regularly  also  in  Est.  Dan.  Very  rare  in  the 
older  language :  which  prefers  naVoo,  or  naiVo. 

10.  Try  to  helpt  in  connexion  with  God :  I  12"  15*,  II  iS****  (in  a  half- 
verse  inserted  into  the  narrative  of  I  Ki.  22)  26'  ;  of.  14'*  25*  32* : 
in  the  passive,  I  5*,  II  26". 

XI.  ^3p  to  receive:  I  12^  21^*  (in  a  passage  inserted  into  2  Sa.  24"),  II 
2^16.  a  £jj^  g3o^  ^  common  Aramaic  word.  Elsewhere  only 
Pr.  I9»,  Job  2^^  Est.  4*  9'»-  '^ ;  and  in  the  Aram,  of  DanieL 

12.  mora  lapa  to  be  expressed  by  name^  :  I  12*^  i6*^  II  28"*  31",  Ezr.  8*, 

Nu.  i"  (P)t. 

13.  nVyo^  «/wanjCf= exceedingly  :  I  14'  22»  23^^  29*'  *,  [504]  II  I*  16" 

iyi2  2oi»  26*.  This  metaph.  use  of  upwards  as  a  mere  intensive = 
"exceedingly"  is  exclusively  a  late  one,  and  confined  to  these 
passages.     (Ezr.  9'  the  use  is  different. ) 

14.  rnjnn  lands  (see  p.  297,  No.  4) :  I  14*^  22»  29**,  II  9*  12"  13*  15*  17" 

2o»  32i»  «'•  "  34»  Ezr,  3*  91-  »•  ^- ",  Neh.  9»  io» :  even  "  lands 
of  Israel  and  Judah,"  I  I3^  II  ii» 

15.  |*3D  uftderstandingf  of  those  technically  skilled:   I  15"  25'' •  27", 

II  34",  Ezr.  8i«.  Comp.  {a)  II  26* ;  {b)  more  generaUy,  Neh.  8»-* 
io» ;  (f)  transit.,  II  35*,  Neh.  8^- ». 

16.  \hrr\  nnin  I  16*  23*  25',  II  5"  31^  Ezr.  3",  Neh.  I2»*. 

17.  rmn  joy :   I  i&"  [substituted  for  niKBn  Ps.  96«],  Neh.  8",  Ezr.  6^ 

(Aram.)t*    ^  Aramaic  word.    The  cognate  verb  Ex.  18^  (E),  Ps. 

21',  Job  3n. 

18.  y333  to  humble  oneself  or  be  humbled  (esp.  morally*) :  I  20*,  II  7"* 

126*.  7  wx.«  ia«  13I8  30*1*  32**  33^**'  "*•  **  *34*'  *"*  (first  time  = 
2  Ki.  22"),  36«*:  cf.  to  humbU  I  17"  i8M=2  Sa.  8^,  II  28". 
Observe  how  this  word  appears  frequently  in  a  short  insertion 
introduced  into  an  excerpt  from  Kings. 

19.  ncrie  guilt :  I  2i»  {altered  from  2  Sa.  24'),  II  24"  28''«  "  33"   Ezr. 

^8.7. 18. 18  iqIo.  18^     Uncommon. 
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20.  n3"»  sttbstance  :  I  21"  27'*  28\  II  2o'»  21"  31'  32"  35',  Ezr.  I*-  •  8" 

10*,  Dan.  II*'-  "•  *.  The  use  of  this  word  is  somewhat  peculiar  : 
see  p.  132,  No.  17. 

21.  mo  /<?  oversee  :  (n)  generally  I  23*,  II  2**  "  34*^  ",  Ezr.  3'*  *f  ;  (^)  in 

music,  to  lecui  \  I  15*^*.  (Only  so  besides  in  the  titles  to  Psalms 
and  Hab.  3**:  nuaoS,  AV.  to  the  precentor,) 

22.  'Jiyov  Hear  me  (esp.  at  the  beginning  of  a  speech) :  I  28^  (David), 

II  13^  (Abijah),  15'  (Azariah),  2X^  (Jehoshaphat),  28"  (Oded),  29* 
(Hezekiah).  One  of  the  many  marks  which  the  speeches  in  Chr. 
contain  of  the  compiler's  hand.  No  other  speech  in  the  OT.  so 
begins :  cf.,  however,  Gen.  23', 

23.  anmn  to  show  oneself  ready  in  sacred  gifts  or  services  :  I  29**  ••  ••  **•  ", 

II  I7*',  Ezr.  !•  2"  (in  a  passage  inserted  into  the  text  of  Neh.  7^, 
after  "fathers'  houses''),  3»  7^  "•  i«  (Aram.),  Neh.  ii»  Only 
besides  Jud.  5**  •  (of  warriors). 

24.  Riches  and  honour  x  I  29'*- »   II  i"- "  17*  i8»  32".     The  example 

shows  how  a  combination  of  ordinary  words  may  be  a  favourite 
with  a  particular  writer. 

25.  jnon   multitude;   II  II®  (strangely:   read  probably  with  F.  Perles, 

Analekten  zur  Textkritik  des  AT.s,  1895,  p.  47,  Di^3  urh  iKbi) 
138  141®  20*-  "•  "•  **  32^  Dan.  ii*®"".  Only  used  exceptionally  in 
early  prose. 

26.  And  the  fear  of  Jehovah  was  upon  ...  II  14"  [Heb.  "]  17*^(19') 

20» :  cf.  I  14'^. 

The  following  are  chiefly  instances  of  singular  syntactical  usages  : — 

27.  Sentences  expressed  peculiarly  (without  a  subject,  or  sometimes  with- 

out a  verb) :  I  ^  (cf.  Ezr.  3'),  I5»»*,  [505]  II  ll"**  I5»  i6'»-  ^^'  ^ 
,8Sr/.rf  (altered  from  i  Ki.  22*),  I9«»'  21"  26»8»»  28«»»  30»- "b  3^21  . 
and  some  of  the  cases  with  kV  in  No.  40.     Com  p.  Ew,  §  303^ 

28.  The  inf.  constr.  used  freely,  almost  as  a  subst. :   I  7a-  7. ».  40  ^  ^aH 

Drn»nn),  23",  II  3^  24"  (cf.  Ezr.  3"),  331*,  Ezr.  i",  Neh.  12^ :  cf. 
Est.  i^     Cf.  Ewald,  Lehrb.  §  236». 

29.  DV3  ov :  I  1222  (DV3  DV  T\]!^),  II  8^  24"  (dV3  dvS),  3o»,  Ezr.  3*  6» 

(Aram.),  Neh.  S^^]. 
3a  The  relative  omitted  (very  rare  in  prose  :  see  Notes  on  Samuel,  I  Sa. 

14JU) :  l9««>  i2=»  isi2'>29*-  »^  II  I3«  (poet.:  cf.  Jer.  5^),  14^^  (poet.: 

cf.  Isa.  40»),  15"  i6»  20»  24"  28»  29"  3o»«»-i»*  3I^»^  Ezr.  i»- «, 

Neh.  8^  I3». 
31.5^  (very  strangely) :  I  15",  II  30?t« 

32.  h  with  the  inf.  at  the  end  of  a  sentence :  I  15"  V)pa  omV,  »• «  22* 

(SnjnV)  25*,  II  s^  22'*'  25"  (varied  curiously  from  2  Ki.  14*') 
36"  ^,  Ezr.  3". 

33.  V  'iDH  =  to  purpose,  ox  promise,  that  ...  (in  preference  to  quoting  the 

words  used) :  I  21''  27»  II  i"  (as  i  Ki.  5»»),  6^  (as  i  Ki.  8«),  » 
(altered  from  I  Ki.  8»),  138  2iMas  2  Ki.  V^),  28»»"  32*  3521, 
Neh.  9^.  See  also  p.  506,  No.  3.  So  sometimes  also  in  early 
Heb.  (cf.  p.  505  ;/.).     Cf.  I  17*  {altered  irom  2  Sa.  ^^). 
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34.  'T  ^y  =  at  /Ae  dircilion  or  apfein'mmt  af:    I  »5'-*-»**',  II  jj"* 

vf.  Err.  3"*.     (An  unusual  tense  :  Jer.  s"  33"-) 

35.  Conibinalions  of  the  type  ispi  itc.  i-j/i  tf,  on  w,  often  with  Si 

prefixed,  to  express  ererj  stttral  gait,  dly,  day,  &c  ;  I  36" 
38»«',  n8"ii"i9'*8»3i»3a»34"3s",  Eir.  10".  Neh.  13", 
Est.  I'-aw'i"-"  3*.  u.  u  4!  8«- "■  >»• "  9". "- »  (-n-n  in),  Ps.  87*. 
The  phrase  in  which  this  idiom  appe&ra  to  hive  first  come  into  use 
is  "uti  Tn  Dt  32'  ;  but  even  this  occurs  mostlj'  besides  in  passages 
not  earlier  th«n  the  close  of  the  exile,  L^m,  5",  Isl  13"  34"  58" 
60"  61*,  Jet.  50",  Joel  x'  4",  and  often  in  the  Pnims,  esp,  these 
wtiich  appear  to  be  late.  Except  in  this  phiaie,  the  idio<n  is  ■ 
distinctively  late  ooe,  being  found  only  in  the  pasages  quoted.  It 
is  common  (especially  with  S:)  in  post-Biblical  Hebrew. 

36.  n  for  the  relative  I  26"  29*  (unless  this  be  analogous  to  the  Anbtc 

J  J)!j*!'.  Kwald,  gr.  arai.  ii.  p.  M^f.),  ",  II  l*  f\S  pWil),  19" 
(dm!w.t  rSW  ^1").  Eir.  8»  10^  ".  Very  singuEar,  and  of  doobtfiil 
occurrence  elsewhere  (see  E«.  J  331'*;  Ges..Kautisch,  {  138.  3^1 
and  the  writer's  note  on  i  Sa.  9**). 

37.  .   .  .   m'?33i  :  II  7'  29"  31',  Eir.  9".     The  nunc  erdtr  conHaDtlj  in 

these  books,  as  11'  15'  2q'°'''-"  24"-"  &c  Tlie  older  language 
in  such  cases  would  either  prefix  "m  (so  Josh,  8**  10",  i  KL  8** 
[omiited  in  1  Ch.  7']  9',  and  constantly),  [506]  01  place  the  iofin. 
latir  in  the  sentence  (as  Gen.  19"  34'  4c).  Cf.  p.  506,  Nfc  13  j 
and  the  author's  note  on  i  Sa.  17". 
Prepositions  used  in  combinations  either  entirely  new,  or  occnrring  with 
much  greater  frequency  than  in  earlier  writings  : — 

38.  'V  i;  (where  the  older  language  would  find  if  or  S  alone  suffideni) : 

(a)  before  a  mh,!.,  I  4"  12"  23"  oSipS  lp  (so  28*),  II  14"  -m!>  ur, 
16"  rhmS  tv  (so  17"  1(f),  16"  -ifiaS  IP,  26"  pin^S  ip  (so  Eir.  3"), 
a8*  D-ooS  tv  (so  Eir.  9^),  ag*"  36"  mto  i'«S  ijr.  En,  9*  nrasS  ij 
3Tjm,  10"  nw  inS  np  ;  {i)  before  an  inf.,  I  28*  mSsi  np  (n  II 
2^),  II  24'*  26"  3i"»  32"  moi  IF  (2  Ki.  lo"  nicS),  En,  10", 
Only  before  in  the  phrase  .  ,  ,  mzi  ly  Josh,  i3»=Jud.  3',  as  also 
I  5'  13*.  II  26> !  and  in  nrnai  mSyV  ip  i  Ki.  i8». 

39.  ^  as  the  mark  of  the  accus. : — [a)  in  general,  ai  I  Ch.  16"  .33"  and 

atttn  ;  (J)  after  a  preceding  verbal  suffix,  in  the  Syiiac  &shiwi :  I 
S"  xi*.  II  as*'  '°  **"  (=f-  Neb.  g*") ;  U)  introducing  the  definite 
obj.  after  the  indef.,  I  29",  II  l"  Ii\  so  Ps.  135"  136*  »  (  =  the 
earlier  nx  Gen,  36**,  Jud.  3"  Ac.) ;  {if)  carrying  on  the  saB.  of  a 
tumn,  II  31",  Eir,  9""  (cf.  iQ**).  h  also  denotes  the  goal  after  ■ 
verb  of  motion  much  more  freijuenlly  in  Chr.  than  in  the  earlier 
prose  (In  which  it  b  chiefly  confined  to  certain  phrasct,  as  T'^'fA'^, 
in-a^,  \yn\  usipD^,— naturally,  also,  with  other  auffiiea). 

40.  S  with  the  inf.,  expressing  naaiily,  putfest,  inUntiint  (much  more 

freely  and  frequently  than  by  earlier  writers,  aiu)  iometimes  very 
peculiarly) :  I  9»  io«  2z',  II  8»  1 1»  ig"  31"  36"  (cf.  36*),  Etr. 
10"  (Hahn,  but  not  Baer),  Neh,  8"" :  esp.  after  fK  or  «W  5'  15* 
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23''i  II  5"  7"  12"  20*  22*  30»  35",  Ezr.  9"» ;  cf.  a  Ch.  28". 
Comp.  the  writer's  Hebrew  Tenses,  §§  202-206. 

41.  a  expressing  concomitance  {without  a  verb) :  1 15"*  *•  •*•"  id*  25**, 

II  5!**  7«  is"'*^  35W  Ezr.  3i«». 

42.  iDi»3  DV  131^ :   I  16",  II  8"  3i"t«     (I"*  ^c  earlier  language,  without 

!?;  ^,^.  Ex.  5«.) 
43*  •  •  •  r^^  >»  the  condition  of  none  .  .  .   ^without;  I  22^  II  14"  20^ 
21"  (Krc  pn*? :  cf.  36"  KfiiD  pkV  ny),  Ezr.  9^*.    QL  vhS  II  I5»*^. 
(Peculiar.     Not  elsewhere. ) 

44.  na-in'?:  II  11"  i6»,  Neh.  ^% 

45.  ^aS  flj  regards  all  ,  ,  ,  {^^nanufy^  in  brief'.   Ew.  §  310^):    I  13^ 

II  5^  2S»  31"  33'*»,  Ezr.  i».  (Comp.  p.  132,  No.  14.)  ^  is  also 
used  peculiarly  in  Chr.  in  other  ways,  as  the  ^  of  "introduction," 
I  5«  7I  28i*-»  29«»»,  II  7»  (I  Ki.  98  Va  only),  Ezr.  7»  a/.,  which 
the  reader  must  observe  for  himself,  or  which  he  may  find  noted  by 
Bertheau  (see  also  ^  in  the  New  Heb,  Lex, ). 

46.  The  following  four  technical  expressions  occur  only  in  these  books,  the 

first,  second,  and  fourth  with  great  frequency :  D*TnrD  singers,  I  6" 

9*  &c. ;  onjnr  gale-keepers  or  porters  (of  the  Ark  or  Temple),  I 

9''-"&c.;  u^rh^  cymbals,  I  ii,^  {altered  from  2  Sa.  6"),  15"  &c.; 

np^no  division,  of  the  courses  of  the  [507]  priests,  &c.  I  23*  24^  &c. 

{''\Srvo  and  npSno  are  also  found  elsewhere,  but  not  in  these  applica> 

tions). 

In  addition  to  the  idioms  that  have  been  noted,  hardly  a  verse  occurs, 

written  by  the  Chronicler  himself,  which  does  not  present  singularities  of 

style,  though  they  are  frequently  of  a  kind  that  refuses  to  be  tabulated. 

Amongst  these  may  be  noticed  the  heavy  combined  sentences,  such  as  would 

be  avoided  in  the  earlier  language  by  the  use  of  two  clauses  connected  by  "iric : 

e.g.  I  Ch.  1 1'  f^KTor  n^a  ♦»  naia  [contrast  i  Ki.  i5»'»  16"^],  v. ^  2$^  28*»»  29»^ 

2  Ch.  I*  8"  i3«»  20*^  D:Dy  "  nmr*  nie,  24»-  *»*• "  v^y  itbon  yy\,  26"  28* 

29"  3oi»b  32»  33«»/3  34"*»/S  35«. «  36»2»'-  «•  «  Ezr.  3^  D.TSy  otb  iSd  ma  p'ma  ;  al. 

For  examples  of  strangely-worded  sentences,  see   i  Ch.   12"  (oa'Vy  *S  .Tn* 

in'V  aaV)  »  13*  1$^^  22»  28"''  29»-  "•  "^  2  Ch.  s"  i2i«»^  14"  i6»  I9»- «»»  2&» 

28"  &c.     The  Chronicler  also  sometimes  uses  words  or  constructions  which 

otherwise  are  onXy poetical,  as  I  Ch.  2*>-  **  D'aa  uh  (Ges.-K.  §  152.  i  h.  Rem.), 

28»  ly^  2  Ch.  13*  'le  kSS,  1410  na  pni?  an  pa  (see  Isa.  46»»',  Job  262- »),  i6^« 

26"  28*  lyi  (cf.  Jon.  i"),  20"  33^®  a-ppn,  32"  (the  stttg.  ni^K,  as  Neh.  cf^, 

Dan.  1 1"*  *•  *),  32"  Vn?.     The  following  are  words  found  either  (a)  only  in 

Chr.,  or  {b)  only  in  Chr.  and  other  late  writings,  esp.  Ezr.  Neh.  Est.  Dan., 

many  also  being  common  in  Aram,  or  New  Ileb.  : — {a)  nvjy?  ;  nsu  ;  ^t33 ;  n'3Tn 

{hiph.) ;  B^;  {vvf^:,  4  times  in  Job) ;  v:^^  2  Ch.  9** ;  S^jpp  (cf.  K^ana  Dan. 

3-*);    "^'Dna  crimson  (prob.   Pers.);   a^y*?.!  (^M/.  in  Syr.  and  Targ.);   y^^rx 

hiph.  (as  NH.) ;  "^p  2  Ch.  2^'  ;  -ny  /<?  arrange  I  Ch.  12**-  »  (text  dub.)  ;  p^ny 

ancient  (i  Ch.  4*^t  ;  in  Aram.,  Dan.  7'  &c.) ;  '^^^  to  free  from  service  (i  Ch. 

9",  2  Ch.  23*);  "»9"i9  fl«  ^/^«  portico  (i  Ch.  26**:  Persian,  properly  lighted 

(by  the  sun) ;  cf.  D'"m9  2  Ki.  23") ;  nyis'BD ;  ijnx  need  (2  Ch.  2'*| )  ;  rro-ne^ 

(2  Ch.  30":  cf.  p.  484  w.);   ToVn  j^War  (i  Ch.  25');   {b)  mjK  (p.  485); 

aniK  (I  Ch.  29^  Ezr.  %^\\   cf.  poa-n  Neh.  7"- '•  [  =  Ezr.  2»]"t);   '""'a 
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I  Ch.  19'-  '•,  onna  chosen,  cheift  (lit.  si-f.iraltd),  1  Ch.  7"  9"  16",  Neh. 
S";  ifTuzCh.  idf".  Est.  6"!  (cf.  Iim  Esl.  3"  8") ;  B')|jCh.  16",  Ps.  I44» 
(n).  "nd  Aram.  ;  -fie?  1  Ch.  38",  Eir.  l'"  8"I  ;  [tj  sieati  I  Ch.  21",  Dan. 
7'*t  (p-  So'll  i:'^?'  I  '"''■  !"■  "  (P-  "»».)!  o""*!  xpi  (p-  455);  naiiim  cnS 
I  Ch.  9"  23".  Neh.  ii."  {for  the  earlier  D-jjci  nn^) :  p(p.  449;  bin  only  1  Ch, 
5"  17",  EiT.  8") ;  n^/  iveafBH  3  Ch.  23"  33',  Neh.  4"-  ■'',  Job  33"'  36", 
Joel  2'T  (  "^J  2  Ch.  19"  (p.  188  J7. ) !  '^lif  2  Ch.  32",  Ps.  1  r9"  (differenily 
Isa.  59"  63'!!  ;  see  also  p.  4JS,  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  8,  9,  11,  and  p.  506  f.,  Nos.  5, 
6,  7,  14,  [5,  16,  17,  18,  19,  13,  u'ilh  Ihe  note  al  the  end  of  the  same  list. 
Comp.  further  the  idioms  noted  by  Prof.  Francis  Brown,  in  Clark's  Bible  Die 
liaitaiy,  s.v.  Ciikoniclbs. 

§  2.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Liter ATU 11  E.—Ewald,  Mist.  i.  189  tf.  ;  E.  Bertlieau  in  the  A^:  //./*. 
l86z,'by  V.  Ryssel,  1887;  C.  F.  Keil  (see  p.  478);  Eh.  Schrader,  "Die 
Dauer  dea  iweilcn  Tempelbaues.  Zugleich  ein  Bcilrag  lur  Kriiik  des  B. 
Esra,"  Stud.  u.  fCril.  1867,  pp.  460-504  (imponani  ;  pp.  494-498  to  be 
(jualifiedby  A',J7:>  p.  374f.);  Rud.  Smend,  Die  Listen  Jer  Bh.  Esra  u. 
Nthimia  [tahulated  aynoplically,  and  discussed] ;  S.  Oeitli  (sec  p.  516) ;  .A. 
Kuencn,  Oiidersivt,  ed.  2,  i%  19,  33-35,  and  De  Chrona.agic  van  het  Perzis<lie 
tijdrat  dtr /oodscht ^esehiedaiis,  Amsterdam.  1890  (tr.  in  (jnammelte  Abkaad- 
luHgen,  1894,  pp.  212-251);  P.  H.  Hunter,  A/ler  Ihe  Exile:  a  Hundred 
Years  0/ Jewish  History  and  Liletature,  1890 ;  H.  E.  Kyle  in  the  Comb. 
Bible  for  Seiools,  189J  ;  C.  C.  Torrey,  Tht  Cempasilian  and  Hist,  i'aliu  if 
Etra-Heh.,  Giessen,  1896;  Ed.  Meyer,  Die  Entstehyng  des  JteJetUktaa, 
1896. 

Ckranohgical  TahU. 


536.  Cyrus, 

519,  Cambyses. 

522,  Pseudo-Smerdis  (GaumAta),  for 

7  months. 
522,   Darius  Hystaspis. 
516.    Completion  af  Ihe  Temf  It. 
485.  Xerxes. 

465.   Artaierxes  I.  (Longimanua). 
458.  Missian  of  Esra. 
444.  Utheniiah's  first  v\ 

salem  (Neh.  3>). 
432.  Hehimiai's  second  j 

ialem(Ke\i.  13*^). 

As  remarked  above  (p.  516), 
Jewish  canon  a  single  book, 
petiod  from  the  return  of  the 
the  second  visit  of  Nehetniah  in 


■I  tajtr. 
it  to  Jen 


425.  Xerxes  II.  (2  months). 

435.  Sogdianus  (7  months). 

424    Darius  II.  (Nolhus). 

405    ArtaxcixesII.  (Mncmon). 

359..ArtaxerjiesIir  (Ochus). 

351-331-  Jaddua,  high  pritsi  (Neh, 

12"). 
339.  Arses. 

336,  Darius  Codomannus, 
333.   Persian  empire  oveithrowm  by 

Alexander  the  GieaL 


Ezra  and  Nehemiah  form  in  the 

Ezra."    This  book  embraires  the 

iles  under  Zerubbabel,  b.c.  536,  to 

432  ;  but  the  history  is  not 
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told  continuously :  it  is  confined  chiefly  to  certain  jjeriods  or 
occasions  of  importance,  viz.  the  return,  and  events  immediately 
following  it  (b.c.  536),  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (b.c.  520-16), 
and  the  visits  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  b.c.  458,  444,  and  432. 
[508]  Parts  of  the  Book  of  Ezra  are  written  in  Aramaic  (4^-6^^ ; 

7 12-20). 

Contents,  I.  Ezr.  1-6.  Events  issuing  in  the  restoration  of 
the  Temple.  C.  i.  The  edict  of  Cyrus  (b.c.  536),  granting  the 
Jews  permission  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  to  take  back  with 
them  the  sacred  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  removed  to 
Babylon.  C.  2.  A  register  of  the  numbers  and  families  of  those 
who  availed  themselves  of  this  permission.  C.  3.  The  altar  of 
Burnt-offering  is  set  up,  and  the  feast  of  Booths  observed  (v.^"*^) ; 
in  the  2nd  month  of  the  2nd  year  (b.c.  534)  the  foundations  of 
the  Temple  are  laid  amid  the  mingled  rejoicings  and  regrets  of 
the  people  (v.^*^^).  C.  4.  The  "  adversaries  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin "  (chiefly,  as  the  context  shows,  Samaritans)  ask  permission 
to  assist  in  the  task  of  rebuilding  the  Temple,  which  is  refused 
by  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  :  they  exert  themselves  consequently 
with  success  to  stop  the  further  progress  of  the  restoration  till 
the  second  year  of  Darius  (b.c.  520),  v.^-^-  -■*.  V.^-  ^-^^  deal  with 
a  diff*erent  matter,  viz.  the  interruption  of  the  work  of  rebuilding 
the  city  walls^  caused  by  misrepresentations  made  by  the  enemies 
of  the  Jews  at  the  Persian  court,  under  Xerxes  (b.c.  485-465), 
and  Artaxerxes  (b.c.  465-425).  C.  5.  B.C.  520,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  the  restoration  of 
the  Temple  is  resumed :  Tattenai,  the  Persian  governor  of  the 
provinces  west  of  Euphrates,  and  Shethar-bozenai,  in  doubt 
whether  it  should  be  permitted  to  proceed,  make  a  formal 
application  to  Darius  for  instructions  (5^"^^ ;  a  favourable  answer 
is  returned  by  him  (6^'^^) ;  the  work  in  consequence  advances 
rapidly;  and  the  restored  Temple  is  solemnly  dedicated  in  the 
6th  year  of  Darius,  b.c.  516  (6^^-*^).  There  follows  a  brief  notice 
of  the  Passover  of  the  following  year  {6^^^-) ;  and  with  this  the 
first  part  of  the  Book  of  Ezra  ends.  Between  6'^-  and  7*  there  is 
an  interval  of  nearly  sixty  years. 

II.  Ezr.  7-10.  The  journey  of  the  scribe  and  priest  Ezra  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  (458  ac),  and  the  reforms 
introduced  by  him  upon  his  arrival  there.  C.  7,  after  stating  who 
Ezra  was,  and  mentioning  briefly  how  he  obtained  leave  to  return 
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to  Jerusalem  with  such  of  the  Jews  as  were  disposed  to  accom- 
pany him  (v,^-^"),  recites  (in  Aramaic)  the  edict  of  Artaxerxes, 
defining  the  terms  of  Ezra's  commission,  and  authorising  the 
different  Persian  officers  west  of  the  Euphrates  to  afford  him 
(within  certain  specified  limits)  such  assistance  as  he  might  need 
(v.^*"^).  The  edict  ended,  Ezra  speaks  in  ih^  first  person  to  the 
end  of  c  9.  First,  after  an  expression  of  thankfulness  (7*"-)  to 
the  God  of  his  fathers  for  having  thus  put  it  into  the  [509] 
heart  of  the  Persian  king  to  benefit  his  nation,  he  states  (c.  8) 
the  numbers  of  his  countrymen  who  accompanied  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  describes  the  journey  thither :  afterwards  (c  9)  he 
relates  how  he  learnt  that  the  Jews  in  Judah  had  contracted 
numerous  foreign  marriages,  for  which  he  makes  solemn  con- 
fession to  God  in  the  name  of  his  people  (v.'-^^).  In  a  to 
the  narrative  is  resumed  in  the  third  person.  Certain  of  the 
leading  Jews  express  their  willingness  to  reform  the  abuse  :  Ezra, 
having  exacted  a  promise  from  them  to  abide  by  their  word, 
summons  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  and  expostulates 
with  them  on  their  dereliction  of  duty ;  they  undertake  to  put 
away  their  foreign  wives ;  and  the  chapter  closes  with  a  list  of 
the  offenders. 

The  Book  of  Nehemiah  falls  into  three  main  divisions,  c,  1-7, 
c.  8-10,  c  11-13.  ^-  ^n  Neh.  1-7  the  narrative  is  told  in 
the  first  person.  In  c,  r-a  Nehemiah  relates  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  Jerusalem.  Tidings  reached  him  in  Shushan  of  the 
ruined  condition  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  being  cup-bearer 
to  Artaxerxes,  the  grief  manifest  on  his  countenance  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  king,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission 
to  visit  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  their  restoration. 
UpKin  his  arrival  there  he  induced  a  number  of  the  leading 
Jewish  families  to  co-operate  with  him;  and  successfully  de- 
feated the  efforts  made  by  the  Jews'  enemies,  Sanballat  the 
Horonite,  Tobiah  the  "  servant,"  and  Gashmu  the  Arabian  to 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  the  work  (c.  3-4).  C.  5  he  relates 
how  he  persuaded  the  wealthier  of  his  fellow-countrymen  no 
longer  to  treat  their  impoverished  brethren  as  slaves  (viz.  by 
holding  them  in  bondage  for  debt) ;  and  describes  his  own 
solicitude  not  to  be  chargeable  to  the  people  during  the  time 
that  he  held  the  office  of  governor  among  them.  C.  6  he 
narrates    the    fresh   efforts   made  by  Sanballat,   Tobiah,  and 
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Gashmu  to  hinder  the  completion  of  the  walls,  and  the  series 
of  unsuccessful  attempts  made  by  them  to  allure  him  to  a 
personal  conference.  Provision  having  been  made,  7^***,  for  the 
safe  custody  of  the  gates,  Nehemiah  determines,  7*'-,  to  take 
measures  to  augment  the  number  of  residents  in  the  city. 
Before,  however,  describing  how  he  does  this,  he  inserts  in  his 
narrative  the  list  found  by  him  of  the  exiles  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  90  years  previously,  7^"^*.  This  list  agrees  [510] 
(except  for  verbal  alterations,  which,  however,  are  somewhat 
numerous)  with  Ezra,  c.  2. 

11.  Neh.  8-10.  In  this  division  of  the  book,  Nehemiah  no 
longer  speaks  in  the  first  person;  and  Ezra^  assisted  by  the 
Invites,  appears  as  the  chief  actor.  The  people,  on  the  ist  day 
of  the  7th  month,  assembled  on  "the  broad  space  before  the 
water-gate,"  express  a  desire  to  have  the  Law  read  to  them. 
Ezra,  supported  by  the  Levites,  responds  to  their  request ;  and 
they  are  deeply  impressed  by  the  words  which  they  hear,  8^*^^. 
On  the  following  day  the  reading  is  continued ;  and  finding  the 
observance  of  the  feast  of  Booths  inculcated  (Lev.  23*®-  *^),  they 
celebrate  it  solemnly  in  accordance  with  the  instructions,  S^^-^^^ 
Two  days  after  the  close  of  the  feast,  on  the  24th  of  the  7th 
month,  the  people  assemble  again  in  order  publicly  to  acknow- 
ledge their  sins,  9^"®,  the  Levites — or,  more  probably,  Ezra  (see 
v.^  LXX) — leading  their  devotions  in  the  long  confession,  v.^-*^ 
At  the  end,  v.*®,  the  confession  passes  into  a  covenant,  which  is 
solemnly  sealed  by  Nehemiah  and  other  representatives  of  the 
people,  10^"^,  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  reciting  the  obligations 
taken  by  the  people  upon  themselves,  being  afterwards  stated  in 
detail,  y.^^. 

IIL  Neh.  11-13,  of  miscellaneous  contents,  (i)  C.  11:  a, 
v.^"**  (the  sequel  to  7^)  the  names  of  those  men  (one  in  ten) 
taken  by  lot  to  reside  in  Jerusalem;*  d,  v.^3«  ^  ijgt  Qf  ^j^g 
villages  and  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  which  were  occupied  by 
the  returned  Israelites.  (2)  12^*26.  ^^  ^1-9  ^  list  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  in  536 ;  b.  v.^®-"  the 
series  of  high  priests  from  Joshua  to  Jaddua  (536-331  B.c.);t 
c,  v.^2-21  tije  heads  of  families  of  the  priests  in  the  time  of  the 
high  priest  Joiakim,  son  of  Jeshua  (499-463  ac);  d.  v.^^-m 

•  V.*-i»»  is  repeated  in  I  Ch.  9»"^'*. 

t  Forming  the  sequel,  for  the/^j/-exilic  period,  to  X  Ch.  6*"". 


^ 
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chief  Levitical  families  to  the  time  of  Johanan  (383-351).  (3) 
ijjT-is  tjehemiah's  own  account  (in  the  first  person)  of  the 
dedication  of  the  walls,  (4)  \  t*^-*'  the  appointment,  at  the  same 
time,  of  officers  to  collect  the  dues  of  the  priests  and  Levites ; 
and  the  liberality  shown  by  the  community  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  porters  and  singers.  (5)  C.  13.  Nehemiah's  narrative  (in 
the^rj^  person)  of  his  second  visit  (i  2  years  later)  to  Jerusalem, 
of  his  removal  of  the  heathen  Tobiah  from  the  [511I  precincts  of 
the  Temple  v.*-*,  and  of  the  measures  taken  by  him  to  secure 
the  payment  of  their  dues  to  the  Levites  v.'*"'*,  to  ensure  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  v.'*-*',  and  to  prevent  marriages  with 
foreign  women  v.^*'. 

Strvciure.—^\\.^  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  a  compila- 
tion made  by  an  author  (to  all  appearance  identical  with  the 
Chronicler)  writing  long  after  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
themselves,  on  the  basis,  partly,  of  the  authentic  "  memoirs  "  (as 
the  parts  written  in  the  first  person  are  generally  termed)  of  those 
two  reformers,  and  partly  of  other  materials.*  The  compilator^' 
character  of  the  two  books  is  apparent  from  many  indications :  — 
(r)  The  change,  in  both,  from  the  ist  lo  the  3rd  person,  and 
vke  versA,  which  one  and  the  same  writer  might  make,  as  Thucy- 
dides  does,  at  wide  intervals  in  his  worlt.t  but  which  is  not 
probable  in  nearly  contiguous  sections,  (z)  The  unevenness  in 
the  treatment  of  the  history.  There  are  long  periods  on  which 
the  narrative  is  silent :  in  one  case  especially  (Ezr.  6*^-7'),  an 
interval  of  sixty  years,  immediately  before  Ezra's  mvn  time,  being 
passed  over  by  the  words,  "  After  these  things,"  in  a  manner  not 
credible  if  the  writer  were  Ezra  himself,  but  perfectly  natura]  if 
the  writer  lived  in  an  age  to  which  the  period  rc.  516-458  was 
visible  only  in  a  distant  perspective.  (3)  The  style  and  language  . 
differ.  In  certain  parts  of  the  two  books  the  fersonalily  of  the 
writers  is  very  prominent ;  it  is  conspicuous  both  in  their  tone 
and  manner  and  in  their  phraseology  :  other  parts  show  much 
less  force  and  originality,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  close 
affinities  with  the  style  of  the  Chronicler. 

■  So  also  now  Piof.  Sayce  {Mnaumtalt,  pp.  537,  53S,  548),  aboDdoaiDS 
his  former  view  (lulrod.  lo  /dr.  Ac/i,  Est.,  ibSj.  p.  zgf.l  that  the  Book  ol 
Eira  h  the  work  of  Eira  him<>e1f. 

+  The  change  from  the  3rd  person  (o  the  1st  in  Thuc.  $,  36  ui*e*  mani- 
festly from  the  nature  of  the  fact  to  be  narrated. 
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Passages  bearing  the  impress  of  Ezra's  and  Nehemiah*s  personality  hardly 
need  to  be  quoted:  some  illustrations  of  Nehemiah's  style  will  be  found 
below.  The  phraseology  of  the  Chronicler  is  especially  noticeable  in  Ezr. 
I,  3,  6>»-«  7^-^®,  Neh.  i2«-«-  ^^. 

(4)  The  books  contain  internal  marks  of  having  been  compiled 
in  an  age  long  subsequent  to  that  of  Ezr.  and  Neh.  Thus 
notice : — 

{a)  The  phrase  «*  King  0/ Persia,'*  Ear.  i*-  «•  «  3'  4»-  »•  7.  »4  7I .  ^^  addition 
would,  during  the  period  of  the  Persian  supremacy,  be  at  once  unnecessary 
and  contrary  to  contemporary  usage  (see  p.  546,  n  ) :  the  expression  used 
by  Ezr.  and  Neh.,  when  speaking  in  their  [512]  own  person  (Ezr.  7*"-  8*'  *"• 
28*  *,  Neh.  i*^  2^^'  ^^'  $*'  ^*  (P  13'),  or  in  passages  extracted  from  sources 
written  under  the  Persian  rule  (Ezr.  4'*  "'  "*  *  S*'*  "''  "  6»-  »•  "•  "*  f-  >i-  », 
Neh.  ii"-  »*),  is  simply  **  the  king  "  (so  Hag.  i^-  ",  Zech.  7^).  The  observa- 
tion is  due  to  Ewald,  Hist.  i.  173. 

{b)  Neh.  12"'  ^  Jaddua,  three  generations  later  than  Eliashib,  the  con- 
temporary of  Nehemiah,  high  priest  B.C.  351-331*  is  mentioned.f 

(<-)  Neh.  12^  "Darius  the  Persian"  must  (from  the  context)  be  Darius 
Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  B.C.  336-332 :  and  the  title  "  the 
Persian  "  could  only  have  become  a  distinctive  one  after  the  Persian  period 
was  past. 

(d)  Neh.  12**  *"'  the  **  days  of  Nehemiah  "  are  spoken  of  in  terms  clearly 
implying  that  the  writer  looked  back  upon  them  as  past. 

{e)  Other  indications  of  the  same  fact  will  appear  below ;  e,g,  the  position 
of  Ezr.  4**'*  (which,  referring,  as  it  does,  to  what  happened  under  Xerxes 
and  Artaxerxes,  could  not  possibly  have  been  placed  where  it  now  stands 
by  Ezra,  a  c(miemporary  of  the  latter),  the  contents  and  character  of 
7I-W  &c 

The  two  books  may  now  be  considered  briefly  in  detail 
Ezr.  1-6,  which,  even  if  written  by  Ezra,  would  not  be  the 
work  of  a  contemporary,  consists  only  partially  of  extracts  from 
earlier  documents ;  other  parts  are  shown  by  their  style  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Chronicler,  such  materials,  whether  written  or  tradi- 
tional, as  were  at  his  disposal  being  (in  accordance  with  his 
custom)  considerably  expanded.  In  c.  i  the  edict  of  Cyrus  (to 
judge  from  its  Jewish  phraseology  and  Jewish  point  of  view)  is, 
no  doubt,  recited  only  in  general  terms,  not  reproduced  with 

*  In  6^***  the  words  "  and  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia,"  can  hardly  (on 
account  of  the  context)  be  part  of  the  original  narrative. 

t  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  both  this  genealogy  and  the  one  in  i  Ch. 
j2iir.  n^ay  have  originally  ended  at  an  earlier  stage,  the  later  names  being 
filled  in  subsequently.     But  even  supposing  this  to  have  been  the  case,  the 
other  marks  of  late  composition  which  the  books  contain  would  still  remain. 
35 
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literal  emctness/  The  interest  of  the  writer  (as  in  the  [513] 
Chronicles)  centres  evidently  in  the  Temple;  hence  he  dwells 
more  on  the  restoration  of  the  sacred  vessels  than  on  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  journey  homewards  (contrast  Ezra  himself,  8"'),t 
The  register  in  c  i  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  nearly  con- 
temporary document,^  but  it  must  have  been  derived  immediately 
by  the  compiler  from  Neh.  7,  where  it  was  incotporated  by 
Nehemiah  —  who  states  that  he  found  it  himself — in  his 
memoirs. 

The  passage  Ea.  i*"-  [on  the  offerings  lo  (he  treasury  and  for  the  priests' 
Testroents)  differs  considerably  from  the  parallel  Nch.  7™"";  and  in  neither, 
probably,  is  it  quite  in  its  original  form  (cf.  Kuen.  3  34.  3 ;  Stade,  GenA.  ii. 
108  ;  Meyer,  p,  195).  In  Ezr.  j"-"*  there  is  an  insertion  in  the  teit  of  Neh. 
7",  which  shows  marks  of  the  compiler's  hand  {eg.  aijnrr,  Tcyn,  p.  5358-1 
No*.  83,  4 ;  cf.  also  v.""  with  :"'■  **).  The  inlroduction  to  Ihe  sequel  of  the 
list  la  N«h.  was  borrowed  by  the  compiler  of  Ezra  at  (he  same  time  (for  the 
"seventh  month  "  belongs,  in  Neh.,  to  a  year  previously  stated,  whereas  here 
no  year  to  which  it  can  l>e  referred  has  been  named) :  hence  (he  remarkable 
■imilaiity  of  Err.  3'  {to  at  ant  man  to)  and  Nch.  7™'-8''. 

3^4'  is  similar  in  literary  character  to  c  i,  c  3  in  particular 
displaying  throughout  marks  of  the  compiler's  style,  and  being 
•Comp,  Ewald,  Jifiii.  v,  48r.;  Ryssel,  p.  4ff,;  Schrader,  A'JT:' p.372f.; 
Meyer,  p.  49.  Persia  was  absorb.cl  and  lost  in  the  wider  empire  of  which, 
by  Cyrus'  conqnert  of  Babylon,  ihe  Achxmenidx  became  (he  heirs ;  hence 
after  that  date  theii  standing  official  title  is  D' t  "King  of  Persia,"  but 
"Kii^;  of  Babylon"  (^Seeords  of  iki  Past,  ist  series,  ii.  67  ;  cf.  and  series, 
v.  166,  and  comp.  Eir.  S"),  or,  more  commonly,  "the  King,"  "(he  great 
Kii^,"  "  King  of  kings,  "  King  of  (he  lands,"  &c.  (often  in  combina[ion) : 
see  the  series  of  inscriptions  of  Persian  kings  in  Riants,  ls(  series,  i.  tli  ff. 
(Behistim),  t.  151  If.,  ix.  67-8S ;  also  the  Aramaic  funereal  inscriptioa  found 
at  Saqqaiah,  near  Memphis,  in  1877  {CIS.  II.  L  No.  132),  dated  (he  4[h 
year  of  [«-aS]o  •!  h;Vd  pw-pr,  i.c.  of  "Xenes,  King  of  k[icg5]";  and 
^artXt^t  ?B.<n\tvi»  Aapitot  i  'Trriaria  TaSdriu  SoiKtn  rdSc  X^i,  in  the 
(Oterestii^  decree  d(ed  by  Meyer,  p.  19  ;  comp.  Eir.  7".  ("  King  of  Peraa" 
is  used  of  Cyrus  only  ie/i>ri  his  conquest  of  Babylon,  Rtcerdj,  and  series, 
V.  160  ;  and  of  Darius  only  exceptionally,  in  (he  midst  of  other  titles,  lA.  ist 
series,  L  I(  I.  By  their  subjects  the  Persian  kings  are  also  styled  "  King  of 
Babylon,"  or  "  King  of  the  lands"  (often  in  combination) :  see  the  numerous 
contract -tablets  belonging  (o  the  reigns  of  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Darius, 
publWied  in  Schrader's  Keilinschr.  Biblietkek,  iv.  159-31 1.) 

+  In  (he  language  of  c  I,  notice  e.  a'.  ».' {  =  a  Ch.  36")  '  mivri,  as  ■  Ch. 

S"*,  »Ch.  zi"[al5oJer.  51",  Hag.  i"]]!  v.'nwiio,  2  Ch.  2t>  32*1  (also l^«ii. 

14**  J] ;  and  see  ihe  list,  p.  535  ff.,  Nos.  9,  10,  23,  2S,  30,  45. 

^^L        J  Cf.  Meyer,  p.   i9off.  ;  also  Wcllh.   Gsit.  gil.  Am.,  1897,  p.  94  (where 

^UcqiutliiieEwhat  behodsMdin^MA'u.'UvAr,  &c.[below, p.   5S1I  p.  iiE). 
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manifestly  his  composition,  constructed,  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed,  upon  a  traditional  basis. 

Notice,  for  instance,  3"**"',  to  oflfer  's)  ainaa,  2  Ch.  23**"*,  cf.  31*  35"'  *•, 
Ezr.  6"  (Aram.),  Neh.  10^  ••  [Heb.  »•  "J,  i  Ch.  i6*> ;  M^  man  of  Cod,  as 
I  Ch.  23",  2  Ch.  24*,  esp.  30»«  (likewise  of  Moses :  of  David  2  Ch.  8",  Neh. 
I2*** ") ;  v.*  the  strange  sentence  orrSy  no'Ka  'a,  2  Ch.  16***  icy  »)y?a  *a  (cf.  p. 
535  ff..  No.  27) ;  aiySi  npaS  roVy  i  Ch.  i6*>,  2  Ch.  2> ;  v.*  ova  or  (/^.  No.  29) ; 
Bfiroa  according  to  the  ordinance,  cf.  I  Ch.  23'^  cn^Sy  ecvoa  -iscoa  (also  I  Ch. 
15",  2  Ch.  4»  35M,  Neh.  8") ;  v.»  aiann  to  offer  freely  (ib.  No.  23) ;  v.«-  » 
n^oyn  /I^  appoint  (No.  4) ;  v.*  Vy  nw  /<?  preside  aver  (No.  21  :  esp.  I  Ch.  23* 
m.T  n*3  naK^D  Sy  nwV) ;  v.**  -m  n»  Sy  (No.  34 :  esp.  2  Ch.  23") ;  v.*^  SSna 
nrnnai  (No.  16,  and  for  the  in£.  No.  28 :  cf.  also  2  Ch.  5"  generally) ;  v.^**» 
the  use  of  a  (No.  41) ;  Vip  onnV  (phrase  as  2  Ch.  5^ :  constr.  with  S  as  No. 
32);  V."  S  ny  (No.  38;  esp.  2  Ch.  26^).  See  further  on  this  chapter 
Schrader,  Lc,  p.  481  ff.;  Ryssel,  p.  xxi. 

[514]  The  account,  3"*,  of  the  erection  of  the  altar  is  confirmed  independ- 
ently by  the  allusion  in  Hag.  2":  but  in  connexion  with  3*"^  a  difficulty 
arises ;  and  Schrader,  in  his  study  on  Ezr.  1-6  in  the  St,  u.  Krit,  1867, 
adduces  strong  reasons  (p.  460 ff.)  for  supposing  the  foundation  of  the  Temple 
to  have  been  ante-dated  by  the  compiler  (comp.  Steiner,  Comm,  on  Ha^, 
p.  322,  and  Kuenen,  §  34.  4).  The  earlier  narrative  of  5'  speaks  of  Zerub- 
babel  and  Jeshua  as  "  banning  to  build  the  house  of  God,"  not  in  535,  but 
in  520;  Hag.  2^"  names  expressly  the  24th  day  of  the  9th  month  in 
Darius'  second  year  (520)  as  that  on  which  the  foundations  of  the  Temple 
were  laid  (comp.  Zech.  8^) ;  and  the  terms  of  5^*^  appear  to  preclude 
the  idea  of  any  interruption  having  occurred  since  the  work  was  begun. 
Thus  all  contemporary  sources  mention  only  a  foundation  of  the  Temple  in 
the  2nd  year  of  Darius ;  a  foundation  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  return  appears 
to  have  no  better  authority  than  a  tradition  committed  to  writing  some  200 
years  subsequently.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  think  that  this  tradition  can 
have  arisen  without  some  historical  basis ;  and  the  truth  probably  is  that  the 
ceremony  described  in  Ezr.  3*"^  was  one  of  a  ^\xie\y  formal  character,  such  as 
Haggai  could  afford  to  disregard  altogether  (cf.  Stade,  ii.  I22f.;  Ryle,  p. 
xxxiiif.;  Meyer,  p.  44 f.;  and  on  the  other  side,  Konig,  Einl,  p.  281  ff.). 

The  sequel  of  4*  is  4**.  The  section  4^23 — containing  the 
notice  of  the  letter  to  "Ahasuerus,"  and  the  correspondence 
with  Artachshasta — relates  to  a  different  and  subsequent  period, 
and  is  here  out  of  place :  it  relates,  viz.,  to  the  interruptions 
caused  by  the  Samaritans  and  other  enemies  of  the  Jews  to  the 
project  of  rebuilding — not  the  Temple,  but — the  city  walls  (cf. 
Neh.  i^),  probably  shortly  before  the  20th  year  of  Artaxerxes 
(b.c.  444),  when  Nehemiah  (Neh.  2^)  succeeded  in  impressing 
the  Persian  king  favourably  on  behalf  of  his  nation ;  and  helps 
to  fill  up  the  gap  between  Ezra  10  and  Neh.  i. 
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This  il  appoifnt  fiom  two  Independent  considerations,  (i)  Aeiashiphosi 
and  Aiiaihthasla  in  v.'- '  ate  elsewhere  regularly  the  Hebrew  forms  of  the 
names  which  we  know  as  Xenes  •  and  Artaicmes  t  respectively  ;  lliese  two 
kings,  however,  reigned  long  after  the  age  of  Cyrus  or  Darius  (v.*),  viz.  485- 
465,  and  465-425 ;  (i)  in  4'-»  alt  that  the  Jews  are  represented  as  con- 
templating is  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple ;  so  in  the  sequel,  4",  only  the 
Temple  is  referred  lo-,X  ii  ^^  tw  letters,  on  the  contrary,  mention  ia  nude 
throughout  of  nothing  but  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  walls  [v."- ■*■  "■  "). 
[515]  This,  however,  was  the  work  which,  as  we  know  from  Heh,,  the  Jews 
took  up  in  ihe  days  of  Artaxerxes.  The  allusion  in  t."  appears  to  lie  to  the 
Jews  who  had  relumed  io  45S  with  Eir^ 

All  recent  writers  on  Ezra  agree  in  this  view  of  the  contents 
of  ^^^ :  they  differ  only  in  their  explanation  of  the  disregard  of 
chronological  sequence  shown  here  by  the  compiler,  Bertheau, 
Keil,  Oettii  suppose  that,  though  aware  in  fact  that  the  section 
related  to  occurrences  some  80  years  later  than  the  period  he 
was  describing  (4'->  c.  5-6),  he  inserted  it  here  "episodically," 
or  with  the  view  of  "giving  a  synopsis  of  the  entire  series  of 
hostilities  experienced  by  the  Jews  at  the  hands  of  their  neigh- 
bours." But  this  explanation  cannot  be  deemed  a  probable  one  ; 
it  is  didicult  to  think  that  a  method  which  could  only  mislead 
and  confuse  the  reader  would  have  been  adopted  by  the  cotnjiiler 
intentionally.  It  is  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that,  for  some 
reason,  the  true  reference  of  the  section  was  not  perceived  by 
him  ;  and  that  he  referred  by  error  to  troubles  connected  with 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple  what  related  in  fact  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  city  walls  (so  also  Ryle,  p.  66  ;  Meyer,  p.  14  ff.). 

The  letter  to  Artaxerxes,  and  his  reply,  4*-^,  are  taken  by 
the  compiler  from  an  Aramaic  source ;  4'-'*  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  added  by  him  partly  as  a  comment  on  his  inter- 
pretation of  their  contents  (Schrader,  p.  474  ;  Ryssel ;  Kuenen  ; 
Meyer,  p.  14),  partly  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  4'-*  with  5"-. 
5'~6'*  is  another  extract  from  an  Aramaic  source,  the  same, 
probably,  as  that  from  which  4*^  is  derived. 

•  In  the  Persian  inscriptions  Klisiy3rslia  or  fihshaySrshS,  with  which  the 
form  used  in  laiilimporary  Aramaic  (p.  546.  nolt)  closely  agrees. 

+  In  the  Persian  inscriptions  ArlakhshalkrH. 

X  1  he  case  is  the  same  in  c.  5-6  ;  in  5*'  "■  •  the  words  rendered  "  walls" 
are  differenl  from  the  one  in  4"'  "^  "  (-np  =  Heb.  ■li^n  ;  r  ^r.  a  Sa.  1  ("  Targ. ), 
and  <io  not  denote  the  walls  of  a  iily  (s''  '  w^k  of  uncertain  meaning  ;  5' 
^nj=Heb.  fp\  i.g.  t  Ki.  6°''  Targ.,  of  the  Temple,  and  Dan.  5'  of 
Behhauar's  palace). 
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What  the  nature  of  this  Aramaic  source  may  have  been,  can,  of  course, 
only  be  conjectured  ;  Bcrtheau,  p.  6  ( =  Ryssel,  p.  xiii),  supposes  it  to  have 
been  a  narrative  of  the  troubles  which  arose  between  the  returned  exiles  and 
their  neighbours,  down  to  the  period  of  Artaxerxcs.  Stade  (ii.  i88)  thinks  it 
may  have  been  a  more  comprehensive  history  of  the  restored  community.  It 
certainly  appears  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  document  (cf.  Stade, 
ii.  loo),  though  the  edicts  contained  in  it,  so  far  as  their  form  b  concerned, 
[516]  are  open  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  coloured  by  their  transmission 
through  Jewish  hands.  Notice  in  6*'  ^*  the  technical  expressions  of  the  Jewish 
law  ;  in  v.^'*  a  phrase  characteristic  of  Dt.  (p.  loi,  No.  35) ;  and  cf.  pp.  537, 
No.  29,  553  (Kuenen,  §  34.  9).  The  dialect  in  which  it  is  written  (including 
the  edicts)  is  the  Western,  or  Palestinian ^  Aramaic  (p.  503).* 

519-22  (where  the  Hebrew  recommences)  the  compiler  (as  is 
plain  from  the  phraseology)  speaks  again  in  his  own  person,  t 

The  second  section  of  the  book,  c.  7-10,  dealing  with  Ezra's 
own  age,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  is  throughout  either  written 
by  Ezra  or  based  upon  materials  left  by  him.  i^-oj^^ — 
with  the  exception,  as  it  seems,  of  occasional  glosses  or  slight 
additions  made  by  the  compiler— is  thus  an  extract  from  Ezra's 
own  memoirs.  But  7^'^®  is  certainly  not  Ezra^s  work,  though 
doubtless  composed  on  the  basis  of  Ezra's  materials ;  it  is  mani- 
festly a  summary  account  of  Ezra,  prefixed  by  the  compiler  as  an 
introduction  to  the  excerpt  from  Ezra's  memoirs  which  follows. 

In  7*"*®  notice  (ii)  the  omission  of  Ezra's  immediate  ancestors  (for  Seraiah 
was  contemporary  with  Zedekiah,  2  Ki.  25"*'^,  130  years  previously  to  Ezra's 
time) ;  {b)  the  fact  that  v.'"*  anticipates  c.  8  ;  {c)  the  expressions  of  the  com- 
piler in  v.i®  (p.  536,  Nos.  6,  7 ;  esp.  2  Ch.  12"  19*  30").  The  phrase  in 
v.*  <'"*'•  •  ""^  will  have  been  taken  naturally  from  Ezra's  memoirs  (see  7*). 
In  7"-9**,  the  clause  in  8*^  "whom,"  &c.,  for  instance,  reads  like  an 
explanatory  gloss ;  notice  also  r,  never  besides  in  Ezr.  Neh. ,  and  only  twice 

*  Meyer  (pp.  8tf.,  41  fif.)  defends  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  and  edicts 
(^ii-M  ^7-17  58-ia  7i9-«)  in  their  existing  form  (except  6***),  supposing  the 
Jewish  colouring  of  the  latter  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  drawn  up 
in  the  first  instance  by  Ezra  and  other  Jews  possessing  influence  at  the  Persian 
court,  and  were  then  accepted  without  material  modification  by  the  king.  Cf. 
the  criticism  of  Well h.,  Giitt,  gel,  Anzeigen^  1897,  No.  2,  p.  89(1.;  and  Meyer's 
xcipiyy  Julius  IVellhausen  u,  meine  Schrift^  Die  Entstehung  des  Judenihutns^ 
1897  (see,  briefly,  the  Expos,  limesy  1897,  Apr.  p.  320 ff".,  June,  p.  415  f.). 

t  Probably,  indeed  (Schrad.  p.  477  ;  Ryssel,  pp.  xiv,  xix  ;  Kuen.  §  34. 
9  ;  Meyer,  p.  13),  v.^'*^*  are  also  due  to  the  compiler,  who,  designing  them  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  Aramaic  narrative  of  the  building  of  the  Temple,  may 
have  written  them  in  the  same  language.  Wellh.  [below,  p.  552],  p.  13, 
remarks  on  the  appearance  in  v.^*  of  nh^2n  *23,  a  favourite  expression  of  the 
compiler's  (4^  6"-  »  8»  lo'- 1«). 


^ 
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in  Ch.  {I  s"  37") ;  the  last  clause  of  (he  verse  includes  a.  phrase  of  the 
cominler's  (p.  5J6,  No.  iz).  And  8**-  (unlike  the  contut]  is  wiillen  without 
refeience  to  Ezra  himself;  it  is  not  improbable  therefore  thst  it  mfty  hiTC 
been  condensed  bjr  the  compiler  from  Eua's  own  more  detuled  and  pcnooal 
description.  The  decree  of  Arlaxerxes,  7'*'**,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  of 
7",  must  also  have  stood  in  Ezra's  memoin,  though  it  may  have  been  cut 
into  its  ptescnl  form  bj  one  fiunilior  with  the  tenninoli^  of  t]}e  Jewish 
sacred  books  {see  v."*  {p.  537,  Na  23]  "■"■"■  »i- w  ■  comp.  Ewald,  i.  191). 
The  dialect,  u  before,  is  the  Palestiiiiaii  Aramaic.  In  tt^sUme*,  it  b  tm- 
doubtedly  genuine  (Stade,  iL  153). 

C  10,  though  the  immediate  sequel  of  c  9,  is  disdngutshed 
from  it  by  the  use  of  the  third  person,  and  also  by  being  in  parts 
considerably  less  circumstantial  (see  especially  the  brief  and 
incomplete  notices  in  v.''-  ""■) :  at  the  same  time,  in  other  [517] 
respects  the  particulars  are  full  and  graphic  (v.*''- ") ;  so  that 
in  all  probability  the  narrative  has  merely  been  somewhat  altered 
in  form,  and  abridged,  from  the  memoirs  of  Ezra.* 

Neh.  i'-7™»  is  an  excerpt,  to  all  appearance  unaltered,  frran 
the  memoirs  of  Nehemiah, — the  register,  ^^'"*  (relating  to  the 
time  of  Zerubbabel),  being  expressly  stated  in  v.***  to  have  been 
an  earlier  document,  found  by  Nehemiah,  and  incorporated  by 
him  in  his  memoirs. 

In  Neh.  7"''-c  10  Etra  reappears ;  and  both  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  are  mentioned  in  the  third  person  (8'-*  &c.:  in  8* 
10'  alone  Nehemiah  receives  the  Persian  title,  "  the  Tirshatha  " 
[cf.  7»-  ™,  Ezr.  2»3  of  Zerubbabel]).  The  connexion  of  the 
section  with  ii-;^^*  is  also  imperfect:  for  7^'''  c.  8  is  not  the 
sequel  to  7"  (Nch.'s  purpose  to  class  the  people  genealogically), 
but  relates  to  an  entirely  different  matter,  viz.  the  people's 
engaging  to  observe  the  Mosaic  law.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Nehemiah's  narrative,  though  it 
is  not  questioned  that  it  is  based  upon  a  well-informed,  con- 
temporary source,  perhaps  here  and  there  modified  by  the  com- 
piler :  by  many  critics  this  source  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
memoirs  of  Ezra. 

So  Ewald,  i/iit.  i.  192;  Berth,  p.  8;  Schrader,  Einl.  j  137;  R>'ssel, 
pp.  xvi,  XX  ;  Oetlli,  p.  150  ;  and  al  least  for  9*~io*''  (except  the  list  of  nanus, 
nji-n  [j-ujj  Stade,  GacA.  ii.  153,  178,  179,  who  points  to  the  great  similaritj 
of  the  prayer  in  C.  9  with  (hat  in  Eir.  9  (in  Neh.  9*  the  words  And  Etrt 

'  Keil's  explaniLioii   ,Si'i/.    S    146.  3)  of  the  change  of  person  is  moll 
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spak9  should  very  possibly  be  restored  from  the  LXX  :  so  Berth.,  Ryssel, 
Stade).  It  b  true,  the  section  exhibits  some  affinities  with  the  style  of  the 
compiler ;  but  they  are  not  here  sufficiently  numerous  or  marked  to  indicate 
identity  of  author :  they  are  rather  (as  in  the  case  of  Ezr.  7*'-c.  9)  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  theme  is  in  part  similar  (the  functions  of  the  Levites,  theo- 
cratic ordinances,  &c.)}  and  that  some  of  the  expressions  used  by  the 
Chronicler  were  already  current  in  Ezra's  time.  It  is  remarked  justly  by 
Kuenen,  that  in  point  of  grammar  and  literary  style  Neh.  7''**-c.  10  stands 
on  a  much  higher  level  than  the  narratives  which  proceed  from  the  pen  of  the 
Chronicler :  so  the  prayer  in  c  9,  for  instance,  shows  no  traces  of  his  peculiar 
mannerisms.     For  details  of  the  style,  see  Kuenen,  §  34.  13. 

To  c  II,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remark  in  7*  forms  a  natural 
introduction,*  though  the  narrative  is  hardly  continued  uno  [518] 
tenorty  for  no  allusion  is  made  to  the  "assembly"  mentioned 
in  7*,  and  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  Nehemiah's  initiative,  so 
prominent  in  7^*^  is  remarkable.  In  all  probability,  the  par- 
ticulars contained  in  c.  11  are  based  upon  materials  left  by 
Nehemiah  himself,  or  dating  from  his  time,  but  not  strictly  a 
continuation  of  the  memoirs  of  1^-7^^. 

In  c  12  f.,  12*^^"*'*  13^"*^  (in  the  first  person)  are  two  addi- 
tional extracts  from  Nehemiah's  memoirs,  the  former  probably 
in  the  introductory  and  concluding  verses  (i2^"*®'  ^^f.)  somewhat 
altered  in  form,  or  glossed,  by  the  compiler,  t  The  lists  in 
J  2 1-7.  8f.  12-21  jjjay  be  regarded  as  derived  from  other,  older 
sources,  accessible  to  the  compiler :  it  is  a  plausible  conjecture 
of  Wellh.'s  that  the  "Book  of  Chronicles"  mentioned  in  12^8 
is  one  of  them:  1 2 ^®'*^2«  ^relating  to  circumstances  after  the 
age  of  Nehemiah),  and  12*^^  (in  which  "  the  days  of  Nehemiah  " 
are  referred  to  as  past),  will  be  due  to  the  compiler,  t 

It  is  manifest  thar  we  possess  the  memoirs  neither  of  Ezra  nor  of  Nehe- 
miah in  their  integrity.  Those  of  Elzra,  besides  showing  in  parts  (see  above) 
marks  of  condensation,  end  (as  it  seems)  in  the  midst  of  the  narrative  of  his 
reforms  (of.  Kuenen,  Gts,  Abhandiungen^  p.  245  ff.) :  in  those  of  Neh.,  7*^ 
promises  what  is  not  described,  and  the  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  walls 
is  introduced  abruptly,  and  without  mention  of  the  date  or  other  circumstances 

*  So  Ew.  V.  159  note  \  Kuen«  §  29.  9  ;  Smend,  p.  23 ;  Stade,  iL  98,  174 ; 
Ryssel,  p.  xix  ;  Meyer,  p.  99. 

t  Comp.  12^  with  2  Ch.  20*^,  Ezr.  6^  (also  3") ;  and  cfc  Meyer,  p.  103  f. 

X  Notice  also  the  resemblance  of  12****  with  2  Ch.  5^  8"  29*,  and  with 
I  Ch.  26^'  (**  ward  against  ward  "  ;  cf.  v.'*) :  the  absence  of  the  verb  in  I2*^*» 
(P-  537,  No.  27) ;  I2«^  2  Ch.  351*  (also  8"  35*'') ;  12^  the  infin.  as  subst. 
(P-  537,  No.  28),  and  2  Ch.  29**  35^*.     Cf.  Meyer,  pp.  94,  97  n. 
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which  Neh.'s  generally  careful  and  methodical  style  would  entitle  us  to 
expect.  The  connexion  of  13*  (or  13*)  with  what  precedes  is  also  imperfect ; 
comp.  Ryssel,  pp.  xvii,  346 ;  Kuen.  §  33.  13.* 

It  does  not  hM  within  the  scope  of  the  present  volume  to  discuss  the 
different  views  that  have  been  held  of  recent  years  respecting  the  history  of 
the  restoration-period  ;  though,  as  they  have  some  bearing  on  the  narrative 
of  Ezr.-Neh.,  a  brief  notice  of  them  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  con- 
troversy has  been  carried  on  chiefly  between  van  Hoonacker,  Kuenen, 
Rosters,  Wellhausen,  and  Ed.  Meyer.  Van  Hoonacker  {N^hJmie  et  Esdras^ 
nouvelU  hypothise^  &c,  1890)  places  the  mission  of  Ezra  after  Neh.,  in  the 
7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  //.  (B.C.  397) ;  his  view  was  criticised  at  length  by 
Kuenen,  Ges,  Abhandlungen^  p.  212  ff.;  and  he  replied  in  NihhnU  en  fan 
TOcPAr/ax,  /.,  &c.,  1892  ;  Zorob,  et  le  secottd  Temple ,  1892,  and  NotwetUs 
ititdes  sur  la  restauration y  &c.,  1 896.  W.  H.  Kosters  KHet  herstel  van 
Israil  in  het  Perzische  tijih'ak^  1894  ;  Germ.  tr.  by  Basedow,  1 895)  argues 
that  no  exiles  returned  from  Babylon  in  536,  the  list  in  Ezr.  2  relates 
really  to  the  time  of  Neh.,  the  temple  was  built  by  the  Jews  .left  behind 
in  the  land  (2  Ki.  25*'-  ^■*),  Ezra  was  the  first  to  lead  back  a  body  of 
exiles  from  Babylon,  which  he  did,  not  before,  but  a/t<T,  Neh.,  c.  433  ;  it 
was  the  Chronicler  who  first  ascribed  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  to  the 
returned  exiles  (the  '*  Gola  "),  the  founder  of  the  later  spiritual  aristocracy  of 
Judaism,  whom  he  represents  (unhistorically)  as  actuated  from  the  first  (Ezr. 
1-3)  by  anxiety  for  the  restoration  of  the  Temple- worship  (cf.  Wildeboer,  Die 
Litt.  des  AT.s,  pp.  411  f.,  419  f.;  Cheyne,  Introd.  to  Is,  pp.  xxxv-xxxvii). 
The  difficulties  attaching  to  Kosters'  view  (though  he  makes  some  concessions 
to  him)  are  pointed  out  by  Wellh.  in  Die  Riickkehr  der  Juden  aus  dem  bob. 
Exit  (from  the  Gottingen  Nachrichten  for  1895,  No.  2).  Kosters  has  replied 
to  Wellh.  in  the  Th.T.  1895,  P*  549  ff*  Meyer  (above,  p.  540)  discusses  at 
length  the  contents  of  Ezr.-Neh.:  he  defends  (against  Kosters)  the  ordinarily 
accepted  view  of  the  history  of  the  restoration-period,  and  (against  Well- 
hausen, who,  though  he  does  not  question  the  general  course  of  events  as 
told  in  Ezr.  1-7,  regards  the  documents  quoted  as  free  compositions  of  the 
writer)  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  (juoted  in  Ezr.  4-7  (cf.  A.  R.  S. 
Kennedy  in  the  Expository  Times ^  March  1897,  p.  268 ff.;  and  sec  also 
above,  p.  549  n. ).  Although,  however,  Meyer  holds  that  in  these  cases  the 
Chronicler  has  preserved  genuine  documents,  his  general  estimate  of  him  as  a 
historian  is  highly  unfavourable,  and  he  refers  frequently  to  his  representations 
as  unhistorical  and  imaginative  {e.g.  pp.  i,  13  (Ezr.  (^^^\  cf.  p.  130),  49 
(the  terms  of  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  Ezr.  i*'*),  72  (Ezr.  i®""),  73  (Ezr.  3),  92i»., 
97  M.  2,  106  (Neh.  Ii28-M),  124  (Ezr.  4^"*  ;  cf.  pp.  14,  44,  74,  204),  140,  161, 
164,  i89f.  (Neh.  1 18-">- 21-24)^  203).  Meyer  considers  that  the  sole  authority 
which  the  Chronicler  had  for  the  period  between  the  return  and  Ezra  (Ezr. 
16)  was  the  "book  of  Chronicles"  mentioned  in  Neh.-  12",  from  whidi 
Fzr.  5'-6^***  i'4«-*'  are  excerpted,  but  which  narrated  the  circumstances  of  the 

*  That  13*''  is  not  to  be  referred  to  the  compiler,  appears  both  firom  the 
general  difference  of  tone  and  from  tpk  v.*,  and  **  our  God  "  v.*  (see  pu  SSi^ 
With  v.i»»  comp.  81*'-. 
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retaro  only  in  the  briefest  possible  terms :  all  other  details  in  Ezr.  i-^, 
except  2^3*  (dexiftd  from  Nehemiah's  memoirs,  Neh.  7'-8*»),  and  5*"* 
(based  upon  Hag.  and  Zech.),  are  due  simply  to  the  Chronicler's  **  seAr 
irgiebige  Phtmtoiie^*  (pp.  13,  74 f.,  104,  203 f.). 

On  the  style  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  much  need  not  be  said. 
From  a  literary  point  of  view,  Nehemiah's  memoirs  are  superior    . 
to  other  parts  of  the  two  books.    Nehemiah  writes  Hebrew  easily    . 
and  naturally.     As  might  be  expected,  his  memoirs  contain 
examples  of  late  words  and  idioms ;  *  but  they  are  much  less 
numerous  and  marked  than  those  which  occur  in  the  writings  of 
[519]  the  Chronicler ;  his  syntax  also  is  more  classical  than  his.    • 
Ezra's  style  approaches  slightly  more  than  Neh.'s  does  to  that  of    . 
the  compiler ;  this  may  be  partly  due  to  modifications  which  the 
compiler  has  allowed  himself  to  introduce  into  his  extracts  from 
Ezra's  memoirs :  partly  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Ezra  was 
a  priest,  and  consequently  used  more  words  belonging  to  the 
priestly  terminology  than  Nehemiah  did. 

Examples  of  recurring  phrases  in  the  memoirs  of  Neh.: — 

My  God,  2»-  '«•  M  5"  6"  7»  131*-  "•».«. 

D'aaom  onnn  nobles  and  deputies ,  for  the  magnates  of  Judah  :  2*'**  4***  ^  5* 
t\^  the  nobles  of  Judah  6"  13"  :t  the  "deputies"  2^  5"  I2«  13". 
(d*3JD  only  Ezr.  9^  in  this  sense  besides.) 

His  znsji  young  men  are  mentioned  :  4*  $^*  1 3'*. 

Remember  unto  me,  0  my  God^  for  good  (or  similar  phrases) :  5^*  6** 
,314.  a. ».  n. 

God  of  heaven  !*•  '  2**  *  is  a  post-exilic  expression  often  used  in  converse 
with  heathen,  or  placed  m  their  mouth  :  Ezr.  i'  (  =  2  Ch.  36*)  5"-  "  6»-  *® 
yu.  a. »  Jon.  i»,  Dan.  2i*- 1»-  ^' «.  Only  once  earlier,  Gen.  24'  J  (where, 
however,  **and  God  of  the  earth  "  has  perhaps  fallen  out :  so  LXX,  cf.  v.'). 

Neh.  is  also  fond  of  irK  =  Mfl/  (*3),  which  is  found  also  in  Dan.   Eccl. 

Est.,  and  occasionally  in  pre-exilic  writings,  but  is  used  very  rarely  (2  Ch. 

2')  by  the  Chronicler.      See    Neh.   2»-  "  4«  7«  (  =  Ezr.   2«)  8><-  "   lo" 
,31. 19.  a 

Our  God  is  an  expression  occurring  frequently  in  the  parts  assigned  above 
to  the  memoirs  of  both  Ezr.  and  Neh. :  it  is  never  used  by  the  Chronicler 
when  speaking  in  his  own  person. 

NOTB. — In  the  Greek  Bible,  the  Book  of  Ezra  appears  in  two  forms : 

•  As  2*  pi ;  4*  (Heb.  ")  pK  with  the  nomin,\  5'  1^03  =/<?  consult,  as  in 
Aram.  (Dan.  4**);  5"  eSr ;  13*  fP^  (2  Ch,  iS^,  Dan.  ii«-»  In  early 
Hebrew,  fpo) ;  13**  ojn  oy  (p.  538,  No.  35) ;  13"  (0*8^3)  Kbj  (p.  455).      . 

t  Dnn  is  an  Aramaic  word,  used  in  North  Israel  (p.  18811.),  but  never 
applied  to  the  nobles  of  Judah,  except  Jer.  27^  39*,  in  two  passages  not  in 
the  LXX,  and  probably  of  later  origin  than  Jer.'s  own  time  (cf.  pp.  264, 
370).     Elsewhere  only  Isa.  34"  (of  Edom),  and  Eccl.  10*^  (onn^a). 
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1  Etdru  representing — of  course  with  the  Icitiuil  variations  usual  in  LXX— 
the  Hebrew  "Eii»"i  (uid  i  Esdrss*  incorporating  the  Hebrew  "Eua" 
(with  vaiimtitnu)  with  other  matter,  as  eihibiteil  in  the  following  table : — 
I  Esdr.  I  =  a  Cb.  JS'-jff^. 

„      »'-"  -  Eir.  I. 

I.     a"**  ->  ..    4'-". 

..      3'-S*  -  ... 

..      S*-"  =  .,     3>-4*. 

„      c.6-^  «  „    c.  s-10. 

„      !^-"  "  Neh.  r^-S"*. 

[530]  Hie  tennination  is  abrupt ;  probablf  the  condudirkg  puts  of  the  book 
have  been  lost.  The  section  3'-s*  has  been  borrowed  by  the  compiler  fiom 
tome  independent  source  ;  it  describes  bow  three  of  the  guards  of  Doiioi 
■greed  to  (est  their  wisdom  by  writing  three  sentences  and  placing  them 
under  Darius'  pillow,  to  be  lead  and  adjudicated  on  by  him  in  the  monut^ 
One  wrote,  "  Wine  is  the  strongest"  ;  another,  "The  kii%  is  the  stroi^est "  j 
the  third,  "  Women  are  (he  strongest ;  but,  above  all  things,  truth  beareth 
aw»]r  the  victory."  In  the  morning,  each  defends  his  thesis  at  length  before 
die  king  i  the  conclusion  of  the  third,  whose  name  was  Zorobabel  (4"^,  that 
"truth  enduretb,  and  is  strong  for  ever,"  is  greeted  fay  the  people  with 
applause  Darius  bids  him  ask  what  he  will ;  and  he  seiies  the  opportunity 
to  remind  the  king  of  a  vow  made  by  him  at  bis  accession  to  restore  the 
Jews.  Darius  thereupon  issues  a  decree,  permitting  tbe  Jews  to  return 
from  exile,  taking  back  with  them  Iheii  sacred  vessels,  and  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  and  granting  Ibem  many  other  privileges.  This  representation, 
attiibutinE  the  restoration  of  tbe  Jews  10  Dariuj,  is  evidently  in  direct  con- 
flict with  Ezra  I.  The  position  assigned  to  Ezr.  V'"  is  also  thorot^hly 
unsuitable.  Different  motives  have  been  assigned  for  the  compilation  :  prob- 
ably the  writer  wished  partly  to  slimulate  his  counlrymen  to  a  more  leaioos 
observance  of  the  La*  (note  the  tranMtion  from  Eir.  10  to  Neh,  ;'»), 
putly  by  the  example  of  the  munificence  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  to  gain  for  them 
the  lavour  of  some  foreign  ruler — perhaps  one  of  the  Ptolemies.t  The  puts 
which  corre-ipond  with  (be  Heb,  Eira  are  translated  in  a  freer  and  mere 
flowing  uyle  than  in  the  LXX  ;  but  the  translation  is  important  for  tbe 
criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Eua,  which  in  some  cases  may  be  restated 

*  So  in  the  English  Apocrypha  ;  in  the  Vulgate  3  Esdrat.  (lEldras=ou[ 
Eua ',  1  Esdras-Nehemiah  1  4  Esdras  =  (he  Engl,  t  Ezra.) 

t  Comp.  Ewald,  ffiti.  v.  p,  l26f.i  Luptoo,  in  the  S/mtti'*  C»mm,  M 
ilU  A^aaypha,  L  p.  lU 
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73 ;  agricultural  ^gnificance  of,  56. 
Kunetal  customs  in  modem  Syria,  45S  t 
Future  life,  Heb.  view  of,  47a. 


Genesis,  mode  of  composition  of,  ao  f. 

pbn  of.  6-8. 
Gnomic  poetry,  360! 
Gohryas  (Gubaru),  49Sf.,  500. 
(ioliaih,  179  with  n. 
Greek  influences  in  Eccl.,  476  (. 
Greek  Hoids  in  the  OT.,  449. 450.  Soa. 
Greeks,  the  {■■Javan"),  309,   311,  347. 
349  f-.  St* 


H,  symbol  eipl.iined,  48. 
HagcniiSh,  4B411.,  4B7  ■.  (etymology), 
soon.,  539.  534". 
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Hagiographa,  Introd.  f  f.,  359. 

Hannah,  Song  of,  174. 

Hebrew,  dialects  of,  188,  448-450,  455, 

553  »• 
M       late,    characteristics   of,   156, 

403$  473  f'.  505  f-  ;  idioms 
or  words  of:  in  Josh,  22*, 
ZZ2  ».;  in  P,  155  ».,  156 «.; 
in  II  Isaiah,  240;  in  Jod, 
3x3 ;  in  Jonah,  32a  ;  in 
Malachi,  358 ;  in  Psalms, 
374 ».  (cf.  383«.);  in  Pr- 
30-31,  402  f.;  in  Job,  429, 
434 ;  in  Song  of  Songs, 
448  «.,  449,  450;  in  Ruth, 
455  ;  in  Eccl,  466,  473*475  I 
in  Ben  Sira  (Ecclus. ),  474  n. ; 
in  Esther,  484  f. ;  in  Daniel, 
toi  «.,  504-508  ;  in  Chron- 
icles, 531  »..  535-540;  in 
Ezr.,  546,   547,   549  f.  ;    in 

Neh..  55i>55i»..  553- 
Heman,  370. 

Hexateuch,  term  explained,  5. 
Hezekiah,  Song  of,  227. 
Historiography,  character  of  Hebrew, 

Pref.  X-Xl,  4  f. 
Holiness,    the    Law    of,    47  ff.,    59, 

145  ff- 
Holy  spirit,  Jehovah's,  391  n, 

*'  Higher  criticism,"  term  explained,  3. 

Hommel,   Prof.,    his  Ancient  Hebrew 

Tradition,  Pref.  xvii  ».,  158  f. 

Host  of  heaven  (venerated),  88,  202. 


Incense,  altar  of,  37,  42. 
Inscriptions  quoted  or  referred  to— 

Aramaic,  255 «.,  502;!.,  504,  515, 
546  n.,  548;!. 

Assyrian,    206 ».,    213,   ai6,  ai8, 

335  «• .  336. 
Babylonian,  231  if.,  498  f.,  501  if. 

Greek,  546. 
Hebrew,  449. 
Moabite,  449  if. 
Persian,  500  «.,  546  «.,  548  if. 
Phoenician,  156  ». 
Inspiration  of  the  OT.,  Pref.  VIII-XI. 
Isaiah,  poetical  genius  of,  227-229. 
„      prophecies  incorrectly  attributed 
to,  21Z,  216 f.,  2x9-223.  225  f., 
236  flf. 
t,     literary   and    other    character- 
istics of  c.  40-66  not  those 
of,  236-044. 
„     hbtoriod  writings   referred  to, 
206,  528,  529,  530. 
Israel  (as  name  of  the  patriarch),  9,  17, 
19. 


f  ( 


•» 


J,  symbol  explained,  13. 


J,  characteristics  of,  1 17-121 ;  date  of, 
123  f.;  style  of,  119^  124,  126;  in 
Judges  or  Sam.?  171 1   (cf.  126), 
184 II. 
acob.  Blessing  of  (Gen.  49),  19. 
ashar,  Book  of,  108,  i2z,  193. 
avan,  see  Greeks, 
lehovab  (Yahweh),  usage  of  the  name, 

13,  1311..  21,  371  f. 
JE,  symbol  explained,  13, 
,,    difficulties  in  the  analysis  of,  13, 
1411.,  15,  16,  17,  19,  26f.,  39,  67, 
xi6f.,  126. 
Jeremiah,  prophecies  doubtfully  or  in- 
correctly attributed  to,  ^S^t,  966  f.; 
cf.  2721. 

double  text  of,  269  f. 
gradual  growth  of  the  Book 
of,  349  f.,  371  f. 
•I        relation  to  the   Psalms   of, 
38a  f. 

Jethro,  23, 1x9. 
ob.  Book  of,  problem  discussed  in, 
409-41X,  4^f.;   LXX  text  of,  431 ; 
difficulties  m  c.  37-28,  4ax-424  ;  date 

off  43»-43S« 
Joshua,  Book  of,  character  of  Deutero- 

nomic  elements  of,  104,  114. 

••Journal  theory"  of  the  Hexateuch, 

157  f. 
Jubile,  year  of,  56,  57,  59,  82,  143. 

Judges,  E>euteronomic  standpoint  of  the 

compiler,  163-168,  171. 


Kethubim,  Introd.  i,  350. 

Kingdom,  law  of  the  (Dt.  x7i*-»),  87 

(No,  2),  92  f. 
Kings,  date  of  Book  of,  198. 

sources  of,  186 ff.,  203,  52719., 

530  «. 
Deuteronomic  standpoint  of  the 

compiler,  185, 190-193,  199  ff. 

Korahite  Psalms,  370,  372,  386. 


(• 


*• 


Laws,  groups  of,  29,  35-37,  40,  47£t, 

73  ff.,  142  f. 

„     discrepant,  43,  52,  6x,  81-86. 
Legislation,   Hebrew,   gradual  growth 

of.  36,  37 f-.  55^.  57»  58 f..  85,  142  f., 
X45,  152-15^ 
Levites,  relation   of  to  priests,  82  f., 

>37f'i  139  f'»   i53»  154  f*;  period  of 

service  of,  6r. 
Love  to  God  (in  Dt),  78,  99  (No.  i). 
Lyric  poetry,  360,  390. 


Maccabaean  Psalms,  382,  387-389. 
Maccabees,  age  of  the,  387,  492. 
Marriage-customs    in    modem   Sjrria, 

452^- 


1^  <  >    w 


•ai^ 
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Mazaeus.  50411. 

MegiUoth,  Introd.  ii,  436. 

"Metre"    in    Hebrew  poetry,   361  f., 

Midrash,  530  (term  explained),  535. 
Midrash  of  the  Book  of  the  Kings,  527, 

589. 
Midrash   of  the   prophet    Iddo,  528, 

530- 
Mishnah,  language  of,  473  ft,  485,  505, 

50a 
Moab,  language  of,  449. 
Months,  Heb.  names  of,  156  n. 
Moral  problems,  reflected  on  by  Hebrew 

thinkers,  284,  369,  409-4"'  433.  47'- 

473- 
Moses,  31,  91,  118,  X24».,  152-154. 

,,      Blessing  of  (Dt.  33),  97  f. 

,,      Song  of  (Ex.  15),  30;  (Dt.  32), 

95-97. 


Nabonidus  (Nabu-nahid),  last  king  of 

Babylon,  498  f. 
Nations  of  Canaan,  lists  of.  iign. 
Nehemiah,  memoirs  of,  544.  550  fT. 

„         library  said  to  have   been 
founded  by,  Introd.  iii  f. 
New  Hebrew,  474  n.,  505  with  «.,  539. 
Numbers,  not  represented  anciently  by 

letters,  532  n, 
"  Numeriod  "  proverbs,  403. 


Old  Testament,   Christ's  use   of  the, 

Pref.  XII  f. 
Onias  III.  (high  priest,  murdered  172 

B.C.),  491,  495. 
Order  of  Hooks  of  the  OT.  according  to 

the  Jews,  Introd.  i-ii 
Origins,  Book  of,  lo. 


P,  symbol  explained,  za 
Parallel  passages,  difficulty  of  determin- 
ing priority  from,    150,   312  f.,  351, 

383-  434  f- 
Parallelism  in  Hebrew  poetry,  3620., 

397- 
Parenetic  elements  in  JE^  35»  991  in 
H,  48,  51  flf.,  58,  X49-15I ;  in  Dt,  71, 

77-79»  9h  99-  .        , 

Pentateuch,  post-Mosaic  references  m, 

84  f.,  124  n. 

Persian  kings,  official  titles  of,  546. 

Persian  words  in  the  OT. ,  505  :  in  the 
Song  of  Songs,  449,  450 ;  in  Ecclesi- 
astes,  475  ;  in  Esther.  485  ;  in  Daniel, 
501,  506,  507;  in  Chronicles,  539  f.; 
in  Exr.  Nen.,  50x11.,  505. 

Personification,  24X,  390,  394,  396. 

Poetry,  Hebrew,  121,  359  ft ;  of  secular 
type,  361. 


Prediction  in  prophecy,  2^,  343,  514. 
Priesthood,  stages  in  the  history  of  the, 

82  f.,  137-140,  X42,  153-155. 
Priestly    institutions,   allusions    to,    in 

the  older  literature,  143-145  ;  in  Ez. , 

146  f. 
Priestly  terminology,  143,  144  f.,  146  f., 

157,  298,  549,  550.  553. 
Priests  Code,  term  explained,  10. 

„  characteristics  of,  10,  X3, 

1x5  f..    X25-X3S,    15s- 

157. 
„  ideal  features  in,  68,  xx6, 

128,  X42. 
,1  relation      of.      to      JE, 

140  f.;  to  Dl,   73-75, 
76,  8x,  82-84,  i37-i39» 
144-145 :      to     Ezdc, 
lioff.,  139  f.,  298. 
„  probable  date  of.  135  s 

„  sjrnopsis  of,  159. 

Promises  in  Genesis  (JE  and  P),  20^ 

129. 
Prophecy,  addressed  primarily  to  con- 
temporaries, 2x2,  216,  237. 
Prophets,  the  Former,  X03. 
Prophets,  the  Latter,  Introd.  ii,  205. 
Prophetical  narrative  of  the  Hexateuch, 

X16,  117  fF. 
Prophetical  narratives  in  the  Book  of 

Kings,  x88f.,  X94f.,  X97. 
Prophets,  writings  of,  supposed  to  have 
been  supplemented  or  expanded  by 
later  hands:  (Isaiah)  210 f.,  215  f.. 
229  f.;  (Isa.  24-27)  222  f.;  (Deutero- 
Isaiah)  244-246  ;  (Jeremiah)  258,  260, 
262,  266,  272  f.  ;  (Hosea)  306  f. ; 
(Joel)  311 ».;  (Amos) 318  ;  (Olxidiah) 
320  f.:  (Micah)  329  f.,  330.  333; 
(Habakkuk)  338  f.,  339  ;  (Zephaniah) 

34a  f. 
Proverb,  the  Hebrew,  394. 
Proverbs,  Book  ol^  component  parts  of, 
394  fl^ 
„        age  and  authorship  of,  403- 
407. 
Psalms,  titles  of,  369-371,  373-381. 
,,       alphabetical,  367  f. 
„       classification  of,  368 1 
„       dates  of,  382-389. 
„       liturgical,  378  f. 
„       spoken  by  an  individual,  or  by 
the  community  ?  389-39X. 
Purim,   meaning   of    term   imknown, 

485. 


Qoh^eth,  term  explained,  466. 

**  Recorder,"  the,  183,  187. 

Refrains,  in   Heb.    poetry,  9o8|  317 


366  with  n. 
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Remnant,   preservation  of  a  faithful, 

3o8,  24a,  316,  328. 
Restoration-period,  history  of  the,  552. 
"  Royal "  Psalms,  369,  385  with  n. 


Sacred  trees,  izS. 

Samuel,  Books  of,  affinity  in  parts  with 
Dt.,  176-178,  183. 

Sancttiaries,  local,  51,  85  f.,  93,  1x7  f. 

Satan,  the  4x2  n. ,  434. 

Saul,  double  narrative  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  king,  175-178. 

Sayce,  Prof. ,  his  Verdict  of  the  Momu- 
ments,  3f.,  268 ».,  320,  322,  484  «-i 
499i».,  500 ».,  Soi».,  534 »•,  544»- 

Sdpio,  Lucius  Cornelius^  497. 

Scythian  invasion  of  Asia,  252,  291  f., 
342. 

Sephared  (Ob.»),  32a 

"  Servant  of  Jehovah,"  of  Moses,  116  ; 
in  Jer.,  261 ;  in  11  Isa.,  232,  2->4 
(fer),  242  with».,  243  «.,  245,   261, 

Seventy  weeks,  prophecy  of  the,  495  f. 

Shemd*,  the,  78  n. 

Shiloh,  sancttiary  of,  30,  174. 

Singers,  Temple,  370,  378  f.,  $34  »• 

Sirach,  Jesus,  son  of  (Ben-Sira),  pro- 
verbs of  (Ecclesiasticus),  Introd.  ii, 
36811.,  407  «.,  474  »M  475.  5»5- 

Slavery,  divergent  laws  of,  82. 

Song  of  Songs,  explanations  of,  437- 
444,  450  f.,  4521.;  diction  of,  448- 

450- 
Speaker's  Commentary,  inaccuracies  of 

the,   126,   135,  488,   501  tUf  50a  If., 

5P3S.,  508  M.,  531^ 


Speeches  often  compo5ied  or  expanded 
by  the  compiler,  Pref.  XI,  90, 167  n,, 

i74»   177  f.,    X9».    192  f-.    194.    196, 

227.  531. 
Strophes,  in  Heb.  poetry,  366 1, 


Tel  el-Amama  tablets,  158. 

Tent  of  Meeting,  in  JE,  153 ;  in   P, 

128. 
Tithe,  law  of,  83  with  m.,  cf.  122,  143. 
T6rilh  (direction,  law),  31,  153  n.,  305, 

3»6,  396. 
Tyre,  prophecies  agidnst,  2x8  f.,  287- 

289. 


Ummanmanda,  the  (as  destroyers  of 
Nineveh),  336,  34a 


Wisdom-Literature,  392-394.  409,  465 ; 

terms  peculiar  to  the,  403,  404. 
Wisdom,  personification  of,  394,  395, 

396. 
Wise   men    in    ancient    Israd,    393, 

471. 
Writing,  antiquity  of,  X58. 


Xerxes,  Persian  and  Aramaic  fonns  of 
name,  499  f.,  54611.,  548. 


Zechariah,  prophecies,  incorrectly  attri- 
buted to,  34^355- 
Zinjirli,    Aramaic    Inscriptions    from, 
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Select  list  of  words  cr  phrases  commented 

upon  or  cited. 


abominaium,  abominable — 

** Jehovah* s  abomination  "  (''  nayin), 

I02,  397,  403. 
abomtnations  of  the  nations^  202. 
V119  (of  stale  sacrificial  meat),  146. 
ri^    {detestation^   of   animals    for- 
bidden as  food),  46,  146. 
DT'PIP'  {detestable    things^    of   false 

gods,  &c.),  ioi  No.  19. 
''the      abomination       (detestable 
thing)    that    maketh    desolate/' 
491 ». 
after  their  families  (omnBrD^),  132. 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass  (introd. 

formula  in  the  prophets),  240  n . 
and  ye  {they,  &c. )  shall  know  that  I 

am/ehavahj  295,  297  No.  16. 
arm  ofjehcruah^  239  No.  6. 
as  at  this  day  {^y^i  ova),  200  No.  ii. 
as  Jehovah  liveth  (mn*  »n),  184. 
at  that  time  (in  DL),  84 ;  (in  Kings), 
202,  227. 

bear  sin  or  iniquity^  to,  50,  146. 
behold^  I  am  against  .  .  .  (^k  *33n), 

297  No.  5. 
behold,    I   am    bringing  .   •   .   (*33n 

•e*aD),  201  No.  27,  275  No.  13, 
behold,    I   am    visiting   upon  .    .   • 

(Vy  npw  *a3n),  276  No.  26. 
behold^   days  are  coming,   cmd  .  .  . 

276  No.  2a 


between  the  two  evenings  (o^aipn  pa), 

133  No.  33. 
beyond  Jordan  (in  the  Pent. ),  84  f. 
bread  of  God,  50,  146. 
breaker    up,   the    (pW-T,    Mic    2"), 

327  »• 

choose,  to  (in  a  theocratic  sense),  100, 

200  No.  13,  201  No.  23,  238. 
cleave,  to  (pan),  of  devotion  to  God, 

100  No.  15,  202  No.  42. 
congregation  (^^V)  of  Israelites,    133 

No.  32,  134  No.  39,  I43«.,  I44«. 
convocation  (KnpD),  143. 
create,  crecUion,  239,  242. 

daughter  of  Zion  (Zidon,  &c),  241, 

355- 
day  of  Jehovah,  208,  307,  308,  315, 

317,  341. 
devoted  thing  (onn),  to  devote  (Dnrvi), 

59«.,  106,  116,  353«. 
dismiss  {cast  away,  &c)  from  brfon 

my  face,  to,  201  No.  17. 
do  that  which  is  right  (or  evil)  in  the 

eyes  of  Jehovah,  to,  loi  Nos.  25, 26, 

201  Nos.  20,  24. 


feast    {in    and    "Uno    disHngnished), 

54  «. 
finish  {exhaust)  fury  i^an  fa  man  nVa), 

297  No.  II,  463  «• 
MO 
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fire-sac rifices  {7X\7\''  *rK),  143,  144. 
fool  (SiK  and  S*D3),  398,  404. 
fountain  of  life  (D*'n  -npD),  397,  403. 

gates  {D''i\;v)= cities,  34,  99,  201. 
God  of  heaven  (post-exilic  title),  322, 

553. 
great  destruction  (^na  "or),  275  No. 

10. 

habitation  of  jackals  (can  pyo),  276. 

hand  of  Jehovah,  the  (as  producing 
prophetic  ecstasy),  280  n, 

hard,  to  be  or  to  make,  of  the  heart 
(pin,  pin,  and  naa,  'viir\,  as  used  by 
different  writers),  25  with  n.,  28, 

30,  134. 
Horcb  and  Sinai  (as  used  by  different 

writers),  82,  119. 
house  of  bondage  (onay  n*3,  lit.  house 

of  slaves),  99. 
humble    oneself,     be   humbled,     esp. 

morally  (ywj),  536  No.  18. 

**^Iam/ehcn}ah,"  ^f),  51,  52,  14811. 
incense,  to  bum  ("»?),  in  idolatrous 

worship,  203  No.  37. 
in  that  day  (in  the  prophets),  2^n., 

354. 
isles  or  coasts  (Q*'m),  of  distant  regions, 

239. 

Jehovah  God,  2a 
JehavcJi  of  hosts,  184* 

Kirjath'Arba  (for  Hebron),  135. 

iiz/w/  (T3)/7r  David,  a,  201. 
liberty,  to  proclaim  (-niT  mp),  143. 
Lord  Jehovah  (nvT  'jiij),  148 «.,  294, 

297. 
i^tf,  /^  (with  God,  as  subj.  or  obj.), 

34,  78,  99- 

Machpelah,  135. 

make  his  name  to  dwell  (}9V^)  there,  to, 

loi  No.  35  (c£i  200  No.  14),  549. 
Ma^or  (for  Afi^raim),  334//. 

36 


»wj/  A<?(l^  (o'rnp  np),  58«.,  495. 
my    lord    (*)i|f,— in    addressing    a 

superior),  385  »• 
my  sabbaths,  50  No.  14. 
my  (his)  servants,  the  prophets,  202 

No.  39, 

name,   to  be  called  over  a  person  or 

place,  201,  275  No.  16. 
Nebuchadnezzar  (incorrect   spelling), 

272  If. ,  507  If. 
north,   the  (as  quarter  whence  evil 

or  invasion  comes),  275  No.  8. 

observe   to   do,  to   (mry^  nor),    loi 

No.  38. 
other  gods,  77,  99. 

Paddan-Aram,  135. 

perfect  (dW),  of  the  heart,  201. 

pillar,  obelisk  (n^j©),  89,  lift 

*' precentor,''  the  (I3¥J9),  373  «-,  537- 

priests,  the  Levites,  the  (onVn  o'jnan)  = 

the  Levitical  priests,  loi,  107. 
prince  or  lecuier  (Tij),  177  «.,  184. 
prince    or   ruler  (K*b3), — in    P    and 

Ez.,  134,  298. 
Purim,  485. 

fedeem,  redeemer  (^m),  239,  418  if. 
„  ,,       ('fnB,  —  better    ran- 

som), loi  No.  32. 

righteousness,  justice  ('ipnx,  p*n),  as 
a  principle  of  the  Divine  action, 

239. 
rising  up  early  and  .  .  .  [speaking, 
sending,  &c.),  276. 

sanctified,  to  be,  298. 

savour  of  scUisfaction  (mn»3  m),  143. 

sconur  (f^),  404. 

see  vanity  (Kir  nin),  to,  463  if. 

set  thy  face  toward  or  against  (D'b 

.  .  .  Tas  ),  297  No.  12. 
settler  or  sojourner  (arm),   133  No. 

26. 
5i4fl^iaii/ ("  Almighty  "),  127,  455. 
shepherd  (fig.  of  God),  386. 
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shtf/Urds  (o'ln),  fi%.  of  rulers.  334, 

375.  34?.  348"-,  3SO.  351  "■ 
siotpU,  the  ('/a),  404. 
ilugpird,  Ike  (^xv),  4'M- 
ssjeumings  [d~i^]d],  133. 
so  may  Cod  de  [io  mc)  ami  nurt  aisB, 

184,  454«. 
am  o/moH  {trm  \i),  195,  397,  508. 
ttand  btfere,  U  {'Jth  ■I03)=vail  upon, 

83-. 
Sltpfiei  (01  Plemts)  of  Afeat   {ttaiy 

3<no),  135. 
siuibormieu  (nn-w),  375  No,  7. 
iviarm,   to,  twarming  thingi  (pp)> 

45.  "3'. 

tail  heed  to  thyself  (younthiei)  (xrn 

1^,  oaS  v»rn),  100  No.  9. 
Amw  on  every  side  (TXO  -nio),  375 

No.  15,  462. 
/Am    (ic).    inttodudug    notices    in 

Kings,  203 1 
these  are  the  gentralieHt  tf .  .  •  6f., 

7«.,  13»«.,  131. 

vy  wnn),  100  No,  17,  »97  No.  8. 
"Mil  laiB,"  "this  ieoi  of  the  law" 

(i.e.  Deuteronomy),  72. 
Ihnmgkout  your  generaliens 

(oaTim^),  13a  No.  20. 
Ihm  saith  fthovak  the  God  tf  hails, 

276  No.  33- 
iresfass    (tho),     to    trespass    (*?B?), 

words  belongiDg    to    the    priestly 

lerminologf,  134,  535- 

unto  this  day  (in  DL),  84. 

vanities  (d'Vm},  of  &lse  gods,  202. 
vexfihmah,  to  (o-yan),  aoi  No.  16. 
void  of  heart,  the,  404. 

win  not  go   unpunished   (npj-  *% 

403- 
with  all  the  heart  and  with  aU  the 

soul,  78,  101,  200. 

Zin,  thedeitrtef,  135. 


'3»  haoAeit,  ha  (Ute  ien»e),  507. 

ii«  nui  (Persian),  449f(. 

B'lUii  wings,  298. 

n-UM  Utter  (Feraian,   ultunately   Ai- 

ayrian),  485. 
trrm  loumellor  (PeisUn),  501. 
•niH  certainly  (Persian),  501  n. 
mf  marsh-plaat,  125. 
iQiii,    n^n^    holding,    falsetriom,    get 

possessions,  133. 
D-amrmi  latraps  (PetsiMt),  485,  SOI. 
pmrn«  Xerxes,  S48,  cf.  499/ 
D-nnriw  royal  steeds  (Peraiui},  485. 
ni-tsvheri?  iSSn.,  44SK. 
nifif  epkak,  125. 
VR  D'K  for  v/hoeeer,  49^ 
oServ  -am  --mn'  vu,  375  No.  9. 
■nNt  thtrt  is  (Arsm.),  504. 
n^M  these  (Arani.),  255  n, 
'h^f  iehald  lAnart.),  515. 
w^d  (sii^.)  C(rf{poet.),  S39- 
□'^^M  things  of  not^ht=ttaiH  geds, 

SO. 
^Si /Aw  (Aram.),  515. 
mpS«  the  people  (Arab.),  403  n. 
m  artificer,  44811. 
7  "ON  /0  command,  purpose,  txfrtmite, 

that,  506,  537. 
nruiON  j-ofi,  19. 
'aiN,  'JN  pron.  of  i  pa.  ting,  (m  tued 

by  different  wrilets),  135,  ISJ"- 
ftyia  (in  II  Isa.),  340. 
'3  "jM  how  mueh  more  or  &m  (in  Pro- 
verb*), 397. 
pMt   paJate   (Pertian),    JOI  «,,    507 

No.  34. 
D'p'M  waler-taurtts,  igij. 
DCN  nought,  239. 
pMBK  palantin  (Sanskrit  oi  Gred?), 

449,  450- 
rirw  lands,  297,  536. 
■pn  (AianiO  earth  (Jer.  IO»),  255  ■, 
■»«  =  •=,  552  «.,  5S3- 
TM  omitted  in  prose,  537  Not  3a 
no^-WK(Dan.  i")  =  lest,  506. 
-HK  nri/A,  written  -nw,  188 1«^ 
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*nM  thou  (iem.)i  18811.,  455. 
hvunvt  yesterday  f  185. 

njn  'Van  unawares  (in  Dt),  112. 

Snj  to  hasten  (intrans.),  475. 

.nt3  prey,  507  No.  23. 

man  n'a  fathers'  houses  (  =  families), 

133  No.  30. 
'TO   ii'a   ^^Mjtf   ^  rebelliousness   (of 

Israel),  297. 
p?  /^/f,  M«j,  475  No.  3. 
^r^3    worthlessness  (sons,  dauber, 

men,  man  of),  184. 
1^9  =  tVf  0  dooh,  122  If. 
anpo,  (•)Tnn  "ura  /^  extirpate  after,  from 

the  midst  of,  100,  194. 
nya  in  Ni£  to  be  afraid  (late  usage), 

507. 
la  f<?i»  (Aram.),  403. 
nna,  man,  ma  /<?  eat,  to  give  food  to, 

food,  185. 
■Vlf  Sr?  (Eccl.  8"),  475. 
*9H^?  (Jon.  i'),  322,  cf.  475  «. 

Vm3  (/^y  redeem),  418  ix. ;  {to  defiU), 

358  «. 

iaT3  treasurer  {}),  501 «. 
jna  /tf  expire,  1 31. 
in  /tf  decree,  484. 

n^jSs  a  ^a/  (lit.  a  skull),  in  enumera- 
tions, 134. 
}TK  nSj  /^  uncover  the  ear,  454  #f. 
D'SiVj  idol-blocks,  147,  202,  297. 
w;/^  papyrus,  125. 

DTS'n  nan  **  Chronicles,^*  187,  518. 

tm  -m  =  every  generation,  313,  538. 

ppm,  »)m3  =  hastened,  484,  540. 

n  w^,  which,  that,  255,  504. 

ia  iTsn,  50  No.  17. 

.131  Mil  (Aram.),  504. 

m  to  seek  to,  inquire  of  (God),  in 

gen.  sense  (late  usage),  536. 
ni  law  (Persian),  485,  501  n. 
nam    law-bearer^   Judge    (Persian), 

501  If. 

n  for  the  relative,  53$. 


^»^  (for  n^n),  in  the  Pent,  125. 

•mn  lawyer  (Persian),  501 «. 

rs*^n  to  drive  out  (in  Jer.),  203. 

Din  limb  (Persian),  501  n, 

7n\7i  to  give  (priestly)  direction,  see 

mm. 
v^7\  to  dispossess,  202  Na  32. 
T.Ttn  to  shine,  507  No.  25. 
I?K  Tmn  to  incline  the  ear,  276  No.  19. 
a*i9M    inf.    abs.    used    adverbially  = 

thoroughly,  100  No.  22. 
T'T  how  f  507. 
hyn  palace,  temple,  3751*. 
pjn  (in  Chr.),  536. 
o'yan  /^  v^jr  [not  "to  provoke   to 

anger*'\  201,  203.  " 

ion  M<r/«  (Aram.),  515. 
jion  multitude,  537. 
•"I?)?  (anom.  inf.  Hif.),  484. 
I'Dyn,    in    late    Heb.  =  to   establish, 

appoint,  507  No.  21,  535  No.  4, 

547. 
a^rpn  to  attend  (poet. ),  539. 

a*mn  to  confuse,  perturb  (Cant  6*), 

446  ff. 
Tpwy  to  act  wickedly  (late  usage),  507. 
f\iw\T\  to  be  angered,  201  No.  21. 
ptnnn  to  strengthen  oneself,  536  No.  8. 
i*Dnn  /^  continual  burnt-offering,  506 

No.  13. 
aiann  to  offer  freely,  537,  546. 
nrynn  to  think  (= normal  Heb.  3vn), 

322. 

1  of  •*  distribution,"  538  No.  35. 
1  of  "equality  "  (in  proverbs),  40011. 
p  nnK  \Ti,  185. 
ni'^aai  (order),  506  No.  11,  538  No. 

37. 
p-  term,  of  2nd  and  3rd  pers.   pi. 

impf.,  125. 

7\\  this  (fem.)  for  nMf,  18811.,  475  No. 

15. 
M  Aramaic  relative  particle,  255,  504, 

546  «. 
.TDT  evil  purpose  (unchastity),  49,  146. 
pi  time,  475  No.  5,  553  n. 


5^4  IND 

]t  iiW,  sptcUs  (Aram.,  fiom  Persian), 

374 «-.  SO'"-.  S40- 
mi  Aram,  demonstr.  ptuticle,  504. 
niFl  shuddtring,  276  Xo.  2S. 
Iln  rage  (poet.),  539. 

m filgriiaage,  Hit. 
tmn/ey,  531$  No.  17. 

SVn  1^  prefatu,  50 ;  A>  Ard/  ■  vine- 

Truit,  144. 
fun  pUasurt,   of  Jehovah's   purpose, 

ajS  ;  in  weakened  sense  olbuiimsi, 

mailer,  474  No.  9. 
D-in  wiij,  lit.  frtt  (Aram.),  i88n., 

474  No.  S,  SS3«. 

pavn  rethming,   acomni,   "tngint" 

475  No.  6. 
miTn  Xerxes,  $46  m. 


Drs  ivTO/iffn  (at  unmerited  leatment), 

see  O'lV. 
taa  bovil,  S4a 
Oiru  celtoH  or  _/fn(  Zuum  (PcisUn), 

485. 
-irs  /K  ie  useful,  ttucessful,  |rv3,  475 

No.  10. 
D'aws     wrilinp     {"  Hagit^rapha "), 

Inlrod.  if.,  359. 
Sn3ira/;(Aram.=Heb.  Tp),  $4/&n. 

S  uses  of,  in  Chronicles,  537,  538(1, 

539- 
B-.n^«  K^  TO/^wft  (poet.),  537  No.  30. 
Xv)=viitAeul.  539  No.  43, 

SsS  at  regards  all  (  =  namely,  in  brief), 

13'.  539- 
.i^VD^   upmards    i=exceeJingij'),    536 

No.  13. 


oyo  in  the  » 


e  of  dii:ree  (Anm.), 


tS  t  iand  la  hand,  403. 

01*3  Di'  s  dbf'  ^  ^,    537  No.   39, 
547. 

_.!■,  47SNo-  7- 
1'  genealogy,  to  ie  retkoiud 
geneahgUatly,  535. 

T^n,  tS',  te  beget  (as  urfd  by  different 
writers),  IS,  134  f-'o.  45.  455- 

(■a)  -wm  \V  forasmuch  as,  203. 

IP-S'  IB"  fcifauje  ant/  ij-  Me  fauii  /Aj/, 
147. 

D'313  (TO"  breathes  forth  lies,  403, 

B'  /itf^  ij  /-la/  .  .  .  (formula  intro- 
ducing a  proverb),  403. 

iriKD  logelher  (lit  lU  <vi«),  240,  475. 

rf-3here,  I36«.,454n. 

iten  rT3  (order),  506  No.  11. 

<3-  sufT.  of  3  ps.  fem,  sing.,  i88»., 

374"- 
nPH  nSa  to  mait  a  full  end,  275  No. 

BU  ta  gather  together,  475  No.  9. 
'>rf  S4Q. 


noWt 


'.  455- 


np^  doctrine,  404. 
rp'?a//4«^i»rf(taten!«),  553 «. 
a^  abundantly,  535  No.  1. 

1KD ' '  with  all  thy  rn^p*/  "  (rare  sense), 

sooNo.  9. 
nvif  (for  -TW),  131  No.  8. 
r^Q,  UTuiersianding  (of  techn.  •kill}, 

536  No.  15. 
TM-\:n precious  things,  546f(. 
mo  knowledge  (Aram, ),  jo6  No.  S- 
sma  Midrash  (z  Chr.  13"  24*),  519. 
^-'"■5,  474  No.  33. 
Vo  truer  agaimt,  in  Iht  forifrettt  0} 

(RV.),  113". 
ncno  correction,  diseiplint,  4C14. 
Q'llTO  staled  limes,  set  feasts,  54  n, 
npSno   division,    technically    of    the 

courses  of  the  priests,  539. 
.ISO  and  03c>,  fn'A;  (as  used  by  diflec- 

ent  writers),  134  No.  45. 
\-aiinti,  103,  131. 
-ao  to  sell{fig.),  -ocrn  seU  himself  ta 

do  evil,  i64«.,  177,  203  No.  36. 
mato  kingdom,  506,  536. 
n»  lo  prepare,  appoint,  333,  506, 
a-a  times,  126  h; 
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D'oyD/rw,  374  «. 

Vyo,  Vyo  a  trespass,  to  trespass,  134 

No.  43,  146,  535  Na  3, 
cnVjo  cymbals,  539  No.  46. 
njpo  purchase,  purchased  possession^ 

133  No.  24. 
nxpo  j<?w^  it/j  506. 
anpo  and  -pno  y^<7/w  /^  jwm&Z  of,  49, 

146. 
Ksno  healing,  403. 
KrD  oracle,  or  name  of  country  Massa  ? 

(Prov.  30I  31I),  402,  403. 
m.T  131  Kb©  the  oracle  of  Jehovah^ s 

vford,  355. 
nziFD  turning  back,  backsliding,  275, 
D*TnrD  singers  (official  term),  379 «., 

539. 
^tro  proverb,  395  (cf.  337). 

Tp3   pnrD  =  every  man- child,    185, 
194. 

133.1  DK3,  401  If. 

p3  holder,  sheath  (Persian),  501,  540. 
103  to  keep  (a  vineyard),  retain  (anger), 

448  ». 
D'033  riches,  112  n.,  540. 
1VD3  to  consult,  553  n. 
vsi  soul  in  the  sense  of  person,  132 

No.  19. 
rvti  to  preside  over,  lead  (in  music), 

m7^  precentor,  373  «•»  537- 
mDr3  I3p3  to  be  expressed  by  name, 

536  No.  12. 
113  «jn/ (Indian),  449  «• 
}n  Mr3  to  obtain  favour,  484. 
D'r3  Kr3  to  take  wives,  455,  537  No. 

25.  553  «• 

rKi3  T^"^  |n3  /<?  /w/  fl  person* s  way  upon 

his  head  {i.e.  to  requite  him),  298. 
'V  3S  in3  ^f?  J^/  the  heart  to,  507. 
*3dV  pu  /^  j^/  Af/&r^  (i.e.  deliver  up  to), 

loi  No.  29. 

D'330  deputies   (of  the    magnates  of 

Judah),  553. 
n'3SDio  =  avfi<f)U)vla,  502. 
r^^D  end  {Amm.),  313,  475- 
»)Vd,  »)'?o  perversencss,  to  stdrvert,  403. 


•I3'fi0  j^i]^,  322. 

^310  hosen  (?),  501 «. 

TO /''«ff«<fl5f«/ (Persian),  50lii. 

DHip,  454«. 

'V  IP    prep,   until,  unto   (pleonastic 

combination),  538,  547. 
»)iy  to  remain  over,  134  No.  37. 
^iy  iniquity,  144,  146. 
lip  Z^?  ^i^  (in  conneidon  with  God), 

536  No.  10. 
n'!?y  at  the  direction  of,  Introd.  vii«., 

viii«.i538,  547. 
(TToy)  noy  ^y  Ut.  on  my  {thy)  standing, 

507. 
3^  ^y  n^y  /^>  r<?m^  up  upon  the  heart, 

275  No.  6. 
.1^30  oy  a  people  of  special  possession^ 

99  No.  7a. 
iDy  in  late  Heb.  =Dip,  507. 
UTiV  kinsfolk  133  No.  25,  14811. 
msy  neighbour,  49,  56,  57,  14811. 
|*3y  trouble,  business,  474, 
3ityi  nJty  *' the  fettered  and  the  fru,** 

194,  201  No.  28, 
•0.1.1  DIM  DJfy  /^  selfsame  day,  132. 
n3  I2(y  /^  control  power  =s  to  be  able, 

507. 
X^V  to  be  affrighted,  105. 
-yev  ^r\vv  eleven,  I56«. 

iKfin.i,   iNfi  /^  deck,  to  deck  oneself^ 

239  f. 
(ine30fl)  |nn30fi=^X7iJ/xor,  502. 
•ixfi  /^  deliver  (Aram.),  374 ii. 
nxfi  /^  break  out  into  singing,  238. 
I3ifl  open  portico  (Persian),  539  bottom, 
DTTD    cfulosure,    park,     ** paradise*^ 

(Zend),  448  «.,  449  «.,  45a 
■pB  rigour,  133  No.  28. 
D'Dnis  »^^^  (Persian),  485,  50X,  506. 
QB^fi  to  spread  out,  deploy,  185. 
ITS  interpretation  (=pins),  474. 
33n!)  portion  of  food,  dainty  (Peraan), 

501 «. 
D3ns  message,  edict,  word  (Persian), 

475  No.  12,  485,  501  If. 
}3BTio  counter-word,  copy  (Persian),  485. 


D-MUK  effipHttg,  ajg. 

nutai  kotts  (of   the  Israelites},   133 

No,  31. 
K3*  to  held  ffM,  reiKh,  455  r. 
<3x  htauly,   the  dtligiltemt  land  (of 

Cuwan),  JoSit. 
n^  /»  fnfru  mightily  (of  a  spirit),  184. 
IKM  A)  shoot  ftrth  (fig.).  338  No.  3. 

W  /p  reetive,  536. 
o-p  to  nw./™,  4SS. 

mn'P  =  if 0a/Kf,  503. 

'1KD  -ffip  corner-clipi  (of  certain  Aiab 

tribe»),  276, 
tvap  a piut  of  mon^,  I26i(. 

•nn  jMiioJib  (Mishnie  nse),  485. 

on  and  Spo  /e  tlont  (as  used  by  dlflei- 

enl   vrritera),    134    No.    45,    146 

bt^tom 
n  secret  (Peisian),  501  n. 
wzi\  nn  amassed  suhslanei.  It  amass, 

"3».  53r. 

fn  herd  (of  horses),  j/«i  (Persian), 

485- 
T\  thought  {\i*m,.),  374 «. 

W  p  if  only,  3oa  hottam. 

tflT],  ^  fhefoor,  '^•^.fwerty,  404. 

r  for  ■»«,  rel.  particle,  l88«.,  312, 
374".,  448,  449".,  450.  ifii": 
474  No.  aa,  540.  549  f- 

mtf,  nf^  contempt,  to  ientemn,  298. 


•yi(4  JSesh^ntil  of  kilt,  49  No.  to. 

"Uto  /D  hope,  i}p  liqV,  4SS. 

pn^c  deep  rest,  134  No.  40. 

nati  error,  inadverteiue  (in  P),  t  IX. 

O-ipw    gatekeepers,    porters    (official 

W"n).  539- 
■nr  iiia//(Aiam.=Heb.  rwin),  J4811- 
np'r|i  slaying  (fono  of  word),  484. 
't>r(reIaC.  and  prep.),  iSSn.,  44SM., 

449''-.475wi'J"<- 
TarhrJIame,  448". 
nVr  vieapoH,  313,  540, 
[ioS»,  B'Stf,  bS*  to  /*&,  rviir,  rx/r, 

47SNo.  >3,  SS3«. 
ni))^/orwhyt=:lesl,  4481. 
n-oDT  Judgments,    133  N&   S9,   397 

No.  6. 
pt»  la  suffice,  188  H. 
rr  Biarbie,  44S  >■.,  449  «. 

im'n\ generations,  low.,  131  No.  7. 

lin  and  V11  to  i/^  {as  used  by  diflerent 
writers),  no,  (34  No.  45. 

tnii  direction,  iaw,  31,  153*,  372- 

.I'cm  sound  misdom  or  suciess,  404. 

tnSunn  viiit  guidance  (lit.  steersman- 
ship),  403. 

•n-  lerro.  of  »nd  fem.  ang.  pf.,  455. 

[•jn  r^/Cjit,  24  «■ 

'W,  463  n. 

ipn,  ipn  to  be  strong,  prevail,  strtngti 
(Aram),*  47S  Nos.  24,  14.  507 
No.  2». 
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a,  19    . 
3."S    : 

c.4and5 

4.aSt 
5,6-8.9-11 

7.  '3-'6 
8.S       .^ 

9.'s      ■ 
9,as-a7 

10,5.  JO. 
>'.  5-  7 


13,  II.  17. 

».  3-5 
W>,  33  . 
=7.  »9  ■ 

38.3     ■ 


30,  as-31, 

31, 10  r.  a^ 

31. 19-  30-  ; 

3>.  39  ■ 
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34.7    • 


'3.  3-  '4 


\ 


4-1     13'  S- 

)   \     33.33. 

l     39 


136  R.  130  n.  131 K. 

"  Noi.  6,  19,  aoy 

35.  3^  37.  38. 


c.  19— «4 

19.3-8 

'9.Sf- 


TO,  33-33,  33 
30,34  . 

SI,  6.  33,  e.  9 

31,  7.    14  it 


3=.  "S-  "5 

33.  7-1' 

34,  lo-aS 


99  No.  7a,  f ,  I90,  [33 

33,  3S.  99.  "S3 
■  99Na.s 
.  99  No.  3 
.     99  No.  I 

99  Nos.  3,  4 
33  ». 

3'.  33.  35-37.  40,  sB. 
73-75,  7Sf- 87.  '55 
36.  S".  8S.  138  ■■  'S3 


100  No.  14 

:   ""S 

3S.  99.  390  ».  409 


^.  138  K.  153 

^  73;^S- 99.  '= 


Leviticni. 

43-MS.  '43,  143  ■■ 


46.    76.    '44 

59. 151 
If.  73-A  i48-'5» 


5* 


Nui 

I,  30-ai.  33-33  * 

a,  a      . 

3.1      ■ 

r,..-    :    : 
SJii  ;    ■ 

11,39. 

11,35- 

a  13-14      ■ 
"3.  '-'5       . 

•f^  : 
S-r^i  : 

.8.9    .        . 
16.  34.  a?     . 

Sit    : 

18,  18  . 
ao,3  3-6    . 

ao,  18.  19     . 

91!  la!  is  &i 
ai,  14 r.  t7f. 
ai,  33-35      . 

caa— 14       . 
33,  I     - 

as.  sr.  10    . 

33.  18.  34,  3.  IS 

iK    ; 

nber 

a. 
I3B«.  .30.'i5S 

139  «. 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 

The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 

By  Prof.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D. 

Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

New  Edition  from  New  Plates, 


Crown  8vo,    558  Pages,    $2.50  net. 


Canon  Driver's  work,  first  published  in  1891,  at  once  took  its  place 
as  a  standard,  and  the  necessity  for  several  editions  soon  showed  that 
it  satisfied  a  wide-spread  need.  In  the  present  edition,  the  new  matter 
was  found  to  have  outgrown  the  limits  of  an  appendix,  so  the  volume 
has  been  entirely  reset.  The  text  has  been  carefully  revised,  the 
bibliography  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  an  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal critical  views  on  the  Old  Testament  promulgated  since  1891  has 
been  inserted.  The  volume  has  been  already  translated  into  German, 
and  in  its  new  form  it  cannot  fail  to  still  further  increase  its  sphere  of 
influence. 

**  It  is  the  most  scholarly  and  critical  work  in  the  English  language 
on  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  fully  up  to  the  present 
state  of  research  in  Germany." — Prof.  Philip  Schafp,  D.D. 

''His  judgment  is  singularly  fair,  calm,  unbiassed,  and  independ- 
ent.    It  is  also  thoroughly  reverential The  service  which  his 

book  will  render  in  the  present  confusion  of  mind  on  this  great  subject 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated." — The  London   Times. 

''As  a  whole,  there  is  probably  no  book  in  the  English  language 
equal  to  this  *  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,'  for 
the  student  who  desires  to  understand  what  the  modern  criticism  thinks 
about  the  Bible." — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  The  Outlook. 

"  It  contains  just  that  presentation  of  the  results  of  Old  Testament 
criticism   for  which  English  readers  in   this  department  have  been 

waiting The  whole  book  is  excellent ;  it  will  be  found  helpful, 

characterized  as  it  is  all  through  by  that  scholarly  poise  of  mind  which, 
when  it  does  not  know,  is  not  ashamed  to  present  degrees  of  proba- 
bility."—iV^w  World. 

"...  Canon  Driver's  book  is  characterized  throughout  by  thor- 
ough Christian  scholarship,  faithful  research,  caution  in  the  expres- 
sion of  mere  opinions,  candor  in  the  statement  of  facts  and  of  the 
necessary  inferences  from  them,  and  the  devout  recognition  of  the 
divine  inworking  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the  to- 
kens of  divine  inspiration  in  the  literature  which  records  and  embodies 
it."— Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  in  The  Cambridge  Tribune. 


Christian  Ethics, 


By  NEWMAN  SMYTH,  D.D.,  New  Haven. 


Crown  8vo,  508  pases,  $2.50  net* 


*'  As  this  book  is  the  latest,  so  it  is  the  fullest  and  most  attractive 
treatment  of  the  subject  that  we  are  familiar  with.  Patient  and  ex- 
haustive in  its  method  of  inquiry,  and  stimulating  and  suggestive  in 
the  topic  it  handles,  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  a  help  to  the 
task  of  the  moral  understanding  and  interpretation  of  human  life." 

^TA€  Living  Church. 

* '  This  book  of  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  is  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
value.  It  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship  and  American  Chris- 
tian thinking.  It  is  a  work  which  has  been  wrought  out  with  re- 
markable grasp  of  conception,  and  power  of  just  anaJysis,  fullness  of 
information,  richness  of  thought,  and  affluence  of  apt  and  luminous 
illustration.  Its  style  is  singularly  clear,  simple,  facile,  and  strong. 
Too  much  gratification  can  hardly  be  expressed  at  the  way  the  author 
lifts  the  whole  subject  of  ethics  up  out  of  the  slough  of  mere  natural- 
ism into  its  own  place,  where  it  is  seen  to  be  illumined  by  the  Chris- 
tian revelation  and  vision." — The  Advance. 

•  *  Far  from  narrowing  the  subject  by  the  apparent  limitation  of  the 
title,  Christian  Ethics,  Dr.  Smyth  has  broadened  it  as  one  broadens 
his  landscape  by  ascending  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  view. 
The  subjects  treated  cover  the  whole  field  of  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
lations, theoretical  and  practical,  natural  and  revealed,  individual 
and  social,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  To  enthrone  the  personal  Christ 
as  the  true  content  of  the  ethical  ideal,  to  show  how  this  ideal  is  re- 
alized in  Christian  consciousness  and  how  applied  in  the  varied  de- 
partments of  practical  life— these  are  the  matn  objects  of  the  book 
and  no  objects  could  be  loftier." — The  CongregationcUist, 

"  It  is  a  noble  book.  So  far  as  I  know  Ethics  have  hitherto  been 
treated  exclusively  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  as  though 
there  were  no  prophet  of  the  Moral  Law  whose  interpretation  of  it 
we  accept  as  final  and  authoritative.  In  treating  Ethics  from  tbe 
Christian  point  of  view  Professor  Smyth  has  made  a  notable  con- 
tribution both  philosophically  and  practically.  His  well-balanced 
statement  of  the  Christian  sociological  principles,  his  moderate  and 
well-balanced  statement  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  sociolog- 
ical evolution,  and  his  exposition  of  the  duties  of  an  agnostic  toward 
the  God  who  is  unknown  to  him,  and  yet  whose  existence  is  not 
denied,  strike  me  as  amon^  the  most  admirable  features  of  a  book 
admirable  throughout,  which  I  hope  may  find  its  way  into  our  Chris- 
tian schools  and  seminaries  as  a  text-book." 

— Extract  from  a  letter  of  Dr,  Lyman  AMoti, 
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Apologetics ; 

Or,  Christianity  Defensively  Stated. 

By  ALEXANDER  BALMAIN   BRUCE*  D.D., 

Prvfesior  of  Apolocetlcs  and  New  Testament  Exegeele,  Free  Cbarch  College, 

Olesffow :  Anttaor  of  **  The  Tnlnlnc  of  the  Twelve,"  **  The  Hunllta- 

tlon  of  Chrlet.'*  •*  The  Klngdon  of  Ood,"  etc. 


Crown  8vo,  528  pages,  $2.50  net 


Professor  Bruce's  work  is  not  an  abstract  treatise  on  apologetics, 
but  an  apologetic  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  reference 
to  whatever  in  our  intellectual  environment  makes  faith  difficult  at 
the  present  time. 

It  addresses  itself  to  men  whose  sympathies  are  with  Christianity, 
and  discusses  the  topics  of  pressing  concern — the  burning  questions 
of  the  hour.  It  is  offered  as  an  aid  to  faith  rather  than  a  buttress  of 
received  belief  and  an  armory  of  weapons  for  the  orthodox  believer. 

'*  The  book  throughout  exhibits  the  methods  and  the  results  of 
conscientious,  independent,  expert  and  devout  Biblical  scholarship, 
and  it  is  of  permanent  value."^7'i4^  CongregationcUist, 

*  *  The  practical  value  of  this  book  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the 
first  rank."— r^*^  Independent. 

"A  patient  and  scholarly  presentation  of  Christianity  under 
aspects  best  fitted  to  commend  it  to  '  ingenuous  and  trutn-loving 
minds.' "—  The  Nation, 

'*Thc  book  is  well-nigh  indispensable  to  those  who  propose  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.'  — Western  Christian  Advocate, 

"Professor  Bruce  does  not  consciously  evade  any  difficulty, 
and  he  constantly  aims  to  be  completely  fair-mindea.  For  this 
reason  ho  wins  from  the  start  the  strong  confidence  of  the  reader." — 
Advance, 

"  Its  admirable  spirit,  no  less  than  the  strength  of  its  arguments, 
will  go  far  to  remove  many  of  the  prejudices  or  doubts  of  those  who 
are  outside  of  Christianity,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  not  infidels.*' — 
New  York  Tribune. 

<*  In  a  word,  he  tells  precisely  what  all  intelligent  persons  wish  to 
know,  and  tells  it  in  a  clear,  fresh  and  convincing  manner.  Scarcely 
anyone  has  so  successfully  rendered  the  service  of  showing  what 
the  result  of  the  higher  cnticism  is  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
the  history  and  religion  of  Israel."— yfif<i5nw  Review, 

*'  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  taken  a  book  in  hand  that  is  more 
stimulating  to  faith.  .  .  .  Without  commenting  further,  we  repeat 
that  this  volume  is  the  ablest,  most  scholarly,  most  advanced,  and 
sharpest  defence  of  Christianity  that  has  ever  been  written.  No 
theological  library  should  be  without  it."— Zi^ii*j  HeraUL 
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History  of  Christian  Doctrine. 
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QBORQE  P.  FISHER*  D.D., 

TItas  Stfeet  ProfeMor  of  Eodtttatticsl  History  In  Yale  UalTersltj. 

CrowD  8vo,  583  pages,  $2.50  net. 


' '  He  gives  ample  proof  of  rare  scholarship.  Many  of  the  old  doc- 
trines  are  restated  with  a  freshness,  lucidity  and  elegance  of  style 
which  make  it  a  very  readable  book." —  TA^  New  York  Observer, 

"Intrinsically  this  volume  is  worthy  of  a  foremost  place  in  our 
modern  literature  .  .  •  We  have  no  work  on  the  subject  in  English 
equal  to  it,  for  variety  and  range,  clearness  of  statement,  judicious 
guidance,  and  catholicity  of  tone." — London  Nonconformist  and  Inde- 
pendent, 

•*  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  Dr.  Fisher  has  produced  the  best  His- 
tory of  Doctrine  that  we  have  in  English." — The  New  Yotk  Evangelist, 

"It  is  to  me  (juite  a  marvel  how  a  book  of  this  kind  (Fisher's 
•History  of  Christian  Doctrine*)  can  be  written  so  accurately  to 
scale.  It  could  only  be  done  by  one  who  had  a  very  complete  com- 
mand of  all  the  periods."— Prof.  Wiluam  Sandav,  Oxford, 

•*  It  presents  so  many  new  and  fresh  points  and  is  so  thoroughly 
treated,  and  brings  into  view  contemporaneous  thought,  especially 
the  American,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  it,  and  will  be  an  equal 
pleasure  to  go  back  to  it  again  and  again." — Bishop  John  F.  Hurst. 

"  Throughout  there  is  manifest  wide  reading,  careful  prepara- 
tion, spirit  and  good  judgment," — Philadelphia  Presbyterian, 

**  The  languag^e  and  style  are  alike  delightfully  fresh  and  easy 
.  .  .  A  book  which  will  be  found  both  stimulating  and  instructive 
to  the  student  of  theology." — The  Churchman, 

*'  Professor  Fisher  has  trained  the  public  to  expect  the  excellen- 
cies of  scholarship,  candor,  judicial  equipoise  and  admirable  lucidity 
and  elegance  of  style  in  whatever  comes  from  his  pen.  But  in  the 
present  work  he  has  surpassed  himself." — Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  of 
Harvard  Divinity  School, 

*'  It  meets  the  severest  standard;  there  is  fullness  of  knowledge, 
thorough  research,  keenly  analytic  thought,  and  rarest  enrichment 
for  a  positive,  profound  and  learned  critic.  There  is  interpretative 
and  revealing  sympathy.  It  is  of  the  class  of  works  that  mark  epochs 
in  their  several  departments." — The  Outlook. 

•*  As  a  first  study  of  the  History  of  Doctrine,  Professor  Fisher's 
volume  has  the  merit  of  being  full,  accurate  and  interesting." 

— Prof.  Marcus  Dods. 

** .  .  .  He  gathers  up,  reorganizes  and  presents  the  resnlts  of 
investigation  in  a  style  rarely  full  of  literary  cnarm." 

—7)1/  Interior, 
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*'The  author's  work  is  ably  done This  volume  is  worthy 

of  its  place  in  the  series." — The  Congregationalist, 

**  Invaluable  as  a  resum6  of  the  latest  critical  work  upon  the  great 
formative  period  of  the  Christian  Church," — The  Christian  World, 
(London.) 

*' There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  a  remarkable  work,  both  on 
account  of  the  thoroughness  of  its  criticism  and  the  boldness  of  its 
views.*  * —  The  Scotsman . 

"The  ability  and  learning  of  Prof.  McGiffert's  work  on  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  and,  whatever  dissent  there  may  be  from  its  critical  opinion, 
its  manifest  sincerity,  candid  scholars  will  not  fail  to  appreciate." — 
Dr.  George  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  University. 

"  Pre-eminently  a  clergyman's  book;  but  there  are  many  reasons 
why  it  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  thoughtful  Christian  person. 
The  style  is  vivid  and  at  times  picturesque.  The  results  rather  than 
the  processes  of  learning  are  exhibited.  It  is  full  of  local  color,  of 
striking  narrative,  and  of  keen,  often  brilliant,  character  analysis.  It 
is  an  admirable  book  for  the  Sunday-school  teacher.  It  deserves 
attentive  study  as  an  aid  to  any  one  who  wishes  fairly  to  understand 
the  greatest  epoch  in  human  history." — Boston  Advertiser, 

"  It  is  in  his  interpretation  of  the  teachings  of  Paul,  or,  as  he  felici- 
tously terms  it,  **  the  Christianity  of  Paul,"  that  Dr.  McGiffert  has  ren- 
dered his  greatest  service  to  the  church  of  our  time,  and  it  is  a  very 
great  one.  Paul  has  been  overlaid  with  layer  on  layer  of  the  scholas- 
ticism of  the  Middle  Ages.  These  layers  Dr.  McGiffert  simply  sweeps 
away,  and  brings  out  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  as  he  was  in  his 
own  personality  and  his  original  power.  We  can  compare  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert's work  to  nothing  so  apt  as  the  work  of  a  restorer,  who  discovers 
an  ancient  and  noble  work  of  art  buried  beneath  successive  layers  of 
plaster  in  some  old  cathedral,  and  removes  the  plaster  and  brings 
back  the  ancient  and  forgotten  picture  to  the  light;  or  thatof  a  scholar, 
who  finds,  in  a  palimpsest  manuscript,  a  document  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  by  his  skill  removes  the  monkish  writing  which  obscures 
the  original,  and  restores  that  original  and  deciphers  it.       It  might 

almost  be  said  that  Dr.  McGiffert  has  rediscovered  Paul In 

promoting  the  better  understanding  of  this  Gospel,  as  understood  by 
Paul,  and  in  bringing  about  that  revival  of  true  religion  for  which  we 
look  with  hope,  to  follow  the  bold  and  consistent  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  Dr.  McGiffert's  volume  is,  we  trust,  destined  to  play  a  large 
part." — Dr.  Lyman  Aubott,  in  The  Outlook, 
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CONTENTS: 
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From  the  Author's  Preface. 

This  treatise  is  a  summary  of  the  Church's  history  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  institutions.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  show  how  organization,  creeds, 
and  cultus  are  related  to  the  spiritual  life  and  to  the  growth  of  Christian  civili- 
zation. The  field  covered  by  the  title,  Christian  Institutions,  is  so  large  that 
the  selection  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated,  and  the  proportion  of  space  assigned 
to  each,  must  reflect  to  some  extent  the  personality  of  the  author,  obliging  him 
to  tell  what  connected  impressions  he  has  gained  from  the  v^de  survey,  Other- 
wise the  work  would  become  a  small  dictionary  of  Christian  antiquities,  or  a 
series  of  brief  imperfect  monographs.  Hitherto  no  attempt  has  been  made  in 
a  formal  manner  to  study  the  institutions  of  Christianity  with  reference  to  their 
mutual  relationships.  Even  the  term  ''Institutions**  requires  to  be  defined. 
Its  expansion  to  cover  creeds  and  doctrines,  as  well  as  organization  and  ritual, 
must  be  justified  by  that  growing  use  of  the  word  which  makes  it  include 
he  prominent  features  of  the  church,  its  rules  of  procedure,  habits  of  action, 
or  those  related  facts  regulating  its  conduct  in  the  attainments  of  its  end. 


^t  Inhrnational  Critical  Commtntar; 
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EDITORS'    PREFACE. 


There  are  now  before  the  public  many  Commentaries, 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular  or 
homiletical  character.  TAe  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools^ 
the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students^  The 
Speaker*s  Commentary^  The  Popular  Commentary  (Schaff), 
The  Expositor's  Bible^  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such 
series  of  Commentaries  as  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  A,  T,;  De  Wette's  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  N.  T.;  Meyer's  Kritisch-^xegetischer  Kom- 
mentarj  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  Biblischer  Commentar  Uber  das 
A.T,;  Lange's  Theologisch-homiletisches  Bibelwerk ;  Nowack's 
Handkommentar  zum  A.  T;  Holtzmann's  Handkommentar 
zum  N,  T,  Several  of  these  have  been  translated,  edited, 
and  in  some  cases  enlarged  and  adapted,,  for  the  English- 
speaking  public ;  others  are  in  process  of  translation.  But 
no  corresponding  series  by  British  or  American  divines 
has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has  been  prepared 
by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellicott,  Kalisch, 
Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others ;  and  the  time  has 
come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise, 
when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
scholars    in    the    production    of    a    critical,   comprehensive 


editors'  preface 

Commentary  that  will  be  abreast  of  modern  biblical  scholar- 
ship, and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  publish  such  a 
series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  America, 
and  of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Testament, 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Commentaries  will  be  international  and  inter-con- 
fessional, and  will  be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical 
bias.  They  will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of 
the  original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of 
interpretation.  They  are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and 
clergymen,*  and  will  be  written  in  a  compact  style.  Each 
book  will  be  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  stating  the  results 
of  criticism  upon  it,  and  discussing  impartially  the  questions 
still  remaining  open.  The  details  of  criticism  will  appear 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  Commentary.  Each 
section  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced  with  a  paraphrase, 
or  summary  of  contents.  Technical  details  of  textual  and 
philological  criticism  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  distinct  from 
matter  of  a  more  general  character ;  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  students  not  acquainted 
with  Hebrew.  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books 
will  be  dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions, 
with  critical  notices  of  the  most  important  literature  of 
the  subject.  Historical  and  Archaeological  questions,  as 
well  as  questions  of  Biblical  Theology,  are  included  in  the 
plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but  not  Practical  or  Homiletical 
Exegesis.     The  Volumes  will  constitute  a  uniform  series. 


THE  INTERNATIOMAL  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY. 
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The    following  ciminent   Scholars   are   engaged   upon    the 
Volumes  named  below: — 


Genesis. 

Exodus. 

Leviticus. 

Numbers, 

Deuteronomy. 

Joshua. 

Judges. 

Samuel. 
Kings. 

Chronicles. 

Ezra  and 

Nehemiah. 

Psahns. 

Proverbs. 

Job. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah. 

Minor  Prophets. 

Daniel. 


THE   OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Chbtnb.  D.D..  Oriel  Professor  of  the 
Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  Oxford 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennbdy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  White,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford 

G.  Buchanan  Gray,  B.A..  Lecturer  in  Hebrew,  Mans- 
field College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver.  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Oxford.  [JVaw  Rta^, 

The  Rev.  Gborgb  Ad  AM  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

The  Rev.  George  Moore,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 

[Now  Ready, 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Brown.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
and  Cognate  Languages,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L  Curtis,  D.D..  Professor  of  He- 
brew, Yale  University.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  L  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
P.  £.  Divinity  School.  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  Edward  Robinson 
Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  A.'  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  LLD.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Free  Church  CoUege,  Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Cambridge,  England. 

W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia,  now 
Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  New  York  City. 


THB  IITERUTIOIiL  CRITICAL  COHEITm. — CoiUnel 
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St.  Mark. 

St.  Luke. 

Hannony  of 
the  Gospels. 

Acts. 

Romans. 


Corinthians. 
Qalatians. 


Ephesians 
and  Colossians. 

Philippians 
and  Philemon. 


Hebrews. 


St.  James. 

The  Pastoral 
Epistles. 

Peter  and  Jude. 

Revelation. 


THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Gould,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Literature,  P.  E.  Diyinitj  School,  PhUadelphia. 

[^ATow  Ready, 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  Master  of  University 
College,  Durham.  \^Now  Ready. 

The  Rev.  Wiluam  Sanday,  D.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Pro- 
fessor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  Willoughby 
C.  Allen,  MA.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  H.  Chase,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Headlam,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
College,  Oxford.  [Now  Ready, 

The   Rev.  Arch.   Robertson,  D.D.,   Principal  of 
King's  College,  London. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  A.B.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature,  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbott,  B.D.,  D.  Lit.,  formerly  Professor 
of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  lAVm-  Rettdy, 

The  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City.  \N9W  Ready, 

The  Rev.  T.  C.  Edwards,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Theo- 
logical College,  Bala;  late  Principal  of  University 
College  of  Wales,  Aberystwjrth. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Ropes,  A.B.,  Instructor  of  New  Tes- 
tament Criticism  in  Harvard  University. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  M.A.,  Dean  Ireland,  Professor 
of  Exegesis,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.,  Leamington,  England. 

The  Rev.  Robert  H.*  Charles,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 


Oikir  engagements  will  be  announced  shortly. 


^Ut  |utei;nati0nal  i^iticnl  Commeutatrg. 


"  A  decided  advance  on  all  other  commentaries."  — The  Outlook. 


DEUTERONOMY. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D., 

Regius  Professor  of  History,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
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''No  one  could  be  better  qualified  than  Professor  Driver  to  write  a  critical 
and  exegetical  commentary  on  Deuteronomy.  His  previous  works  are  author- 
ities in  all  the  departments  involved;  the  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  the  lower  and  higher  criticism,  as  well  as  exegesis  and  Biblical  the- 
ology; ...  the  interpretation  in  this  commentary  is  careful  and  sober  in  the 
main.  A  wealth  of  historical,  geographical,  and  philological  information  illus- 
trates  and  elucidates  both  the  narrative  and  the  discourses.  Valuable,  though 
concise,  excursuses  are  often  given.'' —  Thi  Congregaiionalist 

'*  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  at  last  a  really  critical  Old  Testament  commentary 
in  English  upon  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  one  of  such  merit. 
This  I  find  superior  to  any  other  Commentary  in  any  language  upon  Deuter- 
onomy." —  Professor  E.  L.  CuRTis,  of  Yale  University. 

"  lliis  volume  of  Professor  Driver*s  is  marked  by  his  well-known  care  and 
accuracy,  and  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge,  either  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  of  the  contents  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  their  significance  for  the  development  of  Old  Tes- 
tament thought.  The  author  finds  scope  for  displaying  his  well-known  wide 
and  accurate  knowledge,  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  his  readers  are  supplied  with  many  carefully  con- 
structed lists  of  words  and  expressions.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  detailed 
examination  of  the  text." — London  Athinaum, 

**  It  must  be  said  that  this  work  is  bound  to  take  rank  among  the  best  com- 
mentaries in  any  language  on  the  important  book  with  which  it  deals.  On 
every  page  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  most  painstaking  care  to  make  the  book  useful  to  thorough 
students."  —  TAt  Lutheran  Churchman, 

"  The  deep  and  difficult  questions  raised  by  Deuteronomy  are,  in  every  in- 
stance, considered  with  care,  insight,  and  critical  acumen.  The  student  who 
wishes  for  solid  information,  or  a  knowledge  of  method  and  temper  of  the 
new  criticism,  will  find  advantSLge  in  consulting  the  pages  of  Dr.  priver."  — 
Zion's  J/eraJd, 


\ 


^ht  Inttnntioial  Critical  Commmtarg. 
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By  Dr.  OEORQE  FOOT  MOORE. 
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''Tlie  tjpogiapbical  ezccation  of  Uib  k^M***-*^  volime  if  wotStCf  of  die 
icbolarly  rharartfr  of  the  cootents,  and  higher  pease  ooald  not  be  giren  iL" 
—  ProfcMor  C.  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  Vnivtrsity. 

"This  work  represents  the  ktcst  resnlti  of  'Sdentific  Biblical  Scfaobishim' 
and  as  such  has  the  greatest  valiie  for  the  pordj  critical  stadent,  especially  oa 
the  side  of  textual  and  literary  criticism."  —  The  Ouarck  Slandard, 

**  Professor  Moore  has  more  than  sostained  his  scholarly  reputation  in  this 
work,  which  gives  as  for  the  first  time  in  English  a  commentary  on  Judges  not 
excelled,  if  indeed  eqaaOed,  in  any  language  of  the  world.**  —  PlrofesMr 
L.  W.  Batten,  c/P.  E,  Divinity  School^  PhiJadelpkia. 

m 

"  Although  a  critical  commentary,  this  work  has  its  practical  nses,  and  by 
its  divisions,  headlines,  etc.,  it  is  admiraMy  adapted  to  the  wants  of  afl 
thooghtfol  students  of  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  with  the  other  books  of  the 
series,  it  is  sure  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  pastors  and  scholarly  lay- 
men."—  Portland  Zion^s  Herald, 

**  Like  its  predecessors,  thb  volume  will  be  warmly  wdcomed  —  whilst  to 
those  whose  means  of  securing  up-to-date  information  on  the  subyect  of  which 
it  treats  are  limited,  it  b  simply  invaluable."  —  Edinkmrgk  Scotsman, 

-  The  work  is  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  scholarly  interest  and  indifference 
to  dogmatism  and  controversy,  which  is  at  least  refreshing.  ...  It  b  a  noble 
introduction  to  the  moral  forces,  ideas,  and  influences  that  controlled  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  and  a  model  of  what  a  historical  commentary,  with  a 
practical  end  in  view  should  be."  —  TAe  Independent, 

**  The  work  b  marked  by  a  dear  and  forcible  style,  by  scholarly  research,  by 
critical  acumen,  by  extensive  reading,  and  by  evident  familiarity  with  the 
Hebrew.  Many  of  the  comments  and  suggestions  are  valuable,  while  the 
index  at  the  close  is  serviceable  and  satisfactory."  —  Philadeipkia  Preihyterian, 

"  Thb  volume  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  series  for  accurate  and  wide 
scholarship  given  in  clear  and  strong  Englbh,  .  .  .  the  scholarly  reader  will 
find  delight  in  the  perusal  of  thb  admirable  commentary."— ZfaitV  Herald, 


'ght  Itttcrnattottal  Critical  ^ommtuismj. 

"  IV^  deem  it  as  needful  for  the  studious  pastor  to  possess  himse^ 
of  these  volumes  as  to  obtain  the  best  dictionary  and  encyclopedia.^^ 

— The  Congregationalist. 
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<*  In  point  of  scholarship,  of  accuracy,  of  originality,  this  last  addition  to  the 
series  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  while  for  terseness  and  keenness  of  exegesis, 
we  should  put  it  first  of  them  all."  —  The  Congregationalist, 

"The  whole  make-up  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  helpful,  instructive  critical 
study  of  the  Word,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  the 
English  language,  and  to  students  and  clergymen  knowing  the  proper  use  of 
a  commentary  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid."  —  The  Lutheran  Quarterly, 

**  Professor  Gould  has  done  his  work  well  and  thoroughly.  .  .  .  The  com- 
mentary is  an  admirable  example  of  the  critical  method  at  its  best.  .  .  .  The 
Word  study  .  .  .  shows  not  only  familiarity  with  all  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  patient,  faithful,  and  independent  investigation.  ...  It  will  rank 
among  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest  commentary  on  this  basal  Gospel."  —  The 
Christian  Intelligencer, 

**  It  will  give  the  student  the  vigorously  expressed  thought  of  a  very  thought- 
ful scholar."  —  The  Church  Standard, 

**  Dr.  Gould's  commentary  on  Mark  is  a  large  success,  .  .  .  and  a  credit  to 
American  scholarship.  .  .  .  He  has  undoubtedly  given  us  a  commentary  on 
Mark  which  surpasses  all  others,  a  thing  we  have  reason  to  expect  will  be  true 
in  the  case  of  every  volume  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs."  —  The  Biblical 
IVorld, 

"The  volume  is  characterized  by  extensive  learning,  patient  attention  to 
details  and  a  fair  degree  of  caution."  —  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 

*'  The  exegetical  portion  of  the  book  is  simple  in  arrangement,  admirable 
in  form  and  condensed  in  statement.  .  .  .  Dr.  Gould  does  not  slavishly  follow 
any  authority,  but  expresses  his  own  opinions  in  language  both  concise  and 
clear."  —  The  Chicago  Standard, 

**  In  clear,  forcible  and  elegant  language  the  author  furnishes  the  results  of 
the  best  investigations  on  the  second  Gospel,  both  early  and  late.  He  treats 
these  various  subjects  with  the  hand  of  a  master."  —  Boston  Zion*s  Herald, 

"  The  author  gives  abundant  evidence  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  and  history  in  the  case.  ...  His  treatment  of  them  is  alwa]rs  fresh  and 
scholarly,  and  oftentimes  helpful."  —  7 he  New  Yorh  Observt  % 


*^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  series  will  stand  first 
among  all  English  serial  commentaries  on  the  Bible** 

— The  Bibucal  World. 
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In  the  author's  Critical  Introduction  to  the  Commentary  is  contained  a  full 
treatment  of  a  large  number  of  important  topics  connected  with  the  study  of 
the  Gospelf  among  which  are  the  following :  The  Author  of  the  Book  —  The 
Sources  of  the  Gospel  —  Object  and  Plan  of  the  Gospel  —  Characteristics, 
Style  and  Language — The  Integrity  of  the  Gospel — The  Text  —  Literary 
History. 

FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 

If  this  Commentary  has  any  special  features,  they  will  perhaps  be  found  in 
the  illustrations  from  Jewish  writings,  in  the  abundance  of  references  to  the 
Septuagint,  and  to  the  Acts  and  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
frequent  quotations  of  renderings  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  in  the  attention 
which  has  been  paid,  both  in  the  Introduction  and  throughout  the  Notes,  to 
the  marks  of  St.  Luke's  style. 

"It  is  distinguished  throughout  by  learning,  sobriety  of  judgment,  and 
sound  exegesis.  It  is  a  weighty  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Third  Gospel,  and  will  take  an  honorable  place  in  the  series  of  which  it  forms 
a  part."  —  Prof.  D.  D.  Salmond,  in  the  Critical  Keinno, 

**  We  are  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  the  inter- 
pretations. ...  It  seems  to  us  that  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  book 
is  common  sense,  fortified  by  learning  and  piety."  —  The  Herald  and  Frtshyter, 

"  An  important  work,  which  no  student  of  the  Word  of  God  can  safely 
neglect."—  The  Church  Standard. 

"The  author  has  both  the  scholar's  knowledge  and  the  scholar's  spirit 
necessary  for  the  preparation  of  such  a  commentary.  .  .  .  We  know  of 
nothing  on  the  Third  Gospel  which  more  thoroughly  meets  the  wants  of  the 
Biblical  scholar."  —  The  Outlook. 

"  The  author  is  not  only  a  profound  scholar,  but  a  chastened  and  reverent 
Christian,  who  undertakes  to  interpret  a  Gospel  of  Christ,  so  as  to  show 
Christ  in  his  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  character."  —  Tht  Southern  Church- 
man. 

**  It  is  a  valuable  and  welcome  addition  to  our  somewhat  scanty  stock  of 
first-class  commentaries  on  the  Third  Gospel.  By  its  scholarly  thoroughness 
it  well  sustains  the  reputation  which  the  International  Series  has  idready 
won."  —  Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  of  Harvard  University. 

This  volume  having  been  so  recently  published^  further  notices  are  not  yet 
ilable. 


"  For  the  student  this  new  commentary  promises  to  be  indispen- 
sable.''— The  Methodist  Recorder. 
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"  From  my  knowledge  of  Dr.  Sanday,  and  from  a  brief  examination  of  the 
book,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  our  best  critical  handbook  to  the  Epistle. 
It  combines  great  learning  with  practical  and  suggestive  interpretation."  — 
Professor  George  B.  Stevens,  of  Yale  University. 

"  Professor  Sanday  is  excellent  in  scholarship,  and  of  unsurpassed  candor. 
The  introduction  and  detached  notes  are  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 
This  commentary  cannot  fail  to  render  the  most  valuable  assistance  to  all 
earnest  students.  The  volume  augurs  well  for  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  mem- 
ber."—  Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  0/  Yaie  University, 

"  The  scholarship  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Sanday  give  assurance  of  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  will  be  both  scholarly  and  spiritual." 
—  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

"  The  work  of  the  authors  has  been  carefully  done,  and  will  prove  an 
acceptable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  great  Epistle.  The  exegesis  is 
acute  and  learned  .  .  .  The  authors  show  much  familiarity  with  the  work 
of  their  predecessors,  and  write  with  calmness  and  lucidity."  —  New  York 
Observer, 

"  We  are  confident  that  this  commentary  will  find  a  place  in  every  thought- 
ful minister's  library.  One  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  authors  at  some 
points,  —  and  this  is  true  of  all  commentaries,  —  but  they  have  given  us  a  work 
which  cannot  but  prove  valuable  to  the  critical  study  of  Paul's  masterly  epis- 
tle." —  Zion^s  Advocate, 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  best  commentary  on  Romans 
yet  written  in  English.  It  will  do  much  to  popularize  this  admirable  and 
much  needed  series,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  be  critical  and  scholarly 
and  at  the  same  time  devout  and  spiritual,  and  intelligible  to  plain  Bible 
readers." —  The  Church  Standard, 

"A  commentary  with  a  very  distinct  character  and  purpose  of  its  own, 
which  brings  to  students  and  ministers  an  aid  which  they  cannot  obtain  else- 
where. .  .  .  There  is  probably  no  other  commentary  in  which  criticism  has 
been  employed  so  successfully  and  impartially  to  bring  out  the  author's 
thought."  —  N.  Y.  Independent, 

**  We  have  nothing  but  heartiest  praise  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
commentary.  It  is  not  only  critical,  but  exegetical,  expository,  doctrinal, 
practical,  and  eminently  spiritual.  The  positive  conclusions  of  the  books  are 
very  numerous  and  are  stoutly,  gloriously  evangelical.  .  .  .  The  commentary 
does  not  fail  to  speak  with  the  utmost  reverence  of  the  whole  word  of  God." 
The  Congregationalist, 
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**  /  ka7fe  already  ex/^retted  my  conviction  that  ike  Inter' 
national  Critical  Commentary  is  the  best  critical  commentary^ 
on  the  whole  Bible^  in  existence" — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 
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**  It  is,  in  short,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  series." — The  Scotsman, 

**  Professor  Vincent's  Commentary  on  Philippians  and  Philemon 
appears  to  me  not  less  admirable  for  its  literary  merit  than  for  its 
scholarship  and  its  clear  and  discriminating  discussions  of  the  contents 
of  these  Epistles." — Dr.  George  P.  Fisher. 

"  The  book  contains  many  examples  of  independent  and  judicial 
weighing  of  evidence.  We  have  been  delighted  with  the  portion 
devoted  to  Philemon.  Unlike  most  commentaries,  this  may  wisely  be 
read  as  a  whole." — The  Congregationalist. 

"  Of  the  merits  of  the  work  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of 
its  place  in  the  noble  undertaking  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  full  of 
just  such  information  as  the  Bible  student,  lay  or  clerical,  needs;  and 
while  giving  an  abundance  of  the  truths  of  erudition  to  aid  the  critical 
student  of  the  text,  it  abounds  also  in  that  more  popular  information 
which  enables  the  attentive  reader  almost  to  put  himself  in  St.  Paul's 
place,  to  see  with  the  eyes  and  feel  with  the  heart  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles." — Boston  Advertiser, 

'*  If  it  is  possible  in  these  days  to  produce  a  commentary  which  will 
be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastial  bias,  the  feat  will  be  accom- 
plished in  the  International  Critical  Commentary.  ...  It  is  evident 
that  the  writer  has  given  an  immense  amount  of  scholarly  research 

and  original  thought  to  the  subject The  author's  introduction 

to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is  an  admirable  piece  of  literature,  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  in  the  student's  mind  an  intense  interest  in  the  circum- 
stances which  produced  this  short  letter  from  the  inspired  Apostle." — 
Commercial  Advertiser, 
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